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Object  and  Organization. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  Four  Departments:  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law;  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade. 

III.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,   Corporate 

Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

* 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Qorresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VIII.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Government 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  a  Secre- 
tmy,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Secretaries 
of  Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected,  and  hold  office  until 
the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are  made. 
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X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu* 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President,  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  two  years  the  office  of 
Creneral  Secretary,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or 
Secretary  of  Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.^  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection  with 
the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  beiug  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Associatiou,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

XIL  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  General  Secretary, 
the  Secretary,  the  Treasurers,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  one  Secretary 
from  each  Department,  nominated  by  the  Council,  and  Twelve 
Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XnL  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  wlien 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Conncil  and  Standing  Com- 
mittees, and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in  such 
place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XY.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  Office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days*  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  Greneral  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  ho  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVm.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for  discussion, 
on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  rights  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  and 
all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible  to 
any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gi-atuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  addi- 
tional life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIIL,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with  such 
Meetings,  and  of  the  using  of  the  Library  at  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 
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XXn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  under  Law  XIV. 


Standing  and  other  Committees. 

XX lY.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  appointing  Sub- committees, 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  General  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^  a  Mem- 
ber of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such  Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty 
]!ilembers,  for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of 
the  Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other 
Committees  and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVUI.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote  ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion  of  which  previous  notice  has  not  been 
given  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Trea« 
surer,  and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 
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XXXI.  At  the  BosinesB  Meetiog  of  Members  two  AuditorSy  not 
being  Members  of  the  Council,  are  appointed  on  motion,  by  show  of 
bands,  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  July  in  each  year  ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

XXXUI.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  BRANCH  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCLA.TIONS. 

The  Association  recognises  two  classes  of  Provincial  Associations. 

I,  Branch  Associations^  of  which  the  conditions  are — 

Their  Members  to  bo  Members  of  the  General  Association,  and  to 
subscribe  £1  Is.  annually,  or  £10  IO5.  as  a  life  payment. 

All  the  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Central  Office,  but  a  part 
to  be  allowed  by  the  Council  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Branch, 
in  addition  to  any  special  grants  that  may  be  made. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  its  own  President,  Secretary,  and 
other  Officers. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  annually  not  more  than  two 
members  of  the  General  Council. 

II.  Local  Associations y  of  which  the  conditions  are— 

That  the  Local  Association  shall  regulate  the  amount  of  its  own 
subscriptions,  but  that  every  Member  on  whose  behalf  IO5.  shall  be 
paid  yearly  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  shall  have  the 
privilege  at  his  option — 

1.  Of  a  copy  of  the  Transactions, 

2.  Of  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  of  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  Transactions  at  a  reduced  price,  to  be  annually 
fixed  by  the  Council. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Congress  was  opened  at  Manchester  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  October,  1866,  with  a  service  in 
the  Cathedral  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bichson,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Association.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  customary  Address  was  deli- 
vered in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
K.G.,  who  for  the  second  time  filled  the  office  of  President. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lorde«hip  was  moved  by  Lord 
Brougham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  James,  M.P.  for  Man- 
chester, supported  by  Sir  James  Bardsley,  and  carried  by 
acclamation.  A  resolution  conveying  to  Lord  Brougham  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  services  as  President  during 
the  past  year,  and  for  his  unremitting  support  of  its  public 
objects,  was  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  and  also  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

The  address  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  President  of  the  Council, 
was  delivered  next  morning  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  where  the 
Presidents  of  Departments  also  addressed  tlie  Association,  as 
usual,  on  successive  mornings  before  the  daily  business  of  the 
Departments  commenced.  On  the  Friday  morning  Mr.  David 
Dudley  Field,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Section, 
read,   at  the  request  of  the  Council,  to  the  whole  body  of 
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ment  was  made  by  the  Council,  not  merely  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  a  distinguished  American  jurist,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  subject  thus  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Congress. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  5th,  a  "Working  Men's 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  when  the  thousands 
who  crowded  the  building  in  every  part  were  addressed  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  members  of 
the  Association. 

A  soiree  was  held  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Assize  Courts  on 
two  evenings  during  the  meeting ;  and  on  each  occasion  the 
opportunity  was  taken  for  the  discussion  in  the  adjoining  rooms 
of  some  topics  of  special  interest.  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  explained 
in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  the  nature  of  the  New  York  Codes, 
and  the  method  by  which  they  had  been  framed,  in  which  he 
himself  bore  so  prominent  a  part.  On  the  same  evening  com- 
parative descriptions  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  reformatory 
system  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New  York  were  given  in  the 
Criminal  Court  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter.  A  discussion  on  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  parliamentary 
elections,  took  place  on  the  second  evening,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Ashworth  also  read  a  paper,  which  has  since  been  published, 
on  **  The  Progress  of  Lancashire,"  containing  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  rise  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  history  of 
Lancashire  industr}'. 

A  Conference  of  masters  and  matrons  of  Reformatory 
Schools  was  also  held  during  the  Congress,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  M.P.,  whose  sudden  loss 
the  Association  has  since  had  to  deplore;  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presided  over  a  meeting  to  promote  the  formation 
in  Manchester  of  a  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women, 
similar  to  those  existing  in  London  and  Dublin. 

A  banquet  took  place  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Assize 
Courts,  on  the   evening   of   Tuesday  the  9th,  the   Earl   of 
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Shaftesbury  in  the  Chair,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
200  members  and  associates. 

The  work  of  the  Departments  was  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
taries with  their  customary  ability  and  zeal,  and  the  results 
were  summed  up  in  the  following  Eeport  from  the  Council 
which  was  presented  to  the  concluding  Meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th. 

"  The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Association 
on  the  success  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting. 

''  The  number  of  members  and  associates  present  has  been  1,656.  The 
papers  and  discussions  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  valuable  and 
interesting;  and  the  noble  edifice  in  which  we  are  assembled  has 
afiEorded  peculiar  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  members,  and 
the  transaction  of  business. 

"The  Council  desire  to  record  their  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  Man- 
chester for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  with  which  they  have  received 
the  Association :  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Hundreds  of  Salford  for 
the  use  of  the  Assize  Courts :  to  the  Eev.  Canon  Richson  for  his 
sermon  at  the  Cathedral :  to  the  local  press  for  the  publicity  which  it 
has  given  to  the  proceedings :  to  the  Railways  for  the  facilities  they 
have  afiEorded :  to  the  Local  Officers  aud  Committees  for  the  strenuous 
exertions  which  have  led  to  such  successful  results. 

**  The  various  meetings  have  throughout  been  well  attended,  and  the 
business,  as  arranged  by  the  Committees  of  Departments,  has  been 
satisfactorily  concluded.  The  Council  allude  with  peculiar  pleasure 
to  the  great  gathering  of  working  men  on  Friday  evening  last,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  orderly  character  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
Proceedings.  Such  meetings  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  good, 
ecause  they  tend  to  increase  the  sympathy  between  different  classes, 
and  to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  Association  in  those  questions  which 
more  peculiarly  affect  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  Council  will  always  bear  such  questions  in  mind ;  they 
wish  to  see  them  impartially  and  dispassionately  considered,  with  due 
weight  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  class  most  nearly  interested  in 
their  solution  ;  and  to  this  end  they  hope  to  adopt  at  future  meetings 
some  plan  by  which  working  men  may  be  admitted  in  greater  numbers 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Congress.  They  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  hope  that  the  existing  law  for  enforcing  contracts 
between  master  and  servant  may  be  so  modified  by  Parliament,  as  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  harshness  and  injustice  from  our  legislature 
on  this  head.  This  question  will  bo  brought  before  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Edgar,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Economical  Department,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  approaching  session. 

"  The  Association  nas  had  the  advantage  on  this  occasion  of  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  American  lawyer,  who  has  conferred  on 
his  own  State  the  signal  benefit  of  a  philosophical  Code  of  Law. 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  as  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Section  of  oui*  Jurisprudence  Department, 
advocated  in  eloquent  terms,  the  promulgation  of  an  International 
Code,  for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
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civilized  States;  and  he  suggested  that  this  Association  might 
make  a  commencement  of  this  great  work.  The  Con!icil,  after  due 
consideration,  have  resolved  to  accede  to  Mr.  Field's  proposal,  and 
they  have  this  day  appointed  a  Committee,  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  outline  of  an  International  Codo,  who  will  report  to  the 
Association  at  its  next  Annual  Meeting. 

JURISPRUDENCE  AXD  AMEyDMENT  OV  THE  LAW. 

•*  In  Section  A  (International  Law)  of  this  Department,  the  valnable 
paper  of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  on  International  Copyright,  led  to  an 
instructive  discussion,  during  which  the  ( 'bairniau  (Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field),  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  the  matter  were  properly  brought 
before  the  people  and  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  the  question' 
would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

"  In  the  same  Section  the  duty  of  the  Mother  Country  towards  inferior 
races  in  the  Colonies  was  considered,  and  a  strong  opimon  was  expressed 
that  judicial  appointments  in  all  our  dependencies,  inhabited  by  mixed 
races,  should  oe  placed  in  the  hand.>i  of  the  Imperial  Government,  in 
order  to  secure  that  first  requisite  for  tlie  due  administration  of  justice, 
an  impartial  an  independent  bench. 

**  In  another  debate  in  the  same  Section,  the  weight  of  opinion  wa» 
in  favour  of  a  pystem  of  international  extradition  for  non-political 
offences,  guarded  by  ilic  provision  that  the  prisoner  so  given  up  should 
be  within  a  certain  time  put  on  liis  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
own  country  for  the  ofreuce  alleged  against  him  at  the  time  of  his 
extradition  and  for  no  other,  and  that  failing  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  the  state  that  hud  given  liiiii  up  should  have  the  right 
to  reclaim  him.  It  was  further  esuggcstod  that  a  high  ofliccr  of  state 
might  be  constituted,  before  whom  the  /';<»//' //frtV;  evidence  of  guilt 
in  such  cases  might  be  laid,  for  hi^  opinion  whether  the  charge  was 
bond  fide  made  or  fal)rirnted  for  the  ])UT'])ose  of  getting  jxic-sc^ssioii 
of  the  alleged  criminal,  and  thai  the  decisions  of  such  an  oflieer, 
under  the  express  ])rovis.ion.s  of  un  Ii:'.eniational  Code,  would  be  invoked 
with  as  much  good  faith  and  reoeivcd  with  as  great  confitlence  by 
foreign  nations  as  those  of  Prize  (.'nurts. 

*'In  Section  B  (Municipal  Law)  of  the.«anie  l)ei)artment,  the  necessity 
for  an  entire  change  in  rho  existing  law  f»f  Bankruptcy,  and  tho 
adoption  of  tha  princij)lc  that  the  creditoi-s  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  control  over  his  estate,  were  urged  with 
mueli  force.  This  principle  it  was  thought  would  be  most  effectually 
carried  out — 

**(1)  By  Jibolishing  tlie   existing   courts    and    maehinery   of 

bankruptcy. 
*•  (2i  f^y  enjibliisg  the  ercdaors.  a:;  a  l)ody  corporate  andoxtra- 

judicially,  to  ])()sFess  tlicnisolvcs  of  and  realize  the  estate 

of  their  insolvent  (lebtor,  and  to  grant  him  acquittance 

iVom  any  future  liability  in  any  way  they  should  decide 

upon. 
•*  (3)  By  leaving  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  to  deal  with  such 

acts  of  the  debtor  as  are  of  a  penal  nature  ;  and — 
•*  (4)  By  leaving  all  litigation  relating  to  the  winding-up  to  the 

ordinary  civil  courts,  superior  and  local. 
*'  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  the  Department 
be  recommended  to  prepare  a  full  report  on  the  papers  and  discussion, 
and  submit  the  same  to  an  early  meeting  of  the  Department  in  London. 
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"  The  disousssion  as  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  law  of 
England  to  a  compendious  form  was  preceded  by  an  evening  address 
from  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  one  of  the  three  Commissioners 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  codifying  the  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  popular  and  lucid  language  he  described  to  a  large  audience 
the  oriein  of  this  great  undertaking,  and  explained  the  method  by 
which  tne  code  was  compiled,  corrected  with  infinite  pains,  and  finally 
completed.  On  that  occasion  and  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Field 
met  all  the  main  practical  difficulties  attending  the  work  ;  showed  how 
they  had  been  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  by  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
ana  recommended  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  adoption  by  this 
country  of  a  plan  substantially  in  accordance  with  that  which  they 
had  successfully  tried.  The  able  and  convincing  statement  of  Mr. 
Field  made  a  very  striking  impression.  The  discussion  indicated  a 
strong  feelinp^on  the  part  of  the  Section  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
delay  in  beginning  the  work,  and  in  accordance  with  this  opinion  the 
Council  have  to-day  resolved  that  they  will  urge  upon  the  Grovernment 
either  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  or  such 
other  step  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  lead  to  the  early  adoption  of 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  method  for  reducing  the  law  of 
England  to  a  compendious  form. 

'*  The  subject  or  bribery  at  elections  was  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  Association.  Various  remedies  were  proposed,  all,  or  most  of 
which  are  deserving  of  consideration;  but  the  Council  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  the  crime  of  electoral  corruption  should  be  the  subject  of 
some  measure  of  penal  legislation  which  would  affix  to  the  offence, 
especially  as  against  the  person  corrupting,  the  social  degradation  it 
deserves. 

''Mr.  Hare's  paper  led  to  a  careful  and  closely-reasoned  discussion 
on  his  proposed  arrangement  for  giving  full  expression  to  the  thought 
and  intellect  of  the  constituencies. 

**  Section  C  (Repression  of  Crime).  The  mode  in  which  life  sentences 
should  be  carriea  out  to  the  utmost  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
following  resolutions,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Joseph  Napier, 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

•*  *  let.  That  the  altered  circumstances  of  this  country  with  regard  to  Transpor- 
tation renders  it  necessary  that  the  treatment  of  *  Life  Sentenced  Convicts'  should 
be  revised,  and  that  such  steps  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  Society  as  will  cause 
their  liberation  to  be  the  exception,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  the  rule.' 

**  *  2nd.  That  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge  induces  the  conclusion  that 
the  retention  of  this  class  of  prisoners  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  Ordinary 
Convict  Prisons  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  those  Establishments  and  be 
detrimental  to  the  prisoners ;  and  that  It  therefore  appears  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  institute  a  Special  Prison  for  the  purpose,  if  possible  on  some  island  near 
our  own  shores,  in  which  a  special  treatment  could  be  carried  on  suitable  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  inmates.'  " 

*'  On  the  question  of  Infanticide  the  necessity  of  further  legislative 
action  was  insisted  on,  so  as  to  cast  the  burden  of  illegitimate  children 
on  both  parents  according  to  their  means.  It  was  also  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  capital  punishment  for  this  crime  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  modification  of  the  law  proposed  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
clauses  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Capital  Punishment  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

**  With  regard  to  the  special  question  proposed  relative  to  Coroners' 
inauests,  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  Section  that  they  should  b^ 
held  compulaorily  in  workhonBes,  reformatorieB,  wid  \\m»Xji^  wjVQccaa>^ 
»8  tbejrnow  are  in  gaola.  It  was  at  the  same  time  \xrged  V\ia.\.CjQ»Tatvftrc^ 
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coarts,  as  at  present  constituted,  need  much  improvement  if  they  sre 
to  fulfil  adequately  the  ends  of  justice. 

I'  The  Council  learn  with  much  satisfaction  from  the  proceedings  in 
this  Section  that  the  exertions  recently  made  for  the  reformation  and 
future  emplo3rment  of  female  convicts  have  met  with  much  sucoesR 
through  the  operations  of  '*  The  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge,*'  and  c^nr 
Refuges  of  a  similar  nature." 

EDVCATIOy. 

**The  discussion  in  the  Second  Department  on  the  best  means  of 
removing  the  impediments  to  education  in  the  manuiJ-labour  clawv 
brought  out  a  strong  (though  not  unanimous)  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  both  of  legauy  obli^torv  education,  and  of  an  education  rate. 
It  was  evidentlv  not  the  wish  of  the  Department  that  such  measures 
should  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  present  denominational  system ; 
and  a  deep-seated  repugnance  to  the  surrender  of  religious  teaohinK 
manifestly  prevailed.  Provided  the  parents  had  a  n*ee  choice  of 
schools  such  a  surrender,  it  was  thought,  might,  in  large  tofms  at  any 
rate,  be  avoided ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid 
Society  had  evidently  a  great  influence  in  leading  the  meeting  to  this 
conclusion. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  epitomize  here  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth's  masterly  paper  on  the  administration  of  educationskl 
endowments.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise,  when  published  in  our 
Transactions,  a  considerable  influence  on  the  decision  of  Parliament  in 
this  matter.  In  this  paper  he  has  renewed  a  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  Department  of  Public  Charities  in  connection  with  the  Priyy 
Council,  and  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
proposal  obtained  the  approbation  of  influential  members  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  in  1863,  and  was,  in  many  of  its  details,  the 
basis  on  which  the  present  Charity  Commission  was  constituted.  That 
Commission  might  have  its  powers  extended,  and  its  relations  so 
altered  as  to  occupy  the  place  which  it  did  in  the  original  scheme. 

*'  On  the  Religious  Difficulty  the  resultant  opinion  of  the  Department 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  secure  the  exemp- 
tion of  children  in  state-aided  schools  from  teaching  out  of  harmony 
with  the  convictions  of  their  parents.  Whether  this  was  to  be  effected 
on  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause;  or  by  the  adoption  of  a 
secular  system,  was  a  point  on  which  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  about 
equally  divided,  though  the  feeling  was  strong  that  if  the  former  plan 
unhappily  proved  to  be  inadequate,  then  a  secular  scheme  must  be 
adopted.  There  was  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion,  in  which  the 
President  concurred,  that  the  matter  was  ripe  for  immediate  parlia- 
mentary treatment. 

**  The  conditions  on  which  pecuniary  assistance  by  the  State  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  reach  classes  of  schools  hitherto  either  inade- 
quately or  completely  unaided  formed  the  subject  of  a  lengthy 
discussion.  Against  the  lightening  of  the  conditions  it  was  argued 
that  to  lower,  in  any  case,  the  standard  on  which  grants  might  be 
given  was  to  infringe  on  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  system,  which 
was  the  extension  of  popular  education  so  long  as  it  did  not  fall  below 
a  certain  standard  of  efnciency ;  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  grant 
assistance  on  different  terms  to  schools  standing  side  by  side  ;  and  it 
was  better  to  wait  for  some  thorough  scheme  of  education,  rather  than 
adopt  make-shift  alleviations  in  the  interval.  But  the  feeling  of  the 
Department  inclined  towards  the  belief  that  the  necessities  of  the 
classes  shut  out  from  the  present  system  were  so  urgent  as  to  outweigh 
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Boch  considerations,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  accordingly 
adopted : — 

*^  ^  That  this  Department,  while  strongly  aflBrming  that  complete  provision  for 
national  education  must  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  much  might  be  done  in  the  meantime  by  relaxing  in  some  points 
the  Privy  Council  rules,  and  therefore  earnestly  request  the  Council  of  the 
Association  to  press  on  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  necessity 
for  modifying  the  Revised  Code  in  the  following  particulars  in  the  case  of 
elementary  schools,  where  the  average  attendance  is  below  70,  or  where  the 
school  fees  do  not  reach  one-sixth  of  the  total  annual  expenses : 

**  *  1.  That  a  certificated  teacher  be  not  necessarily  required. 

**  *  2.  That  the  age  at  which  children  present  at  the  inspection  become  entitled 
to  the  grant  of  6t.  6dl,  without  individual  examination,  be  raised  from  six  to 
eight  years. 

^  *  8.  That  supplementary  rules  8  and  9,  which  fix  the  standard  higher  than 
the  schools  in  view  can  attain  be  not  enforced. 

**  *  4.  That  where  an  additional  expense  is  incurred  by  industrial  teaching  a 
grant  in  aid  be  given. 

"  « 5.  That  when  the  schools  are  held  in  rented  premises  no  reduction  be  made 
for  endowment,  unless  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  endowment 
over  the  rent." ' 

"  A  discussion  on  Mr.  Nassau  Moles  worth's  paper  on  "  The  Half-time 
System,  brought  out  the  expression  of  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  that  system  to  all  branches  of  labour." 

HEAXTH. 

"In  tho  Department  of  Health  the  suggestion  of  the  Standing 
Committee  that  a  Royal  Commission  ought  to  be  issued  to  frame  a 
measure  for  the  consolidation  and  better  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  public  health,  was  unanimously  approved.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  that  in  any  such  revision  of  legislation,  many  sanitary 
enactments  which  are  now  permissive,  should  be  made  compulsory ; 
and  that  the  area  of  sanitary  administration  should  foe  extenaed  so  as 
to  embrace  considerable  population. 

"The  evil  effects  of  smoke  on  health,  vegetation,  and  on  certain 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  on  the  spirits  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  were  insisted  on  in  another  paper  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  It 
was  considered  that  small,  certain,  and  cumulative  fines  would  be 
more  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  this  nuisance  than  heavy  fines, 
which  are'  seldom  imposed  and  are  therefore  inoperative.  It  was 
thought  that  the  duty  of  inspection  and  of  enforcing  penalties  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Government,  rather  than  of  parties  locally  in- 
terested. Cases  in  Cornwall  were  cited  of  the  prevention  of  smoke 
for  nearly  50  years  past  by  the  careful  use  of  coal,  and  with  great 
saving  of  fuel ;  and  it  was  the  predominant  opinion  that  smoke  could 
be  consumed,  and  that  measures  ought  at  onco  to  be  taken  to  secure 
this  most  desirable  end. 

"  In  the  debate  on  the  pollution  of  rivers,  opened  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu : — 

«« « That  while  ^it  is  necessary  to  remove,  as  speedily  as  possible,  excreta  and 
refuse  from  houses,  it  is  advisable  to  procure  eventually  compulsiory  legislation 
against  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  that  the  Council  be 
requested  to  petition  Parliament  to  compel  towns  and  manufactories  to  use  all 
practicable  means  for  arresting  such  pollution.* " 

^'  On  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  it  was  considered  that 
the  present  Act  requires  amendment.  It  was  suggested  that  the  law 
ahoiUd  be  in  some  degree  assimilated  to  that  reiaUtig  to  N<ve\^^  ^iid^ 

c  % 
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moaflurcfl,  and  that  the  penalties  for  offences  shoald  be  chiefly  in  die 
nature  of  publication  and  exposure. 

"  The  Hubjcct  of  volunteer  nurses  was  dealt  with  in  an  able  paper 
by  MiHH  Garrett,  and  her  opinion  that  the  ben  pennanent  Mcnrirr  for 
obtaining  good  nursing  is  to  give  a  higher  status  and  more  liberal  pftj 
to  those  employed,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience. 

"The  excellent  water  supply  of  Manchester  was  noticed  more  thmn 
once  in  the  Department  wit&  hearty  commendation,  and  a  valuable 

Saper  on  the  health  of  the  city  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Ransome  and 
[r.  Royftton. 

"  A  Buggefltion  was  made  to  the  Department,  which  seemed  to  meet 
with  general  approval,  that  the  relations  of  Dr.  Snow  would  be  fitting^ 
recipients  of  a  pension  in  the  civil  list  in  requital  of  the  service 
renaored  to  humanity  by  hia  discovery  of  the  mode  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  cholera  by  impure  water." 

r.CONOlIT    A>D    TRADE. 

**  In  Section  A  of  the  Department  of  Economy  and  Trade  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  after  a  long  discussion,  affirming  that  the  necessities 
of  the  country-  call  loudly  upon  the  Legi<;lature  to  pass  a  ^neral 
measure  to  amend  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
and  requesting  the  Council  to  memorialize  the  Government  for  the 
enactment  of  huch  a  measure,  and  for  the  insertion  therein  of  clauses 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  townships  and  parishes  entirely  to 
prohibit  the  granting  or  renewing  licences  whenever  a  large  majority 
BO  desire. 

**  ()t\  the  flubject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  an  im- 
portant di.HCus^ion  took  place,  the  general  result  of  which  seemed  to 
ne  rather  in  favour  of  buying  up  blocks  of  old  buildings,  and  putting 
them  in  a  condition  suitable  for  numan  habitation,  than  of  attempting 
much  at  present  in  the  way  of  new  erections.  A  strong  feeling  was 
expressea  in  favor  of  Parliament  granting  compulsory  powers  for 
obtaining  possession  of  such  buildings. 

**  The  suVjject  of  Co-operation  was  also  fuUv  discussed.  Much 
valuable  information  was  obtained,  and  while  tbe  difBculties  which 
lie  in  the  way  were  stated  by  various  speakers,  there  was  a  genenJ 
agreement  in  the  hope  of  final  success. 

"  In  Section  B  or  the  same  Department  the  question  of  Taxation 
was  discussed,  and  a  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  number 
of  articles  subject  to  duties  of  custom  and  excise  should  be  further 
dimini.-hed,  in  the  social  interesits  of  a  people  still  heavily  burdened 
with  impof-tH.  whose  industrial  resources  and  bodily  comforts  have 
multiplied  f-o  marvellously  under  successive  reductions  of  indirect 
taxes,  and  seem  to  promise  an  almost  unlimited  expansion  under  a 
wise  fiHcal  policy. 

**  The  question  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  and  of  the  reduction  of  the 
National  bebt  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section. 

"  The  important  questions  alluded  to  above,  and  others  which  have 
occupied  the  Congress,  will  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Council  and  the  different  Committees  during  the  ensuing  session; 
while  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions,  which  will  be  as  usual 
supplied  gratuitously  to  each  guinea-member,  will  contain  an  accurate 
and  permanent  record  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  this  Manchester 
Meeting. 

'•  The  Council  have  only  further  to  add  that  they  have  accepted,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  an  invitation  from  the  Town  Council  of 
Belfast  to  hold  the    Eleventh   Annual   Meeting  in  that   city  in   the 
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month  of  September,  1867.  They  trust  that  they  may  be  then  able 
to  congratulate  the  members  on  a  Congress  as  successful  and  instruc- 
tive as  that  which  is  now  about  to  close." 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
Report  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  shewn  by  the  Local 
Committee  9  and  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  principal  manufactories^  and  a  number  of 
public  institutions  were  thrown  open  to  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates^ and  that  the  accommodation  supplied  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  was  unusually  liberal.  For  the  highly 
successful  arrangements  of  the  Congress,  we  were  especially 
indebted  to  the  Local  Secretaries,  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  Mr. 
Herbert  Philips,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  SteinthaL  The  total 
proceeds  of  the  tickets  sold  at  the  Meeting,  amoimting  to 
the  sum  of  £1,072  10s.  were  transmitted  to  the  Association 
by  the  Local  Treasurer,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  on  the  29th 
day  of  November  last,  and  were  acknowledged  by  a  resolution 
of  that  date  expressing  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council,  for 
the  success  of  the  Manchester  Congress. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Sheffield  volume  of  Transactions 
the  Council  received  from  Lord  Brougham  an  intimation  that 
he  could  not  again  undertake  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Association  ;  and  therefore  the  following  resolution,  moved 
by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

**  That  this  Council  have  heard  with  great  regret  the  announcement 
made  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  he  feels  it  indispensable  to  decline  to 
preside  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  at  Manchester;  and  they 
cannot  receive  this  announcement  without  putting  on  record  tiieir 
grateful  sense  of  the  great  services  which  his  Lordship  has  rendered 
to  the  Association  as  its  President  from  its  commencement,  and 
by  his  presence  and  addresses  at  every  Annual  Meeting,  as  well  as 
by  the  exertions  of  his  personal  influence  to  promote  the  success  of  all 
the  objects  which  the  Association  has  had  in  view." 

With  respect  to  resolutions  passed  by  the  Departments  at 
Manchester,  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Government  elicited 
the  information  that  her  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  issue  a 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  expediency  of  forming  a  Code  or 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  England ;  and  under  these  circumstaoLceA 
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^e  Council  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  another  deputa- 
tion to  the  Premier  on  this  subject.*  This  Commission  haa 
recently  made  its  first  report,  proposing  that  some  portions  of 
a  Digest  should  be  made  tentatively,  a  recommendation  which 
unfortunately  falls  far  short  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Association. 

The  Council  determined  to  leave  the  resolutions  concerning 
the  treatment  of  life-sentenced  convicts  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  who  has  been  consulted  by  the  Home  Office 
on  the  subject. 

The  following  Memorial  was  presented  by  a  deputation  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  President  of  the  Privy  Council*, 
on  the  15th  of  January  last. 

"The  Conncil  of  the  Xational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  desires  to  submit  to  your  Grace  the  propriety  of  some- 
what relaziuff  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code  in  the  case  of 
nrfoan  Schools  intended  for  very  poor  children.  They  propose  to  define 
these  schools  as  **  town  schools  in  which  the  fees  in  the  aggregate  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  total  annusd  expenses. 
This  definition  would  keep  down  the  payments  to  an  average  or  about 
Id.  a  week. 

*'  Much  evidence  has  been  accumulated  which  proves  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  children  now  absent  from  the  schools  aided  by 
the  State  are  shut  out  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  the 
school  fees. 

"  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  schools  for  this  class  of  children  can  be 
permanently  maintained  by  benevolent  persons,  for  the  burden  is  too 
neavy.  In  other  elementary  schools,  the  subscribers  have  to  provide 
only  about  one-third  of  the  annual  income,  the  children's  fees  and  the 
Government  grants  furnishing  the  rest ;  but  in  these  the  fees  range 
from  nothing  to  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  cost,  while  experience  has 
shown  that  schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  poverty-stricken 
parents,  even  if  the  conditions  of  the  Revised  Code  were  complied 
with,  must  always  fall  below  the  average  standard,  and  consequently 
obtain,  on  the  present  terms,  very  small  assistance  from  Government. 

**  The  Council  therefore  earnestly  beg  your  favourable  consideration 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  Code  in  the  case  of  these  schools,  in  the  three 
following  particulars ; — 

"I.  That  a  certificated  teacher  be  not  necessarily  required.  The 
existing  requirement  places  poor  schools  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  more  efficient  certificate-holders  will  not  take 
charge  of  a  school  for  destitute  children  in  a  squalid  neighbourhood, 
unless  induced  to  do  so  by  a  high  salary.  The  jnanagers  therefore 
have  to  accept  the  alternative  of  unusual  expense,  or  comparatively 
inefficient  teaching.     Were  they  left  free  in  their  choice,  however, 

*  See  p.  XXXV  of  the  Introduction  to  the  TrantaeHont  of  1865. 
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they  could  procure  masters  and  mistresses  more  suitable  for  such 
schools,  at  a  moderate  salary,  than  the  lower  grade  of  those  who  hold 
certificates  are  likely  to  prove,  their  training  not  having  given  the 
latter  any  special  qualification  for  the  management  of  children  of  the 
destitute  class. 

"  n.  That  Supplementary  Rule  9  be  not  enforced;  that  the  CTant 
for  average  attendance  be  raised  (except  in  infant  schools)  from  Is.  to 
5s. ;  and  the  grant  after  examination  n*om  8s.  to  9s.  By  thus  slightly 
lowering  the  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  grant  for 
attaining  it,  the  Council  believe  that  the  schools  in  question  would 
obtain  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  assistance  as  others  do.  For  more 
they  do  not  ask. 

**  m.  That  wherever  additional  expense  be  incurred  for  industrial 
teaching  a  grant  in  aid  be  given.  For  this  concession  the  Council 
■  submit  that  there  are  two  adequate  reasons.  However  desirable  in- 
dustrial teaching  may  be  in  other  elementary  schools,  in  those  for 
'  neglected  and  destitute  children '  it  is  almost  a  necessity ;  partly 
because  from  their  habits  they  are  unfit  to  bear  long  mental  exertion, 
and  partly  because  they  have  to  be  taught  in  school  to  earn  their 
livelihood. 

"  The  Council  are  convinced  that  these  relaxations  might  be  made 
without  danger  of  abuse.  The  condition  that  the  fees,  which  usually 
reach  one-third,  shall  not  exceed  one-ninth  of  the  annual  cost,  would 
render  these  schools  so  burdensome  to  their  supporters  as  effectually 
to  prevent  their  establishment  where  no  real  necessity  exists." 


In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment in  favour  of  a  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  Public  Health,  the  following  Memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  a  deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  President 
of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  2nd  of  April  last,  when  an 
undertaking  was  ^ven  by  his  Grace,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  should  be  at  once  directed  to  the  subject. 

"The  Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  desires  to  submit  to  your  Grace  the  following  considera- 
tions respecting  an  amendment  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating 
to  Public  Health:— 

^'  These  laws  are  numerous  and  diverse  ;  and,  as  different  subjects 
of  legislative  interference  arise  from  year  to  year,  become  more  com- 
plex and  more  difficult  to  interpret  and  apply. 

'*  Some  of  the  enactments  are  general,  some  local.  The  provisions 
of  the  latter  are  often  of  universal  value  and  applicability,  and  might 
beneficially  be  introduced  into  the  former.  In  other  instances  there 
are  different  enactments  relating  to  the  same  cases,  with  different 

Senalties  for  the  same  offences.  For  instance,  sec.  63  of  '  The  Public 
[ealth  Act,  1848,'  and  sec.  2  of  '  The  Nuisances  Removal  Amendment 
Act,'  26  and  27  Yict.  c.  117,  intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat,  and  collateral  in  their  operation,  impose  a  penalty,  the  one  of 
£10,  the  other  of  £20,  in  precisely  similar  cases.  This,  of  necessity, 
leads  to  confusion. 
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**  Some  important  enactmeuts  are  permissive ;  indeed  this  principle 
▼ery  extensiyely  pervades  sanitary  acts  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
consequently  they  are  seldom  acted  upon.  For  instance,  sec.  Sffi  of 
*  The  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act,  1855,'  where,  when  ditches,  etc.,  are  a 
nuisance,  it  is  left  to  '  the  opinion  of  the  local  authority '  to  decide 
whether  the  nuisance  requires  a  sewer  for  its  abatement ;  and  sees. 
23  and  24  of  '*  The  Sanitary  Act,  1866,'  relating  respectively  to  the 
provision  of  means  for  disinfection,  and  of  carnages  for  the  conyey- 
ance  of  persons  sick  of  infectious  disorders ;  sec.  27  of  the  same  Act 
and  sec.  81  of  '  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,'  concerning  the  establish- 
ment ofjplaces  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies ;  and  sec.  52  of  '  The 
Public  Health  Act,  1848,'  with  reference  to  compelling  a  proper  pro- 
vision of  closets  in  factories,  are  all  permissive. 

"  The  bodies  appointed  to  administer  Health  Laws  are  not  always 
identical,  as  it  is  evidently  expedient  that  they  should  be.  There  are 
natural  connections  which  ousht  not  to  be  disregarded — e.g,,  the  supply 
of  water  with  the  removal  of  waste ,  the  large  with  the  small  means 
of  drainage.  These  are  under  diverse  authorities.  Without  bodies  of 
more  general  and  uniform  powers,  wider  districts,  and  highly  Qualified 
Officers  of  Health  precluded  from  private  practice,  Healtn  Laws 
cannot  be  made  fully  successful  in  tneir  operation.  '  The  Sanitary 
Act,  1861,'  constitutes  sewer  authorities,  differing,  in  some  respects, 
from  local  authorities  under  other  statutes.  The  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts  are  committed  to  the  management  of  the  police  in  the 
metropolis,  to  Local  Boards  of  Health,  to  Town  Commissioners  and 
Justices  in  other  places.  The  appointment  of  analysts  rests  with  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  counties,  and  with  the  Town  Council  in 
boroughs  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  instead  of  with  the  usual 
authorities  for  sanitary  purposes.  Further,  thi«  most  important 
appointment  is  seldom  maae,  as  the  law  merely  gives  a  permission  to 
appoint. 

**  The  local  authorities  arc  more  or  less  unlearned,  and  for  that 
reason  require  plain  and  specific  directions.  They  are  interested  in 
diminising  the  rates,  unmindful  of  the  probable  costliness  of  their 
parsimony;  and  they  are,  therefore,  frequently  unwilling  to  act  in 
sanitary  matters,  except  under  compulsion.  They  are  often  ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  indifferent  to  flagrant 
nuisances,  and  to  the  serious  consequences  arising  therefrom  to  indi- 
viduals, to  others  beyond  the  offending  district,  and  to  society  at  large. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  special  and  central  department  to  stimulate  an 
unwilling  or  inefficient  local  authority,  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to 
diffuse  to  all  the  knowlege  obtained  from  districts  that  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other,  to  protect  individuals  and  minorities  against 
injustice,  and  being  possessed  of  the  highest  practical  knowledge,  to 
construct  or  sanction  bye-laws  and  local  regulations. 

"The  Building  Acts,  which  should  at  least  contain  sound  rules  for 
insuring  due  attention  to  health  in  the  erection  of  habitations,  are 
very  deficient  indeed  in  this  point  of  primary  importance.  In  some 
few  places  bye-laws  are  even  now  made  to  serve  the  purpose.  It  is 
undeniable  that  without  some  very  uniform  and  stringent  additions 
and  alterations  to  Building  Acts  (such  as  that  which  is  now  being 
promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  the  construction  of 
healthy  dwellings,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  acknowledged 
to  be  required  on  a  very  large  scale  indeed,  will  most  deplorably  fail ; 
and  the  new  tenements  will  doubtless  be  as  bad  as  the  old,  or  even 
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**The  sale  of  unwholesome  and  adulterated  food  calls  for  very 
serious  attention,  and  for  a  much  more  efficient  law.  The  present 
law  is  full  of  difficulties  and  defects,  is  much  complained  of,  and  is 
almost  inoperative. 

**  While,  therefore,  the  Acts  remain  so  complicated  and  multifarious, 
as  are  those  now  in  force,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  an  efficient 
sanitary  administration ;  especially  as  the  principles  underlying  all 
true  sanitary  law  are  the  same,  more  or  less  applicable  in  the  same 
way  in  all  places. 

**  On  those  grounds  the  Council  earnestly  submit,  for  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Government — 

**  1.  That  the  laws  of  Public  Health  require  to  be  revised 
and  consolidated  with  plain  and  specific  enactments 
on  sanitary  matters. 

**  2.  That  permissive  enactments  are  generally  taken  to 
be  permissions  not  to  act,  and  tnat  therefore  the 
most  useful  provisions  should  be  made  peremptory. 

"  3.  That  the  constitution  of  sanitary  authorities  should 
be  more  imif orm ;  their  areas  of  administration  more 
extensive ;  their  powers  and  functions  more  com- 
prehensive ;  and  tnat  some  provision  be  made  for  the 
addition  of  members  possessing  other  and  higher 
qualifications  than  those  now  required. 

*'  4.  That  the  inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
Health  Laws  by  the  local  authorities  is  in  part  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  central  power,  which  could  be 
appealed  to  without  reference  to  the  courts  of  law, 
and  could  by  means  of  judicious  advice,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  legal  compulsion,  cause  the  local 
authorities  to  do  their  duty." 

In  Section  A  of  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  Manchester,  and  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Council  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  that 
Department,  to  consider  and  report  thereon : 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  the  interests  of  the  country 
call  loudly  upon  me  Legislature  to  a  pass  a  general  measure  amending 
the  laws  regulating  to  3ie  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  would  there- 
fore respectfully  request  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  memorialising  Government  to  insert  clauses  in  any 
measure  amending  the  licence  laws,  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  town- 
ships and  parishes  entirely  to  prohibit  the  granting  or  renewing  of 
licences  whenever  a  large  majority  so  desire. 

^ 

The  Committee,  after  several  discussions,  prepared  a  memo- 
rial embodying  substantially  the  recommendation  contained  in 
this  resolution,  and  presented  the  same  to  the  Council  for  ap- 
proval ;  but  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  measure  commonly  known  as  the  Liverpool  Bill,  as  well  as 

d 
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the  difference  of  opinion  apparent  in  the  Council  on  the  question 
ia  luced  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  memorial.* 

On  the  2l8t  of  March  the  Council  appointed  a  Si)ecial  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  working  of  the  system 
of  Jury  Trial,  and  the  best  mode  of  removing  and  defects 
therein  and  securing  its  efficiency.  This  Committee  has 
already  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  information 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses  specially  conversant  with  the 
subject^  and  has  communicated  the  results  of  its  inquiries 
(through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling)  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recently  appointed  to 
investigate  some  points  bearing  on  this  vital  question  of 
constitutional  law. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  eminent  of  our  members  visited  India  with 
a  view  to  inquire  into  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  on  her  return  to  England  in  this  spring  she  communicated 
the  information  she  had  acquired  respecting  the  state  of  Female 
Education,  and  of  the  Gaols  in  India,  to  two  evening  meetings 
of  the  members  at  the  office  of  the  Association.  On  the 
second  occasion  Major  Hutchinson,  Inspector  of  Police  in  the 
Punjaub,  also  gave  the  result  of  his  official  experience  on  the 
state  of  prison  discipline  in  that  province.  The  Committee  of 
the  Reformatory  Section  thereupon  resolved  to  present  the 
subjoined  Memorial  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 

"  SiB,  —  The  Committee  of  the  Reformatory  Section  of  the 
Associarion  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  be^s  respectfully  to  rolioit  your  att(Mition  to  the 
ptate  of  the  Gaols  and  of  Prison  Dijjciplino  in  indiu. 

"You  are,  Sir,  aware  that  the  question  of  the  due  treatment  of 
criminals,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  the  future 
prevention  of  crime,  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Societies 

*  I  must  take  the  opporiuaity  of  correciing  an  inaouracy  in  the/uw/v.aZ  cf  the 
Association,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  feeling  of  the  Council  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  withdrawing  this  memorial.  Though  quite  ready  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  il  might  not  Ije  exi>edient  to  preas  the  Bubjcct  on  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Office  at  that  particular  moment,  I  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
memorial,  in  order  that  action  might  be  taken  upon  it  on  the  lirst  favourable 
opporiunity.  Certainly  there  were  several  members  of  the  Cuncil  who  agreed  in 
that  view  of  the  matter.    G.W.U. 
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represented  by  this  Committee.  It  has  also  been  frequently  considered 
by  Parliament,  and  has  been  reported  on  by  Boyal  Commissions  and 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  By  these  means  the  true  principles  of 
Prison  Discipline  have  been  fully  elucidated;  a  system  foundea  upon 
those  principles  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  successful  operation  in 
the  convict  prisons  of  Ireland ;  while  a  similar  system  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  adopted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

**The  establishment  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  of  a  system  of 
Prison  Discipline  founded  on  the  same  sound  principles,  is  the  object 
which  the  Committee  has  in  view  in  thus  addressing  you.  Of  the 
existing  evils  in  the  Gaols  of  India,  evils  great  and  even  terrible,  the 
Committee  can  have  no  doubt,  after  hearing  the  information  detailed 
to  it  by  eye-witnesses  who  have  recently  quitted  that  country.  This 
evidence  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  facts  stated  in  printed 
official  reports. 

*'  For  example,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  separation  of  criminals 
at  night  is  an  essential  element  of  sound  prison  oiscipline.  Now  the 
Committee  learns  that  throughout  the  Gaols  of  India  tnere  are  but  few 
separate  sleeping  cells,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  prisoners 
bemg  locked  up  together,  generally  for  twelve  hours,  and  that  without 
light.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  prison 
officers  find  it  impossible  to  prevent  grievous  moral  contaminations, 
and  even  heinous  crime, 

**  The  Committee  also  learns  that  hardly  any  provision  exists  for  the 
instruction  of  the  prisoners,  either  by  the  appointment  of  suitable 
schoolmasters,  or  in  any  other  way,  It  is  oDvious  that  religious 
teaching  cannot  be  given  to  Native  prisoners ;  but  this  makes  it  the 
more  important  that  thev  should  have  the  benefit  of  moral  training, 
and  of  the  elements  of  eaucation. 

**  The  case  of  the  female  prisoners  seems  to  be  even  more  deplorable 
than  tiiat  of  the  males ;  since  they  not  onlv  sufBer  the  same  evils,  but 
have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  left  without  any  warders  of 
their  own  sex,  and  in  a  great  measure  without  care  or  help  in  their 
wretchedness. 

<<  The  Committee  is  informed  that  in  many  gaols  there  is  enormous 
crowding,  and  other  evils  incident  to  the  unsuitable  condition  of  the 
buildings,  which  frequently  have  been  erected  for  other  purposes  than 
that  for  which  they  are  employed.  There  is  consequently  a  very  high 
mortality.  The  Gaol  Beport  of  the  Madras  Presidency  gives  a  death 
rate  of  12-944  per  cent,  per  annum. 

**  Hardly  any  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  reformatory 
treatment  of  young  ofEenders  in  India ;  yet  the  contaminating  nature 
of  the  gaols,  and  the  known  increase  of  juvenile  crime,  make  the 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  an  urgent  necessity.  To  you. 
Sir,  the  Committee  need  not  quote  the  beneficial  results  which  have 
followed  the  institution  of  reformatories  in  this  kingdom,  for  you  have 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent,  as  you  were  one  of  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  that  system. 

**  The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  evils  above  described  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration  by  the  Government  of  India, 
and  that  some  ameliorations  have  been  at  various  times  effected ;  but 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement  seem  to  be  too  great  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  means  hitherto  employed.  The  principles  of  con- 
vict treatment  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  kingdom  do  not  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  into  In<ua.  At  this  moment  several  new 
gaols  are  contemplatea,  and  central  prisons  for  long-sentenced 
prisoners  are  in  course  of  erection;  yet  even  in  these  the  provision 
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of  separate  sleeping  cells  for  all  the  prisoners  does  not  form  part  of 
the  arrangements,  nor  is  the  Committee  aware  that  the  gaols  eenerallj 
are  being  constructed  in  a  manner  saited  to  the  adoption  oi  a  Bound 
system  of  discipline.  Immediate  action  seems,  therefore,  to  be  urgentlT 
required  to  prevent  ^e  expenditure  of  public  money  in  a  way  whicn 
may  hereafter  be  deeply  regretted.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
Committee  ventures  to  suggest  that  a  Commission,  constituted  of  some 
person  or  ])ersons  thoroughly  versed  in  the  improved  treatment  of 
convicts,  be  sent  to  India  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  there  in 
the  establishment  of  a  proper  system  of  prison  discipline. 

"The  Committee  need  not  point  out  that  a  salutary  treatment  of 
prisoners  leads  necessarily  to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  conse- 
(juently  to  an  economical  saving  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
whole  community.  On  this  ^ound  alone  the  Committee  might  be 
justified  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  there  are  higher 
considerations  than  this ;  those  of  the  welfare  of  the  immense  popula- 
tion  of  India,  and  of  the  moral  duty  which  devolves  on  our  nation  to 
care  for  the  interests  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects.  These,  Sir,  have 
impelled  the  Committee  to  address  you  thus  earnestly,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  its  representations  will  receive  from  you  a  favourable 
hearing." 

The  deputation  who  presented  this  Memorial  on  the  5th 
June  last  were  most  favourably  received  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  active  steps  may  be  soon 
taken  by  the  India  Office  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Association  will  resolve  to  address  its 
attention  more  closely  than  it  has  hitherto  done  to  the  social 
condition  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects ;  and  it  will  doubtless 
manifest  its  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  recently 
founded  in  Bengal  for  objects  similar  to  its  owu^  and  on  a  basis 
carefully  modelled  after  its  example. 

The  Rev.  Walter  L.  Clay,  having  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary ,^  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  May,  1866,  on  the  retirement  of  Miss  Isa 
Craig.  The  office  has  been  thereupon  abolished  by  the 
Council. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Culling 
Hanbury,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Reformatory  Section,  has 
been  already  noticed.  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  who  was  President 
of  the  Health  Department  at  the  York  Congress,  Sir  Villiers 
Surtees,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Manning  have  also  died  within  the 
twelvemonth  past. 

The  Eleventh  Congress  will  be  opened  at  Belf .tst  on  the 
18th  of  September  next,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Dufferin. 

GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS. 
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RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  E.G., 

PRESIDENT   OP   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


HAVING  already  fulfilled  the  respective  offices  of  a  Vice- 
president  and  President  at  two  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Institution,  if  I  be  asked  a  reason  of  my  re-appearance  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  answer  thereto  will  be  very  simple. 

First,  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  distin- 
guished honour,  was  called  away  to  exercise  his  high  talents  in 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department;   and, 

secondly.  Lord  Brougham,  who  has  so  often  and  so  power- 
fully occupied  this  chair,  pleaded  in  refusal,  the  increase  of  age 
and  infirmities,  desiring  some  little  repose  after  his  brilliant 
and  laborious  services.  However  deep  our  regret,  the  appeal 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  committee, — though  sure  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  successor,  and  impossible  to  find  a  substitute; 
and  while  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  noble  lord,  differing 
from  60  many  .men,  who  at  times  are  able  but  not  ready, 
and  at  others  ready  but  not  able,  would  here  be,  as  usual,  both 
ready  and  able  in  any  effort  of  science  and  intellect, — gave  way 
upon  the  point,  and  followed  his  judgment  rather  than  their 
own. 

By  this  time  the  session  was  very  far  advanced ;  most  persons 
of  note  had  quitted  London — the  choice  was  necessarily  limited; 
and  the  request  was  addressed  to  myself,  with  which  I 
complied,  because,  although  weary  from  labour  and  other 
causes,  and  in  many  respects  unfit,  I  wished  to  show  that 
I  had  not  forgotten,  and  that  I  never  could  forget,  the  people 
of  Lancashire. 

We  are  now  about  to  celebrate  our  tenth  anniversary,  and 
we  may  be  summoned  to  show  cause  why  our  existence  should 
be  prolonged :  we  may  hear  that  the  questions  are  exhausted, 
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and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  details  is  wearisome 
and  useless.  But  let  it  be  observed,  tliat  the  repetition  of  the 
same  details  is  not  in  the  same  places  and  before  the  sanoie 
audiences ;  and,  even  if  it  were  eo,  there  steps  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  "  to  write  the  Fame  things  to  you,  to  me, 
indeed,  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe ;" — safe,  because 
we  speak  of  things  which  come  home  to  every  man's  life,  and 
almost  to  every  man's  bosom — things  which  cannot  be 
neglected,  if  ignorantly,  without  danger,  and,  if  wilfully, 
without  both  danger  and  crime. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  given  to  the  world  several 
volumes  of  Transactions^  abounding  in  most  valuable  reports  of 
our  discussions  and  proceedings.  They  are  rich  in  argument 
and  facts  on  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  our  programme ;  and 
were  the  curious  and  the  sympathising  disposed  to  study  them 
we  miglit  be  spared,  for  some  time  at  least,  any  further  efforts 
in  this  direction.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  and  we  must  trace 
it  to  a  spirit  at  all  periods  strong,  but  peculiarly  so  in  our  own 
generation— a  love  of  things  actually  or  apparently  new.  An 
old  thought,  an  old  fact,  an  old  inference,  dressed  up  in  a  new 
garment  and  presented  in  a  fresh  light,  has  all  the  charm  of 
novelty,  even  to  minds  well  conversant  with  the  subject;  and 
hundreds,  no  doubt,  who  would  shrink  from  the  dull  and 
solitary  pursuit  of  facts  diffused  through  numerous  and  bulky 
octavos,  are  fascinated  by  the  human  voice  in  the  delivery 
of  eloquent  addres&es,  or  in  the  lively,  vicrorous,  and  profitable 
discussions  that  follow  so  frequently  on  the  close  of  the  several 
paf)er8. 

But,  though  we  have  old  subjects,  see  how  constantly  we 
are  aided  by  new  men — and  herein  lies  one  great  advantage  of 
our  system.  Latent  science,  latent  zeal,  latent  energy,  latent 
intellect,  latent,  through  difhdence,  want  of  opportunity,  or 
subject-matter,  are  brought  to  the  light  of  day  before  your 
assembled  congress.  Each  one  who  has  contributed  an  essay, 
or  taken  part  in  the  deliberations,  returns  to  his  home,  and 
becomes  recognised  as  a  centre  of  influence  and  practical 
knowledge.  Thus  the  spirit  and  power  of  active  service  are 
widely  diffused,  silently  working  in  times  of  health,  but  prompt 
and  loud  in  times  of  disease  ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute,  under 
God's  good  providence,  the  suppression  of  the  late  epidemic, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  the  larger  views,  the  readier  knowledge, 
the  greater  capacity  for  imposing  discipline,  or  submitting  to 
it,  and  to  the  faculty,  so  recently  and  eo  advantageously  ex- 
hibited, for  immediate  and  effective  co-operation  among  func- 
tionaries and  volunteers,  professional  and  unprofessional  per- 
sons— all  which  issues  have  sprung  from  the  exhortations  we 
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have  uttered,  the  lessons  we  have  given,  the  facts  we  have 
adduced,  the  proofs  we  have  instituted,  and  the  healthy  and 
enlightening  circuit,  as  it  were,  of  our  Judges  of  Assize,  who 
go  forth,  year  by  year,  to  set  at  liberty  a  legion  of  physical 
and  moral  truths,  long  and  hopelessly  despised  or  imprisoned 
by  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  said  in  many  quarters,  ^^  the  Congress  has  exhausted  the 
subject,  but  nevertheless  it  has  devised  no  cures."  The 
second  part  of  the  sentence  thus  refutes  the  first,  for  the 
whole  thing  then  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  subject,  we  have  barely  penetrated  the  outer 
crust,  nor  will  our  real  difficulties  diminish,  as  in  the  physical 
sciences,  with  improvements  of  knowledge.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  lay  down  our  formulas,  as  in  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  geology,  to  be  obeyed  and  relished  the  moment  they  are 
reduced  to  actual  demonstration.  In  our  pursuits  the  moral 
and  physical  elements  are  closely,  intricately,  and  inseparably 
combined.  We  shall  probably  break  up,  this  very  session, 
having  established  to  our  hearts'  content,  and  that  of  all  think- 
ing people,  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  many  things 
essential  to  the  bodily  and  mental  welfare,  nay,  safety,  of 
millions,  all  to  be  set  aside  or  ignored,  as  the  phrase  is,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  by  vestries,  boards  of  guardians, 
and  every  form,  pressure,  and  kind  of  single  or  associated 
proprietors. 

To  pause,  however,  in  our  career,  would,  on  the  part  of 
science,  be  a  pusillanimous  confession  of  defeat ;  but  on  the 
part  of  humanity  and  morals  it  would  be  a  resolution  no  less 
perilous  than  disgraceful. 

Nevertheless,  some  care  is  required  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  may  be  wrong,  yet  I  cannot  but  suggest  a  little  hesitation 
before  we  embark  on  questions  that  are  simply  political  or 
imperial.  I  have  been  urged  to  lay  before  the  congress,  irri- 
gation in  India,  bribery  at  elections,  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  and  many  other  points  of  a  similar  character.  But, 
first,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  our  gatherings  converted  into 

Sarliaments;    and   secondly,   we    have    enough   on   hand   to 
emand,  and  to  occupy,  the  activity  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  a 
generation. 

The  President  of  the  day  is,  I  conclude,  expected  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the 
several  subjects  to  be  handled  in  the  various  sections.  For  my 
own  part  I  approach  not  a  few  of  them  with  fear  and  trembling, 
feeling,  in  my  ignorance,  that  the  ^^  safest  eloquence  concerning 
them  is  mv  silence;"  and  that  in  matters  of  law,  the  first 
here  on  the  list,  we  unprofessional  persons  are  tempted  some- 
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times  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question;  and  then 
we  are  sure  to  be  wrong.  So,  leaving  the  important  principles 
and  graver  details  to  the  enlightened  and  distinguished  men 
appointed  to  this  department,  I  will  simply  notice  one  or  two 
heads  that  have  fallen  occnsionally  under  my  own  observation. 

A  great  and  startling  problem  is  proposed,  "  What  are  the 
best  means  of  preventing  Infanticide  ?  "  I  am  glad  that  the 
subject  is  introduced,  and  that  the  congress  scouts  the  asser- 
tion made,  I  regret  to  say,  not  very  long  ago,  by  two  eminent 
[>ersons,  that  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  was  to  institute  a 
ibel  ngainst  the  women  of  England.  The  crime  has  attained 
to  formidable  proportions,  and  may  not,  in  decency,  be  dis- 
regarded. ^^  e  have  not  yet  sufficiently  exammed  and 
methodised  the  many,  various,  and  complicated  causes  that 
lead  to  the  perpetration  of  it  by  interested  agents,  or  the 
jialliation  of  it  before  juries.  My  own  opinion  is,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  that,  in  a  state  of  the  population,  where 
infant-life  is  not,  as  in  vigorous  and  growing  colonies,  of  high 
marketable  value,  the  law  will  do  but  little.  The  Bill  of  last 
session,  which  did  not  pass  into  an  Act,  offered  one  excellent 
])rovision ;  and  a  strict  registration  of  all  reputed  to  be  6tiil-i 
born,  might  give  us  some  further  security.  But  we  must  not 
rely  upon  statutes.  The  nostrums  of  some  reformers  are  unfit 
to  be  discussed ;  and  I  hope  that,  without  nmch  weightier 
argimients,  we  shall  place  very  small  confidence  in  Foundling 
Hospitals. 

The  coroner's  court  is  a  most  valuable  and  ancient  institu- 
tion; and  every  <me  will  acknowledge  how  many  admirable 
men  we  number  among  its  officers.  But  still,  we  may  ask, 
whether  the  j)roceedings  are  not  oftentimes  slurred  over  to  the 
miscarringe  of  public  justice,  particularly  in  cases  where  no 
j)ublic  excitement  has  preceded  the  inquiry.  We  may  ask, 
too,  whether  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  salary  for  a  fee,  does 
not,  in  many  instances,  virtually  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  inquiry  at  all  ? 

Are  we  right,  I  put  the  question  with  diffidence  before  men 
so  skilled  in  jurisprudence,  to  exhibit  such  extreme,  and 
almost  inviting,  lenity  towards  crime  and  violence,  in  some 
instances,  simply  because  the  parties  are  young  ?  Is  it  wise, 
is  it  just,  to  encircle  property  with  such  severity  of  protection, 
and  visit  offences  against  the  person  with  comparative  indif- 
ference ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  the  public  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  reasons  from  high  and  competent  authority. 

The  subject  of  education  will  be  so  well  handled  by  our 
lii)eral  and  enlightened  friend,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  his  coadjutors, 
that  cummcnt  of  mine  on  its  principles  and  practice  would 
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certainly,  be  superfluous,  and  might,  besides,  be  considered 
arrogant.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  few  words  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  review  the  past,  and 
compare  the  state  of  the  infantile  population  in  factories,  col- 
lieries, mines,  and  other  trades,  with  that  which  "  shocked  our 
eyes,  and  grieved  our  hearts,"  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Thanks  to  a  merciful  and  Almighty  Providence,  we  have 
learned,  and  learned  by  happy  experience,  that  labour,  manual 
labour,  the  lot  which  He  has,  in  His  wisdom,  assigned  to  the 
vast  majority  of  our  race,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  higliest 
moral  dignity  of  man.  Thousands,  nay  tens  of  thousands, 
under  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  toil,  are  receiving  a  sound 
and  effective  education  ;  the  young  by  frequenting  the  schools, 
the  adults,  both  male  and  female,  by  the  improvement  of  their 
opportunities  to  advance  in  moral,  domestic,  and  literary 
acquirements. 

The  alternation  of  work  and  study,  in  due  succession  and 
relief,  the  half-time  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  alike 
healthy  and  fruitful.  The  mind  is  not  depressed  by  the  labour, 
but  the  labour  is  invigorated  by  the  refreshment  of  the  mind. 
Do  we  not  all  feel  the  principle  of  it  in  ourselves  ?  Its 
practical  and  most  blessed  effects  we  see  in  all  the  mercantile 
occupations  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
We  see  it  in  numberless  industrial  schools  in  London  and  else- 
where. If  you  doubt  the  assertion,  study  the  Reports  of 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Redgrave,  and  their  efficient  officers,  the 
sub-inspectors ;  study  it  in  the  Reports  of  Messrs.  Chadwick 
and  Tufnell,  in  their  accounts  of  the  metropolitan  scholastic 
establishments. 

A  short  time  back  the  excellence  of  the  system  came  before 
my  eyes  in  a  very  prominent  way.  I  visited  the  Potteries  in 
company  with  Mr.  Inspector  Baker,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much, 
so  very  much,  of  this  successful  issue.  I  need  not  describe  to 
you  the  bodily  and  mental  degradation,  in  former  days,  of  that 
neglected  district,  the  state  of  the  places  of  work,  the  dust, 
the  insupportable  heat,  the  prolongation  of  toil  through  the 
day  and  through  the  night,  the  utter  ignorance,  the  gross 
immorality,  with  all  the  evils  that  attend  on  a  defiance  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  laws  of  nature.  They  are  all  set  forth 
at  large  in  that  true  bill  of  indictment  against  the  English 
nation,  the  five  Reports  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commis- 
sioners. But  how  is  it  now  ?  Though  the  test  has,  as  yet, 
been  only  partially  applied,  the  scene  is  changed.  Two  thou- 
sand children  are  at  school  on  the  half-time  system  ;  and  two 
thousand  children  are  thus  exhibiting  the  results  of  mercy- 
consideration,  and  love.     The  evidence  of  the  teachers  who 
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knew  them  before,  and  who  know  them  now,  is  wonderful  and 
heart-stirring. 

The  half-timers  are  equal,  nay,  oftentimes  superior,  to  the 
whole-tuners,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  study  and  work,  surpass 
those  who  study,  and  do  not  work  at  all.  Of  this  we  had  a 
forcible  proof  in  the  past  year,  when  the  half-timers  of  the 
several  schools  distanced  the  whole-timers,  in  the  race  of 
competition;    and,   in  almost  every  instance,  carried  oif  the 

Srizes.  The  reason  is  obvious;  the  character  of  their  toil 
emands  accuracy,  precision,  constant,  unwavering  attention, 
and  prompt  obedience ;  and  everything  must  be  seized  at  the 
moment,  because  nothing  can  be  recovered.  Unbroken,  un- 
wearied after  moderate  toil,  they  bring  their  habits  with  them 
to  the  school ;  and  the  discipline  of  pots  and  pans,  humble  as 
it  may  appear,  is  found  to  be  nobly  instrumental  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  letters  and  learning. 

"  I  was  opposed  to  the  measure,**  said  one  of  the  intelligent 
schoolmasters,  "  but  a  few  months  have  given  me  a  totally 
different  view.  Formerly  as  I  went  through  the  streets,  1 
heard  nothing  but  oaths  and  cursing,  blasphemies  and  obscenity, 
from  children  of  the  tenderest  years.  But  now  I  hear  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  the  boys  touch  their  caps ;  and  the  girls  drop 
their  curtsies,  and  all  try  to  exhibit  affection  and  respect." 

This  I  can  confirm  by  personal  observation.  AVhcn  I  went 
into  the  schools,  and  talked  to  them  of  their  books,  of  the 
course  they  had  begun,  of  the  liO[)es  they  entertained,  and  of 
the  thraldom  from  which  they  had  been  delivered,  their  eyes 
sparkled  with  confidence,  freedom,  and  joy  ;  and  I  blessed 
God — who  could  help  it  ?  and  I  blessed  the  legislature,  and  I 
blessed  the  employers,  and  I  blessed  the  schoolmasters,  and  in 
my  satisfaction,  I  blessed  everybody  for  the  glorious  sight  I 
had  been  permitted  to  witness. 

All,  however,  is  not  achieved.  There  is  much  land  yet  to 
be  won.  *'  Let  not  him  that  puttcth  on  his  armour,  boast  him- 
self like  him  that  putteth  it  off."  I  appeal  to  you  on  the  behalf 
of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  children,  women,  and  young 
persons,  still  under  the  slavery  of  cruel  and  oppressive  trade, 
who  are,  to  this  hour,  without  the  pale  of  legislative  pro- 
tection. 

But  while  I  leave  the  remainder,  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  abominations  of  the  brickfields.  Let  the  hardest  heart 
that  can  be  found  in  England  visit  those  spots,  and  if  he  be 
not  moved,  he  must  at  least  be  ashamed  of  his  sex  and  of  his 
country.  There  the  female  seems  to  be  brought  to  the  lowest 
point  of  servile  ignorance  and  degradation.  Hundreds  of  little 
girls,  from  8  to  11  years  of  age,  half-naked,  and  so  besmeared 
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with  dirty  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable  from  the  soil  thej 
stand  on,  are  put  to  work  in  these  abodes  of  oppression.  Bear- 
ing prodigious  burdens  of  clay  on  their  heads,  and  in  their 
arms,  they  totter,  to  and  fro,  during  many  hours  of  toil. 
When  I  spoke  to  them,  they  either  remained  agha?t  with 
astonishment,  or  ran  away  screaming,  as  though  some  evil 
spirit  had  appeared  to  them.  I  could  not  restrain  my  indig- 
nation, nor  can  I  now,  at  this  wicked  scorn  of  female  rights, 
this  wicked  waste  of  female  excellence  and  virtue.  Mothers  and 
wives  they  can  never  be  in  the  high  and  holy  sense  of  those 
words;  and  yet,  were  they  trained  to  decency  and  truth,  might 
there  not  be  found  some  to  equal  the  priceless  heroism  of  Lady 
Baker,  or  the  Christian  intellect  of  Mrs.  Stowe  ? 

Is  it  possible  in  Manchester,  (Manchester  so  high  and  proud 
that  she  professes  to  have  a  school  of  her  own,)  to  pass,  with- 
out notice  and  rebuke,  another  terrible  phase  of  human 
suffering?  The  law  has  already  denounced  tlie  crime  and 
cruelty  of  the  system  of  climbing-boys.  Why  then  is  it  still 
found  in  so  many  cities  and  places  boastful  of  their  wealth  and 
civiUzation  ?  Which  of  all  our  national  sins  is  more  atrocious, 
more  degrading,  and  so  little  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity  ? 
The  evidence  cannot  be  stated  here,  it  is  recorded  at  large  in 
the  Commissioners'  Reports.  But  this  fact  I  will  adduce  for 
vour  consideration,  n  hen  England,  a  few  years  ago,  took  a 
high  and  nobl^  tone  in  denouncing  American  Slavery,  an 
accomplished  and  zealous  lady,  of  the  Southern  States,  allud- 
ing, in  a  tale  called  "  Tit  for  Tat,"  to  the  wretched  chimney- 
sweepers, upbraided  us  with  our  hypocrisy  that,  while  we  had 
60  much  sympathy  with  the  blacks,  we  had  none  whatever  for 
our  own  white  children.  America,  God  be  praised,  has  purged 
herself  of  that  foul  stain.  Let  us  be  as  forward  and  as  true ; 
and  let  not  the  young  Republic  put  the  ancient  Monarchy  to 
shame  and  confusion. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  children  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  is  one  of  more  difficulty,  not  in  reference  to  the 
principle,  but  in  respect  of  the  method  and  details.  The 
want  of  the  agricultural  children  is  not  so  much  a  better  edu- 
cation as  that  a  longer  period  should  be  devoted  to  it.  Many 
persoHS  of  experience  have  known  children  very  well  taught 
up  to  7  or  8  years  of  age,  then  called  away  to  daily  labour, 
and,  in  consequence,  so  unmindful  of  their  former  studies  as, 
by  the  time  they  are  16  or  17,  to  have  wholly  forgotten  almost 
the  very  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  introduction  he:e  of  the 
half  time  system  is  neither  necessary  nor  practicable  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  sense  of  overtoil,  unhealthy  occupation,  or 
danger   to  life  or  limb ;  and  it  is  not    practicable,  for   the 
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children  do  not  work^  as  in  manufactures^  congregated  in  large 
masses — they  are  separated  in  twos  and  threes  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other^  the  places  of  labour  are  far  remote 
from  their  school  and  their  dwellings,  so  that  the  whole  day 
would  be  expended  in  efTecting  the  exchange  of  the  students 
and  the  workers.  The  evening  classes^  with  some  exceptione^ 
are  hardly  a  supplement  to  this  defect,  for  during  the  fine 
months  the  lads  prefer  the  open  air,  and  when  the  winter  has 
set  in,  the  heavy  rains,  the  bad  roads,  the  long  distances,  and 
the  dark  nights,  and  where  a  separation  cannot  be  effected,  the 
dislike  of  the  adults  to  be  found  with  the  youths  in  the  same 
place  of  study,  all  back  up  and  aid  the  general  indifference  to 
books  and  learning. 

Yet  the  question  must  be  wrought  out.  I  have  myself  a 
plan  which,  I  admit,  will  require  trouble,  will  cost  a  little 
money,  and  may,  after  all,  prove  a  failure.  I  may  he  ex{)08ed 
to  severe  criticism,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial.  I  should  propose 
two  sets  of  lads  each  to  work  and  study  on  alternate  days.  I 
propose  it  simply  as  a  principle,  to  be  subjected  to  many  modi- 
fications in  practice.  At  any  rate,  while  we  keep  this  class  in 
view,  let  us  go  forward  with  the  other,  and  not  listen  to  the 
resolution,  as  illogical  as  it  is  cruel,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  children  in  trades,  because  there 
is  a  defective  education  for  the  children  in  agriculture. 

Essential,  and  indeed,  indispensable  as  is  the  section  on 
public  health  in  any  meeting  ot  our  congress,  it  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  in  an  opening  address.  The  subject  has  excited  a 
deep  and  general  interest.  Almost  all  the  causes  of  mischief 
have  been  dived  into,  and  brought  to  the  surface;  and  remedies 
of  various  kinds  have  been  suggested  for  their  cure.  The 
legislature  too,  by  the  Act  of  last  session,  has  declared  that  a 
wider  activity  mu.^^t  be  exercised  by  the  Government,  and 
larger  powers  be  confided  to  it.  But  there  are  yet  two  points 
on  which  the  executive  is  nearly  impotent,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  labouring  poor — the  wretched 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  widest  sense  that  can  be  given  to 
the  term,  the  adulteration  of  food.  Let  us  hope,  and  let  us 
work,  in  this  very  congress,  that  another  year  may  not  elapse 
without  an  effectual  abatement  of  those  monstrous  inflictions. 

But  the  master  evil  which  nullifies  every  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  people,  which  leaves  us  no  rest,  and  on 
which  let  us  take  good  care  that  the  public  also  has  no  rest ; 
the  evil  that  embraces  and  intensifies  all  the  others ;  the  hot- 
bed of  pauperism,  immorality,  disease,  and  drunkenness — 
drunkenness  alternately  the  cau»je  and  consequence  of  disease 
— the  evil  that  is  negative  in  preventing  every  improvement. 
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and  positive  in  maturing  every  mischief ;  that  lies  at  the  root 
of  mneteen-twentieths  of  the  corruptions  that  beset  our  social 
state,  and  forms  tlie  crowning  abomination  of  the  whole,  is  the 
domiciliary  condition  of  many  thousands  of  our  people.  But 
we  must  look  not  only  to  the  pestilential  character  of  the 
actual  dwellings,  but  to  the  unventilated,  fever-breeding 
localities  in  which  they  stand ;  the  dark,  damp,  and  narrow 
alleys  never  visited  by  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  To  describe  these  things  is  impossible.  They  must  be 
seen,  smelt,  tasted,  in  person.  Dirt  and  disrepair,  such  as 
ordinary  folks  can  form  no  notion  of ;  darkness  that  may  be 
felt ;  odours  that  may  be  handled ;  faintness  that  can  hardly 
be  resisted,  hold  despotic  rule  in  these  dens  of  despair.  There 
are  hundreds  where  there  should  be  tens ;  and  thousands  where 
there  should  be  hundreds.  The  overcrowding  is  frightful,  it 
disgusts  every  physical  and  moral  sense ;  and  the  more  so 
when  we  see  it  as  a  growing,  not  a  declining,  evil.  The  num- 
berless displacements,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  fill  the  poor 
people,  and  us  too,  with  terror  and  perplexity.  And,  as  though 
this  were  not  enough,  the  countless  hosts  in  London  ejected 
from  their  homes,  and  endeavouring  to  find  shelter  in  dwellings 
already  occupied,  and  abounding  with  life  far  beyond  every 
limit  of  decency,  health,  and  comfort,  are  encountered  by  some 
40,000  immigrants  annually,  who  are  seeking  the  same  accom- 
modation, an<l  contribute,  along  with  other  causes,  to  heap 
family  upon  family  in  these  bursting  tenements,  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wage,  and  yet  raise  the  rate  of  rent,  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  unskilled  labourers. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this?  None  that  I  can  see,  except  a 
new  fire  of  London  to  sweep  away  all  these  filthy  regions  that 
must  be  destroyed  to  be  improved,  and  then  a  vast  and  liberal 
contribution  from  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  men,  to  erect  the  city 
on  a  basis  of  health  and  humanity.  Four-and- twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  matter  have  led  me  to  no  practical  conclu- 
sions on  a  large  scale.  We  have  built  model  lodging  hou:«es, 
and,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  a  blessing  to  the  people.  But 
"  what  are  they  among  so  many?"  They  yield  every  return 
that  a  mere  philanthopist  can  desire,  but,  financially,  nothing 
that  could  tempt  the  large  capitalists,  who  seek  a  remunerative 
investment  for  their  money.  The  price,  too,  of  land  is  rising 
mightily ;  and  the  great  increase  of  wages  among  carpenters, 
maso  IS,  and  bricklayers,  is  a  very  heavy  addition  to  the  cost  of 
building,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  amount  of  the  rents* 
Houses  are  springing  up  around  the  cities,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  altogether  for  workmen  of  large  weekly  receipts.  Subur- 
ban villages  are  proposed  with  penny  trains,  but  the  objectiona 
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made  to  them  are  endless,  principally  by  the  women,  who 
assign  to  me  very  sound  and  business-like  reasons  for  refusing 
to  quit  their  ordinary  abodes;  and, indeed,  were  they  to  do  so, 
the  public  weal  would  be  little  served  thereby,  for  the  filthy 
tenements  (unless  a  wholesome  system  prevailed  to  pull  down 
in  proportion  as  you  build  up)  would  instantly  be  seized  by  a 
herd  of  occupants,  and  all  the  mischiefs  be  perpetuated,  and 
probably  increased.     It   is  necessary,   moreover,  that  many 
classes  of  skilled  workmen  should  have  their  dwellings  within 
hourly  reach  of  their  principal  and  of  each  other.     To  these 
the  suburban  village  and  the  penny  train  are  of  small  use ;  nor, 
in  truth,  to  any  but  those  who  have  fixed  hours,  fixed  places  of 
work,  and  good  and  certain  wages.     To  the  labourer  who  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth,  hunting  around  for  a  job,  han^ng  about  the 
docks,  the  yards,  the  shops,  the  courts,  always  uncertain  of  the 
amount  of  his  gains,  and  sometimes  uncertain  of  any  receipt  at 
all,  ^^  rising  early  and  late  taking  rest,"  the  railways  and  the 
residences  are  utterly  worthless  ;  and  yet  these  classes  are  the 
vast  majority  of  the  ill-housed  population.     For  these,  our 
model  buildings  have  done  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  no 
one  of  the  schemes  hitherto  propounded,  no  one  of  the  Bills 
submitted  to  parliament,  holds  out  even  the  shadow  of  a  pro- 
mise.    Suppose  it  be  ordained  that  tenements  shall  be  built, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  must  be  constructed  with  every- 
thing that  health  and  decency  requires.     But  who  of  this  class 
of  the  people  will  be  able  to  meet  even  the  lowest  rate  of  the 
new  weekly  payments  for  family  houses  ?     And  if  constructed 
on  a  plan  of  single  rooms,  the  utmost  that  these  casual  labourers 
are  aole  to  afford,  we  shall  perpetuate,  by  law,  a  system  of  life, 
subversive  of  every  moral  and  physical  obligation. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  mode  among  the  many  which  have 
been  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  this  state  of  things.  A 
society,  of  which  I  am  president,  has  executed  several  works 
in  the  way  of  the  adaptation  and  conversion  of  existing  tene- 
ments. Single  houses  or  entire  courts  and  alleys  have  been 
repaired,  white-washed,  and  ventilated — drains  liave  been 
fitted  to  the  main  sewers,  pavements  laid  down,  and  a  due 
supply  of  water  provided.  The  accommodation,  no  doubt.  Is 
not  equal  to  that  which  is  given  by  new  buildings,  but  many 
of  the  happy  Issues  are  obtained  by  it,  and  the  benefits  are 
eflFected  at  about  one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  fresh  constructions. 
This  plan,  though  qualified  to  effect  Improvements  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  a  clieap  rate,  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  found  many 
imitators :  but  hear  the  result  in  a  single  locality.  I  had  long 
coveted  a  court  in  a  sad  part  of  London,  because  I  knew  it  to 
be  a  hotbed  of  fever,  violence,  and  immorality.     One  house 
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alone  had  produced  twenty-two  cases  of  fever  in  twelve 
months.  At  last,  by  the  liberality  of  a  widow-lady,  I 
obtained  possession  of  it.  The  society  went  to  work,  and 
achieved  its  purpose — turbulence  and  disease  were  banished. 
The  medical  man  of  the  district  writes,  "fever  is  unknown 
in  this  once  pestilential  court;"  the  police  officers  assure  us 
that,  whereas  in  former  days  the  constables  never  dared  to 
enter  it  but  in  twos  or  threes,  they  now  rarely  find  it 
necessary  to  go  there  at  all.  And  the  whole  of  this  has 
been  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  inmates  enjoy  a  vastly 
increased  accommodation  with  no  increase  of  rent,  and  the 
society  receives  upon  its  outlay  a  return  of  at  least  nine  per 
cent. 

Such,  amidst  abundant  advantages  and  blessings,  is  the 
social  state  in  things  material  of  many  of  our  fellow  subjects. 
We  need  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  these  details, 

**  Quia  aut  Eorysthea  durum, 
Aut  illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ?  *' 

But  may  we  not  lift  up  our  eyes  a  little  above  the  level  of 
laws  and  regulations,  codes,  and  edicts,  and  see  whether  there 
exist  not  motives  of  action,  motives  of  universal  impulse,  of 
greater  power,  and  more  adapted  to  the  wilful  individuality  of 
the  present  times  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  human  heart,  in 
the  human  intelligence,  in  the  human  consciousness,  to  which 
we  may  appeal,  to  beget  a  higher  and  happier  public  opinion, 
in  which  we  might,  as  it  were,  "  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being ; "  not  as  a  substitute  for  statutes  and  enactments,  but 
to  inspire,  direct,  and  govern  that,  which  statutes  and  enact- 
ments can  never  reach  ?  Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  common 
sense  may,  hereafter,  exercise,  not  an  absolute,  perhaps,  but  a 
wider,  influence  among  civilised  peoples,  and  teach  them  that, 
nationally  and  internationally,  men  do  not  dwell  securely,  and 
thrive,  by  the  misery  and  degradation,  but  by  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  each  other  ?  It  may  be  vain  ;  but  it  is  not  vain,  in 
gatherings  such  as  these,  to  proclaim  the  truth,  to  discuss  its 
practical  character,  to  cherish  and  desire  it.  And  yet  I  am 
aghast,  when  I  observe  that,  in  all  the  exhibitions  at  home  and 
abroad,  compounded  of  the  products  of  the  various  regions  of 
the  earth,  rifles  and  cannons,  swords  and  torpedoes,  with  the 
matiifold  munitions  of  war,  occupy  a  broad  space  in  the  temples 
professedly  devoted  to  art  and  science.  I  ventured  a  similar 
remark  at  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1862;  and  the  same 
thought  has  been  stated  in  the  present  year  by  that  eminent 
engineer,  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  seems  to  think  that  the  great 
bulk  of   the    inventive    and  mechanical  faculty   is,  for  the 
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moment,  directed,  almost  exclusively,  to  refine  and  perfect 
every  instrument  of  destruction.  1  do  not  eay  this  m  any 
craven  spirit  of  submission  to  foreign  nations,  or  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  naked  before  our  enemies — out  upon  such  a 
notion  I  but  simply  to  express  a  wish  that  they  would  listen  to 
our  appeal,  and  entertain  thoughts  as  far  remote,  as  our  own, 
from  insolence  or  aggression. 

Does  the  Atlantic  cable  teach  us  nothing  ?  Has  a  merciful 
Providence  established  an  intercourse  between  two  nations  of 
the  same  race,  with  kindred  institutions  and  common  interests, 
only  that  we  may  hear  of  '*  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  give 
or  receive  orders  for  every  military  service,  hurl  defiance  at 
each  other,  and  pervert  that  which  was  intended  for  our  peace 
into  an  occasion  of  falling  ?  This  mighty  result  of  intellec-^ 
tual  apd  moral  power  has  begun  its  career  with  mutual  words 
of  congratulation,  friendship,  thankfulness,  and  joy.  May  no 
other  spirit  ever  pass  along  its  wires,  and  may  "  it  lead  the 
rest  of  its  life  according  to  this  beginning  !" 

But  turn  to  contemplations  more  purely  national.  Why 
are  our  colonial  fellow-subjects,  when  they  visit  our  shores 
nearly  strangers  in  the  land,  and  find  not  hospitality  at  every 
corner?  Do  we  despise  their  loyalty,  depreciate  their  affec- 
tion, or  shut  our  eyes  to  their  mighty  future  ?  Very  far  from 
it.  Our  neglect  is  the  result  of  ignorance :  and  we  lose,  by 
listlessness  and  inattention,  the  happy  means  of  binding 
together  all  regions  under  Her  Majesty's  loile,  with  a  reci- 

Erocal  esteem  and  regard,  conducive  alike  to  the  dignity  and 
rcedom  of  the  children,  and  to  the  honour  and  benefit  of  the 
mother  country. 

But  this  is  applicable,  with  no  less  force,  to  our  fellow 
subjects  from  the  East.  India  is  making  prodigious  strides, 
not  only  in  material  but  moral  progress.  Her  sons  come  hither 
from  every  presidency  and  every  province ;  they  enter  our 
colleges,  inns  of  court,  and  schools  of  science,  in  preparation 
for  professional  career  in  their  own  country.  They  dash  boldly 
into  competitive  examination  with  the  European,  and  not  unfre- 

2uently  carry  the  day.  In  sense,  justice,  policy,  in  the  spirit  of 
Jhribtianity,  are  these  men  to  be  overlooked?  Attentions 
shown  to  them  in  England  strike  a  chord  that  thrills  through 
the  whole  of  Hindostan.  Their  manners  and  conversation  are 
graceful,  their  thoughts  high,  and  their  views  of  the  blessings 
of  the  British  rule  sagacious  and  solid.  It  is  from  this  rule 
that  they  forsee  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-millions.  "  Abolish 
"  polygamy,"  said  a  number,  as  they  stood  around  me  ;  **  edu- 
**  cate  our  women,  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  make 
"  them  what  all  women  should  be."     I  ask  you,  was  not  this 
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*^  Social  Science?"  Have  we  announced,  shall  we  announce, 
the  Gospel  alone  excepted,  a  greater  truth  for  the  comfort  and 
civilL-^ation  of  mankind  ? 

Surely  we  may  have  a  larger  sympathy,  a  demeanour  less 
cold  and  formal,  expressions  more  genial  and  cheering,  with 
more  of  our  common  nature,  towards  those  who  live  in  our 
service,  or  whose  labour  we  employ,  or  whom  among  the 
poorer  classes  we  may  visit  at  their  homes,  or  meet  along  tho 
road.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  that  Boaz  said  to  his 
reapers,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  and  they  answered  him, 
**  The  Lord  bless  thee!"  The  sentiment  may  ever  be  in  our 
hearts,  though  the  practice  of  it  must  be  regulated  by  opportu- 
nity. 

To  enunciate,  diffuse,  and  enforce  such  views,  we  must  look 
to  the  aid  of  the  most  portentous  engine  that  ever  existed,  the 
])ublic  j)ress,  an  engine  with  such  unprecedented  capacities  for 
good  or  evil,  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  simply  human 
power.  It  is  idle,  I  think,  to  assert  that  its  influence  is  less 
than  in  former  days.  The  influence  of  the  press,  in  all  its 
various  forms  and  ramifications,  of  journals,  pamphlets,  and 
ptM-iodicals,  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  can  never  be 
diminished.  Doubtless  Social  Science  has  some  business  here; 
how  we  may  act  I  cannot  say ;  but  what  we  should  desire  is 
to  see  the  press  entrusted  to  the  stoutest  intellects,  the  highest 
morals,  and  the  truest  hearts  in  the  country.  The  spring-tide 
of  self-confident  democracy  is  now  nigh  at  hand ;  and  I  see  no  other 
hope  save  this  (and  it  is  a  feeble  one)  for  naticmal  and  individual 
liberty,  for  external  and  internal  peace,  and  for  the  grand,  though 
homely,  issue,  of  "  Live  and  let  live."  But  the  editors  of  the 
British  journals  (and  let  me  include  those  marvellous  men, 
the  body  of  rej>orters)  have  never  been  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  justice,  to  cries  such  as  those  which  are  sent 
forth  from  these  halls — nor  will  they  be  so  now,  when  we 
appeal  to  them  to  do  that  which  no  statutes,  no  edicts  of  Privy 
Council,  nor  Acts  of  Parliament  can  achieve,  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  vigour  and  perseverance.  Public 
oi)inion  may  lead  to  good  laws,  or  supersede  the  necessity  for 
them,  and  so  avoid  the  abundant  variety,  and  complication,  of 
enactments  which  eventually  break  down,  or  fall  into  disuse 
by  their  minuteness  and  extent.  Is  it  not  a  frightful  condition 
of  thin/rs  tJiat,  here  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  com- 
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almanac  I "  And  is  it  not  frightful  when  we  consider  that  the 
vast  proportion  of  these  intolerable  tribulations,  to  which  the 
children  are  subjected,  are  in  all  cases  permitted,  and  in  many 
ca^es  inflicted,  by  the  parents  themselves  I  The  law  has 
stepped  in  and  rescued  many ;  the  law  will  again  step  in  and 
rescue  many  more ;  but  I  tremble,  I  confess,  for  the  efficiency 
and  permanency  of  any  machinery,  that  is  "  cabined,  cribbed^ 
confined,"  by  the  union  of  money -interests,  perverted  natures, 
and  the  mercenary  belief  that  as  godliness  is  gain,  therefore 
gain  must  be  godliness.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  the  numerous 
females,  some  600,000,  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of 
dress,  from  the  royal  milliner  to  the  most  abject  sempstress. 
Their  sufferings  have  oftentimes  excited  the  deepest  emotion. 
Restrictions  and  regulations  are  demanded.  But  in  this  matter 
who  can  invent  them  ?  And,  if  invented,  who  can  enforce 
them?  A  more  considerate  spirit,  a  more  enlarged  sympathy, 
and  a  profounder  and  more  practical  appreciation  of  *^  do  as 
you  would  be  done  by,"  would  stay  the  cries  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  and  leave  our  legislators  but  little  to  do. 

Turn  your  thoughts  also  to  this  fact,  and  weigh  it  well. 
These  terrible  sorrows,  to  a  great  extent,  do  not  spring  from 
the  necessities,  but  from  the  luxuries  of  man ;  the  luxuries, 
not  of  the  rich  alone,  but  of  every  class,  from  the  peer  to  the 
labourer.  Read  the  talcs  of  woe  of  tho^e  who  toil  on  the 
apparel  of  the  wealthier  circles,  nor  omit  the  records  of  the 
needlewomen  and  the  slopshops;  read  the  almost  incredible 
narratives  of  all  the  disease  and  death  that  taste  and  the  love 
of  show  inflict  on  children  and  females  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  in  straw-plaiting,  in  cheap  jewellery,  in  artificial  flowers, 
in  button-making,  and  a  hundred  other  callings.  The  mass  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  not  a  select  few,  maintain  the  demand 
for  these  adjuncts  and  embellishments  of  human  life. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  vain  hope,  or  even  with  a  wish  to 
restrict  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  introduce  a  new  science 
of  political  economy.  I  only  implore  you,  in  your  meditative 
moments,  to  reflect  how  far  such  thmgs  are  necessary,  and 
whether  by  thoughtful  and  convenient  arrangements,  while 
the  enjoyments  of  the  consumer  will  not  be  stinted,  the 
happiness  of  the  producer  may  not  be  very  greatly  advanced. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude.  But  there  are  some,  I  fear, 
who  will  reply  that  I  have  entered  on  a  high  flight  of  specula- 
tion, and  have  left  terrestrial  diflSculties  too  far  below. 
Nevertheless,  "  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  It  is  good  for 
murmurinsf  man  to  see  how  much  of  the  misery  that  he  suffers 
or  inflicts  is  due  to  himself,  and  how  little  to  the  decrees  of  a 
mercifid  Creator.     It  is  good  for  him  to  see  how  the  principle 
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RIGHT    HON.    LORD    BROUGHAM, 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 


THE  painful  duty  once  more  devolves  upon  me  of  opening 
the  address  of  the  Council  with  a  notice  of  our  losses 
since  the  last  Congress.  Of  these,  the  latest  is  also  a  severe 
one,  in  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  who,  beside  his  relation  to  our 
worthy  secretary,  was  one  of  our  most  eminent  colleagues. 
His  great  position,  his  distinguished  fame  in  the  medical 
world,  and  his  rare  kindness  and  humanity  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  are  lost  in  the  service  he  rendered  the  medical 
bodj^  by  founding  and  conducting  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  placed  medical  and  surgical  practitioners  in 
their  just  position,  and  given  rise  to  the  most  important 
provisions  for  the  extinction  of  irregular  and  pernicious 
praclice.  But  his  labours  in  the  investigation  of  physical 
science,  and  his  foundation  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Worcestershire,  showed  how  little  his  studies  were  confined 
to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment. The  world,  and  social  science  especially,  has  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  last 
April,  of  Lord  Glenelg.  After  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
sixty-five  years,  I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew  a  better  man.  and 
very  few  abler.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  a  learned 
man  in  all  respects,  a  distinguished  orator,  a  minister,  whose 
sound  views  and  most  able  administration  were  thankfully 
acknowledged,  even  by  the  colleagues  whose  treatment  of  him 
was  so  unjust,  and  to  themselves  so  disgraceful.  Above  all, 
he  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  both  in  his  public  and 
private  capacity,  of  deep  and  well-considered  religious  opinions 
and  strong  religious  feelings,  but  never  for  an  instant  sharing 
the  intolerance  of  others  towards  those  with  whom  he  differed 
most  widely,  and  firmly  resisting  all  the  aggressions  of  bigotry. 
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pectedy  and  mu8t  be  admitted  to  have  been  quite  unneceseai^. 
It  is,  howeyer,  manifest,  that  as  long  as  there  is  no  judioud 
depa^ment,  nothing  effectual  will  ever  be  undertaken  for  the 
great  matter  of  law  amendment.  What  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness IB  proverbially  nobody's  business ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
law  are  quite  enough  occupied  in  administering  it  as  at  present 
constituted,  besides  that  they  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part  averse  to  any  change.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  our  eminent  colleague,  Mr.  Napier,  before  he  became 
ChanceUor  of  Ireland,  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
address  for  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  department,  which 
received  a  favourable  answer  from  the  Crown ;  and,  if  the  pro- 
mises then  given  had  been  performed,  the  institution  would, 
besides  many  other  advantages  (among  the  rest,  the  affording 
an  efficient  council  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  most  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  advising  the  Crown  on 
the  remission  of  punishment),  have  assured  the  under- 
taking of  the  needful  improvements  in  our  legal  system.  Our 
learned  and  excellent  colleague.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  has 
I>repared  a  plan  for  a  Law  Amendment  Department,  the  par- 
ticulars of  wliich  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  transmit,  should 
his  judicial  duties  unfortunately  prevent  his  attendance  at  the 
Congress. 

The  same  negative  which  applies  to  the  formation  of  a  judicial 
department  must  unhappily  be  given  as  to  almost  all  other 
law  amendments.     Among  others  the  important  subject  of 
Reconcilement  has  been  once  more  passed  over,  although  a 
admirable  plan  was  suggested,  and  its  details  proposed  by  V 
Kerr,  the  able  and  learned  Sheriff's  Court  Jud^e,  and  so  f ran 
as  to  meet  the  principal  objections  by  providing  that  in 
cases  reconcilement  should  be  optional  to  the  parties.     7 
great  success  of  Conciliation  in  other  countries,  especiall 
Denmark  and  the  Danish  colonies,  renders  this  repeated 
ponement  truly  vexatious.     The  prevention  of  useless,  a 
many  instances  oppressive,  litigation  has  been  truly  rema 
in  those  countries — as  many  as  29,000  out  of  30,000  suit 
menced  were  in  Denmark  thus  settled  without  being  bi 
to  trial. 

TJie  report  of  the  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  tl' 
subject  of  capital  punishment  has  been  printed,  and 
important  from  the  great  body  of  information  which  it  ( 
both  on  this  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  much  to  be  r 
that  the  material  recommendation  of  the  report  again 
executions,  tJiough  sanctioned  by  the  Upper  Hous 
eoniewhat  warm  opposition,  has  not  been  adopted  ^ 
ment.     The  more  this  subject  is  considered,  the  ex^ 
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the  cbange  thus  introduced  into  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
law  will  be  more  f uUjr  admitted. 

The  great  defects  m  the  law  of  evidence  so  often  pointed  out 
still  remain  not  only  without  remedy,  but  without  any  real 
defence.  The  exclusion  of  parties  in  cases  before  &e 
Divorce  Court,  after  the  impressive  argument  of  its  learned 
and  enlightened  judge,  still  continues.  Their  exclusion  in 
such  cases  was  a  provision  forced  upon  me  in  passing  the  great 
Act  for  the  examination  of  parties  in  all  suits,  and  this  was 
repeatedly  stated  on  my  authority  by  the  present  Chief  Baron, 
Sir  Pitzroy  Kelljr,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  other  provision  which  he  strenuously  urged  of  the  right  to 
a  jury  of  all  parties  in  suits  for  divorce  and  for  legitimation 
also,  was  ilbt  perhaps  sanctioned  by  the  same  judicial  approval, 
but  was  most  ably  maintained  by  him.  Another  most  mipor- 
tant  extension  of  my  Evidence  Act  has  met  with  repeated 
discussion  and  postponement,  notwithstanding  the  modincation 
adopted  of  confining  it,  at  least  in  the  first  inl^tance,  to  cases  of 
misdemeanour.  It  was  the  main  ground  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
charge  against  our  law  of  evidence  that  we  excluded  the  per- 
sons who  know  most  of  the  facts.  That  grievous  defect  no 
longer  exists  in  civil  suits,  but  in  criminal  cases  we  still  shut 
out  one  part^  while  we  hear  the  other  party,  and  the  evil  must 
continue  while  our  criminal  procedure  remains  without  a  public 
prosecutor,  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  system. 

The  consequences  of  excluding  the  accused  party  have  been 
often  shown,  and  petitions  to  Parliament  have  strongly  expressed 
them,  A  person  is  charged  with  an  ofience  when  he  could  at 
once  explain  all  the  circumstances  and  show  his  entire  inno- 
cence, and  that  the  whole  prosecution  is  a  maliciouBproceeding, 
but  his  mouth  is  shut  while  his  accuser  is  heard.  Then  he  has 
the  choice  either  of  an  action  or  an  indictment;  of  course  he 
prefers  the  latter  when  he  will  be  heard  and  his  accuser's  mouth 
shut.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  state  of  the  law. 
The  French  course  of  proceeding  in  this  respect  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  being  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  their  very  bad  criminal 
procedure,  the  examination  of  parties  accused  by  the  judges 
at  their  trial,  and  their  exposure  to  the  moral  torture  of  this 
judicial  examination.  But  it  was  always  proposed  that  with  us 
the  examination  of  the  person  accused  should  only  be  taken 
upon  his  voluntarily  tendering  himself,  and  being  willing  and 
desirous  to  undergo  the  sifting  of  a  cross-examination.  It  must 
be  added,  that  each  renewal  of  this  proposition  has  shown  a 
considerably  increased  inclination  towards  its  adoption,  more 
especially  on  the  modification  suggested  of  confining  it  for  the 
present  to  cases  of  misdemeanour.    The  great  ameudm<^^^^ 
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the  law  of  evidence^  by  my  Act  for  examining  partiesj  would 
thus  be  rendered  complete^  if  also  extended  to  cases  in  the 
Divorce  Court. 

Of  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  late  session^  one  was  the  not 
passing  an  Act  to  amend  the  optional  clause  in  the  Coanty 
Courts  Act.  The  importance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
has  long  been  admitted  even  by  those  who  were  at  first  adverse 
to  them.  The  number  of  suits  which  they  determine  is 
prodigious^  and  so  far  they  are  a  relief  to  the  Superior  Courts, 
and  a  most  valuable  benefit  to  the  suitors.  The  numbers  have 
increased  since  their  foundation.  In  1863^  they  had  increased 
since  1855,  in  the  proportion  of  tliree  to  two,  the  number  of 
plaints  being  above  800,000  for  above  £2,000,000.  The  last 
return  makes  the  number  of  plaints  for  1865,  no  less  than 
782,849,  and  for  sums  of  £1,847,000.  Now  the  optional  clause 
is  so  framed  as  to  require  the  previous  consent  of  both  parties; 
and  as  the  one  would  refuse  what  the  other  proposed,  merely 
because  he  proposed  it,  the  clause  has  had  very  little  if  any 
effect  in  extending  the  jurisdiction  to  other  cases  in  kind  and  in 
amount ;  whereas,  if  the  suitor  could  begin  for  a  larger  amount 
and  for  other  objects,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  facilities 
afforded  by  the  local  courts  would  induce  the  defendant  to 
acquiesce.  A  very  material  increase  is  thus  withheld  from 
that  most  valuable  jurisdiction  by  the  delay  to  make  this 
obvious  improvement. 

But  lamentably  unfiniitful  of  measures  as  the  last  session  has 
been,  the  Commons  have  issued  important  commissions  for 
inquiry  into  the  scandalous  scenes  of  corruption  which  too 
many  of  the  late  elections  have  displayed;  and  without 
entering  into  the  details,  we  are  bound,  on  the  mass  of 
evidence  collected,  to  conclude  that  in  several  considerable 
boroughs  the  grossest  bribery  has  prevailed,  and  the  inquiry, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not  been  without  showing  the  accompani- 
ment of  flagrant  perjury.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  some  places 
the  right  of  voting  is  considered  almost  only  of  value  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  money  for  votes.  No  question  can  be 
raised,  althou<i^h  we  see  tliis  attempted,  as  to  the  gross 
criminiility  of  the  parties,  both  the  candidates  and  their  agents 
and  the  voters ;  nor  is  there  the  least  common  sense  in  the 
alleviation  that  the  voters  cannot  be  made  to  regard  selling  a 
trust — which  a  vote  is — ^for  money  as  criminal.  They  must  be 
made  to  regard  it  as  such  by  the  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ment, and  the  candidates  and  their  agents  must  also  be 
j)unislicd.  It  is  certain  that  bribery  can  only  be  stopped  by 
fcjonding  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  bribes  to  the 
treadmill,  like  other  offenders.     The  desire  of  having  a  seat  in 
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Parliament  is  strong  enough  to  make  men  despise  all  pecuniary 
penalties^  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  to  make  them  run  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  treadmill;  and  this  fear^  though  much  less 
effectually^  will  also  tend  to  deter  the  voter.  So  it  was  when 
in  1811  my  Act  making  slave  trade  punishable  as  felony, 
extinguished  that  execrable  crime,  which  all  pecuniary 
penalties  and  the  loss  of  ship  and  cargo  had  not  effected,  for 
as  the  gains  of  one  adventure  covered  the  other  losses,  the 
traders  willingly  ran  the  risk :  but  men  would  not  risk  their 
condemnation  as  felons.  I  well  remember  the  year  after  at 
the  Liverpool  election  I  was  strenuously  opposed  by  slave 
traders,  of  whom  I  had  said  that  when  tins  aoominable  traffic 
was  ended,  they  could  turn  their  hand  to  highway  robbery. 
If  ^  the  Commons  are  really  in  earnest  and  wish  to  destroy 
bribery,  as  we  must  suppose  they  do,  their  course  is  clear, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  doubt  that  they  will  pursue  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  working  of  the 
Act  passed  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  continued  triumph  of  the  Irish,  or  Sir  Walter 
Crof ton*s,  system  in  this  countrv.  To  the  late  improvements 
in  our  county  and  borough  gaols  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  diminution  of  crime 
during  the  last  half  year.  The  employment  of  Sir  Walter 
Orof  ton  by  the  Home  Office  in  carrying  the  Act  into  operation 
has  been  most  beneficial.  The  result  of  this  Act  should 
encourage  the  legislature  to  pass  other  useful  laws.  But 
grievous  as  have  been  the  failures  of  measures  or  their  post^ 
ponement,  there  is  one  partial  excuse  for  Parliament,  at  least 
for  the  Commons,  in  the  amoimt  of  private  bill  business, 
and  the  exhausting  and  harassing  effect  of  this  upon  the 
members;  and  that  there  is  a  most  substantial  measure 
required  to  relieve  them,  needs  hardly  be  again  stated. 
With  regard  to  that  plan,  I  do  not  claim  nearly  the  whole 
merit,  but  divide  it  with  my  illustrious  friend  the  great  Duke ; 
and  it  ought  ever  to  be  recorded  in  his  praise,  as  a  signal  proof 
that,  with  all  his  known  aversion  to  rash  changes  in  our  insti- 
tutions^  yet  when  there  was  an  admitted  evil  and  a  reasonably 
safe  remedy,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  adopt  it,  and  even  to 
urge  it  upon  Parliament.  When  the  question  was  of  the  new 
standing  orders  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  "Why  not  try  our  great  plan,"  said  he;  and 
on  my  answering  that  we  never  could  carry  it,  "  We  can  but 
be  defeated,**  he  replied,  "and  theji  we  can  retreat  upon 
your  less  effectual  omers."  The  great  plan  was  that  which 
We  had  devised  together,  and  in  which  the  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  to  examine  the  whole  Bill  was  to  report,  the  report 
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being  concloBiye  on  the  facts,  having  not  only  examined  the 
whole,  but  acted  mth  the  assistance  of  a  judicial  chairman. 
In  considering  the  composition  of  the  committee,  the  Duke 
had  at  first  been  for  an  equaJitj  in  the  numbers  from  the  two 
Houses,  but  he  ended  by  considering  that  there  should  be  a 
majority  of  the  Commons,  so  little  did  he  suffer  his  prejudiceB 
to  interfere.  There  is  now  no  conceivable  reason  why  thia 
plan  should  not  be  adopted;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  improvement,  not  only  in  saving  time  and  labour  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  but  in  reducing  incalculably 
the  expenses  of  parties  and  lessening  the  risks  of  perjury  in  the 
evidence  adduced. 

But  the  friends  of  Social  Science  have  reason  to  congratulate 
the  public  on  the  great  achievement  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.     They  have — beyond  the  hopes  of   all,  and 
against  the  prejudices  of  many — finally  succeeded,  after  the 
failure  of  last  year,  in  this  extraordinary  and  most  important 
imdertaking.      The  Atlantic  no  longer  offers  an  obstacle  to 
direct  and  instantaneous    communication  with  the  Western 
world,  and  in  a  few  hours  accounts  can  come  from  New  York 
to  London  and  Paris.     A  most  fit  occasion  was  taken  by  our 
Sovereign  to  congratulate  the  American  President  on  thia 
noble  achievement  of  British  art  facilitating  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  continents,  and  to  express,  in  dignified  terms,  the 
sense   justly  entertained  of   his  conduct  to  those  wretched 
agitators  who  have  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  in  Canada 
and  in  Ireland.    It  must  be  observed  that  the  great  use  of 
steam  in  facilitating  not  only  communication  of  persons  and 
apers,  but  intelligence,  has  largely  and  usefully  altered  the 
umaii  condition.    Every  operation  of  peace  and  of  war  ia 
affected  bv  it,  and  it  may  trulv  be  said  that  life  is  lengthened, 
and  one  object  of  the  pliilosophcr's  stone  accomplished,  when 
men  can  both  travel  so  much  more  rapidly,  and  communicate 
with  each  otlier  so  much  more  quickly.     In  both  respects  time 
is  saved,  and  life  really  made  longer  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
"We  arc  now  in  ^Manchester,  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Alliance  movement,  and,  next  to  Rochdale,  of  the  co-operative 
pystcm,  which  indeed  owes  its  continued  existence  to  this  place. 
As   to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  important  services 
rendered  by  the  Alliance  to  the  good  cause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     But  whatever  difficulties  we  may  have,  or  affect  to 
have,  on  the  licensing  plan,  and  its  excuse  (of  which  excuse  I 
can  speak  from  having  in  the  village  close  by  nic  half  a  dozen 
public-houses,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  others) 
on  one  matter  no  dispute  can  arise,  and  no  doubt  be  enter- 
tained.   One  sees  with  astonislmient  and  indignation,  in  cases 
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If  BO  great  have  been  the  disappointments  at  homey  have  we 
anything  to  console  us  when  we  turn  our  eyes  abroad  ? 

The  accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
anything  with  certainty  on  the  state  of  the  continent^  as  to 
what  may  be  the  distribution  of  dominion  or  the  continuance 
of  peace.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  the  error  will  not  be 
committed  of  giving  a  preference  to  one,  even  the  best,  cb- 
pecially  to  Hungary.  The  great  bod]^  of  the  Germans  must 
De  considered,  and  the  weight  of  Austria,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
must  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  united  powers  of  Germany 
in  all  its  departments  be  fully  recognised.  On  the  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  progress  is  in  a  hopeful  con- 
dition. There  is  a  general  tendency  towards  free  institutions; 
and  the  states  of  Germany  are  in  confident  expectation  of 
legislation  more  or  less  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  people. 
It  should  seem  that  the  Protestant  interest  has  gained  con- 
siderably; and  certainly  against  the  great  evils  of  Austria's 
defeats  must  be  set  their  unquestionable  tendency  to  lessen  the 

Epal  power  and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  French  from 
>me,  as  well  as  their  securing  the  liberation  of  Venice,  at 
which  all  our  friends  must  rejoice  on  account  of  the  Venetians, 
and  by  no  means  because  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  the  least 
right  to  obtain  this  extension  of  its  territories. 

In  France,  there  is  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  so  general  a  desire  of  material  pro8i)erity, 
that  there  seems  good  ground  for  a  belief  in  greater  freedom 
of  discussion  being  given  to  pubUc  bodies,  and  even  in  some 
relaxation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  press  also.  This,  too,  is 
unquestionable,  that  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  somewhat 
unexpectedly  for  the  termination  of  hostilities,  that  the 
Emperor's  conduct  to  prevent  their  continuance  has  been  highly 
meritorious,  and  that  at  length  a  general  peace  is  concluded. 

Yes !  Peace  is  restored  on  the  continent,  and  all  friends  of 
social  science  must  heartily  rejoice.  Its  conditions  and  the 
arrangements  left  by  the  war,  are  of  great  importance  notwith- 
standing ;  and  I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  statement  which 
I  made  more  than  once  in  Parliament,  that  if  bystanders  see 
/nore  of  the  game  than  those  who  play  it,  as  the  common  say- 
ing purports,  there  is  a  bystander  now  who,  besides  seeing  the 
game,  will  most  probably  have  some  claims  to  profit  by  the 
result,  whichever  party  gained  ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out  that 
the  claims  have  been  made,  but  most  properly  they  have  not  been 
insisted  upon.  Whether  the  peace  concluded  is  to  be  durable, 
or  only  a  truce,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  whatsoever  doubt 
may  hang  over  the  future,  on  the  grievous  aspect  of  the  past 
there  can  be  none.    In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 
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a  widenspreading  war  has  raged,  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
perished  or  been  consigned  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  by  their 
wounds,  and  all  this  has  been  made  to  secure  an  extension  of 
dominion  or  increase  of  affluence.  The  wars  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon were  hardly  more  costly  of  blood,  and  yet  he  was  excused 
for  his  lust  of  conquest^  by  the  service  he  had  rendered  in 
closing  the  anarchy  of  the  revolution — an  excuse  which  belongs 
not  to  the  authors  of  the  late  hostilities.  Yet  is  it  any  real 
excuse  for  Napoleon  ? — and  how  much  is  his  nephew  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  feeling  by  his  actual 
presence  and  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  all  the  horrors 
of  war !  Although  the  glory  of  war  lends  its  horrible 
atrocities  a  false  glare  which  deceives  us  as  to  its  blood- 
guiltiness,  in  what  does  the  crime  of  Napoleon^  when  he 
sacrificed  thousands  of  lives  to  his  lust  of  toreign  conquest, 
differ  from  that  of  Robespierre,  when  he  sought  domestic 
power  by  slaying  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  ?  In  one 
particular  there  is  more  atrocity  in  the  crimes  of  the  latter — 
they  were  perpetrated  under  the  name  and  form  of  justice, 
whose  sanctity  they  cruelly  profaned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  more  blood  was  spilled,  far  more  wide-spreading  and 
lengthened  misery  occasioned  to  unoffending  provinces,  by  the 
invasions  of  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
Russia,  than  by  all  the  acts  of  the  Committee,  the  Convention, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Nor  will  mankind  ever  be 
free  from  the  scourge  of  war  until  they  learn  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names,  to  give  crimes  the  same  epithets, 
whatever  outward  form  they  may  assume,  and  to  regard  with 
equal  abhorrence  the  conqueror  who  slakes  his  thirst  of 
dominion  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  more 
vulgar  criminal,  who  is  executed  for  taking  the  life  of  a  way- 
faring man,  that  he  may  seize  upon  his  purse.  We  hesitate 
not  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  common  felon,  and  even  those 
most  averse  to  capital  punishment  make  an  exception  against 
the  murderer,  xhus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  prosecuting 
murderers,  and  the  juries  convict  who,  in  cases  of  theft  or 
embezzlement,  or  even  forgery,  would  hesitate.  Such  is  the 
universal  horror  of  murder,  or  even  of  attempts  to  commit  it, 
and  of  partial  committal.  Then  why  do  the  same  parties 
regard  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands,  some  with  tolerance, 
and  some  even  with  approval? 

**  One  to  destroy  is  murder  bv  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name. 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame.** 

Yowt\^  8  UniverscU  Pa99io7i,  sect.  vil. 
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Such  is  the  result  of  war,  and  while  men  will  fight,  and  slay 
their  tens  of  thousands,  the  crime  of  murder  on  the  laigest 
scale  must  go  on  unpunished  and  unrepented.  Yes,  un- 
punished in  ms  world.  But  our  Heavenly  Father,  bestowing 
tree-will  on  His  creatures,  hath  declared  them  accountable  for 
its  abuse;  and  administering  justice  in  mercy  towards  the 
numbers  deceived  or  compelled  into  blood-guiltiness.  He 
condemns  those  that  have  betrayed  or  forced  them  as  their 
accomplices  or  their  instruments  to  the  unspeakable  and 
enduring  torments  of  hell. 
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THE  HON.  GEOEGE  DENMAN,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

ON 

JUMSPBUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LAW. 


IN  accordance  with  a  wholesome  rule  of  this  Asaociationy 
special  questions  have  been  chosen  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  several  departments  for  discussion  at  the 
present  Meeting.  On  those  questions  papers  will  be  read  by 
gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  Ihe  several 
subjects  under  consideration^  and  free  discussion  will  take 
place  upon  each. 

By  unB,  our  settled  method  of  proceeding,  much  knowledge 
will  be  circulated,  many  opimons  tested,  many  fallacies 
wiped  out,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  promoted  and 
advanced* 

The  questions  speciallv  selected  on  the  present  occasion  are 
all  questions  of  laree  and  pressing  importance  to  the  whole  or 
to  some  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  this  great 
country,  or  of  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  and,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  within  the  compass  of  this 
opening  address  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of  any  of  these 
special  questions,  further  than  by  the  expression  of  such 
opinions  as  are  incidental  to  the  brief  sketch  to  which  I  intend 
to  confine  mvsdf,  of  the  present  aspect  of  some  of  the  busiest 
portions  of  tne  great  campaign  of  Law  Reform. 

In  that  campaign,  as  m  warfare  of  every  kind,  there  are 
reverses  as  well  as  triumphs  to  be  recorded,  but  no  soldier  who 
has  enlisted  in  this  cause  need  ever  despair.  AVliatever  the 
ultimate  result  may  be,  we  must  gain  victory  after  victory,  as 
wo  have  already  done  under  the  guidance  of  that  mighty 
captain  who  first  conceived  our  plan  of  operations,  who  has. 
devoted  his  best  and  ripest  years  to  the  service,  and  who 
still  takes  an  active  and  an  earnest  part  in  every  movement  of 
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our  f'lrcei.    To  no  on«  mrire  than  to  him  has  that  noble 
eulof^um  ever  been  applicable— 

'*  FttkC^.  hath  hio*  ricUm^n, 
Xo  Iftim  rwiz/Wfi*,-/!  thftri  war/' 

Whatever  may  be  the  improvemeDt  (d  the  fcicnce  of  inriN' 
prudence,  whatever  the  yfniprann  (A  law  amendment  in  future 
yearly  it  will  alwayii  be  a  jiut  around  of  pride  and  natii^tion 
U9  all  here  yrti^ntp  And  to  all  hitherto  exinting  mcmtien  of 
thin  AMkjciation^  that  they  f^night  under  the  bannen  of  Henry 
lirfmffhsLsn. 

Hut  tlie  campaign  im  not  yet  over*  Kay,  we  arc  enj^affcd  in 
a  stru^jrle  which  will  lant  an  long  a«  there  in  a  vettige  of  folly 
and  wifiktulMzm  in  the  world.  Every  one  even  of  f/iir  succcmcs 
in,  in  it4  own  nature,  wseAetmaMj  imperfect,  and  will  require 
c^miitant  watchfulneM  and  dilif(ence  in  order  to  detect  and 
amend  itn  \m\feriwfLumM.  How  much  more,  then,  miut  every 
failure  require  frenh  and  tfnlnfmie  ethrtM  before  it  can  tie 
repaired  ?  The  very  machinery  bv  which  alone  our  work  can  be 
acc^^njJinherl — the  machinery  of  U:f(MBiUm  lor  the  amendment 
#/f  existing  lawn— -may  be  fpmvely  out  of  orden  The  men 
clion#:n  to  una,  to  rt^Mr^  and  V}  create  that  machinery  may 
\i€i  m  ch^men  an  to  (pve  no  guarantee  of  their  fitnens  for  Xm 
work« 

Cunt/yUiif 

The  great  Montcfiquieii  han  tnily  Kaid  that  in  Endand  the 
tiTTOTA  iA  legislation  are  often  nneful  by  tlio  ejiirit  of^attentirm 
which  they  create  in  the  nation,  ft  in  \jo  thii5  spirit  iA 
attention,  and  t/>  the  public  opinion  rcfiulting  therefrom,  that 
all  nsal  refomin  are  mainly  due.  Thciie  ar^;  the  weaponn  b^ 
which,  through  the  me/lium  of  a  free  jircfcw,  all  our  contn- 
biitfonn  fiju«t  be  made,  Vf  the  ultimate  tnurnph  tA  jiinticc  ami 
of  truth. 

In  c^innidering  the  prenent  condition  of  Knglixh  jurinpru- 
dence  and  the  lixumiit  jKiMition  and  jirftftpectH  iA  law  refnrm,  1, 
without  he*!itation,  give  fwccclence  to  a  qn^j^tion  which,  for 
ohvioun  resvKjnK,  in  not  apjK/inted  for  special  dfKcu*,*tion  at  thin 
meeting,  but  which  mu«t  utrike  every  th^/iightful  man  who 
lovcK  hin  fyfAmiry  and  caren  for  the  amendment  of  iin  lawM,  an 
one  fA  the  mont  vital  and  prenning  imjK/rtance,  and  requiring 
our  anxiou«)  crmnideration. 

Lord  Jtrougham,  in  hi«  Oficning  aildrciffl  at  Sheffield  hni 
yttLT,  tliUH  alluded  U}  the  subject: 

'^  In  reckoning  our  gainn  at  the  late  electionn,  it  in  highly 
iatinfactory  f/  rdlect  on  the  conniderable  diminution  of  bribery 
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and  corruption.  Of  tliiM  tliere  can  bo  little  doubt  ;^  but  still 
there  remaineil  enougli  to  juntify  all  friendM  of  uublic  morala^ 
and  indeed  of  our  national  chara<;ter,  in  aeairing  more 
effectual  meanii  to  bo  taken  for  the  extinction  of  practiceii  so 
disgraceful/' 

ID  Hpite  of  a  very  general  belief  that  corrupt  practices 
pre  trailed  to  a  larger  extent  than  hercUifore  at  the  laitt  general 
electtODi  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  revelations  which 
have  taken  place  have  at  all  shaken  the  acisuracy  of  the 
imsMaf(e  juHt  nuoti^d. 

It  iM  indeed  an  undeniable  and  a  lainentabh;  fact*  that  in  a 
w.ry  couHiderable  nuuilN;r  of  the  iKirouglm  now  trusted  with  the 
choice  of  niemberM  of  the  House  of  (Jornnionii,  great  r^^imiption 
of  variouH  kindri  prevailed  at  the  last  general  election,  not  on 
one  Hide  only,  but  on  both  flides*  It  Ih^  i  fear*  almont  fsrfually 
certain  tlwt  a  great  amount  of  similar  corruption  was  with- 
drawn from  die  public  eye  by  compromises  of  petitions  and 
other  corrupt  arrangementH, 

Jiat  it  must  not  1ms  forgotten  that  the  law  which  enables 
committees  of  the  llouse^  of  Commons  to  comfMsI  a  full 
diitcloNure  of  their  own  misdeeds  to  bo  maiJc  by  guilty  but 
reluctant  witnesses  only  came  int^;  operation,  for  the  first  time 
after  a  gvsneral  election,  at  the  vary  inquiries  which  have 
rcHulted  in  the  late  revolting  exjifHiurerf;  m«>  that  we  are 
proliablv  nearer  to  the  knowledge  o/  the  whole  truth  in  tliese 
eases  tnan  used  t^i  be  [losiiible  on  former  inquiricM.  It  must 
alsrj  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  from  the  disdoMures  lately  made 
before  the  parliamentarv  commissions  now  or  lately  engaged  in 
certain  boroughs,  it  is  aoundantly  plain  tluit,  in  those  boroughs, 
there  is  littloi  if  anv,  novelty  either  in  the  extent  or  the  nature  of 
the  iniquities  which  have  prevailed.  In  most  of  the  delinquent 
constituencies  the  corruptions  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  appear  to  have  been  at  most  the  more  vicious  progeny 
ofa  long  ancestry  of  corruption* 

It  must,  however,  l>e  admitted  that  there  exist  dangers  in 
the  matter  greater  than  in  fonuer  times. 

With  the  astonishing  advance  of  wealth  and  proiipcrity 
among  our  mercantile  and  other  chutsetf ;  with  the  increaMcd 
jiower  of  the  Lower  IIoumc  of  Parliament;  with  it«  growing 
c^innciition  with  merchandise  and  tra<Ic;  hat  arinen  a  greater 
probability  than  exi«te<l  in  fonner  times  tlmt  men  of  krge 
meanit,  fttdl  partly  embarked  in  cnterprineH  of  variouM  dem;ri|>- 
tionM,  will  liC  tempted  t«>  une  a  jiortion  of  their  wealth,  if  they 
can  do  so  with  impunity,  for  the  purfioMo  of  purchasing  a  Heat 
in  the  leginlaturc,  some  from  a  dei«ire  to  obtnin  that  iirH;ial 
position  which  the  mere  accumulation  of  riches  fails  U^  give. 
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Bome  mth  the  object  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  some  grMt 
joint-stock  undertddng  or  branch  of  industry  on  which  theiir 
further  gains  may  depend,  some  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing lucrative  appointments,  unaccompanied  by  the  necessity 
of  discharging  any  serious  duties,  but  which  for  some  reason 
or  other,  are,  as  every  Member  of  Parliament  well  knows, 
most  liberally  tendered  for  his  acceptance  by  companies  with 
veiy  hiffh-sounding  names.  In  short,  it  would  oe  ailecta- 
tion  to  denv  that  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  now 
capable  of  being  used  so  as  to  represent  a  money  value  to  ati 
extent,  and  in  ways,  unknown  in  former  times. 

For  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  subject  of  purity  of 
election  is  one  upon  which  the  aid  of  every  earnest  law  reformer 
ought  to  be  heartily  and  diligently  bestowed. 

But  mere  denunciations  of  corrupt  practices  will  do  little 
good.  The  low  and  jocular  tone  in  which  every  species  of 
electoral  iniquity  is  now  too  often  treated  will  do  positive 
mischief.  The  studied  ridicule  of  well-meant,  but  unsuccessful, 
or  only  partially  successful,  attempts  to  apply  a  remedy,  is 
sometimes  the  most  powerful  ally  of  crime.  Public  opmion 
in  hiffh  quarters  must  be  itself  elevated  and  purified  before 
these  liorrors  can  altogether  cease.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  must  be  more  unanimous  in  the  feeling,  that  to  pay 
thousands  of  pounds  down  without  inquiry,  in  order  to  secure 
a  seat  which  their  own  agent  will  return  to  the  election  auditor 
as  a  seat  which  costs  him  only  as  many  hundreds,  is  an  act 
'unworthy  of  a  gentleman ;  and  until  this  feeling  is  all  but 
universal  in  Paruiament  itself,  the  unscrupulous  rion  man  will 
have  undue  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

This  is  no  mere  question  of  franchise,  or  of  the  numbers  of 
constituencies.  The  work  must  be  that  of  public  opinion.  Its 
progress  will  be  aided  and  recorded  by  the  press,  and  its  success 
attested  by  the  earnest  action  of  the  legislature,  and  perhaps, 
by  the  verdict  of  some  future  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  some 
future  judge.  At  present,  all  we  can  do  is  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  legislation,  by  inquiry  and  suggestion,  and  never  for 
one  moment  to  allow  ourselves  to  rest  contented  with  the 
existing  condition  of  things. 

Several  measures  have  been  already  proposed  by  eminent 
members  of  this  Association  for  the  removal  of  this  great  sore 
from  our  body  politic  The  noble  President  of  our  Council, 
the  present  learned  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling,  and  others,  have 
proposed  plans  to  the  justice  of  which  no  conceivable  objection 
can  be  m^le.  Indeed,  the  only  objections  actually  taken,  have 
been  either  that  the  measure  disapproved  of  was  not  stringent 
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enougli  to  have  any  appreciable  effect^  or  that  by  its  very 
Btringency  it  would  show  public  opinion^  and  w>  tend  to 
create  a  sympathy  with  the  offender. 

In  deahng  with  this  subject^  it  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  remedies  are  often  cumulative.  That  the  failure  of 
two  or  three  to  conquer  the  evil  by  no  means  proves  that  a 
fourth  may  not  succeed.  It  may  often  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
beforehand  whether  by  the  sword  or  the  pebble  the  giant  evil 
wiU  meet  its  final  doom.  Therefore  the  authors  of  the  various 
plans  already  proposed,  and  those  which  may  be  hereafter  sug^ 
gested,  should  not  be  regarded  as  rivals  to  each  other,  but 
rather  as  allies  in  a  holy  warfare;  as  friendly  powers  con- 
ducting joint  operations,  all  tending  to  the  destruction  of  a 
common  enemy.  The  enactment  of  a  provision  making  all 
candidates,  agents,  and  electors,  concerned  in  an  act  of  bribery, 
liable  to  penid  servitude,  while  it  would  be  just  in  itself,  would 
be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  enactment  of  another  pro- 
vision, that  every  member  on  taking  his  seat  should  declare 
ujpon  his  oath— or  upon  his  honour — that  he  believes  his 
election  to  have  been  free  from  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
shilling  by  or  on  his  behalf,  beyond  the  sum  duly  recorded  and 
explained  in  the  election  auditor's  return. 

The  only  suggestion  which  I  would  venture  to  make,  is  that 
of  a  remedy  which  has  not  hitherto  been  much  discussed. 
Might  not  a  list  be  made  out,  by  anticipation,  of  constituencies 
fit  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  should  hereafter  be  proved 
to  have  forfeited,  by  misconduct,  their  character  as  proper 
representative  constituencies ;  so  that  places  from  time  to  time 
declared  unfit,  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and 
the  rule  be  "  dstur  digniorV^ 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  would  be 
the  i)resent  want  of  any  tribunal  fitted  for  the  inmartial 
exercise  of  the  required  functions;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that 
such  a  tribunal  might  easily  be  provided,  as  would  carry  with 
it  the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  that  such  a  provision  as  that 
suggested  would  lead  to  a  rivalry  in  the  punty  and  inexpen- 
siveness  of  their  elections,  even  between  |daces  where  now 
corruption  and  expenditure  are  the  most  notorious. 

By  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  some  of  the  smaller  con- 
stituencies would,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  obtain  a  true 
conception  of  the  only  valid  ground  for  their  own  existence  as 
separate  constituencies,  that  they  may  return  to  Parliament 
honourable  and  upright  men,  and  men  of  diligence  and  talent, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  an  able  article  in  the  Saiwrday 
Bivmo  of  22iid  September,  proposing  substantially  the  same  plan. 
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but  not  men  who  will  consent,  even  if  they  have  the  ability^  to 
8j)cnd  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  demoralisatioii 
of  their  fellow  creatures. 

But  enough  of  a  painful  subject.  It  will  doubtless  oceupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Association  during  the  coming  winter* 
We  shall  cordially  hail  all  sincere  co-operation  in  so  great  a 
work. 

Among  the  special  questions  for  discussion  at  our  present 
meeting,  in  the  section  relating  to  international  law,  is  one 
about  which  considerable  difficulty  and  a  laudable  jealousy 
exists.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and 
one  worthy  of  deliberate  discussion,  in  default  of  time  for 
which  we  shall  probably  agree  that  Parliament  did  well  in  only 
legislating  temporarily  upon  it. 

International  comity;  the  vastly-multiplied  facilities  for 
travelling,  both  by  land  and  sea;  the  constantly-growing 
amount  of  our  commercial  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries,  loudly  demand  that  no  undue  facility  for  the 
commission  of  crime  should  be  given,  by  allowing  the  mere 
escape  into  a  neighbouring  country  to  insure  impunity  to  the 
criminal. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  mankind  is  divided  into 
separate  and  independent  nations,  there  will  probably  always 
be  some  notions  of  criminal  law  in  one  country  totally  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  another.  Some  things  will 
be  regarded  as  offences  in  the  one  which  are  praiseworthy  acts  in 
the  other.  Some  modes  of  procedure  will  be  adopted  in  the  one 
quite  at  variance  with  the  sense  of  justice  prevalent  in  the  other. 
A  0  stronger  case  could  be  put,  by  way  of  illustration,  than  that  of 
Anderson  the  negro,  who,  pursued  by  the  slave-driver,  while 
escaping  to  British  soil,  turned  on  his  aggressor,  and  killed  him 
in  defence  of  his  liberty;  and  whose  extradition  was  demanded 
for  an  act  which  to  those  demanding  it  appeared  to  be  murder, 
but  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  appealed  to  for  his 
surrender,  was  but  an  innocent  act  of  self-preservation.  Again, 
in  some  countries,  a  practice  has  prevailed  of  condemning 
persons  unheard.  In  such  cases  as  these,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  just  claims  of  international  comity,  and  a  righteous 
abhorrence  of  real  crime,  with  a  true  regard  for  that  right  of 
asylum  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  justly  -proud,  and  which 
is  one  of  our  greatest  securities  that  the  best-recognised 
truths  in  the  best  part  of  our  laws,  should  ultimately 
find  a  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  whole  world?  The 
interval  so  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  fresh  legislation  on  this 
important  subject,  cannot  be  better  employed  than  by  the 
calm  discussions  wliich  will  here  take  place,  in  the  presence 
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of  Buoh  distinguished  foreigners  as  will  take  a  part  in  the , 
present  Congress. 

Among  the  special  questions  appointed  for  discussion^  in  the 
section  of  Municipal  Law^  the  state  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
justly  claims  the  nrst  place. 

The  admirable  and  instructive  paper  read  last  year  at  the 
York  meetings  by  Mr.  Moffatt — a  paper  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  states  the  past  and 
present  of  the  law»  than  for  the  power  and  eloquence  with 
which  the  writer  enforces  his  own  views  of  the  reforms  re- 
quired— was  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  the  great  mass  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Association^  and  recorded  in  its  Transactions,  But  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  so  difficult  in  its  own  nature^  and  so  complicated 
by  unsuccessful  and  abortive  attempts  at  legislation^  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  very  able  law-officers  of  a  new  government 
are^  no  doubt^  giving  their  earnest  attention  to  these  matters, 
it  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  we  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  what  is  best  to  be  done,  here,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community 
of  this  great  city,  from  whom  we  cannot  doubt  that  obser- 
vations and  suggestions  of  great  practical  importance  will 
emanate. 

If  we  were  to  trust  wholly  to  general  opinion,  the  condition 
of  the  law,  on  this  head,  19  at  present  such,  that  it  might 
exclaim  with  Queen  Eatherine, — 

"  Do  with  me  what  yon  will, 
"  For  any  change  must  better  jdj  condition." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  inherent  difficulty  of  an 
orderly  and  economical  distribution  of  the  chaotic  residue  of  a 
mismanaged  estate,  can  ever  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  many  creditors,  and  whether  a  portion 
of  that  discontent  will  not  always  find  a  vent  in  complaints 
against  the  existing  law.  But  this  would  be  a  poor  reason  for 
not  applying  a  remedy  to  admitted  defects.  The  present 
bankruptcy  few  was  doomed  to  inefficiency  by  the  denial  of  a 
tribunal  adequate  to  administer  it.  The  last  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  upon  trust-deeds,  is  one  which 
places  all  the  unsecured  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  majority  whose  debts  may  be  wholly  secured.  But 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  here  to  enumerate  particular  defects. 
The  whole  system  is  on  its  trial ;  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion 
even  about  first  principles.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  an  effectual  remedy 
should  be  applied.     Nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
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ft/!optzon  of  ?T2ch  a  remedj,  than  that  tbcKse  here  nmrmhled^ 
l>otn  lawjers  and  lavmen,  Englidhmen  and  foreignen,  ehooTd, 
with  all  freedom,  iavonr  as  with  their  comments  ud  sag* 
ge^tiorii!- 

The  ]?reat  question  of  ^  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  law 
of  England  to  a  compendlouj  ionn,^  still  faced  uj,  and  daily 
more  and  more  pre^se^  for  a  solution.  This  \^  wlso  one  of  the 
questions  chosen  for  di.%T2=iion  at  the  present  meeting.  The 
suUrf^?A  fji  Sir  James  Wilde,  at  the  York  meeting,  in  186-i,  ao 
dfialt  with  the  general  subject,  aa  to  render  it  unneceaearj  far 
anr  of  his  successors  in  this  =eat  to  do  more  than  ezpiresfl 
his  a^lherence  to  the  Tiews  therein  so  ably  and  ao  folly 
expressed.  But  little  has  vet  b<:en  done  in  the  direction, 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  right  one,  viz,,  that  which 
would  lead  towards  the  publication  of  a  digest  of  the  decided 
law,  ad  the  first  step  towards  the  ultimate  publication  of  a 
code. 

I  feel  a  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  success  of 
that  im[>ortant  publication,  the  Bar  Reports,  as  a  valaable 
arldition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  everv  lawyer  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  ou^ht  to  possess,  ot  the  daily  deci- 
eions  of  the  courts.  W'hen  the  plan  was  first  proposed,  san- 
guine exf/ectations  were  entertained  by  many,  that  the  scheme 
might  be  so  framed  as  to  diminish,  to  a  great  extent,  the  accu- 
mulation of  decided  cases,  and  so  materially  to  facilitate  the 
prodnction  of  a  digost  of  the  law.  But  this  object  was  to  have 
been  obtained  by  means  which  would  have  violated  one  impor- 
tant securitv  which  we  possess  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
rights  and  liberties.  In  describing  the  guarantees  for  political 
liberty.  Lord  Kussell,  in  his  work  *■'  On  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution,"  truly  and  forcibly  remarks,  '^  Happily, 
too,  precedents  arc  now  so  numerous,  and  so  carefully  recoraed, 
that  a  judge  cannot,  In  the  face  of  the  bar  and  of  the  country, 
very  greatly  de\'iate  from  the  line  of  duty."  This  truth  can- 
not be  confined  to  past  decisions  only,  nor  to  great  and  striking 
decisions  ur»fin  grand  j/rinciples  of  law.  In  these  days  ot 
change  and  invention,  it  is  not  only  such  principles  which 
require  to  be  well  known,  and  faithfully  recorded.  It  is  of  at 
learit  equal  jmjK>rtance,  that  those  upon  whose  advice  the  con- 
du^-t  of  others  in  matters  of  nicety  often  depends,  should  have 
\tfV,rf',  them  also  a  record  of  the  freshest  instances  of  the  appli- 
f:;X\un  of  tho^e  principles  to  ne^  and  ever  varying  combinations 
of  \V\ri(i/.,  habits,  and  transactions.  The  knowledge  of  what 
i-*  r^f-!  y  ;:'  /mg  on  in  the  law,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  free, 
f  lil!,  'trA  accurate  rejiorts  of  all  those  cases  which  rei)orter8, 
l>y  ex;>enerice,  find  that   their  brother-la-wyers   require  to  be 
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reported.  Whatever  are  the  inconyeniencee  of  what  our  great 
poetcalls^ 

**  That  codelesa  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instanceSf" 

all  experience  teaches  that  there  is  more  security  for  the 
rights  of  a  people,  and  less  chance  of  their  bein^  led  into  hope- 
less litigation,  where  substantially  every  judrciaTdeciBion  is  sure 
to  be  made  known  to  all  lawyers,  by[a  redundant  supply  of  full 
and  accurate  reports,  than  under  any,  however  modine<i,  system 
of  monopoly  or  censorship. 

But  the  question  proposed  for  our  discussion  is  of  a  difierent 
kind.  Grant  that  the  year-books,  and  all  existing  reports,  are 
to  remain  on  our  shelves;  grant  that  no  act  of  parliaument 
ever  can  or  ought  to  attempt  to  prevent  an  advocate  from 
freely  citing  the  decisions  therein  recorded,  in  the  honest  sup- 
port of  the  interests  of  his  client ;  the  law  of  England,  both 
statute  and  common  law,  ought  not  the  less  to  m  rendered 
capable  of  being  found  in  a  bulk  less  clumsy,  in  a  shape  more 
orderly  and  less  repulsive,  at  a  cost  less  extravagant,  and 
hidden  under  fewer  '^  debris,"  than  it  can  at  present.  It  ought 
to  be  pulled  of  much  dross  which  conceals  the  metal  which  it 
surrounds. 

At  no  time  have  the  deliberations  of  the  Association  been 
attended  with  brighter  hopes  for  the  future,  in  regard  to  this 
important  item  of  law  reform.  The  address  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  delivered  last  nignt,  is  a 
golden  contribution  to  the  good  cause,  to  which  others  present 
will  by  discussion  be  ready  and  willing  to  contribute. 

In  casting  our  minds  back  upon  the  legislation  of  the  past 
session,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  regret  that  so  little  has 
been  done  which  it  is  within  the  compass  of  this  Department 
to  notice.  A  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Treasurers  or  County 
Courts;  liOrd  Cranworth's  Bill,  which  enacts  some  useful 
amendments  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Divorce ;  Mr. 
Goldney's  Bill  to  enable  magistrates  to  order  costs  in  certain 
cases  cdt  prosecution  before  them;  a  BiU  relating  to  the  mode  of 
taking  evidence  in  civil  causes  in  Scotland ;  a  Bill  empowering 
the  court  to  enrol  deeds,  under  certain  conditions,  after  the 
statutable  time  has  elapsed;  and  that  very  important  BiU 
which  assimilates  the  law  relating  to  attorneys  and  solicitors 
in  Ireland  to  that  in  England:  these  are  almost  the  only 
measures  of  law  amendment  which  have  passed  into  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  measures  brought  forward 
and  dropped  during  the  passed  session  has  been  tmusaally  • 
large,  and  has  included  many  subjects  of  vast  importance. 
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The  Revision  of  the  Statute  Law,  the  Law  of  BankraptC7» 
Capital  Punishment,  the  Law  of  ]V£arriage,  the  Sale  of  Land 
by  Auction,  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Companies,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Disciplinary  Tribunals  of  tne  Inns  of 
Court,  and  other  subjects  of  great  interest,  were  all  so  dealt 
with,  in  Bills  actually  printed,  as  to  have  left  ample  materials 
for  discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
questions,  upon  many  of  which  there  is  as  yet  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  most  earnest  law  reformers. 

Kor  do  the  questions  thus  raised  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  matters  which  claim  our  immediate  attention.  Cases  of 
Tcry  recent  occurrence  will  a^ain  force  upon  our  attention  the 
question  whether  the  law  which  excludes  the  testimony  of 

f)arties  in  criminal,  and  in  certain  other  cases,  ought  not,  at 
cast  in  some  cases,  to  be  repealed.  Take  the  case  of  perjury. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  witness  before  a  committee  oi  the 
House  of  Commons  sitting  on  an  election  petition  swears 
deliberately  to  acts  of  personal  bribery  by  both  the  sittinff 
members.  The  committee,  after  hearing  his  examination  and 
his  cross-examination  and  die  evidence  oi  the  sitting  members 
themselves,  come  to  an  unanimous  opinion  that  the  witness  has 
committed  peijury  and  recommend  his  prosecution.  The 
prosecution  takes  place.  The  sitting  members  are  again  ezar 
mined  and  cross-examined,  but  their  former  accuser's  mouth  is 
closed.  The  jury,  possibly  because  they  are  shocked  at  this 
apparent  injustice,  possibly  because  they  lack  the  means  of 
judging  which  the  committee  possessed  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  man  now  on  his  trial,  acquit  him  of  the  chaise  of 
perjury.  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  him  from  prose- 
cuting the  sitting  members  for  the  same  offence,  when  they 
also  will  be  debarred  from  giving  evidence,  and  safe  from 
cross-examination,  but  possibly  a  less  merciful  jury  will  act 
upon  the  uncontradictea  testimony  of  the  prosecutor,  supported 
by  some  circumstance  which  may  be  technically  sufficient 
evidence  in  corroboration  of  his  statement,  and  they  may  very 
possibly  be  convicted  of  perjury  instead  of  the  man  whom  the 
committee  recommend  to  be  prosecuted  for  that  offence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  exami- 
nation of  parties  in  criminal  cases  generally.  It  may  surely  be 
worth  consideration  whether,  in  wie  case  of  perjury  at  all 
events,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  amend  the  law  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  long  period  which  must  certainly  elapse  before 
unanimity  can  be  expected  on  the  general  question. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  a  recent  case 
of  great  notoriety,  must  also  tend  greatly  to  promote  inquiry 
upon  this  difficult  subject,  whilst  it  is  certain  to  lead  (in  fact  it 
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has  already  led)  to  very  valuable  discussions  upon  the  working 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
convictions,  and  upon  the  larger  question  of  an  appeal  in 
criminal  cases. 

Another  difficulty  of  high  practical  importance  presses  for  a 
solution.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  number  of  the  common 
law  judges  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  judge  to  each 
of  the  three  superior  courts,  making  the  total  number  fifteen. 
Since  that  time  the  population  of  tne  country  has  increased  by 
many  millions,  and  its  trade  and  business,  and  consequent 
litigation  have  ^own  enormously.  The  creation  of  the  county 
courts,  and  theu*  triumphant  success,  have  not  on  the  whole 
diminished,  even  if  they  have  not  increased,  the  demands  upon 
the  time  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  Other  improve- 
ments of  the  law,  such  as  the  examination  of  parties  to  suits, 
have  decidedly  augmented  the  work  now  required  to  be  done 
by  the  occupants  of  the  bench.  The  creation  of  new  assize 
-towns  in  such  great  centres  of  industry  as  Manchester  and 
Leeds  (the  importance  of  whose  jurisdictionB  is  fitly  repre- 
sented by  noble  piles  of  buildings,  witness  that  grand  triumph 
of  architecture  within  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  being 
assembled)  has  had  a  telling  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The 
opinion  is  now  very  general  amongst  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  addition  is 
required  to  the  number  of  our  common  law  judges. 

But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  any  such  addition  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  it  is  made.  There  are  several 
points  in  which,  by  very  obvious  changes,  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, it  has  been  suggested  that  our  present  judicial  power 
might  be  so  distributed,  and  so  relieved  of  some  superfluous 
functions,  as  to  enable  it  to  go  further  than  it  does.  For 
instance,  why  should  not  the  judges  of  any  one  of  the  three 
superior  courts,  when  the  nisi  prius  list  of  that  court  for  the 
day  or  for  the  sittings  is  exhausted,  be  competent  to  sit  in 
London  or  Westminster  as  a  judge  of  either  of  the  other  two 
courts  ?  Such  a  plan  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  remanets  in  all  the  courts.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  good  reason  against  such  a  proposal  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  on  the  circuits  the  judge  of  each  court 
tries  causes  pending  in  all.  Again,  it  is  generally  thought  by 
all  lawyers  that  a  lar^e  proportion  at  least  of  the  business 
which  occupies  the  time  of  the  judges  at  chambers  might 
very  safely  be  handed  over  to  the  masters  of  the  courts, 
officers  perfectly  competent,  and  an  addition  to  whose  numbers 
could  easily,  if  necessary,  be  made. 

Admitting,    however,  that    the  utmost  economy    of    our 
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ezirtinff  judicial  power  ehould  precede^  or  at  least  accompanji 
anj  addition  to  our  judicial  eteffj  it  is  doubtful  whether  any    | 
Bucli  changes  as  those  I  have  referred  to^  or  others  as  yet 
su^gested^  would  be  found  sufficient  to  postpone^  for  any  con- 
siderable  time^  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  serioiuly^ 
m  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  emhxyo>  the 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Their  satis- 
factory setUement  will,  doubtless,  be  largefy  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  die 
subdivision  of  labour,  in  matters  litigious  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  far,  and  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  many  matters  now  delegated  to  distinct  tribunab^  actiiig 
under  different  rules  of  practice  and  procedurCj  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  by  the  judges  of  one  great  oonrty 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprehensive' jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  very 
earnest  desires  lor  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  by 
the  mercantile  community,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  very  natural,  and  founded  npon 
grievances  undeniable  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  su^estion. 

The  jBill  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parliap- 
ment  and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Newcasde  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce^  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  laige  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  duppins.  It 
proposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  snould 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  aheadjr  existing 
judicial  officers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiary 
magistrates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jomtly  with-  ^!^ 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Ouiet 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  tb.^  «»3D^e 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  a|K^^'^^'^ 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  sn>al*^ 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to 
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ezutin^  judicial  power  should  precede,  or  at  least  accompany, 
any  addition  to  our  judicial  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
BacL  changes  as  those  I  haye  referred  to,  or  others  aa  yet 
su^ested,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  postpone,  for  any  con- 
Biddable  time,  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  wiU  have  to  be  dealt  Willi  serumalY, 
in  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  embryo,  tne 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Their  satifl- 
factory  settlement  will,  doubtless,  be  largefy  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  in  matters  litigious  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  &r,  and  whether  there  is  anv  reason 
why  many  matters  now  dd^ated  to  distinct  tribunals,  acting 
under  different  rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  by  the  judges  of  one  great  ooort, 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprdiensive' jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  very 
earnest  desires  lor  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  bv 
the  mercantile  commimity,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  very  natural,  and  founded  upon 
grievances  undeniable  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  su^estion. 

The  Bill  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parliar> 
ment  and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Newcasde  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  shipping.  It 
proposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  should 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  already  existing 
judicial  officers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiary 
magistrates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jomtly  with  those 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  small  amount 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to  merchant 
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many  cases  from  its  provisions  much  more  worthy  to  be 
included  than  some  of  tnose  for  which  provision  is  made. 

Other  questions  of  equal  importance  with  those  to  which  I 
have  specially  referred  stand  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 
Others  yet  will  occupy  the  thoughts  of  our  members  during 
the  winter  which  is  now  at  han£  But  enough  of  time  has 
been  devoted  to  preliminary  observations.  The  real  business 
of  the  Department  is  about  to  begin.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to 
notice  that  so  far  am  I  from  pretending  to  have  exhausted  all 
the  topics  which  may  well  demand  a  large  portion  of  our 
thoughts,  that  the  great  subjects  of  martial  Taw  and  the  patent 
law,  the  minor  but  still  important  questions  of  how  such 
villainous  frauds  as  those  lately  exposed  at  sales  by  auction  can 
be  prevented,  what  alterations  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  constant  and  often  well-founded  complaints  of  persons 
summoned  upon  juries,  and  others  of  great  interest,  have  been 
purposely  passed  over,  from  the  fear  of  wearying  my  audience. 

Upon  these,  and  upon  other  questions,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  experienced  and  unbiassed 
opinions  from  men  of  many  countries  and  of  divers  professions. 
In  all  cases  of  great  nicety  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  that  great  master  of 
law  reform  under  whose  presidency  we  have  so  long  flourished. 
Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  it  was  said  by  no  mean  poet 
of  one  whom  he  loved  and  admired 

**  His  aim  was  always  Justice,  his  deliffht 
To  ronder  Law  commensurate  with  Sight ; 
And  from  the  breadth  of  that  august  domain, 
Weed  the  rank  growth  of  quibbling  and  chicane. 
No  zealot  votary  of  the  cumbrous  lore 
That  "  darkened  counsel"  in  the  days  of  yore; 
Not  blindly  worshipping,  as  things  divine, 
The  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  legal  shrine ; 
But  bent  to  make — so  taught  in  Wisdom's  school— 
Our  laws  progressive,  like  the  realm  they  rttle." 

In  this  spirit,  and  under  these  auspices^  let  us  apply  our- 
selves to  the  work. 
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which  proposed  to  leave  the  whole  decision^  both  of  law  and 
f  acty  to  a  tribunal  consisting  mainly  of  persons  not  educated  to 
the  law.    However  great  and  however  just  may  be  the  disap- 

E ointment  of  individual  suitors^  at  the  unexpected  decisions  of 
kwyers  upon  the  internretation  of  documents^  all  experience 
diows  that  far  ^eater  disappointment^  and  far  more  vexatious 
litigation^  invanably  arises  from  the  ^^jtis  vagum  etincertum'^oi 
a  tribunal  unskilled  in  the  law. 

The  plan  of  reform  which  appears^  if  not  most  likely  to  meet 
the  re<]^uirement8  of  the  case^  at  least  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration^ consists  of  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  all  disputes  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ship  and  her  voyage^  and  which  in  their  nature  ought 
to  be  settled  with  the  utmost  despatch  upon  the  completion  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  erection  in  suil  the  principal  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  a  fitting  tribunal,  such  as  mi^t  be  found  in^  the 
county  court  lud^s  or  stif^endiary  magistrates,  with  skilled 
assessors;  such  tribunal  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  in  cases  beyond  a  certain 
amount. 

Among  the  Events  of  the  past  year,  the  mention  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  reminds  us  of  one  which  has  left  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  masterly  judgment 
of  that  great  jurist^  who  has  so  long  and  so  powerfully  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  first  ever  delivered  by  a  learned 
tribunal  in  a  case  of  booty  of  war,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  lan- 
guage and  composition,  is  still  more  admirable  as  a  sound,  clear, 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  which  must  here- 
after, in  all  cases  of  military  prize,  be  held  to  be  the  true  ^uide 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty  and  discretion.  That  judg- 
ment, from  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning,  from  the  conde- 
scending particularity  with  which  it  meets  every  case  and 
every  contention  of  which  it  disposes,  and  from  the  ripe  expe- 
rience and  great  authority  of  the  distinguished  judge  who 
pronounced  it,  must  conclude  for  ever  all  doubt  about  many 
matters,  which  were  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  heart-burn- 
ings and  disappointments  on  the  part  of  most  meritorious  public 
servants.  By  that  judgment  Dr.  Lushington  may  be  as  truly 
said  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  members  of  the 
noble  profession  of  arms,  as  he  has  undoubtedly  added  a  glorious 
chapter  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England  in  the  year  1799,"*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  the 
following  observations . — 

*  In  the  opening  address  to  his  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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STANDING  for  the  first  time  before  the  members  of  this 
Association,  I  must  begin  hj  making  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honour  which  you  conferred  upon  me  some  years 
ago  by  electing  me  a  corresponding  member.  Though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  take  part  in  your  meetings,  I  have  felt 
scarcely  less  interest  in  them  than  if  I  were  present,  and  even 
take  to  myself  a  portion  of  the  self-congratulation  which  the 
actual  participators  must  have  felt.  If  I  have  not  contributed 
to  your  TransactioTUff  I  have  been  an  humble  sharer  in  the 
fame  which  the  contributions  of  othe;r8  have  won. 

The  distinction  which  your  association  has  earned  is,  how- 
ever, the  least  of  its  honours.  The  good  which  it  has  done  in 
stimulating  inquiry,  concentrating  opinion,  and  combining 
efforts  towards  tne  unprovement  of  the  law  and  the  education 
and  health  of  the  people,  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  all 
your  labours,  even  if  no  distinction  had  been  obtained. 

The  scope  of  your  labours  is  not  confined  to  your  own 
country;  it  extends  to  every  part  of  Christendom.  So 
intimate  is  now  the  connection  between  all  Christian  nations, 
that  the  social  progress  of  one  is  sure  to  be  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
others.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  your  country  and  mine. 
We  are  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  that,  forgetting  for 
the  present  all  things  else,  I  will  only  think  of  the  good  we 
may  do  each  other,  and  the  spirit  of  kindliness  wc  may  both 
promote. 

The  particular  subject  to  which  I  am  to  bespeak  your 
attention  is  international  law.  In  discoursing  of  it  my  purpose 
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will  be  to  answer,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able^  these  qnestions  :— 
!•  What  is  that  which  is  called  international  law  ?  2.  Who 
made  it?  3.  Who  enforces  it?  4.  Are  any  changes  in  it 
desirable  ?    5.  If  so^  how  can  they  be  effected  ? 

Law  is  a  rule  of  property  and  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
sovereign  power.  In  strictness^  therefore^  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  numan  law  binding  the  nations,  since  they  have  no 
human  superior.  They  may,  howeyer,  as  they  haye  in  part 
done,  agree  among  themselyes  upon  certain  rules,  both  of 
property  and  of  conduct,  by  which  they  will  pledge  themselyes 
to  regulate  their  own  conduct  towards  each  ouier  and  the 
conduct  of  their  citizens  respectively.  These  rules  form  what 
is  called  sometimes  international  law  and  sometimes  the  law  of 
nations.  Neither  expression  is  precisely  accurate.  There  is  a 
body  of  rules,  more  or  less  distinctly  stated,  b^  which  nations 
profess  to  comport  themselyes  in  their  relations  with  each 
other;  but  they  are  not  laws,  nor  are  they  imposed  upon 
nations,  nor  yet  are  they  international.  They  are  Laws  only  in 
each  state,  so  far  as  tiiey  are  promul^ted  b^  the  sovereign 

S>wer  of  that  state,  and  they  serve  international  purposes, 
ake,  for  example,  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  when  ratified  and  promtdgated  by 
the  treaty-making  power  in  the  two  nations,  it  becomes  a  rule 
for  both,  by  virtue  of  their  compact,  and  a  rule  in  each  nation 
for  its  own  citizens,  by  virtue  of  the  promu^tion  by  its  own 
sovereign  authority.  For  want,  however,  of  a  better  designa- 
tion, and  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bentham,  publidsts  and 
statesmen  now  eenendly  refer  to  this  bod^  of  ndes  as  inter-*  ^ 
national  law.  If  the  word  law  is  to  be  retained,  I  should  have 
thought  the  expression  public  law,  or  the  public  law  of  the 
world  a  better  one. 

Who  made  these  rules,  or  this  international  law,  if  ydu  so 
call  it,  is  explained  bjr  the  definition  which  I  have  ffiven.  It 
was  made  by  the  nations  themselves,  eitlier  throu^  express 
compact  with  each  other,  or  throu^  general  practice,  that  is 
to  say,  by  treaty  or  by  usage.  Publicists,!  know,  looking 
beyond  the  rules  so  made  or  sanctioned,  have  sought  in  those 
moral  precepts  by  which  nations,  not  less  than  individuak, 
ought  to  be  governed  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  for 
guides  in  other  circumstances ;  and  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
have  often  fortified  their  arguments  by  reference  to  such 
opinions,  and  it  has  thus  frequently  happened  that  those  pre* 
cepts  have  been  graduaUjr  adopted  into  the  usage  of  nations. 
These  views  of  the  pubHcists  are,  however,  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  suggestions  of  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  particular  drcumstanoes  than  as  a  stateinsat  oi 
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established  rales.  ^  They  are  entitled  to  the  same  weight  in 
the  decision  of  national  disputes  as  a  treatise  on  natural  law  is 
entitled  to  in  the  decision  A  a  case  by  the  courts  of  America 
or  England. 

Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  law  of  nations 
as  if  it  were  something  above  the  nations,  and  having  an 
authority  superior  to  their  wilL  In  our  late  civil  war,  for 
example,  it  became  the  practice  of  certain  persons  to  speak  of 
the  law  of  nations  as  a  guide  or  warrant  for  the  executive  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  beyond  the  constitution  and  paramount 
to  acts  of  Congress.  This,  I  apprehend,  was  a  mistaken  view. 
The  law  of  nations  is  only  such  because  each  individual 
nation  adopts  it,  and  so  far  only  as  it  is  thus  adopted.  It  is 
legally,  I  ao  not  say  morally,  or  without  just  complaint  from 
other  nations,  competent  for  any  nation  to  reject  the  wholc^, 
or  any  part  of  it,  so  far  as  its  own  citizens  are  concerned.  The 
Parliament  of  England  might  enact,  if  it  would,  that  no 
English  court  should  decide,  and  no  English  subject  act,  in  a 
particular  manner,  even  though  that  manner  were  enjoined 
Dv  tiie  law  of  nations,  as  understood  by  the  whole  body  of 
Christendom. 

Who  enforce  the  rules,  thus  made  or  sanctioned,  and  known 
as  international  law?  The  nations  themselves,  first  by  apply- 
ing them  as  occasion  requires,  to  litigants  in  the  national 
tmbunals,  and  secondly,  by  punishiDg  the  nation  which  in- 
fringes them,  in  such  manner  as  nations  may  punish  each 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  by  non-intercourse,  or  by  force.  The 
controversies  respecting  captures  by  land  or  sea,  and  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  responsibility  of  individuals  for  the  viola- 
tion of  private  rights,  are  of  course  determined  by  the  courts"; 
and  where  the  municipal  law  is  silent,  international  usa^e  is 
the  rule  of  decision.  When  a  question  arises  between  nation85 
it  is  debated  and  arranged  between  themselves,  or  submitted 
to  arbiters,  or  decided  bv  force. 

The  next  question  will  lead  us  into  a  large  discussion.  Are 
any  changes  desirable  in  these  rules  of  international  obligation  ? 
The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  disputes,  which  have 
arisen,  and  do  now  constantiy  arise,  between  nations,  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  rules  themselves  are  full  of  uncertainty  and5 
in  many  respects,  defective.  If  we  make  for  ourselves  an 
examination,  even  incomplete,  of  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  international  law,  we  perceive  at  once  how  many 
of  them  are  uncertain  or  require  revision.  Within  it  are  em- 
braced all  the  rules  which  should  govern  the  relations  of  states 
with  each  other,  in  peace  and  in  war.  All  of  them  spring  from 
the  intercourse  of  nations.    If  a  people  shut  themselves  up 
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from  others,  as  the  Chinese  attempted  to  do,  building  a  wall 
between  themselves  and  their  nei^hoours,  there  can  be  no  inter- 
national law,  as  there  can  be  no  international  relations.    That 
condition,  however,  is  unnatural  and  irrational.   Man  is  a  social 
being,  and  his  nature  impels  him  to  intercourse  with  all  the 
hmnj  of  man.    Whether  this  intercourse  is  demandable  as  a 
right,  and  if  so,  when  and  bv  whom  and  upon  what  conditions 
and  how  it  should  be  carried  on  are  the  first  questions  which 
present  themselves.  From  intercourse,  as  from  a  source,  spring 
the  rights  and  duties  of  those  who  carry  it  on,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  far  they  who  pass  from  one  country  to 
another  retain  their  own  nationality,  and  to  what  extent  they 
subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  intowhicn 
they  enter.     Hence  arise  the  questions  respecting  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  liberty  of  religion,  residence,  and  trade;  iJieir 
obligation  to  civil  or  military  service  ;  the  liability  of  their  pro- 
perty to  taxation  or  other  imposition,  and  its  devolution  when 
they  die. .  Traffic  brines  witn  it  contracts.     These  are  to  be 
expounded  and  enforced  in  different  nations,  and  between  the 
citizens  of  alL     Thence  comes  that  department  of  jurisprudence, 
which,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Conflict  of  Liaws,  has 
engaged  so  many  mmds  and  led  to  such  profound  investigations. 
The  mtercourse  of  nations  is  public  or  private.     The  former  is 
carried  on  by  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates.    Here  is 
required  a  large  body  of  rules  declaring  the  rights  and  duties 
of  public  ministers  and  consuls,  with  their  attendants,  their 
reception,  residence,  functions,  and  immunities.    When  private 
persons  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  they  sp  either  for 
transient  purposes  or  for  permanent  residence.    In  the  latter 
case  there  arise  two  opposite  claims;    on  one  hand  that  of 
expatriation,  and  on  the  other  that  of  perpetual  allegiance. 
Fugitives  from  one  country  into  another,  what  are  their  privi- 
leges ?  Hence  the  practice  of  extradition,  as  modified  by  that 
right  of  asylum,  which,  older  than  Christianity,  has  been 
exalted  by  its  spirit  and  precepts,  and  which  it  is  the  honour- 
able boast  of  your  country  and  mine  never  to  have  violated  or 
rejected.    The  instruments  of  intercourse  by  sea,  ships,  and 
those  who  navigate  them,  and  they  who  pass  and  re-pass  with 
them,  and  that  which  they  carry,  the  control  of  them  on 
the  ocean  and  in  port ;  all  those  are  to  be  regulated  by  that 
body  of  rules  of  wnich  I  am  speaking.     Next  are  those  rights 
of  property  which,  acquired  in  one  country,  should  be  recog- 
nised and  respected  in  another ;  the  title  to  personal  chattels, 
and  the  title,  quite  as  good  in  my  opinion,  to  the  products  of 
the  mind  ;  inventions  for  which  patents  are  commonly  issued ; 
and  writings,  for  which  the  law  of  copyright  provides,  or 
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should  provide,  a  sanction  and  a  guarantee.  Then  there  are 
the  subjects  of  weights,  measures,  money,  and  postal  service, 
whidi  f  dl  within  the  scope  of  international  regulation.  Pas- 
sine  irimt  direct  intercourse  between  nations  to  their  rights, 
exdusive  or  concurrent  to  things  outside  of  themselves,  we 
come  to  the  subjects  of  the.  free  navigation  of  the  ocean,  the 
fisheries,  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  islands  and  con- 
tinents, and  the  right  of  one  nation  to  an  outlet  for  itself 
through  the  close  seas  or  rivers  of  another.  After  |  these 
various  topics  regarding  the  relations  of  nations  in  a  state  of 
peace,  we  come  to  those  of  a  state  of  hostility.  Force  or  con- 
straint is  applied  in  three  ways:  one  by  non-intercourse, 
another  by  reprisal,  and  a  third  by  war.  I  will  speak  only^  of 
the  relations  m  war.  First,  in  respect  to  intestme,  or  civil 
war ;  when  and  how  far  may  other  nations  interfere,  and  when 
may  interference  go  so  far  as  to  recognise  a  new  nation  out  of 
the  fra^ents  of  a  broken  one,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
separation  upon  the  citizens  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
divided  nation  and  upon  the  citizens  of  other  states  ?  Then  in 
respect  to  foreign  war,  when  it  is  justifiable,  what  must  be 
done  to  avoid  it,  and  what  formalities  must  precede  it  ?  And 
when  it  comes,  what  must  be  the  conduct,  first  of  the  belli- 
gerents and  then  of  neutral  nations;  and  in  respect  to  the 
former  who  may  attack,  who  and  what  may  be  attacked,  and  in 
what  manner  may  the  attacks  be  made  ?  Those  questions 
being  answered,  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  belligerent 
rights.  But  into  what  an  infinitude  of  subdivisions  do  these 
topics  divide  themselves ;  explaining  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  upon  the  breakmg  out  of  a  war,  all  the 
citizens  of  one  belligerent  state  become  the  enemies  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  other ;  what  mav  be  done  by  one  side  to  the 
citizens  and  property  of  the  other,  including  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  debts  or  other  property  ;  how  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  enemy  found  m  a  country  in  the  beginning  of 
a  war  may  be  treated ;  whether  private  citizens  without  com- 
mission from  the  government  may  assail  the  enemy ;  whether 
it  be  lawful  to  take  or  destroy  private  property  on  land  or  sea ; 
whether  all  kinds  of  public  property  may  be  taken  or  destroyed ; 
how  public  buildings  and  monuments  of  art  are  to  be  treated  ; 
what  is  the  effect  of  war  upon  pending  contracts ;  and  what 
future  trafiic  may  be  carried  on  between  the  citizens  of  the 
belligerent  nations.  Then,  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  armies  towards  each  other,  what  are  the  rules  of 
honourable  warfare,  what  strategems  are  allowable,  the  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners,  the  disposition  of  spies,  the  flag  of 
truce^  the  armistice,  and  the  exchange  of  piiaoix^t^  oi  \N^t\ 
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from  oUiers^  as  the  Chinese  attempted  to  do^  building  a  wall 
between  themselves  and  their  nei^hbours^  there  can  be  no  inter- 
national law,  as  there  can  be  no  mtemational  relations.  That 
condition,  however,  is  unnatnral  and  irrational.  Man  is  a  social 
bein^,  and  his  nature  impels  him  to  intercourse  with  all  the 
hmSy  of  man.  Whether  this  intercourse  is  demandable  as  a 
right,  and  if  so,  when  and  bv  whom  and  upon  what  conditions 
and  how  it  should  be  carried  on  are  the  first  questions  which 
present  themselves.  From  intercourse,  as  from  a  source,  spring 
the  rights  and  duties  of  those  who  carry  it  on,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  far  they  who  pass  from  one  country  to 
another  retain  their  own  nationality,  and  to  what  extent  they 
subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  into  which 
they  enter.  Hence  arise  the  questions  respecting  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  liberty  of  religion,  residence,  and  trade;  their 
obligation  to  civil  or  military  service  ;  the  liability  of  their  pro- 
perty to  taxation  or  other  imposition,  and  its  devolution  when 
they  die. .  Traffic  brings  with  it  contracts.  These  are  to  be 
expounded  and  enforced  in  different  nations,  and  between  the 
citizens  of  alL  Thence  comes  that  department  of  jurisprudence, 
which,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  has 
engaged  so  many  mmds  and  led  to  such  profound  investigations. 
The  intercourse  of  nations  is  public  or  private.  The  former  is 
«smed  on  by  embassies,  legationS|  and  consulates.  Here  is 
required  a  large  body  of  rules  declaring  the  rights  and  duties 
of  public  minlBtera  and  consuls,  with  their  attendants,  their 
: .  r  t  [  tuaUr  rcBidencei  functions,  and  immunities.  When  private 
icms  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  they  go  either  for 
oeleiit  purposes  or  for  permanent  residence.  In  the  latter 
there  ^se  two  opposite  claims;  on  one  hand  that  of 
itriatiotLj  and  on  the  other  that  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
^tivea  from  one  country  into  another,  what  are  their  privi- 
^?  Hence  the  practice  of  extradition,  as  modified  by  that 
of  asylum,  which,  older  than  Christianity,  has  been 
^  by  its  spirit  and  precepts,  and  which  it  is  the  honour- 
st  of  your  country  and  mine  never  to  have  violated  or 
The  instruments  of  intercourse  by  sea,  ships,  and 
I  naTigaie  them,  and  they  who  pass  and  re-pass  with 
id  that  which  they  carry,  the  control  of  them  on 
_ and Jn  port;  all  those  are  to  be  regulated  by  that 
of  wnich  I  am  speaking.  Next  are  those  rights 
lieh,  acquired  in  one  country,  should  be  recog- 
Qted  in  another ;  the  title  to  personal  chattels, 
ite  as  good  in  my  opinion,  to  the  products  of 
ana  ror  which  patents  are  commonly  issued ; 
rhich  the  law  of  copyright  provides,  or 
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ezistinff  judicial  power  should  precede,  or  at  least  accoxnpanyj 
any  addition  to  our  judidal  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
sucli  changes  as  those  I  have  referred  to,  or  others  as  yet 
^suggested,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  postpone,  for  any  con- 
siderable  time,  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  seriously^ 
in  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  embryo,  tne 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Their  satis- 
factory settlement  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  the 
subdiyision  of  labour,  in  matters  litigious  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  far,  and  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  niany  matters  now  delegated  to  distinct  tribunals,  acting 
under  different  rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  oy  the  judges  of  one  great  court, 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprehensive' jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  very 
earnest  desires  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  bv 
the  mercantile  community,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  very  natural,  and  founded  upon 
grievances  undeniaole  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  thmk, 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  suggestion. 

The  JdIU  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parlior 
ment  and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
bv  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  shipping.  It 
roposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  should 
e  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  already  existing 
judicial  officers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiary 
ma^strates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jomtly  with  those 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  small  amount 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to  merchant 


I 


shipping. 


e  radical  fault  of  the  Bill  of  1865,  was  in  that  part  of  it 
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which  proposed  to  leave  the  whole  decision^  both  of  law  and 
lacty  to  a  tribunal  consisting  mainly  of  persons  not  educated  to 
the  law.    However  great  and  however  just  may  be  the  disap- 

E ointment  of  individual  suitors^  at  the  unexpected  decisions  of 
kwyers  upon  the  interpretation  of  documents^  all  experience 
diows  that  far  ^eater  disappointment^  and  far  more  vexatious 
litigEtioni  invanably  arises  nrom  the  ^^jus  vagum  etincertunC^  of 
a  tribunal  unskilled  in  the  law. 

The  plan  of  reform  which  appears^  if  not  most  likely  to  meet 
the  re<]^uirement8  of  the  case^  at  least  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, consists  of  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  all  disputes  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ship  and  her  voyage,  and  which  in  their  nature  ought 
to  be  settled  with  the  utmost  despatch  upon  the  completion  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  erection  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  a  fitting  tribunal,  such  as  mi^t  be  found  in  the 
county  court  lud^  or  stipendiary  magistrates,  with  skilled 
assessors;  such  tribunal  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  in  cases  beyond  a  certain 
amount. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  mention  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  reminds  us  of  one  which  has  left  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  masterly  judgment 
of  that  great  jurist,  who  has  so  long  and  so  powerfully  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  first  ever  delivered  by  a  learned 
tribunal  in  a  case  of  booty  of  war,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  lan- 
guage and  composition,  is  still  more  admirable  as  a  sound,  clear, 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  which  must  here- 
after, in  all  cases  of  military  prize,  be  held  to  be  the  true  guide 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty  and  discretion.  That  judg- 
ment, from  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning,  from  the  conde- 
scending particularity  with  which  it  meets  every  case  and 
every  contention  of  which  it  disposes,  and  from  the  ripe  expe- 
rience and  great  authority  of  the  distinguished  judge  who 
pronounced  it,  must  conclude  for  ever  all  doubt  about  many 
matters,  which  were  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  heart-burn- 
ings and  disappointments  on  the  part  of  most  meritorious  public 
servants.  By  that  juc^ment  Dr.  Lushington  may  be  as  truly 
said  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  members  of  the 
noble  profession  of  arms,  as  he  has  undoubtedly  added  a  glorious 
chapter  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England  in  the  year  1799,"*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  the 
following  observations . — 

*  In  the  opening  address  to  his  leotores  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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ezistinff  judicial  power  should  precede,  or  at  least  accompanyj 
any  addition  to  our  judicial  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
suck  changes  as  those  I  have  referred  to,  or  others  as  yet 
suggested,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  postpone,  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  seriously^ 
in  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  embryo^  tne 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Thdr  satis- 
factory settlement  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  in  matters  litigious  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  far,  and  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  many  matters  now  delegated  to  distinct  tribunals,  acting 
unaer  dinerent  rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  oy  the  judges  of  one  great  courts 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprdiensive" jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  yery 
earnest  desires  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  by 
the  mercantile  community,  especially  that  portion  of  it  whicn 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  veiy  natural,  and  founded  upon 
grievances  undeniable  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  suggestion. 

The  Bill  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parliar 
ment  and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  shipping.  It 
proposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  ^ould 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  already  existing 
judicial  ofiicers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiary 
magistrates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jointly  with  those 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  small  amount 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to  merchant 
shipping. 

The  radical  fault  of  the  Bill  of  1865,  was  in  that  part  of  it 
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confer  together  and  discuss  a  treaty^  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  war  between  them.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  if 
these  representatives  should  come  together,  animated  solely  bj 
a  love  of  Justice  and  peace,  they  would  agree  upon  a  series  of 
mutual  stipulations,  which,  without  compromising  the  dignity 
or  independence  of  either  country,  would  make  it  eztremdy 
difficult  to  fall  into  open  war  without  putting  one  party  or  the 
other  so  completely  in  the  wronj;  as  to  subject  it  to  dishonour  t 
Whatever  those  stipulations  might  be,  whether  providing  for 
an  arbitration  before  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  for  some  other 
means  of  adjustment,  the  same  stipulations  which  had  been 
inserted  in  a  treaty  between  our  two  countries  could  be  inserted 
also  in  treaties  between  them  and  others.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  by  this  means  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
held  impious  for  a  nation  to  rush  into  war  without  first  resort- 
ing  to  remonstrance,  negotiation,  and  offer  of  mediation  ?  Sup- 

{)osing,  however,  war  to  become  inevitable,  and  two  nations  at 
ast  engaging  in  actual  hostilities,  how  much  may  be  done  in 
favour  of  humanity  and  civilisation^  b^  adding  to  the  rules 
which  the  usages  of  nations  have  estabkshed  for  mitigating  the 
ferocity  and  distress  of  war.  Could  not  private  war,  and  war 
upon  private  property,  be  for  ever  abolished  ?  Could  not  more 
be  done  in  the  same  direction  as  that  taken  by  the  late  con- 
ference at  Geneva,  which  produced  such  excellent  effect  during 
the  last  contest  in  Germany,  in  exempting  surgeons  and  nurses 
from  capture  ?  Could  not  the  sack  of  a  captured  city,  or  the 
bombardment  of  a  defenceless  town  be  for  ever  prohibited  t 
Might  not  such  transactions  as  the  storming  of  Magdeburg  and 
San  Sebastian,  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  be  made 
violations  of  the  laws  of  war  ?  Could  there  not  be  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  rules  which  provide  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  exchange  of  prisoners  ?  What,  indeed,  might  not 
be  effected  if  an  earnest  effort  were  made  to  lessen  to  the 
utmost  its  evils  before  the  passions  become  aroused  by  the 
actual  conflict  of  arms.  Discarding  at  once  the  theory  that  it 
is  lawful  to  do  everything  which  may  harass  your  enemy,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  war  as  short  as  possible — a  theory 
worthy  only  of  savages,  and,  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
leading  to  indiscriminate  fire  and  slaughter,  even  of  women 
and  cmldren — the  aim  should  be,  while  not  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  armies  against  each  other,  to  ward  off  their  blows 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  others  than  the  actual  combatants. 
How  can  these  changes,  so  desirable  in  themselvM,  be 
effected  ?  I  answer,  by  the  adoption  of  an  international  '.ode. 
Every  consideration  which  serves  to  show  the  practicl  ility 
and  expediency  of  reducing  to  a  code  the  laws  of  a|     tgle 
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^riAtin^  ,iiclir.ial  power  should  preceuo,  jr  ic  '.ease  icoompanv, 
2;/  ^Ai/urum  Ui  our  judicial  ^tkd\  it  ii^  iuubuui  whtichtfr  anv 
■jii:ii  'Juui^cM  an  thtMe  I  havtj  referreu  :u,  jr  Jthe»  ac»  vec 
it*<^ft«t«-.ri,  vrouKl  be  luuud  :Miiiicieuc  :u  rjgsqjuQLS  fur  any  con- 
ofi^trAliJi:  rimi^,  the  grv^win^  Jemuiiu  'dv  ^ucii  ui  ouuitioD. 

.Ifst'orft  ifiiifj,  thoae  matters  will  auve  :u  ')e  tieuit  with  ierionsly, 
.11  srinni'j*.Uim  with  that  i^reac  c^ubiticc,  ?iill  in  embryo,  lie 
c/^ftr,  if  not  entire,  tu^iuu  of  !avv  .ixid  jiuiity.  Their  saris- 
.iaiiUir/  itttiU\u\cnl  will,  Jcubclct»«,  jm  .an^tfjv  jn^mutud  by  the 
;pj:usriii(;  tij)]^vther  under  one  ruuf,  ji  jA  n^  ^ac  aead  .:uurr8 
'it  ,AW  mui  equity  in  London.  W j  ^iiud  .hcii  ')e  in  -i  more 
'^■^'tiifahlo  r.on«lition  for  ijii[jartiuilv  j'.u^iu».L-:'i:^  viiciher  die 
flili/liviNion  ot  Ul>oury  iu  uiatiur^  iiuipuui^  uid  uuiciai,  Ja6  aut 
.tfjiii  larrii^l  nau'h  too  nu:,  and  wneiutr  *uere  .s  my  reiuon 
v!!'/  (tuuiy  matters  now  dcle^ied  :u  ii^uuct  Tibunai.s  ■u:iuu( 
imiize  'limrent  rule<»  oi  untccice  uid  )n>c-^iurt?,  Hiuuid  aui 
iUare^TAt  ha  dealt  with  by  die  udi;!:**  .i  -ue  .pisat  X3urr, 
'^abtrruMinor  one  uniform  and  v.'ompreiieurrivt:   uns^^rjuon. 

JL^fi  Um  the  (|ue»tion  laai  reiurrvu  :u,  :»  Ub  :pon  vnicii  7er7 
"Airurxf.  fli^jiirfta  lor  the  altcraciou  ji  he  .i\r  a>*  :ziiertsjnib<i  iy 
Mi- .nf^fPAOtilo  community,  ec^eciady  ■iiu.L  **jrT:.:i  i  i  TOicn 
JI  .ntA«r/MrAfl  in  iihiiHi,  desires  very  :iuiur:ii«  ^u  ouncLgu  zjxrn 
j(y:t'.'"uir'jM  urulcniaVie  and  ^wnuus?,  -l-^.  ^  I  vz^utt!  "o  "Huijc. 
i/if  /'tf;  «o  limited  in  their  exreat,  »r  •«•  'i-uL*:u.  -a  T^irtrtLa  He 
ifT.rtf tmtui  (i»f  their  remedy,  is  :u  rnj.L:c  ir  -t  rjren:  'o  77:^ 
•^^iiiivt  rh/troaii  being  more  :iiuu  diiir.:    u.-.-jii    .r  lac'ir^i^n, 

'J.ki'.  lu.i  ¥i\Ar\\  I  obtained  eav.*  l  r:_:j  -  -  :'-Z  -^^la 
i/i /u/jif:  ..-^  ^ilh  the  \iew  of  jbtaimz^  l.-  .iT.r.::.!.  :  _''xiLi- 
i*iTif  trtil  r.ho  (iuvernmouc  :u  :at  -.  ':•::.  .:  — '.:=  r-'-rare-j. 
•  ••  la*.  ;jr«/:aiitle  and  iiaces^ueHu  "unz.  .-r  :  Li:j:-r" -.  jill 
«r.»^iuv!  Vir:  annent  uud  ^^uppur*"  :  :.;  ;...ii  -7  :  "zizjier-e 
ii  iu,ief.  ^f  tho  lar^e  seai'or!:  uw^.j  :  lj  .iz.^  11.  Hjiz 
,ciu  i^i^  ^:onfincd  to  dis[.'uce:»  .'.:ir.^'.-:  .  — :-  ^:  .z^,  1 
ir»i;rjc/-^j  triiii  all  8iu*h  ^.liff[ju:v:*.   ::     .    .     -rriiz.    11..-:.    -n-r*!.: 

li'.  Ut.j'LM  by  u  tribunal  >:vjm::'.=-- •    :     -jti^   -j  -    zuriz^ 

juIIjVcau  oiii':<:rrt,  Hueh  as  counr-'     ':r'    : .-r     —-     — >=•«-■    ir-* 

jiiai/>«-.-tit':fc,  wlio  were  to  it:  -w  :  ri.:..::  .:  "s.  z^'  . 
i;.*^..-'.;?  voico)  over  certaia  te=..-?=-r:.  -.  .  __  -  —Ji  i..-: 
u««*<*^;/i5  t/i  decide  all  quesiitiCi        -     :    _-    ^^    :. :.  zirr 

^'.".y^-frki*  have  been  mace.  iZ  — -n.v-i  -j....  "-..  ..:  --rr. 
g^'Ji.t.'*.  object,  that  of  prj'^'jilz^  .     -":;r         ...-.::.    :,..   :l..t' 

^z^^:.^L'..ou»j  tribunal  for  liie  -nL    z    _    • --     :    .:: ^   .-i 

^tJk'^Lu^,  to  mercantile  tr^-.s^cr^izij  ::^:L^-l_  -  :  -.  ji^:-.  ->r,' 
*Lit#oing. 

Tne  radical  faul:  CI  it:  3ill   :     _-::.  -*  ^    -_:     .:•:    :    - 
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eonmlete  that  which  had  been  thiui  prepared.  The  work 
would  then  be  as  perfect  as  the  ablest  jurists  and  scholars  of 
our  time  could  make  it.  Thus  prepared  and  reoommended,  it 
would  of  itself  command  respect,  and  would  inevitably  win  its 
way.  It  would  carry  with  it  all  the  authority  which  the  names 
of  those  concerned  in  its  formation  could  give.  It  would  stand 
above  the  treatise  of  any  single  publicist ;  nay,  above  all  the 
treatises  of  all  the  publicists  uat  nave  ever  written. 

Is  it  a  vain  thiug  to  suppose  that  such  a  work  would  finally 
win  the  assent,  one  by  one,  of  those  nations  which  now  stand 
in  the  front  rank  oi  the  world,  and  which,  of  course,  are  more 
than  others  under  the  influence  of  intelli^nt  and  educated 
men?  The  times  are  favourable;  more  favourable,  indeed^ 
than  any  which  have  occurred  since  the  besiuning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Intercourse  has  increased  beyona  all  precedent^ 
and  the  tendency  of  intercourse  is  to  produce  assimilation. 
When  they  who  were  separated  come  to  see  each  other  more 
and  know  each  other  better,  they  compare  conditions  and 
opinions;  each  takes  from  each;  and  (ufierences  gradually 
lessen.  Thus  it  has  happened  in  respect  to  the  arts,  and  in 
respect  to  laws,  manners,  and  language.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  when  men  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  each  tribe  has 
a  language  of  its  own ;  but  as  time  melts  them  into  one,  a 
common  Tankage  takes  the  place  of  the  many.  Your  own 
island  furnishes  a  familiar  example  of  the  influence  of  inter- 
course in  blending  together  different  elements  and  forming  a 
united  whole.  This  tendency  to  assimilation  was  never  before 
so  strong  as  it  is  now,  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  help  towards 
forming  a  uniform  international  code.  The  tendency  towards 
a  unity  of  races  is  another  element  of  immense  importance. 
Germany  will  hereafter  act  as  a  unit.  Italy  will  do  likewise. 
In  America  no  man  will  hereafter  dream  of  one  public  law  for 
northern  and  another  for  southern  states.  Even  the  asperity 
which  always  follows  a  rupture  between  a  colony  and  the 
mother  country  will  give  way  before  the  influence  of  race, 
language^  and  manners,  so  far  as  to  allow  a  large  conformity  of 
disposition  and  purpose,  though  there  cannot  be  a  re-union  of 
governments.  The  relations  between  America  and  England 
are,  or  were  till  lately,  softening  under  this  influence ;  and  if 
Spain  is  ever  governed  by  wiser  counsels,  she  will  make  friends 
of  her  ancient  colonies,  instead  of  continuing  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  and  will  confer  on  them  benefits,  rather  than  wage 
war  against  them. 

Would  it  not  be  a  signal  honour  for  this  Association,  rich 
in  illustrious  names  and  distinguished  for  its  beneficent  acts, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  so  noble  an  undertaking?    Would 
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ezistinff  judicial  power  should  precede,  or  at  least  accompany, 
any  addition  to  our  judicial  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
sucji  changes  as  those  I  have  referred  to,  or  others  as  yet 
suggested,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  postpone,  for  any  con- 
siderable  time,  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  serioiuly, 
in  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  embryo^  ue 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Their  satia- 
factory  settlement  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  in  matters  liti^ous  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  far,  and  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  many  matters  now  delegated  to  distinct  tribunals,  actiiig 
nnaer  dinerent  rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  oy  the  judges  of  one  great  oonrty 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprdtiensive' jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  very 
earnest  desires  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  by 
the  mercantile  community,  especially  that  portion  of  it  whicn 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  veiy  natural,  and  founded  upon 
grievances  undeniaole  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  thmk, 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  suggestion. 

The  Bill  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parlisr 
ment  and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  shipping.  It 
proposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  should 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  already  existing 
judicial  officers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiary 
ma^trates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jomtly  with  those 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  small  amount 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to  merchant 
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which  proposed  to  leave  the  whole  deoision,  both  of  law  and 
f  act|  to  a  tribunal  consisting  mainly  of  persons  not  educated  to 
the  law.    However  great  and  however  just  may  be  the  disap- 

E ointment  of  individual  suitors,  at  the  unexpected  decisions  of 
kwyers  upon  the  interpretation  of  documents,  all  experience 
^ows  that  far  ^eater  disappointment,  and  far  more  vexatious 
litigation,  invanablv  arises  from  the  ^'jus  vagum  etincertum*^  of 
a  tribunal  unskillea  in  the  law. 

The  plan  of  reform  which  appears,  if  not  most  likely  to  meet 
the  req[uirements  of  the  case,  at  least  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, consists  of  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Oourt  to  aU  disputes  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ship  and  her  voyage,  and  which  in  their  nature  ought 
to  be  settled  with  the  utmost  despatch  upon  the  completion  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  erection  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  a  fitting  tribunal,  such  as  im^t  be  found  in  the 
county  court  lud^s  or  stipendiary  magistrates,  with  skilled 
assessors;  such  tribunal  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  Ooiirt  of 
Admiralty,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  in  cases  beyond  a  certain 
amount. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  mention  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  reminds  us  of  one  which  has  left  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  masterlv  judgment 
of  that^reat  jurist,  who  has  so  long  and  so  powerfully  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  first  ever  deuvered  by  a  learned 
tribunal  in  a  case  of  booty  of  war,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  lan- 
guage and  composition,  is  still  more  admirable  as  a  sound,  clear, 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  which  must  here- 
after, in  all  cases  of  military  prize,  be  heloi  to  be  the  true  ^de 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty  and  discretion.  That  judg- 
ment, from  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning,  from  the  conde- 
scending particularity  with  which  it  meets  every  case  and 
every  contention  of  which  it  disposes,  and  from  the  ripe  expe- 
rience and  great  authority  of  the  distinguished  ludge  who 
pronounced  it,  must  conclude  for  ever  all  doubt  about  many 
matters,  which  were  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  heart-burn- 
ings and  disappointments  on  the  part  of  most  meritorious  public 
'  servants.  By  that  judgment  Dr.  Lushington  may  be  as  truly 
said  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  members  of  the 
noble  profession  of  arms,  as  he  has  undoubtedly  added  a  glorious 
chapter  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England  in  the  year  1799,"*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  thr 
following  observations . — 

*  In  the  opening  address  to  his  lectores  on  the  Law  of  Natare  an 
Kations,  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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eziatm^  judicial  power  should  precede,  or  at  least  accompany^ 
any  addition  to  our  judicial  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
audi  changes  as  those  I  have  referred  to,  or  others  aa  yet 
BUffgested,  would  be  found  suiScient  to  postpone,  for  any  con- 
eiderable  time,  the  growing  demand  for  such  an  addition. 

Before  long,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  serioiulyj 
in  connection  with  that  great  subject,  still  in  embryo^  tne 
closer,  if  not  entire,  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  Thdr  satis- 
factory settlement  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
gathering  together  under  one  roof,  of  all  the  great  head  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  London.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  impartially  considering  whether  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  in  matters  litigious  and  judicial,  has  not 
been  carried  much  too  fair,  and  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  many  matters  now  delegated  to  distinct  tribunals,  acting 
under  different  rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  should  not 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  oy  the  judges  of  one  ^eat  coortt 
exercising  one  uniform  and  comprehensive' jurisdiction. 

Akin  to  the  question  last  referred  to,  is  one  upon  which  very 
earnest  desires  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  are  entertained  by 
the  mercantile  commimity,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  interested  in  ships,  desires  very  natural,  and  founded  upon 
grievances  undeniable  and  serious,  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think^ 
not  yet  so  limited  in  their  extent,  or  so  shaped,  as  regards  the 
proposals  for  their  remedy,  as  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  being  more  than  fitting  subjects  for  discussion 
and  suggestion. 

The  jSill  which  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  in  1865  was 
brought  in  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  to  the  subject.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
obtained  the  assent  and  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  most  of  the  large  seaport  towns  of  the  kingdom.  That 
Bill  was  confined  to  disputes  connected  with  shipping.  It 
proposed  that  all  such  disputes,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  should 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  certain  already  existing 
judicial  officers,  such  as  county  court  judges  and  stipendiaiy 
magistrates,  who  were  to  act  as  presidents  ^but  with  only  a 
casting  voice)  over  certain  assessors,  and  jointly  with  those 
assessors  to  decide  all  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  Other 
proposals  have  been  made,  of  various  kinds,  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  of  providing  a  better,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
expeditious  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  disputes  of  small  amount 
relating  to  mercantile  transactions  generally,  or  to  merchant 
shipping. 

Tne  radical  fault  of  the  Bill  of  1865,  was  in  that  part  of  it 
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which  proposed  to  leave  the  whole  decision^  both  of  law  and 
f  acty  to  a  tribunal  consisting  mainly  of  persons  not  educated  to 
the  law.    However  great  and  however  just  may  be  the  disap- 

E ointment  of  individual  suitors^  at  the  unexpected  decisions  of 
kwyers  upon  the  interpretation  of  documents^  all  experience 
shows  that  far  ^eater  disappointment^  and  far  more  vexatious 
litagationi  invariably  arises  m>m  the  ^^jus  vagum  etincertunC^  of 
a  tribunal  unskilled  in  the  law. 

The  plan  of  reform  which  appears^  if  not  most  likely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case^  at  least  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration^ consists  of  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  all  disputes  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  ship  and  her  voyage,  and  which  in  their  nature  ought 
to  be  settled  with  the  utmost  despatch  upon  the  completion  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  erection  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Mngdom  of  a  fitting  tribunal,  such  as  mipht  Be  found  in^  the 
county  court  lud^s  or  s1ii)endiary  magistrates,  with  skilled 
assessors;  such  tribunal  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  in  cases  beyond  a  certain 
amount. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  the  mention  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  reminds  us  of  one  which  has  left  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  masterly  judgment 
of  that  great  jurist^  who  has  so  long  and  so  powerfully  presided 
in  the  Uourt  of  Admiralty,  the  first  ever  delivered  by  a  learned 
tribunal  in  a  case  of  booty  of  war,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  lan- 
guage and  composition,  is  still  more  admirable  as  a  sound,  clear, 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  which  must  here- 
after, in  all  cases  of  military  prize,  be  held  to  be  the  true  guide 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty  and  discretion.  That  judg- 
ment, from  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning,  from  the  conde- 
scending particularity  with  which  it  meets  every  case  and 
every  contention  of  which  it  disposes,  and  from  the  ripe  expe- 
rience and  great  authority  of  the  distinguished  judge  who 
pronounced  it,  must  conclude  for  ever  all  doubt  about  many 
matters,  which  were  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  heart-burn- 
ings and  disappointments  on  the  part  of  most  meritorious  public 
servants.  By  that  judgment  Dr.  Lushington  may  be  as  truly 
said  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  members  of  the 
noble  profession  of  arms,  as  he  has  undoubtedly  added  a  glorious 
chapter  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age. 

In  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England  in  the  year  1799,*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  the 
foIloYring  observations . —  v 

*  In  the  opening  address  to  his  leotnres  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Kations,  deUvered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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Dependent  upon  its  decision  is  another  qneation  of  great 
importance  and  equal  difficulty.  When  a  BvdBBcient  supply  d 
schools  has  been  secured^  shall  the  attendance  of  children  of  a 
certain  age  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ?  Are  we  to  rely  upon 
the  parents'  sense  of  duty,  or  are  we  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  compel  those  who  neglect  their  duty  to 
perform  it?  The  advocates  of  compmsion  point  to  the 
undoubted  &ct  that,  even  where  ample  provision  for  education 
exists,  thousands  of  children  are  deprived  of  its  benefits, 
sometimes  by  the  wilful  neglect  or  stolid  indifference  of  the 
parents,  sometimes  by  their  poverty.  This  is  the  comn&on 
experience  of  all  large  communities ;  but  nowhere,  I  believe, 
have  the  facts  been  so  carefullv  ascertained  as  in  this  great 
city  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  That  excellent  institur- 
tion,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Aid  Sodety  (an 
institution  which  affords  an  example  for  imitation  in  every 
town  of  the  kingdom),  has  for  its  objects,  first,  in  respect  of 
existing  schools,  to  pay  for  the  children  of  poor  parents  so 
much  of  the  school  fees  as  may  be  needful ;  and,  secondly,  by 
aiding  (and,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  by  establishing) 
free  schools  for  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay 
an^  portion  of  the  school  fees.  In  the  fulfilment  of  these 
objects  they  have  taken  steps  for  a  svstematic  canvass  of  the 
town.  This  inquiry  has,  as  yet,  only  been  completed  in  some 
districts,  but  the  facts  ascertained,  thus  far,  are  so  interesting 
and  important,  and  bear  so  directly  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  that  I  must  ask  your  patience  while  I  refer  to  some 
of  them. 

The  results  hitherto  obtained  in  the  examined  districts  have 
been  "singularly  uniform.  Everywhere  a  majority  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve  are  found  to  be 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work."  This  was  not  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  parents,  for  "in  many  districts"  (I  quote  from 
the  report  of  this  year)  "the  number  of  children  who  are 
not  sent  to  school,  but  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  school 
fees  if  they  were  willing,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  neglected  on  account  of  poverty." 
In  one  district,  out  of  142  children  not  at  school,  only  31 
were  found  to  belong  to  parents  too  poor  to  pay  for  their 
education.  In  the  distncts  already  examined,  of  5,787 
children  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  2,175  had  parents  able 
to  pay  for  them,  3,612  were  the  children  of  parents  unable 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  19  children  absent 
from  school,  7  were  so  by  the  wilful  negligence,  12  by  the 
poverty  of  their  parents.  The  3,612  receive  aid  from  the 
90ciety,  but  the  whole  of  the  2,175  are  necessarily  passed  over ; 
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for  (in  the  words  of  the  report)  '^  it  would  be  most  demoralicdng 
for  a  charitable  society  to  pay  school  fees  for  parents  who  are 
able  themselves  to  pay."  During  the  course  of  the  canvass, 
7,650  families  have  been  visited.  These  families  consist  of 
37,975  persons;  the  number  of  children  of  all  ages  wi^ 
23,988.  Of  these  7,804  were  above  twelve  years  of  age; 
11,086  were  between  three  and  twelve.  Of  the  7,804  alwve 
twelve,  only  112  were  at  school,  there  were  6,424  at  work, 
and  1,268  neither  at  school  or  work.  There  is  nothing  very 
startling  in  these  figures ;  those  that  follow  are  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  11,086  children  between  three 
and  twelve,  there  were  762  at  work,  4,537  at  school,  and 
5,787  neither  at  school  nor  work.  Of  every  100  children, 
above  three  years  of  age,  living  with  their  parents  or 
guardians,  and  not  at  work,  there  are  40  at  school,  and  60  not 
at  schooL  I  have  already  stated  that  it  appears,  from  the 
investigation  of  the  society,  that  about  two-fifths  of  this 
absence  from  school  was  due  to  the  neglect,  and  three-fifths  to 
the  poverty  of  the  parents.  Their  latest  returns  show  that 
while  they  have  maide  24,000  grants  to  enable  these  latter 
children  to  attend  school,  onl^  half  of  that  number,  or  12,000, 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  aid.  And  this  fact  is  attributed 
to  the  apathy  of  the  parents. 

It  is  clear — and  this  must  never  be  forgotten  during  the 
discussion  of  the  subject — that  it  is  not  the  employer  of 
labour  who  is  the  competitor  of  the  school-master.  Of  the 
children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age,  less  than 
one  in  fourteen  is  at  work,  while  out  of  every  twenty-two 
of  such  children  only  nine  are  at  schooL  Miserable  as 
this  is,  it  seems  to  be  hardly  as  bad  as  that  which  remains  to 
be  revealed.  The  committee  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  visiting 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  populous  districts  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  because  so  large  a  proportion  were  below  the 
reach  of  their  influence.  '^  In  the  lowest  districts  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  children  could  be  got  into  schools  hj  any 
agency  the  society  could  use.  There  are  few  schools  m  the 
localities,  and  parents  and  children  are  alike  unimpressible.*' 
The  statistics,  therefore,  which  I  have  just  read,  melancholy 
and  disheartening  as  they  are,  by  no  means  indicate  the  lowest 
state  of  depression  in  the  population  of  this  great  town.  There 
is  a  lower  depth  yet^to  be  sounded.  While  we  await  the 
revelation  of  these  dismal  researches,  let  us  take  a  general 
view  of  the  state  of  education  in  Manchester  and  Salfora.  In 
these  towns  there  are  104,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
.three  and  twelve.  A  minute  inquirv  has  established  the  &ct 
that  the  numbers  on  the  books  of  ail  the  day  schools  of  every 
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clafls  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1865  was  55,000.  Add  to 
these  7,000  who  may,  judging  by  the  sample  already  examined^ 
be  assumed  to  be  at  work,  and  there  yet  remain  42,000  neitlier 
at  school  nor  at  work.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  assumed 
that  none  of  these  children  get  any  schooling,  but  after  makinff 
every  allowance  for  a  short  and  occasional  attendance  at  schod 
of  a  portion  of  this  vast  horde  of  neglected  children — equal  in 
numbers  to  the  population  of  a  considerable  town — ^what  % 
picture  of  the  state  of  our  urban  fellow-countrymen  does  it 
present  I  After  all  our  efforts,  all  our  expenditure,  after  so 
much  honest  work,  so  much  untiring  devotion  of  our  cleiigy 
and  their  fellow-labourers,  the  comparison  of  what  has  been 
done  with  what  remains  to  do,  is  almost  enough  to  make  the 
most  sanguine  among  us  despair.  And  let  us  not  solace  our- 
selves with  the  hope  that  Manchester,  which  has  thus  manfully 
laid  bare  her  sore  places,  and  thrown  light  into  her  darkest 
lairs,  stands  alone  in  educational  destitution.  I  know  that  the 
enormous  population  of  such  a  city  as  JManchester  imposes  a 
task  of  pecuhar  difficulty  upon  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
supply  and  keep  pace  with  its  religious  and  intellectual  wants. 
But  have  we  no  other  great  cities  in  England  t  And  if  the 
state  of  things  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  were  depicted  with  equal  honesty  and  care,  have 
we  anv  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  exhibit  different  results  1 
Are  their  merchauts  more  liberal,  their  ministers  of  religion 
more  zealous,  their  missionaries  of  good  more  numerous  or 
devoted  than  those  of  Manchester  and  Salford  ? 

An  inquiry  less  minute  and  exhaustive  than  that  made  at 
Manchester,  but  sufficiently  careful  to  deserve  confidence, 
has,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  been  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  metropolia. 
Already,  in  1861,  the  Boyal  Commission,  presided  over  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  proclaimed  the  fact,  that^ 
whereas  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  all  classes 
receiving  some  sort  of  education  in  England  and  Wales^ 
was  one  in  seven,  or  fourteen  per  cent.,  the  proportion  in 
Middlesex  was  only  one  in  thirteen,  or  eight  per  cent.  The 
inquiry  just  made  shows  no  improvement  in  the  interval. 
The  most  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  keep  things  at 
their  level  and  prevent  retrogresssion.  The  committee 
reports  that  the  means  of  education  are  wanting  in  the 
diocese  of  London  (which,  be  it  remembered,  does  not  include 
all  the  metropolis,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester),  for  from  150,000  to  200,000  children. 
Add  to  this  statement  the  fact  that  the  average  increase  of  the 
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metropolis  calls  fcxr  an  annual  increase  of  school  acoommodation 
for  5^000  cbildren  of  all  classes,  every  year,  and  what  stroii|;er 
demonstration  could  be  furnished  of  the  necessity  of  devismg 
some  elastic  machinery  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  these 
tremendous  numbers,  this  gigantic  growth  ? 

But  the  want  of  accommodation  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
most  pressing  eviL  '^  It  is  a  significant  fact "  (says  Mr.  Oakley, 
who  drew  up  the  report  of  the  committee),  '^  and  one  that  well 
reflects  the  variety  and  multitude  of  interests  included  in  your 
lordship's  diocese,  that  from  its  opposite  comers — from  Bethnal 
Green  and  Whitechapel,  from  Willesden  and  Mill  Hill — ^the 
cry  is  heard,  and  echoed  in  complaints  of  the  same  evil  from 
many  other  places,  for  some  forcible  protection  to  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  from  the  temptations  of  the  labour  market 
— some  power  to  compel  their  attendance  upon  elementary 
education.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  looms  and 
the  workshops  of  the  east-end,  and  the  brickfields,  dairies,  and 
and  market-gardens  of  the  western  suburbs,  do  contain  a  whole 
population  Si  neglected  cbildren,  who,  but  for  some  such  enact- 
ment, will  be  thrown  ignorant  and  degraded  upon  the  hands  of 
the  next  generation."  And,  if  this  he  the  cry  from  London, 
that  from  Manchester  is  not  less  earnest  and  decided.  The 
Committee  of  the  Educational  Aid  Society,  on  whose  informa- 
tion I  have  so  largely  drawn,  assert  their  belief  that  more 
valuable  than  the  aid  they  have  extended  to  7,000  or  8,000 
perishing  children,  more  valuable  than  the  knowlege  of  their 
social  wants  which  they  have  revealed  to  their  fellow-citizenS| 
is  the  proof  they  have  supplied  *^  that  no  voluntary  or  private 
effort  can  reach  the  depths  of  this  evil  in  the  social  constitution, 
and  that  further  legislation  is  urgently  needed,  such  le^lation 
as  shall  boldly  seek  to  provide  for,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
secure  the  primary  education  of  every  child  in  our  great  com- 
munity." 

I  have  dwelt  hitherto  on  two  of  the  imperfections  in  our 
educational  system  which  have  been  selected  for- discussion  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  will  now  briefly  put  before  you  the 
best  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  work  to  be  done — tie.  of  the 
number  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  be  educated — 
together  with  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  Parliament* 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  this  moment  cannot 
be  less  than  twenty-one  millions.  The  proportion  of  children 
of  all  classes  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  «ge  is  about 
4,420,000.  The  rule  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  Ofiice,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  much  experi« 
ence,  is  that  there  ought  to  be  school  accommodation  provided 
for  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population*  It  may  be  &iily  assumed^ 
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therefore^  that  there  ire  3,500,000  of  the  mmidnx 
between  three  and  twelve  vears  of  age,  whom  it  woula  be  TCiy 
desirable  to  have  at  BchooL  During  the  year  ending  Angnrt 
31, 1865,  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  visited  10,519  iepmnmmtB 
of  annual  grant  schoob,  with  1,247,379  children  on  the  boofau 
and  881,948  in  average  attendance.  I  will  assume  thet  ell 
these  children  are  provided  with  good  schools;  to  tliem  I 
will  add  (a  very  liberal  estunatei  350,000  chil^en  nooTmg 
their  education  in  i^ocd  unasei^ted  schools,  making  1,600^000 
sufficiently  provided  for.  I  will  further  add  (a  miicb  mofe 
liberal  estimate;  800,000  in  indifferent  schoob,  and  we  get  a 
total  of  2,400,000  children  at  school,  leaving  1,100,000  na- 
accounted  for,  of  whom,  probably,  following  the  ezperienoe  6k 
Manchester,  250,000  are  at  work. 

Let  me  now  briefly  advert  to  the  action  of  govemmeDL 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  only  just  to  the  ffirinmi 
statesmen  belonging  to  the  two  great  political  parties  to  reeell 
the  fact  that  they  have  acquiesced  from  necessity  in  the  eoBi- 
promii>e  on  which  our  present  syetem  i?  founded.  The  nemea 
of  Earl  Russell  and  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Jolm 
Pakington,  ^Ir.  Adderley,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  mey  be 
found  appended  to  measures  not  identical,  differing  indeed  m 
important  particulars,  but  far  more  comprehensive  and  stringent 
than  either  Parliament  or  the  country  was  prepared  to  adopU 
The  demand  of  the  advocates  of  a  national  system  is  that  tlie 
Legislature  should  provide  machinery  by  which  schoob  should 
be  built  and  maintained  wherever  they  were  wanted.  To  thia 
demand  Parliament  has  declined  to  accede.  However  uwent 
the  need,  however  absolute  the  destitution.  Parliament  reraaea 
to  supply,  or  to  enforce  the  supply  of  a  single  school  It  cm- 
tributes  with  no  reluctant  or  niggard  hand  towards  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  schools  which  have  received  %  certain 
amount  of  local  support,  and  give  certain  guarantees  of  good 
management  and  efficiency.  But  it  initiates  nothing.  Thei 
the  grant  voted  by  Parliament,  and  dispensed  under  the  snpeiv 
iiitendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  has 
do&e  immense  good,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  its 
Lsef^ii  operation,  I  should  be  the  la-t  to  deny.  I  doubt  whetlier 
any  zAUfs,  millions  of  our  vast  expenditure  have  been  ever  ao 
Ij^r^erVrlaily  applied  as  those  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  ednca- 
t:o£u  T;<f:  anriual  grant  has  provided  for  the  inspection  and 
hkrj/^ly  coD^hiui^  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  England 
ar^'j  Wales,  a:  wLi'::h  some  lfi50,(jfA)  are  receiving  an  excellent 
e;erf*«rsiary  e^iucation.  These  schools  are  taught  by  upwards  of 
J  l/j^/j  '>i:nificate^l  teachers,  probably  the  best  of  their  kind  that 
any  c/junuj  contains,  the  cost  of  whose  training  has  been  mainly 


eoDtiiboted  by  tlie  State.  It  hms  giesdhr  improred  our  idiool- 
bfuldiBgt  and  J^ipantufl,  and  ererrwliexe,  eren  wliere  it  gires 
no  £fwt  aid,  it  haa  tended  greatlj  to  nue  the  standard  of 
edoeatioo.  It  bat  indeed,  improred  in  a  iu*  greater  degree 
tiiaa  it  bat  extended  edacatHm.  I  do  not  oenj  that  the 
£l,600v000  it  haeoontribated  toward*  the  erection  and  enlaige- 
ment  of  echool-bnildingB  hare  added  something  to  their  nmnberi 
and  ttill  more  to  their  oonrenience.  Bat  the  real  substantial 
work  done  by  the  parliamentary  grant  has  been  to  rire  na 
better  masters  and  mistresses,  and  to  test  their  work  oy  the 
injtmmentality  of  inspection.  If  any  one  doubts  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  a  reference  to  the  estimates  of  hist  year 
will  satisfy  him.  During  the  year  1865  the  State  contributed 
only  to  the  building  of  65,  and  the  enhugement  <rf  46  schools, 
providing  additionsl  accommodation  for  15,302  children.  But 
during  tiie  same  time  it  extended  its  aid  to  no  less  than  610 
schoou  not  preriously  in  receipt  of  annual  grants.  The  112,000 
children  present  at  inspection  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  the 
preceding  year  must  be  considered,  not  as  additions  to  the 
number  of  children  at  school,  but  to  the  number  of  those 
attending  good  schools.  And  the  Talue  of  the  work  thus  done 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  Who  can  place  limits  to 
the  social  and  moral  effects  of  a  good  school,  its  mfluence  upon 
the  character,  the  intellect,  the  careers  of  those  who  haye  nad 
the  good  fortune  to  profit  by  itt  To  substitute  a  good  for  an 
indifferent  school  in  a  district,  is  to  regenerate  it,  to  breathe 
new  life  into  it,  gradually  but  surely  to  work  a  revolution  in 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  beneficial  as  is  this  work  of  improvement,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  other  work  has  to  be  done,  and  that  to  provide 
schools  where  there  are  none,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
our  youthful  population,  are  matters  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  our  L^islature.  For  this  work  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  our  existing  machinery  is  not  only  inadequate,  but 
unsuitable.  Some  modifications  in  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  may,  I  think,  be  advantageously  introduced. 
The  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  the  schools  might, 
considering  the  increased  cost  of  building,  be  made  on  a  more 
liberal  scale.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  efficient  schools  in 
our  rural,  and  some  of  our  poorer  manufacturing  districts, 
would  be  alleviated  by  raising,  m  all  cases,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  the  first  100  children.  Possibly  other  alterations,  not  sub- 
versive of  the  principle  on  which  the  grant  is  made,  may  be 
suggested ;  but  any  large  departure  from  its  present  practice, 
by  making  special  allowance  for  the  supposed  poverty  of  a  dis- 
trict, womd  be  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  principle^  and 
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ineyitably  lead  to  its  overthrow.  If  poyerty  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  the  meagreness  of  the  local  subscriptionsy  what  test 
can  be  applied  to  the  validity  of  the  plea  ?  The  Valuation 
List  T  But  many  of  the  places  most  needing  aid  are  districts 
of  great  rateable  value,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  removed 
from  the  presence,  and  therefore  from  the  sympathy,  of  their 

Sroprietors.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  there  is  good  reason  for 
ouDting  whether  the  failure  to  reach  the  conditions  of  the 
Government  grant  is  not  due  to  other  causes  than  jwvcrty. 
Much  important  evidence  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  tne 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  which  sat  during 
the  present  session.  It  is  undoubtedly  conflicting.  Manj 
witnesses  stated  that  in  a  Inr^e  proportion  of  rural  parishes  it 
was  not  possible  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  fulfil  the  essential 
condition  of  employing  a  certificated  teacher.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  no  less  than  104  out  of  110 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Diocesan  School  Society  obtain 
an  annual  grant'.  In  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  66  per  cent,  of 
the  schools  receive  the  aid  of  Government,  and  the  causes  which 
prevent  the  remainder  from  doing  so  were  stated  by  the  diocesan 
inspector  to  be  accidental  and  temporary,  and  not  due  to 
poverty.  So  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  it  was  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  rural  schools  found  no  insuperable  diflSculty  in 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  Government  grant,  and 
that  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  situated  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  remainder  by  their  superior  wealth.  The 
disabling  cause  was  the  indiflTercnce  of  the  landowners,  the 
lethargy,  sometimes  the  caprice,  of  the  clergyman,  the  un- 
willingness to  remove  an  old  uncertificated  teacher,  in  fact,  any 
cause  but  poverty.  In  one  diocese,  a  diocesan  inspector  of 
great  ability  and  experience  stated  that  the  absence  of  annual 
gi*ant  schools  in  his  district  was  due  to  the  dislike  by  the  clergy 
of  state  interference — that  is,  of  the  visit  of  the  inspector. 

Now,  while  I  acknowledge  tho  hard  case  of  the  population 
which  finds  itself  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  grant  by  the 
apathy,  caprice,  or  secret  hostility  to  education  among  those  who, 
from  property  and  intelligence,  should  be  the  promoters  of 
schools,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  dii^cover  any  method  by 
which  the  i)reseiit  system  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  clastic 
to  meet  such  cases,  without  making  a  fatal  inroad  on  the  very 
principle  on  which  it  rests.  Wc  must,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  petty  and  mischievous  makeshifts,  boldly  face  our 
difficulties,  and  by  enlightening  the  nublic  mind  and  awakening 
the  public  conscience,  enable  Parliament  to  supply  us  with 
machinery  which  shall  impose  on  all  alike  the  duty  of  providing 
education  for  our  whole  population.     I  know  the  objections  to 
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sncli  a  proposition ;  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it ; 
I  foresee  the  religious  controversies  to  which  it  will  giye  rise ; 
I  admit  that  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  some  considerable 
advantages  connected  with  the  present  system ;  but  it  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  balance  of  ffood  lies  on  the  side  1 
advocate.  Brieflv  and  generally  stated,  my  proposition  would 
be  to  maintain  the  present  system  where  it  works  weU,  but 
wherever  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  that  the  provision  of 
education  falls  short  of  the  wants  of  the  population,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  an  educational  rate.  It  is  aflirmed  that  even 
this  partial  mtroduction  of  the  rating  system  would  be  tiie 
death-blow  to  all  voluntary  effort.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
schools  now  maintained  with  difficulty  by  the  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  over-weighted  men  would  be  devolved  upon  the 
rate.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  extinction  of  the  voluntary 
system.  It  is  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  habits  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  people,  its  advantages  are  too  strongly  felt,  both  by 
Church  and  Dissent,  to  be  easily  uprooted  or  readily  sur- 
rendered. Nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
voluntary  spirit,  in  its  full  power  and  development,  is  the 
growth  of  certain  favourable  soils,  and  that  there  are  wide, 
ungenial  regions  in  which  it  can  find  no  sufficient  nutriment. 
In  districts  uke  the  principality  of  Wales,  where  the  population 
is  not  collected  in  overpowering  masses,  and  the  voluntary 
system  is  thoroughly  organised ;  in  many  of  our  rural  parishes, 
where  the  squire  and  clergyman  work  heartily  together;  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  where  the  rich,  poor,  and  middle 
classes  co-exist  in  fair  proportions,  our  present  system  has  very 
nearly  supplied  the  means  of  education,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  within  reasonable  time.  But  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  eur  larger  cities,  in  parishes  where  the 
clergyman  struggles  in  vain  against  the  niggardliness  of  the 
landowner  and  the  apathy  or  hostility  of  the  farmer ;  in  those 
]>laces,  in  fine,  which  the  voluntary  system,  after  thirty  years 
trial,  has  failed  to  reach,  some  other  means  more  stringent  and 
peremptory,  and  independent  of  individual  caprice  or  illiberality, 
must  be  found.  The  alternative  is  the  growth  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation in  iterance  and  vice,  with  ever-increasing  danger  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  reproach  and  scandal  of  a  civ&sed  and 
Christian  people. 

The  settlement  of  the  question,  **  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
national  system  of  education,"  must,  it  seems  to  me,  precede 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  of  compulsory  attendance ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  should  regret  to  see  the  energies  of  the 
friends  of  education  expended  in  that  direction.  Laws  of 
compulsory  attendance  may  almost  be  said  to  exist  only  where 
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they  are  not  needed,  as  in  Prussia,  in  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, in  Maasachussetts,  where  the  conviction  of  the  valae  of 
education  is  so  deep  and  general  that  the  only  use  of  such  an 
enactment  is  the  formal  recognition  of  the  duty  of  parents  to 
their  children.  I  am  satisfied  that  among  ourselves  such  a  law 
would  simply  be  inoperative,  that  it  would  not  and  could  not 
be  enforced ;  and  I  would  therefore  venture  to  recommend 
that,  placing  our  chief  confidence  in  the  growth  of  a  better 
spirit  among  our  people,  and  sparing  no  effort  to  evoke  and 
cherish  it,  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  obtain  such  indirect 
aid  from  the  Legislature  as  is  suggested  by  the  precedent  of  the 
Factory  Acts. 

The  last  extension  of  the  principle  of  these  acts  in  the 
Pottery  districts,  and  to  some  five  or  six  new  trades,  has 
already  had  the  most  beneficial  results,  unalloyed  by  any  of 
the  predicted  inconveniences.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
similar  regulations  will  shortly  be  extended  to  many  other 
occupations,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission.  When  this  great  step 
has  been  taken,  and  one  more  proof  afforded  of  the  feasibility 
and  advantage  of  such  legislation.  Parliament  will,  I  hope, 
gain  courage  to  make  one  general  law,  that  no  child  imder 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  phall  be  allowed  to  work  with- 
out producing  a  certificate  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write. 
Such  a  law,  accompanied  by  an  adequate  provision  of  schools^ 
would  not  be  long  in  conveying,  even  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  of  our  population,  that  sense  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  truest  indication,  as  it  is  the  fairest  fruit, 
of  advancing  civilisation. 

I  will  leave  to  others  who  are,  I  believe,  prepared  to  address 
you  on  the  subject,  the  task  of  suggctnting  the  best  means  of 
superintending  and  utilising  our  educational  endowments.  I 
fully  recognise  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  good 
which  may  result  from  its  discui=>si(m.  But  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  doubtful  whether  these  endowments  could  be 
made  as  largely  and  generally  available  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  as  some  sanguine  pcroons  have  supposed.  Whatever 
changes  in  their  administration  may  be  efi'e cted  ;  to  whatever 
extent  the  smaller  charities  may  he  consolidated,  and  useless 
and  mi5»chicvou8  ones  devoted  to  the  puii)0sJes  of  education, 
the  present  h)cal  distribution  will,  I  apprciicnd,  be  virtually 

iireserved.  That  distribution  is  so  uneven,  so  widely  different 
rom  the  distribution  of  our  population,  that  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  best  arrangements  which  can  be  made  will  only  work 
a  partial  good.  And  I  would  venture  to  express  a  hope, 
first,    that  even  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,   no 
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considerable  portion  of  these  endowments  may  be  diverted 
from  middle-class  to  elementary  schools.  In  the  absence  of 
national  middle-class  schools,  such  as  exist  in  France  and 
America,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  furnish  to  the  most  gifted  among  our  poorer  fellow- 
oountnrmen  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supenor  education. 
Secondlr,  I  would  urge  that  the  largest  possible  provision 
should  be  made  from  these  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
female  education.  There  is,  I  am  satisfied,  no  more  crying 
want  in  our  ase  than  that  of  a  sound  and  solid  education  for 
our  women,  x  need  not  insist  upon  the  immediate  bearing  of 
this  subject  upon  that  now  under  discussion.  Education  is  like 
the  cloud, 

**  Which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all." 

Any  substantial  improvement  in  the  education  of  our  middle 
classes  will  tell  directly  and  powerfully  on  those  immediately 
below  them  in  the  social  scale.  Again,  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  retards  the  progress  of  education  is  the  demand  for  male 
labour,  sensibly  limiting  the  supply  of  masters,  except  at  rates 
of  payment  beyond  the  means  of  many  of  our  schools.  I  look 
witn  hope  to  a  remedy  for  this  evil  in  the  example  of  a  country 
which  has  outstrippea  all  others  in  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  its  public  system  of  education.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  work  of  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary, 
but  even  in  the  more  advanced  classes  of  schools,  may  be  said, 
almost  without  exaggeration,  to  be  carried  on  by  women.  In 
the  schools  of  MassachuBsetts  there  are  9,340  females  employed 
as  against  1,544  male  teachers ;  and  the  proportions  in  many 
other  states  are  nearly  similar.     Here  are  some  instances : — 

Males.  Fcmalei. 

State  of  Connecticut,  winter  schools   .  757  1,838 

„               „             summer  schools .  135  r,892 

„        New  Hampshire      ....  759  8,262 

„        New  York 5,707  21,181 

Ci^  of  New  York 202  2,067 

„         Boston 63  522 

The  State  superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools,  states 
that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  influence 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  daily  developing  mind  and  character 
in  our  schools. 

The  great  subject,  however,  for  our  consideration  is  how  to 
give  to  our  fellow-countrymen  that  indispensable  minimum  of 
education  which  is,  in  the  language  of  M.  Guizot,  the  author 
of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion in  our  days,  '^  the  bare  debt  of  a  country  towards  its  off- 
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W.  FARR,  lf.D.,  F.R.a 
03f    PUBLIC     HEALTH. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  is  the  aubject  of  inquiry  in  your  third 
department.  Every  lite  here,  the  life  of  every  conimiinity 
is  aurroundefl  by  dangers,  which  it  is  the  bur»ine:»9  of  science 
trt  study  and  of  art  to  avert.  These  danjjers  are  of  varioua 
kinda ;  they  spring  from  various  -Noumea.  Kneiniea  abroad  and 
criminals  at  home  are  dangers  to  which  every  government  is 
alive.  There  are  other  dangers  not  le.'^H  fi)rmi<lable.  F.imine 
now  ravaging  India,  cholera  in  Rurope,  early  deaths,  sufferings 
in  hcspitali),  fevers  in  homes,  are  instances  of  a  class  of 
dangers  that  we  seek  to  investiiratc,  avert,  antl  dij»arni. 

Health  implies  more  than  exi.-'tfr'nce  ;  it  implies  energy.  In 
Anglo-idaxon,  one  word  designated  healthy  man,  hale  man, 
brave  man,  hero;  and  hdeltntd  was  heuier,  ;>aviour.  These 
simple  but  noble  conceptions  it  is  our  bu.'<ine4*s  to  bear  in  mind. 
Development  as  well  as  cons^-rvation  of  life  is  the  aim  of  public 
hygiene — the  name  by  which  our  ycit^nre  is  kn»»wn  in  the 
continental  schools.  Private  hyjc^iene  deals  with  individuals, 
public  hygiene  with  crimmuiiitie-* ;  bur,  inasmuch  as  nations 
are  aggregates  of  men,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  divisii;n  into 
parts  is  only  made  for  the  convenience  f»f  study  and  of  adminis- 
tration. Siome  things  a  man  can  do  liimseif,  others  <:an  only 
be  done  by  town  councils  and  imperial  governments.  It  will 
be  an  advantage  to  confine  our  di?'rus-iond  to  the  latter  field. 

As  political  economy  re^-ts  upon  the  idea  of  value,  so  our 

aeience  rests  upon  the  idea  of  health,  ;md  it  is  as  imfM»it.»nt 

to  us  to  find  a  measure  ff  health,  a-*  it  is  to  the  ec"nrm\dt  to 

imd  z  me^isurn  nt  value.      Tliat.  meii:-ure  riiU.'-t  be  .-\mp\e,  axvi\ 

Mppliczble  to  All  conntricH.     Xow,    the   mea.-ure   ti.at    \a   m 

aoireiM/  use  is  the  rate  of  morUiihy :  a  unit  of  Ute  lose^  a 

certmiM,frBctiomdput  bj  death  every  moment,  and  the  amount 
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of  loss  in  a  unit  of  time  expresses  the  rate  of  mortality.  The 
rate  varies  from  '020  to  *040  in  England ;  that  is^  in  one  place 
the  deaths  are  20,  in  another,  40  to  1,000  living.  Indeed,  the 
range  is  still  greater  without  a  correction  to  which  I  will 
shortly  advert 

In  a  normal  community  constituted  of  persons  of  all  ages  by 
an  e^ual  number  of  annual  births,  there  is  a  fixed  mathematical 
relation  between  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  duration  of  life. 
Thus,  if  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  two  cities  is  2  per  cent, 
and  4  per  cent.,  then  the  mean  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  in* 
habitants  is  50  years  in  the  one  city,  and  25  years  in  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  saying  that  rate  of  mortality  measures,  it  is  con- 
versely affirmed  that  length  of  days  measures  the  health  of 
nations.  As  the  population  fluctuates,  certain  corrections 
are  necessary;  the  rates  of  mortality  are  determined  at 
various  ages,  and  from  these  the  probabilities  of  living  year  by 
year  are  calculated  and  set  forth  in  a  Life  table  that  determines 
the  path  every  generation  passes  over  from  its  rising  to  its 
setting. 

The  mortality  is  really  a  life  measure,  for  the  people 
living  to  a  given  sum  of  births  increases  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  the  duration  of  life  increases. 

If  it  is  only  an  indirect  measure  of  some  of  the  elements  of 
health,  accoroing  to  our  larger  definition,  it  expresses  in  masses 
the  sickness,  measures  very  accurately  the  influence  of  a  variety 
of  causes  on  life,  and  is  a  safe  guide  in  practice. 

Public  health  now  engages  the  attention  of  every  civilised 
state ;  so  we  can  pass  in  review  the  principal  populations  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  researches  of  tneir  own  statists  learn 
by  this  measure  their  comparative  health. 

I  take  the  population  m  the  lowest  stage  of  health  firsts 
beginning  with  Russia.  That  empire  is  emerging  from  bar- 
barism; and  its  condition  enables  us*  to  conceive  the  state  of 
the  population  of  Europe  in  the  dark  ages.  The  people  of 
various  races  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Oder  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  die  at  all  ages,  from 
birth  up  to  100  years,  but  their  mean  lifetime  is  only  25 
years.*  The  marriage  rate  is  10,  the  birth  rate  45,  the 
death  rate  36  (per  1000  is  always  understood,  unless  another 
scale  is  mentioned).  Thus  birth,  marriage,  death,  succeed 
each  other  rapidly  among  the  sixty  millions  of  people  difl'used 
over  nearly  two  million  square  miles  of  steppes,  forests,  farms, 
and  river-side  pastures.  In  Archangel,  wV\ete  iVve  ^tt«A«at 
extremes  of  cold  are  experienced,  the  morlaWty  \a  iie»xVj  >3tia 

•  Beg.  Gen.  6th  Eeport,  p.  S^. 
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same  as  it  is  in  England ;  in  Esthonia  and  Courland,  on  the 
Baltic,  the  rate  is  low  ;  so  it  is  in  Finland ;  while  about  the 
Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  it  ranges  from  40  to 
52.*  Whenever  the  mortality  is  excessively  high  in  any  place, 
its  causes  can  now  almost  always  be  discovered ;  thev  are 
familiar  enough  to  us  in  England ;  but  as  they  take  difrerent 
forms  in  different  countries,  and  are  the  subjects  of  inquiry  in 
Russia  itself,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  them.  Russia 
has  emancipated  her  serra.  Kussians  have  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  international  statistical  Congresses ;  they  are  fre- 
quently inquiring  into  what  is  doing  in  England ;  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  English  engineers  have  been  consulted  on  the 
water  supply  of  one  of  their  capitals. 

Italy  extending  from  the  Alps  across  the  middle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  Eussia;  it  is  divided  by 
the  Appenines,  breathes  the  air  of  the  sea,  is  not  frozen  by  hard 
winters,  is  the  home  of  the  arts,  and  inherits  the  renown  of 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But  the  Italian  people  suffer  much ; 
few  live  to  their  natural  term ;  the  death  rate  is  30.t  I  speak  now 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  death  rate  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  and  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  is  29;  south 
of  the  Po,  in  Parma,  35;  Modena  31;  Romagna  and  the 
Marches  31;  Tuscany  33;  Naples  35:  Umbria  is  the  healthiest 
province  of  Italy,  rate  27,  and  Rome,  thanks  to  her  aqueducts, 
IS  periiaps  the  healthiest  city  in  Italy.  Venetia,  under  the 
Austrians,  was  in  health  on  a  par  with  Tuscany,  33.  It  is  a' 
peculiarity  of  Italy  that  the  population  of  the  country  is  as  un- 
healthy as  that  of  the  towns.  This  low  standard  of  health  is 
the  fruit  of  the  former  state  of  things,  as  the  new  government 
has  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  bring  the  evils  to  light, 
which  luxuriated  under  small  paralysing  despotisms.  As  the 
science  of  Italy  reveals  the  evils  and  their  causes,  the  people 
will  find  remedies ;  and  among  the  first  will  probably  be  the 
restoration  of  the  great  drainage  works,  and  the  ma^ificent 
aqueducts  of  their  ancestors.  Improved  health  will  increase 
the  military  power  of  Italy.  East  of  Italy  is  Greece,  which 
holds  only  a  fraction  of  the  Greeks,  about  whom  little  can  yet 
be  said ;  and  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  North  Africa.  All  that  is 
known  about  these  fine  regions  of  the  world  is  that  they  are 
desolated  by  diseases,  are  unhealthier  than  Russia  or  Italy,  and 
are  nursenes  of  the  plague  that  subjects  Europe  to  the 
vexatious  oppression  of  quarantine. 

*  JSe^,  Gen.  6tb  Report,  p.  317. 

»,Z3j^^^r^''^'^^^^'f'.  ^^?'  ^®"-  ^*h  Report,  p.  xxxviiL     TVsl^ 
mor(»htjr  of  provmcea  is  for  £e  year  1862.  m*v*u. 
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Spain  lying  west  of  Italy,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic,  mountainous,  and  divided  by  deep  cut  rivem, 
was  perhaps,  when  she  colonised  South  America,  the  healthiest 
country  of  Europe.     The  death  rate  of  Spain  is  now  28.* 

Between  Italy  and  Russia,  on  the  Danube,  extending  from 
the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic,  lies  the  Austrian  empire,  full 
of  natural  resources  and  pervaded  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  industry  and  science  of  Germany ;  yet  the  death-toll  of 
Austria  is  high,  it  is  30.t  The  mortality  of  Prussia  is  not  quite 
BO  high,  it  is  29;  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Upper  Danube,  it  is  29;  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  29.  At  such  rates  72  millions  of  Germans 
and  their  associated  races  die.  In  none  of  these  countries  do 
the  people  live  on  an  average  30  years. 

We  now  enter  a  healthier  region  of  Europe,  of  which  Eng- 
land is  the  centre  ;  where  the  people  live,  on  an  average,  35, 
40,  or  50  years,  and  where  a  fuller  life  is  enjoyed.  Take 
Norway  for  example,  with  its  Udal  proprietors  along  fiords 
and  streams ;  there  the  mean  lifetime  of  tne  people  is  full  50 
years.  The  death  rate  is  17  ;  the  birth  rate  is  34.  They  are^ 
as  the  old  sagas  teach  us,  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and  emigrate 
freely.  In  Sweden  as  well  as  Denmark  the  mortality  rises  to  22 ; 
and  the  mean  lifetime  of  the  Scandinavians  is  about  44  years, 
Sweden,  I  may  remark,  is  famous  in  our  science  for  furnishing 
Dr.  Price  with  the  data  from  which  the  first  national  life  table 
was  constructed.  In  Hanover  the  death  rate  is  23 ;  and  in 
Holland,  on  its  canals  and  river  deltas,  where  the  greatest 
natural  sanitary  difficulties  are  found,  the  mortality  is  26  ;% 
the  mean  lifetime  is  35.  In  Belgium  other  difficulties  haye 
sprung  up  ;  the  population  is  the  densest  in  Europe,  thanks  to 
its  industry,  but  the  death-toll  little  exceeds  22.  If  we 
ascend  the  Khiue  to  Switzerland,  we  there  find  several  healthy 
cantons. 

In  France,  that  various  and  beautiful  land,  lying  between 
England  and  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  the  death  rate  was 
23  ;  in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  fallen  to  22,  as  low  as  that 
of  England. 

No  variation  in  the  health  of  the  states  of  Europe  is  the 
result  of  chance ;  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  phy£>ical  and 
political  conditions  in  which  nations  live.  This  is  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  the  people  of  every  country  are  associated  with 

•  Four  years,  1861-4.  f  Eiglit  years,  1857-64. 

X  Sweden,  1841-55,  mean  lifetime  males,  41-28;  females,  45-60. 
Holland,  1850-9,  males,  3412;  females,  36  1. '5  years.  Berg  and 
Baumhauer.  See  Paper  by  Hendrikb'  Jouinalo£  Stvxt.  Soci.,\'ol.  xxvL 
p.  423. 
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yon  in  these  inquiries,  and  are  watching  the  process  of  the 
^reat  question  of  Public  Health  in  England.  Yet  its  vital 
importance  is  nowhere  fully  recognised ;  its  influence  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is.  tost  8i<Tht  of  in  the  din  of  war,  and  in  the  ter- 
rors of  revolution.  With  what  just  eloquence  have  Burke  and 
the  historians  of  all  nations  denounced  the  furious  executions 
of  Paris.  But  in  Germany^  including  districts  under  paternal 
well-intentioned  sovereigns,  some  300,000  men,  women,  and 
children  are  killed  every  year  by  diseases,  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  dying  of  the  same  diseases  in  France.*  Under  the 
indolent  princes  of  Italy,  the  annual  life-loss  in  excess  exceeded 
150,000  lives  annually.  Not  to  save  in  some  circumstances 
is  to  destroy.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  feverish  uneasi- 
ness of  those  great  populations,  whose  instincts  have  led  them 
at  last  to  coalesce  in  powerful  states. 

I  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  sanitary  state  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  22.  The  rate  is  nearly 
the  same  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales.  But  how  fares 
it  ^vith  Ireland?  Well,  as  far  as  official  documents  go,  the 
death-rate  of  Ireland  is  17  ;  and,  after  every  allowance  for 
defects  in  registration,  which  has  only  been  recently  estab- 
lished, I  do  not  think  the  death-toll  of  Ireland  can  be  set 
hiriier  than  that  of  Scotland. 

From  the  English  Life  table  we  learn  that  the  mean  life- 
time of  the  nation  is  41  years  (40*85),t  and  this  implies  a 
corrected  mortality  of  24  (exactly  of  24*47)  annually,  whereas 
by  the  ordinary  method  the  mortality  is  22  (or  22*45).  The 
difference  arises  from  the  increase,  which  throws  into  the 
population  a  mass  of  young  persons  at  ages  when  the  mortality 
IS  below  the  average.  The  average  age  of  the  dying  is  reduced 
from  the  same  cause  :  it  is  29*4  years.  Similar  corrections  of 
the  mortality  are  required,  and  will  ultimately  be  made  in 
other  countries. 

The  mean  age  of  the  population  by  the  Life  table  is  32  years; 
the  mean  age  of  the  enumerated  population  in  1861  was  26^;:^ 
the  difference  of  o-o  years  arises  from  the  same  cause.  If  a 
normally  constituted  population  has  lived  32  years,  it  will  live 
32  years  under  the  same  law  of  mortality  ;§  but  in  England^ 

•  The  mortality  in  France  1853-6*2  was  at  the  rat«  of  23*82; 
Prussia  1861-60,  29-00;  Austria  1857-62,  3038;  Italy,  1862,  31-28 
per  1000. 

t  English  Life  Tahlc,  p.  22,  based  on  returns  of  population,  1841 
and  1851 ;  and  6,470,720  deaths  in  17  years,  1838-54. 

t  Report  on  Census,  1861,  p.  110, 

$  See  this  curious  law  demonstrated  in  EnglisH  Life  TcCble^lstec^- 
ductioD,  p,  xxxii. 
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the  age  of  the  people  is  now  26*5  years;  and  they  will  live 
35*6  years  on  an  average.  As  they  are  younger  they  have 
an  ampler  prospect  of  life  before  them  than  a  stationary 
population. 

You  are  aware,  that  more  boys  are  bom  alive  than  girle* 
and  the  boys  dying  in  greater  numbers,  this  provision  of 
nature  brings  the  sexes  nearly  to  an  equality  at  the  afle 
of  marriage.  Thus,  of  1,000  children  born  in  En^lani^* 
512  arc  boys,  488  girlt? ;  334  men,  329  women  live  to 
the  ago  of  20.  The  exce^s  of  boys  is  reduced  from  24 
to  5  ;  and  if  there  was  no  emigration  and  foreign  service^ 
the  men  of  the  age  20-40  would  exceed  the  women  in  number. 
An  unclianging  million  of  annual  births  will  produce,  according 
to  the  law  of  vitality  in  England,  a  population  of  20,426,138 
males,  20,432,046  females,  large  numbers  differing  quite 
inconsiderably. 

The  births  re^stered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1865,exclu- 
sive  of  the  islands  in  the  British  seas,  amounted  to  1,006,223, 
and  this  is  below  the  actual  number,  as  all  the  births  are  not 
registered  in  Ireland  or  England.  The  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  the  islands,  is  now  estimated  at 
14,775,810  males,  and  15,553,397  females.  England  differs 
from  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  respect  ;t  it  has 
250,356  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service  abroad, 
on  the  seas,  and  in  English  possessions.  This  leaves  14,5259454 
males  at  home,  against  15,553,397  females.  The  females 
exceed  the  males  in  the  United  Kin jrdoni  by  1,027,943.  After 
deducting  the  men  abroad  having  English  homes,  the  number 
is  reduced  to  777,587  women.  The  proportionate  number 
is  greatest  in  Scotland,  least  in  Ireland. 

Nevertheless,  if  oiu*  calculation  is  correct,  the  men  must  be 
somewhere  in  existence;  and,  in  fact,  in  America  and  in 
Australasia  alone,  at  the  last  census,  the  males  found  exceeded 
the  females  by  nearly  a  million  (972,530J).  Allowing  for  the 
share  of  other  nations  in  the  surplus,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  men  of  which  the  777,587  women  at  home 
complete  the  calculated  couples.  The  men  are  in  Newfound- 
land, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  United 
States,  whither  the  women  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  sail  from 
home  across  the  ocean ;  but  with  constant  magnetic  communi- 
cation, commercial  intercourse,  and  the  intimate  union  of  the 

•,8ee  Liife  Table,  p,  24.  f  Census  Report,  18G1,  p.  6, 

i.  Excess  of  males  in  Canada,  Xew  Bruns^vick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
"wl'i  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  G8,710;  United  States  (census 
787,065;  Australasia,  17G,C96. 
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people  on'  both  sides  of  the  seas,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes 
oannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  be  re-established. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  health  of  the  English  race  in 
North  America  and  in  Australasia,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
imperfect  documents,  is  not  worse  than  it  is  in  England ;  and 
that  those  rising  communities  are  eager  to  adopt  all  the 
sanitary  improYcments  of  Europe.  In  some  respects  they 
have  gone  ahead  of  Europe;  I  may  refer  to  the  magnin- 
cent  aqueduct  pouring^  the  fresh  streams  of  a  mountain 
river  into  New  York  since  the  year  1842,  when  Paris  and 
London  were  drinking  polluted  waters  from  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames. 

A  word  on  the  growth  of  population  in  England,  which  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  weightiest  of  all  our  hygienic  problems. 
The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  16,302,410  in 
the  middle  of  1801;  it  is  now  30,329,207.  Population 
naturally  increases  in  geometrical  progression ;  and  in  this 
country,  the  rate  of  increase  was  very  uniform  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  war  down  to  1815,  and  the  fifteen  years 
following.  After  the  reform  of  parliament  and  catholic 
emancipation,  so  welL  calculated  to  content  the  people, 
the  rate  of  increase  decreased  slightly  down  to  1841 ;  and 
then  rapidly,  after  the  potato  blight  and  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  during  the  exodus,  down  to  1851  ;  and  since 
more  slowly.  The  decennial  rate  of  increase  was  15  per  cent. 
(1821-31),  11  per  cent.  (1831-41),  and  in  the  last  decenniad 
(1851-61),  6  per  cent.  Thus  our  population  increases  at  a 
decreasing  rate;  which  implies  that  the  increase  will  cease. 
In  the  first  30  years  of  this  century,  the  addition  to  the 
population  was  8,121,178;  in  the  second  thirty  years,  it 
was  4,935,339.  The  rate  of  increase  was  50  per  cent,  in  the 
first,  and  20  per  cent.,  in  the  second  period.*  The  great  per- 
turbation took  place  in  Ireland,  where  the  population  rose 
two  millions  in  the  first,  and  fell  two  millions  in  the 
second  period.  In  England,  the  population  increased  five 
millions  in  the  first,  and  six  millions  in  the  second  period. f 
The  change  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  due  to  no  decrease  of 
energy,  but  to  the  flood  of  emigration ;  for  the  population, 
like  a  mighty  stream,  flows  into  America  and  Australasia.  The 
population  of  th«  American  colonies,  of  the  United  States,  of 
Australasia,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  twenty/  millions 

♦  The  first  ratio  r  =  1-4982,  the  square  root  is  1*2240;  which  is 
nearly  the  second  ratio  =  1-2021. 

t  4,933,467  in  1801-31,  and  6,124,854  in  1831-61;  or  54  per  cent.,  and 
44  per  cent^  on  the  population.    See  Beg.  Gen.  27th  Beport. 
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in  I8OI9  thirty^ght  millions  in  1831,  and  sixty'five  milHom 
in  1861.  Here  is  an  increase  of  18  and  of  27,  op  in  the 
agjrre<rate  of  43  millions  in  sixty  years  ;  and  after  deducting 
suflicient  numbers  for  the  increase  of  alien  races,  a  residue  is 
left  equal  in  its  multitude  to  the  present  population  of  France. 
The  Encrlish  race  thus  unites  the  two  worlds,  and.  attains,  while 
multiplying  freely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  nearly  the 
same  stanuanl  of  health. 

I  have,  in  this  rapid  survey,  necessarily  treated  the  health 
of  nations  collectively  ;  but  each  nation  consists  of  parts  differ- 
ing widely  in  health.  Thus,  in  Prussia  the  death-rate  ia 
25  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  36  in  Prus!?ia  proper.  France 
presents  similar  disparities.  And  in  no  countries  are  the 
disparities  greater  than  in  England.  Districts  of  this 
kingdom,  more  populous  than  Morway,  are  as  healthy  aa 
Norway ;  whilst  several  of  our  cities,  teeming  with  industry, 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  population,  pay  a  death-toll  as  high 
as  Russia.  I  enter  into  no  details  because  this  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  these 
districts,  who  have  developed  the  facts,  and  will,  I  hope, 
after  laying  bare  the  causes,  be  able  to  say  that  they  see 
the  way  to  effectual  remedies ;  so  that  in  city  and  village 
alike  the  health  of  the  English  people  may  increase  faster  than 
their  numbers. 

In  the  great  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  the  other  day,  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  vastness  of  the  works :  there  yon 
see  the  latest  inventions  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  turned 
to  account;  children,  stalwart  smiths,  engineers  and  men  of 
science  are  all  engaged  in  casting  bullets,  making  cartridges, 
filling  costly  Armstrong  shells,  building  up  ordnance  of  ter- 
rific power  to  arm  iron  ships,  or  inventing  new  explosives. 
I  confess  that  the  thought  that  every  bullet  is  cast  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  killing  a  man,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind ;  and  this  was  deepened  by  the  reflection 
that  the  Arsenal  is  necessary,  as  similar  operations  are  going 
on  all  over  Europe.  ^{ations  are  ])as?ionate  rivals  in  the 
art  of  destroying  life  in  war.  AVhy  should  they  not 
evince  the  same  ardour  in  the  art  of  saving  life  in  time  of 
peace  ? 

Life  can  be  saved  by  studying  the  causes  of  its  destruo- 
tion — injuries,  and  diseases.  Lightning  had  no  sooner  been 
identified  with  electricity,  tlian  Franklin  invented  the  light- 
ning-conductor. With  his  knowledge  of  Hame  and  gases,  Davy 
invented  the  safety-lamp,  to  save  men  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
plosions. The  fc^aine  object  is  now  secured  effectually  by  the 
improved  ventilation  of  mines.    Fire-escapes  and  .fire-guards 
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eaye  lives  from  the  flames.  Lifeboats  rescue  mariners  from  the 
waves.  Chemistry  finds  antidotes  for  poisons.  Surgery,  armed 
with  Harvey's  discovery,  ties  bleeding  arteries.  From  Jenner, 
medicine  has  learnt  by  vaccination  to  prevent  small-pox.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  cholera,  over  which  new  power  has  been 
recently  acquired,  by  the  discovery  in  England  of  the  laws 
of  its  propagation. 

A  surgeon  dips  a  lancet  into  the  pustule  of  a  small-pox 

I)atient ;  on  its  point  is  a  drop  of  transparent  lymph  ;  and  mat 
ymph  mixed  in  the  blood  of  a  child  that  has  not  before  had 
the  disease,  reproduces  the  lymph  in  new  pustules,  which 
will  again  propagate  the  disease  amono^  other  children.  This 
matter  is  also  volatile,  and  other  children,  brought  into  the 
same  atmosphere,  are  said  to  catch  small-pox.  If  lymph  is 
derived  from  a  cow-pox  pustule  it  reproduces  cow-pox.  In 
large  lying-in  hospitals  it  has  been  found  by  repeated  expe- 
rience, that  child-bed  fever,  or  what  I  call  metriay  is  generated: 
one  woman  falls  ill,  other  women  take  it ;  every  fresh  patient 
that  enters  dies;  and  if  the  hospital  nurse  attenclsa  lady  out  of 
doors,  that  lady  will  probably  die  of  child-bod  fever.  Erysi- 
pelas, pyaemia,  and  gangrene  are  generated,  when  wounded 
soldiers  are  crowded  in  military  hospitals;  and  the  specific 
matter  of  each  of  these  diseases  produces  the  same  specific 
diseases  in  other  soldiers. 

Typhus  has  been  generated  in  jails,  and  has  infected  judges 
in  courts  as  it  infects  physicians  in  hoi«pitals.  Here  is  a 
large  number  of  diseases  which  we  know  how  to  produce; 
and  a  second  group  equally  numerous  we  know  how  to  propagate 
— such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping-cou^h,  and  small-pox. 
In  the  statistical  nosology,  I  classed  aU  diseases  of  this 
kind  together,  under  the  head  of  Zymotic  diseases;  and  in 
the  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena  named  the  different 
species  of  matter  generated  in  each  malady.  Thus,  selecting 
a  few,  the  matter  of  small-pox  (variola)  is  called  varioline ; 
of  cow-pox,  vaccinine  ;  of  erysipelas,  erysipeline  ;  of  scarlatina, 
scarlatinine ;  of  syphilis,  syphiline ;  of  typhus,  typhine;  of 
dysentry,  enterine ;  of  cholera  cholrine.*  These  matters 
introduced  into  the  blood  directly  by  inoculation,  or  by  air,  or 
by  water,  only  induce  their  transformations  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  persons  exposed  to  their  action.  They  vary  from 
day  to  day  in  strength.  Cases  of  small-pox,  for  instance, 
occur  every  week  in  London :  few  children  die  of  small-pox 
for   weeks   together;    when  suddenly  the  varioline    becomes 
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active,  is  multiplied  with  redoubled  velocity,  destroys  large 
numbers,  and  after  a  time  again  becomes  quiescent.  All 
zymotic  diseases  follow  this  law,  and  are  hence  called  epidemics, 
endemics,  plagues ;  which,  as  their  cause  is  not  evident,  have 
often  been  referred  to  supernatural  agency.  In  their  course 
they  are  generdly  influenced  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes  ;  but 
the  zymotic  stuff  probably  acquires  its  extreme  diffusiveness  in 
some  wretched  families,  under  hygienic  conditions  that  favour 
its  creation.  Asiatic  cholera  thuS  originated  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  in  spots  where  the  huts  are  on  mounds,  sur- 
rounded with  pits,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  dejections 
and  of  the  stagnant  water  the  natives  driuk.  Jameson  says, 
**  bad  water  no  doubt  sometimes  immediately  induces  the  ais- 
order.'**  In  India  they  had  advanced  scarcely  any  further  in 
the  etiology.  The  English  reports  on  the  epidemic  of  18H2, 
and  the  elaborate  official  French  report,t  aiscussed  all  the 
conditions,  except  one,  likely  to  influence  its  course,  and  the 
results  were  purelv  negative.  They  stated  but  did  not  solve 
the  problem  of  the  disease.  The  English  system  of  regis- 
tration was  established  in  183!,  and  in  the  epidemic  of 
1848-9,  the  age,  profession,  date  of  death,  and  the  place  of 
death  of  each  person  bv  cholera  was  published  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  the  Lonaon  weekly  tables  of  mortality.  These 
ti^bles  were  freely  distributed  among  men  of  science,  who  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  facts.  London  presents 
a  favourable  field  for  the  analysis  of  epidemics.  It  has  a  vast 
population,  spread  over  a  large  area  at  different  elevations, 
rising  from  ground  below  the  Thames  level  to  Hampstead  and 
Norwood ;  the  population  exists  in  every  degree  of  density,  in 
every  degree  of  poverty  and  wealth:  it  was  supplied  in 
1849,  by  eight  companies,  with  unfiltered  water,  some  of 
it  drawn  from  springs,  the  rest  from  different  points  of  the 
Thames,  and  its  tributary  the  Lea.  At  that  time  the  sewers 
of  London  poured  their  contents  into  the  Thames,  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  companies 
differed  very  much  in  impurity :  at  Hungerford  Bridge  the  water 
was  charged  with  soil,  and  higher  up  the  tidal  stream  was 
comparatively  pure.  It  was  immediately  found,  on  examining 
the  returns,  that  cholera  was  much  more  fatal  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames  than  on  the  north ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
epidemic,  calculation   showed   that   the   mortality   had   been 
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at  the  rate  of  41  on  the  norths  and  120  in  10^000  on  the  eonth 
banks.  The  two  popuktions  differed  in  many  respects,  and 
further  analysis  was  necessary.  The  population  in  38  dis- 
tricts^ each  *  a  large  city  in  magnitude  was  variously  grouped 
according  to  (1)  wealth  determined  from  rated  value,  (2) 
density^  (3)  elevation^  and  (4)  water  supply.  It  was  shown 
that  density  and  wealth  in  their  different  decrees  had  an 
influence  on  the  mortality  of  the  epidemic ;  but  that  the  effects 
of  these  influences  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
influence  of  bad  water  and  of  elevation.  Thus,  the  six 
districts  supplied  with  the  least  impure  water  lost  in  every 
10,000,  15  by  cholera;  the  twenty  mstricts  getting  still  more 
impure  water  lost  48  ;  those  getting  the  water  &om  the  parts 
of  the  Thames  saturated  with  sewage  lost  123.  The  air, 
the  water  of  wells,  and  the  water  containing  impurities  in 
suspension  running  along  tubes  under  ground  from  the  river 
up  the  sides  of  heights,  contain  different  amounts  of  such 
matter  in  suspension  at  different  elevations  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  mortality  ranged  from  177  deaths  by  cholera  in 
10,000  people  on  a  level  with  the  Thames,  to  102  among 
those  living  •  on  ground  10  feet  higher ;  and  thus  the  mor- 
tality fell  to  65,  to  34,  to  27,  to  22,  to  17,  to  7;  as  you 
ascended,  30,  50,  70,  90, 100, 350  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  In  the  epidemic  of  1853-4,  and  in  the  epidemic  of 
1866,  the  same  laws  prevailed. 

That  was  all  we    could  rigorously  determine  in  1848-9, 
and  the  experiment  was  incomplete,  as  the  drainage  of  the 

Eound  and  other  conditions  in  which  the  people  of  South 
ondon  live,  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  corresponding 
conditions  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  South  London  is 
supplied  chiefly  by  two  companies.  In  the  interval  between 
1849  and  1854,  one  company,  supplying  South  London,  was 
driven  higher  up  the  Thames,  and  got  above  Teddington  lock 
water  uncontaminated  with  London  sewage ;  while  the  other 
company  still  drew  its  water,  in  1854,  from  the  impure  stream 
below.  Here  was  an  experiment  on  a  grand  scale.  Asiatic 
cholera  was  epidemic  once  more,  and  retained  its  full  power 
of  destruction  in  the  districts  still  supplied  with  impure 
water;  but  it  was  discovered  in  the  returns  of  the  weekly 
tables,  that  the  mortality  in  the  districts  supplied  with  the 
better  water  was  diminished.  The  difference  was  striking  in 
houses  of  the  same  street,  supplied  by  the  two  companies ; 
and  it  was  observed  every  week,  in  every  district :  after  the 
epidemic  was  over,  the  two  companies  furnished  lists  of  all  the 

*  Begistration  Districts  of  London,  86;  two  won  aub^vided. 
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houses  which  they  supplied ;  and  when  the  deaths  by  cholera 
in  these  two  chisses  of  houses,  both  in  1849  and  1854,  were 
taken  out  at  the  General  Kegister  Office,  and  tabulated,  the 
result  satisfied  the  committee  for  scientific  inquiries  of  the 
Board  of  Health*,  that  the  diminished  mortality  was  due  to  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  water. 

This  reasoning  involves  no  theory.  The  result  is  arrived 
at  by  induction  drawn  from  a  vast  number  of  instances  all 
concurring.  But  I  am  bound  to  notice  here  an  iniportaiit 
theory,  which  was  advanced  in  1849,  by  Dr.  Snow,  a  liondon 

Shysician,  who  died  young,  but  whose  name  will  not  perish. 
'his,  in  a  few  words,  is  Snow's  theory : — The  rice-water  dis- 
charges are  to  cholera,  what  the  lymph  (varioline)  is  to  small- 
pox; the  matter  is  generated  in  the  body,  it  is  multiplied  in  the 
intestines,  and  diffused  by  direct  handling,  or  by  water,  and  I 
should  add,  by  air  in  certain  states,  carrying  it  suspended  as 
dust. — cholera-dust. 

Dr.  Baly,  in  his  able  but  cautious  report  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  decided  against  the  theory,  and,  in  fact,  the 
evidence  then  in  its  favour  was  not  conclusive.  But  Dr. 
Snow  persevered ;  he  collected  instances  of  the  communication 
of  the  disease  through  pumps,  wells,  and  rivers ;  and,  in  1854^ 
inquired  at  every  house  of  certain  districts  where  deaths  from 
cholera  occurred  in  Southwark.  Thus  he  collected  many  new 
confirmatory  facts.  Some  links  had  been  left  incomplete  in 
the  verification  of  the  law  that  cholera  matter  {cholrine)  is 
diffusible  through  water :  these  have  been  supplied  in  the  pre- 
sent year  partly  by  what  I  cannot  but  consider  a  deplorable 
accident. 

South  London,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  still  supplied  with 
impure  water  in  1854  by  one  company  (the  Southwark),  and 
it  suffered  severely  in  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  In  the  field 
of  the  other  company  (Lambeth^,  the  mortality  was  much 
reduced,  but  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  1866  South  London 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  two  companies  from  the  purer 
source;  the  shallow  wells  were  dried  by  the  metropolitan 
drainage,  and  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  all  the  districts,  holding 
873,548  people,  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  deaths  had  been 
in  1854  in  a  single  district.  Thus  you  have  these  sequences  : 
in  the  Lambeth  field,  impure  water,  1849,  cholera  terribly 
fatal — purer  water,  1854,  cholera  much  less  fatal;  in  the 
Southwark  field,  impure  water  in  1849  and  in   1854,  cholera 

♦  The  Committeo  consisted  of  Amott,  Baly,  Farr,  Owen,  Simon. 
The  subsequent  Eeport  by  Mr.  Simon  gives  the  final  results  of  the 
Conunittee  s  investigationfl. 
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Gladstone,  Miss  Marsh,  Miss  SeUon,  and  Mips  Louisa  Twining, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Miss  Nightingale,  administered  relief 
to  the  sufferers ;  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
npheld  the  honor  of  their  high  offices  by  indefatigable  services. 
The  medical  men,  and  it  is  right  to  add,  the  clergy,  nobly  did 
their  duty ;  the  local  authorities,  to  a  ^eater  extent  than  they 
ever  did  before,  carried  out  the  judicious  recommendations  of 
the  Privy  Council.  House-to-house  visitation  was  in  many 
cases  in  use  for  a  time. 

By  these  means,  by  the  exertions  of  the  engineers  of  the 
eompanies,  and  by  th3  early  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
temfic  mortality  in  East  London,  the  plague  has  been  stayed  ; 
we  now  know  how  Asiatic  cholera  can  be  subdued.  Twenty 
thousand  lives  have  been  saved.  This  is  an  achievement  in 
the  science  of  health,  which  reflects  some  glory  on  England,  and 
of  which  all  the  world  will  enjoy  the  advantage.  It  is  due  to 
many  years  of  labor ;  to  the  labors  of  Jameson,  Scott,  Orton, 
Balrour,  Martin,  Parkes,  in  India;  to  Sutherland,  South* 
wood,  Smith,  Baly,  Gull,  Simon,  and  especially  to  Snow,  in 
England ;  to  the  English  registration  of  deaths,  which  enabled 
us  to  demonstrate  by  severd  experiments  in  the  largest  city 
of  the  world,  the  fatal  effects  of  water  tainted  by  impurities. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  diffusion 
of  this  matter  through  water  was  not  discovered  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere  ?  For  this  simple  reason,  that  when  the  observer 
has  under  his  eyes  a  population  all  supplied  with  impure  water, 
he  cannot  logically  refer  the  effect  to  the  specific  cause.  For 
this  happens  in  cholera,  as  in  all  zymotic  diseases :  only  one 
individual  in  a  given  number  is  susceptible ;  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  say  1  in  4.  Only  one  in  the  number  susceptible 
(say  1  in  5),  by  chance  comes  in  contact  with  the  stuff;  and 
only  one  vessel  of  water  in  a  given  number  (say  6),  contains  a 
dose  active  enough  to  induce  Asiatic  cholera.  Then  hj  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  only  1  in  120,  (that  is  J  x  J  x  J),  will  be 
attacked,  and  about  1  in  240  will  die  of  the  disease.  Great 
numbers  will  be  attacked  by  diarrhoea  and  milder  forms,  but 
119  will  not  be  attacked  by  cholera,  while  1  is  attacked.     Here 


was  not  perceptible,  althongh  no  donbt  traces  would  still  have  been 
fonnd  had  it  been  carefully  examined. 

The  bottles  used  held  half  a  gallon  each,  the  flow  was  caused  by 
attaching  a  syphon  to  A^  and  with  a  clamp  stopping  it  at  will.  The 
coloured  or  impure  water  entered  so  as  to  rail  near  the  surface  of  the 
other ;  the  water  passing  away  was  taken  from  the  bottom. 

This  mode  is  favorable  for  a  rapid  removal  of  the  impurity ;  true 
some  modes  are  more  so,  but  others  much  less  so. 
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I  may  add  that  although  the  distress  from  the  loss  of  thoo- 
sands  of  children  and  parents  in .  an  epidemic  is  never  wiped 
away,  yet,  in  East  London  it  was  mitigated;  the  people 
behaved  with  courage  and  patience ;  they  helped  each  other 
in  danger,  and  they  were  succoured  by  enlightened  Eng- 
lish charity.    The  Queen  herself  came  to  their  relief;  Mrs. 


water  and  how  much  pure  water  remain  at  the  end  of  the  {m  +  ») 
operation  ? 

Taking  a  as  1  or  any  proper  fraction  let  ox  be  the  c^nantity  of  pure 
water  remaining  alter  the  first  operation,  then  a-x  will  remain  after 
the  second  opera i  Ion,  and  a">i»  after  the  m^  ;  as  the  vessel  is  still  fufl 
the  quantity  of  impure  water  is  *  —  a^^x  =  (1  —  a**)  x.  In  the  reversA 
operation  the  im])ure  water  is  continually  diminished  in  the  constant 
ratio  a,  and  after  the  first  change  becomes  a  (1  —  a"*)  ar,  after  the  second 
a2  (1  —  a"*)  a; .  .  .  .  after  the  ?i'*  change,  that  is  the  {m  +  n)*  opera- 
tion, the  quantity  of  impure  water  is  a»  (1  —  a«)  x  =  (of*  —  a*  +  »)  ». 
As  in  the  reverse  operation  the  impure  water  is  replaced  by  pore 
water,  the  quantity  of  pure  water  is  found  by  subtraction  to  be 
=  (1—  a»  +  aw  +  »)  * 

If,  instead  of  replacing  the  gallons  of  water  withdrawn  in  the  first 
m  operation  with  impure  water,  a  solution  of  arsenic  is  substitated,  or 
a  solution  of  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance,  then  if  the  propor« 
tional  part  of  the  arsenic  or  other  matter  in  1  measure  of  water  is 
expressed  by  g,  then  j  a*  (1  —  a'")  will  give  the  proportion  of  that 
substance  in  every  unit  of  the  solution,  and  the  total  m  x  snch  units 
of  the  solution  by  weight  will  be  q  a**  (1  —  a'")  x,  and  the  weight  of 
pure  water  will  be 


I  1  —  2  a"  (1  —  a*")  I  X 


For  arsenic  substitute  cholera  matter,  say  for  shortness  choir ine,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

But  cholrine  is  unlike  arsenic  in  this  respect,  it  has  the  power  of 
multiplying  itself  in  the  bodies  of  men,  varies  in  strength,  and  under" 
goes  changes  in  its  activity. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  poison  increases  faster  than 
it  decreases;  and  that  the  velocity  of  both  changes  increases  as  a 
decreases  in  value.  A  similar  law  is  observed  in  the  rise  and  decline 
of  cholera. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  illustrated  this  law  by  a  beautiful  experiment. 

ITireo  glass  vessels  (WolfiE's  bottles)  were  connected  by  means  of 
glass  tubes.     They  were  intended  to  represent  water  reservoirs. 

A  was  full  of  pure  water,  and  was  supposed  to  be  supplied  from  O, 
but  suddenly  it  is  supplied  by  impure  water  from  B.  The  impuiiy 
was  represented  by  colouring  the  water  with  a  solution  of  litmus. 

As  soon  as  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  impure  wat«r  had  passed 
into  A  the  whole  was  coloured  so  much  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  perhaps  as  much  coloured  as  moderately  light  sherry.  The 
connection  was  then  broken  with  B,  so  as  to  exclude  the  impure  water, 
and  opened  up  with  C.  The  pure  wat«r  passing  into  the  impure 
slowly  removed  the  colour,  but  so  slowly  that  the  audience  did  not  wait 
to  see  it  quite  finished.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  after  pure  water 
to  the  extent  of  twenly-five  times  the  impure  had  entered,  t^e  oolonr 
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Gladstone,  Miss  Manh,  Miss  SeUon,  and  Mips  Louisa  Twining, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Miss  Nightingale,  administered  relief 
to  the  sufferers ;  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
npheld  the  honor  of  their  high  offices  by  indefatigable  services. 
The  medical  men,  and  it  is  right  to  add,  the  clergy,  nobly  did 
their  duty ;  the  local  authorities,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
ever  did  before,  carried  out  the  judicious  recommendations  of 
the  Privy  CounciL  House-to-house  visitation  was  in  many 
cases  in  use  for  a  time. 

By  these  means,  by  the  exertions  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Gompanies,  and  by  th3  early  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
terrific  mortality  in, East  London,  the  plague  has  been  stayed  ; 
we  now  know  how  Asiatic  cholera  can  be  subdued.  Twenty 
thousand  lives  have  been  saved.  This  is  an  achievement  in 
the  science  of  health,  which  reflects  some  glory  on  England,  and 
of  which  all  the  world  will  enjoy  the  advantage.  It  is  due  to 
many  years  of  labor ;  to  the  labors  of  Jameson,  Scott,  Orton, 
Balfour,  Martin,  Parkes,  in  India;  to  Sutherland,  South* 
wood.  Smith,  Baly,  Gull,  Simon,  and  especially  to  Snow,  in 
England ;  to  the  English  registration  of  deaths,  which  enabled 
us  to  demonstrate  by  severd  experiments  in  the  largest  city 
of  the  world,  the  fatsJ  effects  of  water  tainted  by  impurities. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  diffusion 
of  this  matter  through  water  was  not  discovered  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere  ?  For  this  simple  reason,  that  when  the  observer 
has  under  his  eyes  a  population  all  supplied  with  impure  water^ 
he  cannot  logically  refer  the  effect  to  the  specific  cause.  For 
this  happens  in  cholera,  as  in  all  zymotic  diseases :  only  one 
individual  in  a  given  number  is  susceptible ;  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  say  1  in  4.  Only  one  in  the  number  susceptible 
(say  1  in  5),  by  chance  comes  in  contact  with  the  stuff;  and 
only  one  vessel  of  water  in  a  given  number  (say  6),  contains  a 
dose  active  enough  to  induce  Asiatic  cholera.  Then  by  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  only  1  in  120,  (that  is  J  x  J  x  J),  will  be 
attacked,  and  about  1  in  240  will  die  of  the  disease.  Great 
numbers  will  be  attacked  by  diarrhoea  and  milder  forms,  but 
119  will  not  be  attacked  by  cholera,  while  1  is  attacked.     Here 


was  not  perceptible,  although  no  donbt  traces  would  still  have  been 
found  had  it  been  carefully  examined. 

The  bottles  used  held  half  a  gallon  each,  the  flow  was  caused  by 
attaching  a  syphon  to  A^  and  with  a  clamp  stopping  it  at  will.  The 
coloured  or  impure  water  entered  so  as  to  rail  near  the  surface  of  the 
other ;  the  water  passing  away  was  taken  from  the  bottom. 

This  mode  is  favorable  for  a  rapid  removal  of  the  impurity ;  true 
some  modes  are  more  so,  but  others  muoh  less  so. 
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are  apparently  119  instances  in  favour  of  and  1  against  tlie 
water. 

In  the  worst  sub-district  of  the  East  London  field,  193  in 
10,000  people  died  of  cholera.  Sav  that  386  were  attacked,  then 
9,614  were  not  attacked,  and  the  health  officer  might  reason  thus: 
9,614  persons  in  this  district  exposed  to  the  cause — impure 
water — were  not  attacked,  therefore  the  disease  was  not  caused 
by  the  water ;  and  of  the  386  attacked  some  drank  no  water, 
the  fact  being  that  they  were  tainted  in  other  ways.  Thia 
logical  difficulty  is  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dispatea 
on  contagion.  We  overcame  it  by  comparing  the  mortality  of 
cholera  in  all  the  East  London  districts,  the  Lambeth  distncttj 
the  Southwark  districts,  with  the  mortality  of  all  the  districts 
— many  of  them  similarly  situated  as  to  condition — supplied 
with  water  from  other  sources.  As  the  difference  is  uniiormly 
enormous  in  successive  trials  at  distant  dates,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible. 

In  Manchester  the  people  have,  with  great  credit  to  their 
intelligence,  secured  a  supply  of  pure  water;  in  fact,  the 
systems  of  Manchester  and  of  Glasgow  are  models  to  other 
cities.  But  Manchester  retains  the  excreta  of  the  sick  from 
all  zymotic  diseases,  with  other  impurities,  close  to  the  dwell- 
ings and  under  the  faces  of  the  people.  By  comparing  the 
mortality  of  the  city  so  organised  with  that  of  London  when 
the  metropolitan  drainage  is  in  full  operation,  and  with  that  of 
other  cities  where  such  matters  are  now  carried  off  by  water, 
they  will  be  able  to  analyse  the  effect  of  their  system  of 
arteries  without  veins,  and  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  decisively 
condemned  by  the  result. 

The  effect  of  a  multitude  of  other  causes  on  health,  such 
as  overcrowding,  uncleanness,  and  drunkenness  can  be  tested 
by  the  same  methods. 

To  render  our  investigation  of  causes  affecting  public  health 
complete,  there  should  be  a  public  registration  of  everv  form 
fif  sickness  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  tests  of  strength  ty  the 
quantity  of  work  performed,  cither  mental  or  muscular.  The 
conscription  and  recruiting  examinations  are  the  only  tests 
now  in  use. 

The  sanitary  society  in  Manchester  has  commenced  some 
work  of  this  kind,  and  will,  I  hope,  persevere.  In  the  diffusion 
of  sound  practical  information,  the  Ladies  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion has  already  rendered  services  which  we  are  bound  to 
r^O'j^rni.^c:.  Th^r  Lancet  Sanitary  Comnii?sion  has  done  excel- 
kr.t  -^rrvice,  and  so  have  writers  on  hygienic  subjects  in  the 
M^f^ical  Time.-,  and  in  the  other  jr»urnals.  The  universities 
of  England  will,  I  hope,  ere  long,  teach  formally,  as  the  con- 
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tinental  uniyersities  do,  ihe  doctrinea  of  public  health;  and 
by  recognlfnng  the  doctrines  in  granting  degrees,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bumsey,  they  will  promote  the  health  of  their 
country.  Manchester  and  all  our  cities  will,  like  Liverpool, 
Olasgow,  and  some  districts  of  London,  have  accomphshed 
officers,  educated  in  the  end  specially  for  the  purpose,  keeping 
incessant  watch  over  their  health,  like  tutelary  geniuses,  and 
doing  good  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  mankind. 
For  what  good  has  been  hitherto  done  by  hygiene,  however 
striking  in  building  up  healthy  generations,  is  nothing  com- 

Jared  mth  what  remains  for  it  to  accomplish  in  times  to  come. 
iCt  there  be  a  small  ratio  of  improvement  among  the  millions 
bom  in  the  successive  generations  of  the  English  race — 
of  the  races  of  Europe — and  under  that  law  of  geometrical 
progression  with  which  the  world  has  been  sometimes  terrified 
unreasonably,  mankind  will  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  of 
which  we  have  now  no  conception.  Healthier,  happier  men 
may  become  as  by  miracle  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
in  the  golden  age,  the  paradise  of  the  future. 

How  far  we  are  from  this  consummation  we  are  reminded 
by  the  untimely  loss  of  our  fellow-labourers.  Since  we  met 
last  year.  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  president  of  the  Health  De- 
partment at  York,  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  most  friendly  in 
ids  nature ;  and  devoted  himself  to  the  organisation  of  a  great 
medical  society.  His  life  was  crowned  with  success :  and  he 
had  the  supreme  felicity  of  seeing  his  son  lay  the  foundations 
of  this  Assodation,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  greatest 
and  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  age. 
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SIE  JAMES  KAY  SHUTTLEWOKTH,  BART., 
ON  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 


THIS  Association  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  ^wth  of 
civilisation  proceeds  according  to  laws,  the  investi^tion  of 
which  is  as  much  a  matter  of  science  as  are  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  material  world.  The  philosophy  of  history 
would,  if  accurately  written,  consist  in  an  account  of  the 
operation  of  those  laws  amidst  disturbing  forces  durine  the 
development  of  civil  order  and  social  prosperity  from  the  dmoe 
of  barbarism.  In  an  address  which  I  dehvered  at  Bradford,  I 
drew  attention  to  analogies  in  the  operation  of  the  moral  and 
physical  forces,  intending  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
supreme  intelligence  and  will  is  harmonious,  seeing  that  both 
forms  of  force  are  agents  in  the  development  of  one  design, 
and  have  certain  features  in  common  in  their  modes  of 
operation. 

Thus,  both  in  the  development  of  civilisation  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  all  modem  investiga- 
tion tends  to  show  that  for  many  ages  the  changes  necessary 
for  these  results  have  been  so  gradual  as  almost  to  escape  the 
observation  of  contemporaneous  races.  For  example,  the 
growth  of  a  nation  like  the  English  from  the  condition  in 
which  Gacsar  found  the  Britons,  has  required  two  thousand 
years.  The  successive  forces  introduced  by  Koman  occupation, 
Saxon  and  Danish  colonisation,  and  Norman  conquest,  have 
only  produced  their  results  as  an  acorn  is  developed  into  a  tree 
under  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  Time  is  a  necessary 
element  in  all  great  changes,  whether  on  the  earth's  surface 
or  in  society.  The  occurrence,  at  remote  periods,  of  eras  such 
as  geologists  call  catastrophic,  is  the  sudden  result  of  causes 
which  have  long  been  in  operation,  but  the  force  of  which  hail 
been  resisted.  Thus,  if  the  Alps  were  suddenly  uplifted, 
that  catastrophe  is  attributed  to  the  cooling  of  the  central 
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fluid  mass^  and  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  cmst^  which  had 
become  thick  enough  to  resist,  until  the  force  of  compression 
within  accumulated  so  as  to  break  the  crust  So,  in  the  history 
of  nations,  a  revolution  like  the  French  of  1792,  is  proved,  by 
inquirers  like  De  Tocqueville,  to  have  had  its  causes  laid  deeply 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  had  become  too  miserable 
to  be  long  consistent  with  social  order,  while  all  change  was 
resisted,  not  merely  by  the  moral  licentiousness  and  political 
apathy  of  the  ruling  oiders,  but  by  a  system  of  administration 
so  centralized  as  to  place  the  nation  prostrate  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  corrupt  court  The  crust  of  the  ruling  classes  was 
rudely  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frenzy  of  a  suffering  people, 
taught  to  rebel  by  the  Utopian  philosophy  of  Kousseau  and 
the  encyclopsedists,  and  left  without  faith  or  reverence  by  the 
teaching  of  the  school  of  Voltaire. 

How  necessary  an  element  time  is  in  all  permanent  changes 
becomes  evident  also,  if  we  reflect  that  revolutions  seldom 
accomplish  the  objects  which  are  embodied  in  their  principles, 
except  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  from  that  of  the 
destructive  outbreak.  For  example,  the  French  revolution 
was  in  the  first  instance  most  powerful  to  destroy  all  privilege, 
to  confiscate  and  disperse  the  estates  of  the  noblesse,  and  on 
this  basis  to  create,  not  simply  equality  of  civil  rights  before 
the  law,  but,  as  far  as  the  law  could  accomplish  it,  to  provide 
an  equality  of  civil  conditions  by  the  compulsory  subdivision 
of  property  under  the  law  of  bequest  But  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberty  has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  that  of 
self-government  has  not  had  power  to  develope  itself,  under 
the  centralised  bureaucracy  of  France  and  the  military  organ- 
isation which  have  subordinated  personal  and  civil  liberty  to 
that  of  the  external  influence  oi  France  in  Europe.  France 
has  become  an  armed  democracy,  with  a  chief  wielding  the 
military  and  civil  power,  but  holding  his  authority  as  the  ex- 

f>res8ion  for  the  time  being  of  the  strongest  force  in  the  revo- 
ution,  viz.,  that  love  of  equality  which  tends  ultimately  to 
the  domination  of  numbers,  and  which,  having  failed  re- 
peatedly to  establish  a  republic  in  France,  exalts  a  chief  on 
the  condition  that  he  make  himself  its  instrument.  The 
French  are  therefore  far  from  libertv,  and  they  have  attained 
equality  only  by  the  creation  of  a  despotism  supported  by  the 
peasantry,  the  artisans,  and  the  armv.  The  fruits  of  the 
French  revolution  cannot  be  said  to  be  reaped  until  among 
this  subtle  and  enlightened  people  there  is  perfect  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  political  opimons,  nor  until  the  facultv  and 
institutions  of  self-government  are  developed.  The  revolution 
of  1792  was  therefore  powerful  to  destroy  privilege  and  to 
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establish  equality,  but  probably  another  century  must  elapse 
before  the  French  people  attain  the  powers  of  self-goyenmient 
and  all  the  privileges  oi  personal  freedom. 

Time  is  theretore  required  for  great  chao^s^  and  all 
changes  are  the  results  of  the  continuous  operation  of  natural 
forces,  which  evolve  phenomena  in  a  regular  suoceiiimi. 
Nothing  endures  which  is  not  in  harmony  wiUi  this  law.  The 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  any  class,  the  ^wth  of  any 
institution — such,  for  example,  as  a  representative  governing 
body — the  relative  powers  and  privilcuges  of  different  orden  S. 
society,  all  result  from  a  resolution  ox  the  great  forces  whicdi 
create  and  sustain  society.  It  is  impossible  to  overleap  in- 
tervals of  time,  so  that  conditions  of  society,  which  a  philo- 
sophic observer  may  foresee  to  be  possible,  and  to  be  ultimiafcely 
beneficial,  shall  exist  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  that  irre- 
sistible development  to  oppose  which  is  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  nature. 

Thus,  in  our  own  history,  no  change  has  been  permanent 
which  has  not  been  a  logical  consequence  of  other  antaoedent 
conditions,  all  proceeding  from  the  same  social  foroes^  and 
which  has  not  also  been  in  harmony  with  surrounding  condi- 
tions. All  attempts,  in  such  countries  as  Spain  and  its 
colonies,  to  found  representative  institutions  mive  had  the 
most  limited  success,  lor  these  two  reasons ;  first,  that  they 
are  not  the  natural  offspring  of  precedent  conditions,  nor 
in  harmony  either  with  the  genius  or  institutions  of  the 
people.  The  Spanish  are  not  prepared  for  self-government  by 
the  exercise  of  a  limited  and  regulated  freedom,  nor  by  educa- 
tion in  the  habits  of  a  temperate  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  germs  of  persoDal  liberty  and  of  self-government  which 
existed  in  our  Saxon  institutions,  slowly — in  centuries — eman- 
cipated the  serf  and  the  villein,  subordinated  the  feudal  to 
the  national  law ;  first  established  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  his  judges,  and  then  limited  the  authority  di  the  Crown ; 
created  municipal  government,  and,  by  the  memorable  struggle 
with  -the  monarchy,  set  aside  the  principle  of  divine  right  in 
kin^s,  and  created  the  limited  representative  constitution  by 
which  England  has  been  governed  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
The  only  violent  break  in  this  succession  was  the  Common- 
wealth, in  which  the  Puritan  democracy  overthrew  the 
monarchy  to  establish  a  dictator.  But  Cromwell  respected  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  had  found  the  traditions  of  the 
country  as  strong  as  the  democratic  spirit.  A  republic  could 
not  have  been  established  without  a  war  of  classes,  endinff  in 
the  confiscation  and  banishment  of  the  cavaliers  and  their 
adherents.      After  Cromwell's  death,  therefore^  the  nation 
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mtared  upon  that  path  of  wise  compromise  which,  though 
reeisted  by  the  Stuarts,  led  to  the  settlement  of  1688.  The 
Commonwealth  was  not  the  natural  permanent  result  of  the 
preceding  struggles^ — ^it  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  then 
^xJBting  conditions,  which  the  limited  monarchy  and  represen- 
tatiTe  government  of  1688  proved  to  be. 

The  progress  of  civilisation,  therefore,  is  continuous,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  interrupted  by  catastrophes,  but  when 
such  revolutions  occur  they  result  from  the  accumulated  force 
of  social  causes,  the  natural  effects  of  which  have  been  resisted, 
and  ¥rli]ch  at  length  break  the  orderly  succession  of  events. 
Bevolntions,  however  powerful  to  remove  obstacles,  contain  in 
a  less  degree  the  constructive  principle.  They  destroy  the 
obatacle,  and  the  formative  forces  then  proceed  with  the  new 
oreation,  but  this  may  require  centuries  for  its  development. 
But  if  a  revolution  establish  some  institution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  not  the  effect  of  the  formative  force,  or  in 
harmony  with  surrounding  conditions,  the  new  creation  will 
soon  perish.  All  sanguine  expectations  of  the  rapid  evolution 
of  new  forms  of  government,  in  nations  ill  prepared  by  their 
antecedent  conditions,  are  not  warranted  by  the  experience  of 
history;  and  generally  all  sudden  transitions  in  national  polity, 
as,  for  example,  from  the  government  of  one  class  to  that  of 
another,  unless  brought  about  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
growth.of  intelligence  and  virtue,  partake  of  the  character  of 
revolutions,  and  of  their  weakness  in  the  presence  of  surroimd- 
in^  conditions  not  in  harmony  with  them.  One  of  two 
things  would  therefore  be  consequent  on  such  rapid  transitions 
— ^the  new  condition  must  subordinate  aU  surrounding  forces 
to  itself,  or  it  must  perish. 

In  the  history  of  physical  development^  progressive  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  appear  only  when  the  external  con- 
ditions of  the  material  worla  have  advanced,  so  as  to  prepare 
a  habitation  for  them  in  harmony  with  their  organisation.  In 
the  first  stratified  rocks  which  contain  any  traces  of  animal 
life,  fishes  were  the  most  advanced  forms  of  structure;  and 
among  vegetables,  cryptogams.  Beptiles  floundered  about  the 
swamps  and  fern  and  moss  forests  of  the  middle  period.  It 
was  only  in  later  periods  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea, 
and  their  relations  to  the  mean  temperature  and  constitution 
of  the  air,  that  quadrupeds  appeared  with  a  dicotyledonous 
vegetation.  Throughout  the  whole  development  of  animal 
life,  the  germs  of  the  most  elaborate  structure  are  found  in  the 
earlier  types,  and  the  evidence  of  a  pervading  archetypal 
design  can  be  traced  from  the  first  Acalephian  Hydroids; 
the   radiate   class   of   the  Echinoderms;    the  Molluscs,    the 
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Articulates,  and  among  yertebrate  animala,  the  Ganoid,  sad 
ahark  and  skate  fishes. 

*^  Those  early  types,"  say  Agassiz,  '^  seem  to  sketoh  in  faraad 
ffeneral  characters  the  creative  purpose,  and  to  inclnde  in  the 
nrst  average  expression  of  the  plan  all  its  Btruotanil  poonbili- 
ties.  The  crinoid  forms  include  the  thought  of  the  modem 
starfishes  and  sea-urchins ;  the  simple  chambered  shells  of  the 
Silurian  anticipate  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  later 
ones ;  the  trilobites  give  the  most  comprehensive  expression  of 
the  articulate  type  ;  while  the  early  fishes  not  only  prophecy 
the  reptiles  that  are  to  come,  but  also  hint  at  birds,  and  even 
at  mammalia,  by  their  embryonic  development  and  their  Bsode 
of  reproduction." 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into  any  detaila, 
either  as  to  the  gradual  building  up  of  the  most  elabomte  Btroc- 
ture,  from  the  earliest  traces  oi  its  organisation^  throueh  every 
new  combination,  step  by  step,  in  growing  beauty,  to  its  most 
perfect  form.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  naturalists  are  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  a  harmony  between  such  forms  of  life  and 
the  external  conditions  by  wluch  they  are  surrounded^  and  that 
the  progressive  development  of  the  organisation  is  itself  a  sign 
of  the  advance  of  the  material  world,  rendering  it  at  each  step 
a  habitation  fitted  for  animal  life  in  higher  combinations  of 
physical  structure,  and  forms  only  more  perfect  because  they 
are  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  condition  of  all  that  sustains 
the  vital  forces,  and  prepares  the  world  for  the  advent  of  man* 

The  evidence  which  thus  transpires  of  archet^rpal  design 
governing  the  earliest  manifestations  of  life,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  successive  states  of  land  and  sea, 
and  atmospheric  constitution  and  temperature,  are  not  wanting 
in  their  analogy  to  facts  which  gradually  transpire  concerning 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  they  are  obviously  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  human 
institutions.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  progressive  condi- 
tions of  mankind,  we  witness  the  persistence  to  this  day  of 
races  of  men  in  the  earliest  and  in  other  progressive  stsffcs  of 
civilisation,  such  as  other  facts  indicate  to  have  existed  in  a 
primeval  time.  Thus  the  races  which  use  stone  implements 
appear  to  have  had  representatives,  who  inhabited  England 
and  other  regions  at  the  game  time  as  some  of  the  great  tropical 
mammalia,  such  as  species  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  elephant,  and  the  cave  bear.  Since  that  contemporaneous 
iSe  existed,  it  is  probable  that  the  floor  of  the  present  Chaimel, 
and  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  have  sunk  so  as  to  make  deep 
sea  where  once  was  dry  land.  There  is  evidence  that  the  forest 
vegetation  of  Denmark  altered  from  the  Scotch  fir  to  die 
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Oilcy  belove  the  noes  inhabitine  it  changed  their  stone 
implements  for  bronze,  and  the  forest  which  had  been  oak 
beoame  beech,  before  those  bronze  implements  were  super- 
aeded  by  iron.  Probably,  therefore,  in  these  intervals  great 
ihottth  gradnal  changes  had  occurred  in  climate,  and  there 
had  been  a  yast  lapse  of  time. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  races  of  the 
stone  implement  time,  nor  do  I  introduce  any  of  the  topics  of 
Gontroversy  which  arise  as  to  the  descent  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind from  one  parent  stock,  and  the  causes  of  the  condition  of 
any  savage  race.  In  the  bare  facts  which  I  have  related,  I 
simply  trace  the  evidence  of  an  advance  of  civilisation,  after 
the  lapse  of  indefinite,  but  certainly  lon^,  periods  of  time,  in 
which  men,  inhabiting  one  region,  successively  discovered  three 
of  the  metals,  acquired  the  art  of  smelting  and  working  them, 
and  applied  them  as  weapons  in  hunting  and  war,  and  for 
domestic  uses.  Whether  this  development  was  promoted  by 
any  migration  and  admixture  of  races  we  do  not  Know,  nor  in 
what  degree  the  growth  of  intelligence  by  experience  was  pro- 
moted by  the  improvement  of  the  external  physical  conditions 
of  manlund.  But  we  may  presume  from  the  facts  themselves, 
and  from  the  tendencies  which  analogous  facts  prove  to  be  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  such  a  capacity  of  development, 
that  there  had  been  a  growth  of  moral  attributes  as  compared 
with  the  animal,  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  giving  the 
race  an  ascendency,  not  merely  over  the  brute  creation,  but  also 
over  what  was  brutish  in  itself,  and  a  consequent  capacity  for 
further  development  in  its  internal  and  external  relations,  in 
short,  to  the  growth  of  a  social  and  tribal  polity.  These 
general  principles  may  deserve  a  brief  illustration. 

The  advance  was  great  from  the  use  of  a  chipped  flint  as  a 
knife,  arrow-head,  or  axe,  to  the  construction  of  those  more 
elaborate  implements  of  iron,  and  was  doubtless  accompanied 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  habitations,  clothing,  food, 
domestic  economy,  and  familiar  and  social  relations  of  men. 
The  power  of  these  races  over  nature  was  thus  largely 
extended.  With  iron  implements  they  could  cut  down  and 
fashion  the  forest  trees  for  dwellings,  canoes,  and  utensils. 
They  could  extend  their  mastery  over  the  fiercer  and  stronger 
beasts  of  prey.  They  could  fish  at  sea.  They  could  place 
their  dwellings  in  positions  of  safety  in  lakes.  They  could 
thus  provide  for  the  comparatively  stationary  life,  and  exchange 
the  condition  of  the  hunter,  or  the  nomad,  for  that  in  which 
agriculture  would  begin.  To  subdue  the  outer  world  of  wild 
beasts  and  rude  nature  ;  to  domesticate  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and 
the  bovine  race;  to  catch  and  tame  the  horse ;  to  gather  and 
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store  the  wild  fruits ;  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  and  improve 
them ;  to  make  wines  from  the  wild  grape,  cyder  from  the  wild 
apple,  mead  from  honey;  to  learn  how  to  provide  stores 
during  winter  for  man  and  beast,  were  among  the  earUest 
steps  of  that  civilisation  which  cannot  be  developed  without  a 
corresponding  growth  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  faoultiea  of 
man.  The  power  to  contrive,  and  the  courage  to  dare,  enabled 
him  to  subdue  or  destroy  the  strongest  and  fiercest  animals^ 
and,  step  by  step,  his  mind  discovered  the  natural  forces  and 
converted  them  into  submissive  servants.  Thus  the  wind 
filled  his  sail ;  fire  melted  the  ore ;  at  a  much  later  time  the 
stream  turned  his  mill  and  ground  his  grain ;  the  fibrous  plaat 
made  his  net.  In  temperate  climates  he  was  first  clad  in  sldna^ 
and  then,  much  later,  in  rudely-fashioned  doth. 

The  domestication  of  animals  and  the  culture  of  trees  and 
crops  have  been  developed  in  long  periods  of  the  slow  growth 
of  experience  founded  on  observation  and  thought.  All  these 
conquests  of  mind  presuppose  many  virtues — couraffe,  enda- 
rance,  perseverance,  patient  observation,  thoughtful  reflection— 
and  these  are  among  the  natural  forces  by  which  barbarism  is 
transformed  into  growing  civilisation.  But  at  the  side  of  them, 
and  as  indi^nsable  conditions  of  their  development,  the  first 
human  institutions  appear.  These  germs  of  the  future  are 
contained  in  marriage,  in  the  degree  of  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  domestic  lire  in  the  family  as  a  separate  group,  in  the 
relation  of  the  family  to  the  tribe,  m  the  conditions  of  domestic 
servitude,  in  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  tribe, 
and  the  relations  of  one  tribe  to  another  or  to  any  larger 
organisation.  These  elementary  conditions  have  been  miuti- 
form  in  different  races  and  in  successive  stages  of  Society,  and 
as  there  is  a  singular  persistence  of  types  in  the  physical 
world,  so,  in  the  social,  probably  all  tne  forms  of  these 
conditions  survive  to  the  present  day,  in  cases  in  which  the 
brutish  propensities  have  predominated,  or  in  which  the 
external  conditions  have  been  so  unfavourable  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies.  Without 
entering  into  details,  we  may  say  that  those  races  have  rela- 
tively made  the-most  rapid  and  permanently  great  advances,  in 
which,  as  proofs  of  the  highest  intellectual,  and  moral  capacity, 
the  idea  of  personal  liberty  and  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  in  the 
individual  man,  together  with  the  sacredneds  of  the  marriage 
tie,  was  recognised,  polygamy  was  soonest  discarded,  the 
authority  of  the  father  was  acknowledged,  and  the  government 
of  the  tribe  was  patriarchal,  being  modelled  on  that  of  the 
family  and  limited  by  some  kind  of  common  descent. 

These  are  the  primary  forms  of  civilisation  in  the  races  in 
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whioh  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  was  the  highest. 
They  are  also  the  strongest  germs  of  other  institutions, 
beouse  most  consistent,  in  an  elementary  condition  of  society, 
with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  most  bapabie 
of  development  during  the  hunting  and  nomadic  states.  The 
accumulation  of  property,  even  in  flocks  and  herds,  rendered 
the  association  of  families  for  mutual  protection  necessary. 
The  nomadic  patriarch  become  the  chief  of  a  clan,  having 
associated  chiertains  who  aided  him  to  repel  the  incursions  m 
such  wild  tribes  as  lived  by  plunder.  In  this  way  arose  the 
customs  of  tribal  intercourse,  and  of  united  action  in  peace  as 
well  as  war.  The  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  river  valley  or 
of  a  fertile  plain  gradually  coalesced  for  mutual  protection  and 
beneficial  intercourse,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  nation. 
The  tribal  constitution  often  survived  when  the  national  union 
was  created.  This  form  of  development  characterised  some 
of  the  most  developed  of  the  Semitic  races,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  that  in  which  the  highest  domestic  and  religious 
virtues  have  attained  their  earliest  growth  and  most  lasting 
forms. 

The  time  which  I  have  at  my  command  would  not  suffice  to 
trace  the  operation  of  social  laws  in  the  history  of  this 
development  in  particular  races.  As  respects  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  I  attempted  at  Bradford  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
forces  and  of  the  surrounding  conditions  which  had  governed 
the  history  of  our  English  polity,  and  especially  had  promoted 
and  regulated  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our  manual 
labour  class  during  the  2,000  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Roman  invasion.  And  in  a  more  recent  address  at  Bacup, 
I  analysed  the  causes  which,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  physical  and 
political  condition  of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  districts.  My  object  in  both  these  cases 
was  to  give  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  social  laws,  proving 
a  train  of  causation  tending,  oy  continuous  action  amidst 
whatever  surrounding  disturbances,  to  the  promotion  of 
harmonious  and  beneficial  results.  To  define  what  such  forces 
are,  and  to  discover  what  circumstances  modify  or  resist  their 
action,  is  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  social  science.  ^  When  the 
more  complex  forms  of  society  are  imder  our  observation,  the 
forces  by  which  they  are  afiected  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
combinations  of  these  forces  so  various,  that  each  form  of 
society  requires  a  separate  study.  Even  to  analyse  any  one  of 
these  within  the  limits  of  this  address,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
some  particular  sphere  of  observation.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  foresee  with  certainty  and 
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exactitude  what  will  be  the  operation  of  any  acknowledged 
forces  in  a  complicated  state  of  society,  but  we  may  greatly 
improve  our  power  of  such  prevision,  by  carefully  observing  M 
antecedent  facts,  calculation  the  power  of  the  several  social 
forces  thus  revealed,  and  having  due  regard  to  sources  of 
disturbance  to  their  operation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  train  of  investigation 
adopted  in  my  address  of  1859,  when  I  gave  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  English  polity,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  manual  labour  class,  and  of  the  causes  which,  in  the  last 
century,  and  especially  in  the  last  thirty  years,  so  powo^ully 
promoted  its  improvement.  And  as  even  this  inquiry  involvea 
a  wide  field  of  observation,  I  propose  to-day  mainly  to 
examine  the  operation  of  this  chain  of  causation  in  enlarging 
the  political  capacities  of  that  class.  I  trust  that  I  may  do 
this  without  any  regard  to  the  prepossessions  of  party,  and,  if 
so,  I  shall  not  have  departed  from  my  duty. 

Our  previous  review  showed  us  that  the  manual  labour  dasa 
continued  in  a  condition  of  serfdom  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  colonisation,  and  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest during  the  feudal  oi^nisation  of  England,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  during  the  reigns  oi  the  Tudor  kings,  so  that  its  eman- 
cipation was  not  complete  when  Henry  the  Seventh  ascended 
the  throne.  As  a  serf,  the  state  r^arded  the  labourer  as  the 
chattel  of  his  owner,  who  was  responsible  only  to  God,  bnt 
not  to  the  law,  for  his  treatment  of  him.  The  man  who  had 
no  means  and  could  find  no  one  to  take  charge  of  him  was  an 
outlaw  and  had  no  civil  rights  of  any  kind.  The  genial 
character  of  the  Saxon  thane  probably  rendered  the  condition 
of  the  servile  population  not  necessarily  one  of  hardship.  The 
serf  probably  endured  not  much  more  toil  than  the  agricultural 
workman  recently  in  the  most  pauperised  counties,  and  if, 
when  old  and  worn  out,  the  lord  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a 
useless  burthen,  he  could,  by  an  act  of  emancipation,  hand 
over  his  broken-down  labourers  to  the  care  of  a  Church  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  never  totally  lost  sight  of  the  divine 
precepts  of  charity.  The  villeins  were  cultivators  attached 
to  the  soil,  having  a  right  to  their  land  so  long  as  they 
acquitted  the  service,  dues,  and  obligations  by  which  it  was 
held;  but  they  could  not  remove  from  it,  and  they  were 
conveyed  with  the  estate  as  part  of  the  inheritance —sold  ^^mtd 
mete  "  and  "  midmannumJ^  With  the  aid  of  the  best  authorities, 
I  strove  to  define  the  condition  of  the  serf  and  the  villein  in 
the  successive  periods  of  English  history  up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. — ^the  mode  in  which  Christianity  mitigated 
the  rigour  of  their  lot,  and  promoted,  by  its  influence  on 
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custom  and  law,  their  ultimate  emancipatioD.  The  catiees 
which  foBtered  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  pereonal  iode- 
pendeoce  and  Christian  charity,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
the  feudal  institutions,  the  eelfit^h  luxmy  of  the  barona^  and 
the  wild  licence  of  their  retainers^  who  merciles&Ijr  plundered 
the  people  and  devaBtated  the  country;  as  well  as  the  not 
infrequent  disorder  from  the  contentions  of  nobles  ieiuing 
with  armed  retainers  from  their  caatles,  all  of  which  tended  to 
give  great  insecurity  to  freedom,  and  to  harass  tlie  growing 
middle  class  by  vagabondage  and  bands  of  marauflers.  I 
gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  consolidation  of  the  regal  power 
aa  the  centre  of  the  common  and  statute  law;  the  Jimitation 
of  the  king's  authority  mthin  the  bounds  of  the  great 
charter  of  civil  rights ;  the  gradual  growth  of  domestic  manu- 
factureS}  and  with  that  of  the  demand  for  labour;  the  in- 
crease of  towns  and  of  the  municipal  spirit;  the  frequent 
efforts  of  the  serfs  to  escape  from  bondage  to  the  towns 
and  secure  their  emancipation  by  service  for  a  year  and 
a  day;  the  repeated  in8urrections  of  the  villeins;  the  vain 
attempts  of  laws  to  restrain  the  tendencies  to  freedom;  the 
ay  in  which  the  Christian  law  of  equality^  the  Saxon  spirit 
personal  dignity  and  self-government  by  representative 
Btitutions^  the  inventive  faculty  applied  to  manufactures  and 
aterprise  in  the  home  trade  and  foreign  commerce,  reared  men 
9U]3ed  iu  townsj  who,  without  the  fierce  struggles  which 
[purred  between  the  burghers  and  the  lords  or  prelates  of 
reign  cities,  curbed  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  step 
step,  prepared  the  nation  for  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
leedom. 
\  Then  I  described  the  influence  oo  the  partially  emancipated 

r&ses  of  maritime  discovery  and  enterprise — of  the  invention 
the  art  of  printing,  and  gun  powder,  &c,,  of  the  preliminary 
lavement  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  which  prepared  for  those 
beat  changes  in  religion  which  finally  defined  the  course  of 
^  national  polity  and  legislation*  and  its  development  in  com- 
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of  self-government  which  they  bequeathed  to  ub — and  espe- 
cially under  the  guidance  of  that  Christian  faith  wlueh  maKes 
all  men  equally  responsible  to  God,  and  extends  a  divine 
charity  from  the  State  as  an  aggregation  of  Christian  men  to 
the  wretched  and  forlorn. 

The  history,  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  manual  labour 
class,  from  me  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  records 
more  signal  triumphs,  both  of  mind  and  of  the  higher  moral 
faculties,  than  that  of  any  preceding  period.  There  was  a  dawn 
of  scientific  discovery — the  growth  of  a  literature  of  genioSy 
reaching  at  length  to  its  highest  manifestations — the  change  in 
our  ecclesiastical  and  national  polity  wrought  by  the  Reformat 
tion  ;  a  great  spread  of  education  by  the  foundation  and  other 
schools  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ;  and  a  ferment  of  the 
patriotic  sentiments  through  the  mass  of  the  people,  whichf 
guided  by  religious  convictions  and  deep-seated  national  in- 
stincts, led  them  through  the  Puritan  revolution  to  the  consti- 
tutional settlement  of  1688.  To  these  succeeded  a  rapid 
movement  in  maritime  enterprise  and  colonisation  ;  a  g^rowth 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  with  them  of  the  arts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  These  were  preliminaries  which  ushered 
in  the  marvellous  period  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention 
which  has  made  the  last  hundred  years  the  most  remarkable 
era  of  the  conquests  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man  over  the 
forces  of  nature  ever  recorded  in  history. 

The  triumphs  of  intelligence  over  matter  have  been  accom- 
panied by  manifestations  of  a  higher  moral  sensibility  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  which  has 
tended  to  inspire  a  religious  ardour  for  their  elevation.  This 
has  been  manifest  in  numerous  efforts  of  civilisation.  For 
example^ — a  mitigation  of  the  severitv  of  the  penal  code, 
founded  on  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that,  however  terror 
may  act  as  a  deterrent,  it  has  little  or  no  reformatory  power. 
In  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  reformatory  train- 
ing for  the  young.  In  the  amenament  of  the  laws  for  the 
reuef  of  indigence,  whereby  the  traces  of  serfdom  will  ere 
lon^  be  removed  from  the  most  pauperised  portions  of  the 
indigent  classes.  The  regenerative  power  of  education  has 
been  applied  to  the  children  of  paupers,  and  we  are,  I  trust, 
on  the  eve  of  providing  for  impotency,  sickness,  and  age,  with 
Christian  solicitude.  In  the  first  steps  towards  an  obligatory 
B^'stcm  of  national  education,  in  which  we  have  only  very  par- 
tiallv  recognised  what  is  needed  for  the  preparation  of  an 
intelligent  freeman  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
In  the  emancipation  of  labour  from  all  restraints  on  its  associ- 
ation^ and  in  the  freedom  of  all  trade  and  industry.    In  the 
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extenabn  of  the  municipal  suffrage,  thus  creating  In  the 
boroiu^h  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  people  in  the  discharge 
of  poudcal  duties.  In  the  cheapening  of  justice  in  all  the 
smaller  disputes  which  affect  the  condition  of  the  labourer^ 
small  householder,  and  humble  tradesman.     In  the  spread  of 

Slitioal  education  by  means  of  freedom  of  meeting  for  public 
icussion ;  and  by  a  cheap  press,  which  has,  by  its  general  en- 
lightenment and  high  morality,  become  the  most  truly  conserva- 
tive of  all  our  institutions.  In  the  universal  publicitv  of  all 
political  discussion,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  making  the 
press  like  the  market-place  in  which  Socrates  disputed,  or  the 
torum  in  which  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Cassar  pleaded. 

The  advance  of  our  national  polity  has  overflowed  even  upon 
the  wild  uncultivated  regions  of  the  world.  The  migratory  in- 
stinct of  the  race,  and  the  awakened  activity  of  the  middle  and 
labouring  classes,  combined  with  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  maritime  discovery,  and  the  restless  energy  which  strives 
to  overleap,  when  it  cannot  break,  any  social  restraint  to  the 
advancement  of  the  emancipated  classes,  have  poured  forth  on 
the  virgin  soiU  of  the  New  World  and  of  Australia,  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  on  the  oases  of  the  sandy  plains 
of  Africa,  a  race  of  indomitable  but  uncultivated  energy — 
strong  to  subdue  nature,  to  tame  or  extirpate  wild  beasts, 
dndn  the  morass,  cut  down  the  forests,  root  out  the  jungle, 
but  not  so  trained  by  a  Christian  education  as  to  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  mingling  in  fraternity  with  the  wild  red  and  dusky 
races,  and  of  winnmg  them  by  patiently  teaching  them  the 
arts  of  settled  Ufe,  and  especially  by  a  pure  example,  to  that 
Christian  life  of  which  every  man  who  leaves  the  shores  of 
England  ought  to  be  an  image.  By  the  colonisation  of  the 
western  nations  the  Red  Indian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Cafire,  the 
Australian,  the  Maori  disappear,  either  in  deadly  struggles 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  white  race;  or  under  the 
death-spreading  poison  of  the  fire-water,  or  of  foul  disease; 
or  under  the  influence  of  famine  from  diminished  hunting- 
grounds.  The  blast  of  the  pestilence  is  not  so  sure  as  the 
desolation  and  death  of  which  the  white  man  is  the  harbinger. 
The  redjvellow,  and  dark  races  disappear  as  the  white  ad- 
vance. Tnis  should  not  be  so.  Christendom,  if  it  had  been 
more  careful  that  the  transforming  influence  of  its  faith  should 
penetrate  its  humblest  and  last  emancipated  classes,  would, 
instead  of  disease,  demoralisation,  and  death,  have  borne  to 
the  savage  the  precious  gift  of  its  transforming  faith,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life. 

That  which  underlies  every  other  consideration  in  inter- 
preting the  circumstances  which  have  affected  the  advance 
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of  our  national  polity^  is  the  degree  in  which  education 
has  been  extended,  at  any  period^  so  as  to  prepare  each 
class  either  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom,  or,  which  is 
much  more  difficult,  to  promote,  by  active  exertion,  the 
growth  of  free  institutions.  The  mass  of  the  working 
population  in  any  craft,  and  the  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the 
soil,  both  in  the  Saxon  era,  and  eveuy  in  a  gradually  modified 
sense,  during  long  succeeding  periods  of  our  history,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  haid  any  political  or  social  rights.  They  could 
be  bought  and  sold.  They  **  adscript!  gleb<B ''  and  conveyed 
with  it  under  the  comprehensive  phrase,  *'  mid  mete  and  mid 
mannum.^  They  received,  like  beasts  of  burden,  food  and 
lodging  for  their  toil,  but  they  were  absolutely  in  the  "mumf,** 
that  is,  under  the  protection  and  power  of  their  master,  who 
might  kill  them  at  his  pleasure.  I  described,  in  a  former 
address,  and  I  have  briefly  traced  in  this,  the  slow  and  painful 
steps  of  their  emancipation  from  this  thraldom,  which  was  not 
complete  even  when  Henry  YII.  ascended  the  throne.  The 
Tagabondage,  turbulence,  crime,  and  outlawry  then  existing, 
were  disorders  which,  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  class, 
were  sought  to  be  trampled  out  by  the  ngour  of  law  and  of  a 
harsh  administration,  until  the  provision  for  the  relief  of 
indigence,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  became  the  dawn  of  a 
system  more  in  harmony  with  our  faith  and  with  the  demands 
of  advancing  civilisation. 

But  the  idea  of  transforming  this  uncivilised  class  by  a 
Christian  education,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered,  even  at 
the  Reformation,  into  the  civil  polity  of  the  nation.  The 
schools  established  by  Cranmer,  by  Elizabeth,  and  by  Edward 
VL  and  his  successors,  were  founded  more  with  the  inten- 
tion of  extending  the  reformed  doctrine  among  the  middle 
than  among  the  humblest  classes.  There  remained  the  polity 
of  the  Church  which,  in  order  to  rear  a  lettered  priesthood, 
had  encouraged  learning  in  its  cathedral  schools  and  monasteries, 
and  had  made  the.  priesthood  and  religious  orders  an  instiution 
in  which  the  humblest  might  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  and 
power.  The  Reformation  transmitted  this  tradition  in  the 
rule  which  opened  the  door  of  the  school,  and  provided  scholar- 
ships, both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  universities,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  merit  in  a  republic  of  letters.  This  ancient  pnvilege 
had,  however,  little  effect  on  the  mass.  In  England  no  insti- 
tution was  formed  like  that  most  fruitful  offsprinj?  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Scotland — the  parochial  school.  With  all  their 
manifest  limitations  and  imperfections,  the  Scotch  parochial 
and  burgh  schools,  acting  in  harmony  with  their  universities, 
have  given  the  most  remarkable  impulse  to  that  nation.    For 
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a  long  time  they  supplied  many  of  the  universities  throughout 
Europe  with  professors.  Among  our  most  skilled  and  educated 
workmen^  such  as  gardeners,  mechanics,  and  agriculturists,  the 
Scotch  have  taken  the  first  rank.  They  have  long  been  ad- 
vanced to  offices  of  trust  requiring  well-trained  intelligence, 
high  probity,  and  considerable  cultivation.  They  have  been 
among  our  most  successful  colonists.  They  may  be  said  for  a 
century  to  have  been  the  chief  civil  administrators  of  India,  in 
whose  history  they  have  left  a  golden  book  of  illuptrious  nasaes, 
emblazoned  with  feats  of  enterprise,  valour,  endurance,  high 
intelligence,  comprehensive  statesmanship,  and  heroic  self-<levo« 
tion.     These  are  among  the  fruits  of  Scottish  education. 

For  our  own  manual  labour  class,  barely  emancipated  from 
the  semi-barbarism  of  preceding  ages,  the  Reformation  did  little 
by  means  of  schools,  yet  this  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  original  Saxon  idea  of  ))ersonal  dignity  and  civil  freedom 
could  be  attained  by  the  poor.  The  Reformation  did  not  extend 
this  form  of  freedom  to  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
'*  irouHsides "  who  fought  with  Cromwell  had  received  some 
training  in  the  grammar  schools.  They  had  at  least  been 
trained  by  the  congregation  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  and  through  it  in  a  stem  sense  of  duty  and  personal 
rights.  But  the  common  people,  with  this  exception,  con- 
tinued to  be  immersed  in  tne  consequences  of  serfdom.  The  ' 
serf  had  been  the  chattel  of  his  lord.  His  descendants  had 
nothing  to  do  during  the  feudal  period,  with  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  tything,  or  parish,  or  hundred.  Probably  the 
villeins  did  not  rise  to 'any  participation  in  such  government 
until  a  very  late  period  of  the  Tudor  reigns.  Those  who  had 
constituted  the  folkm6t,  or  who  were  sent  to  the  Wittena- 
gemdt,  were  freemen.  The  burgesses  of  towns  and  the 
electors  of  the  shires,  were  certainly  neither  serfs  nor  villeins. 
The  Saxon  idea  of  liberty  was  therefore  consistent  with  the 
slavery  of  the  serf.  Institutions,  whose  roots  were  in  our 
ancient  Saxon  polity,  had  a  representative  constitution  in  which 
the  serf  playea  no  part,  and  in  which  the  villein  only  gradu- 
ally rose  to  participate,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  he  was 
admitted  to  uie  possession  of  personal  property  independently 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil  The  gradual  transition  from  the  occu- 
pation of  land  by  villeinage  to  the 'cultivation  of  the  *^  lean** 
or  loan  land,  and  the  freedom  of  the  tenant  to  migrate,  to 
carry  with  him  his  acquisitions,  and  to  acquire  land  as  a  per- 
sonal possession,  are  the  chief  steps  of  advance  of  the  villeins 
to  the  class  of  small  tenant-farmers  such  as  now  exist,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  the  independent  class  of  yeomen  and 
statesmen  who  cultivated  their  own  land. 
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We  thus  recognise  Bome  of  the  sources  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  half  pauperised  agricultural  labourers^  and  unlettered 
small  tenant  farmers^  and  the  causes  of  their  unfitness,  by  the 
want  of  intelligence  and  independence,  to  discharge,  beneficially 
lo  the  commonwealth,  the  political  duties  of  freemen.  They 
are  still,  politically  speaking,  the  thralls  of  the  possessors  of  the 
soil.  In  proportion  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
the  franchise,  the  landlord  augments  his  personal  power,  but 
no  privilege  is,  for  the  time  being,  extended  to  the  people. 
The  result  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  any  class  tnus 
enfeebled  by  traditional  dependence,  by  ignorance,  and  habits 
either  sensual  or  servile,  results  in  its  political  subserviency. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assi^  the  limits  of  the  political 
elevation  which  this  country  mignt  have  attained,  if  parochial 
and  borough  education  had  been  provided  for  all  the  recently 
emancipated  classes  at  the  reformation.  Nor  can  we  now 
measure  the  benefits  which  would  have  overflowed  on  the 
savage  tribes  which  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
EngHsh  colonisation.  If  the  progress  of  our  social  polity  haa 
been  deformed  by  errors  and  excesses  in  any  class,  we  may 
attribute  these  misfortunes  to  this  neglect  and  want  of  foresight 
in  the  leaders  of  the  Seformation.  Every  class  has  been 
unfitted  to  receive  the  teaching  of  those  pioneers  of  national 
thought  who  have  successfully  laboured  to  reduce  the  complex 
phenomena  of  society  to  their  simplest  elements,  and  to  build 
thereon  the  idea  of  a  science  of  social  polity. 

Yet  in  some  departments  of  social  economy,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the 
mduction  of  principles,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  technical  form, 
long  before  either  statesmen  or  people  recognised  in  them  their 
true  guides  in  legislation.  The  laws  of  political  economy  and 
trade  had  been  thus  analysed,  and  their  operations  explained, 
by  Adam  Smith.  Yet,  the  principles  thus  shown  to  govern 
taxation  and  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  have 
only  very  recently  modified  domestic  legislation  and  inter- 
national treaties,  though  they  will  now  contmue  to  exert  a  great 
influence  on  the  polity  of  nations,  on  their  relations  to  their 
dei^endencies  and  neighbours,  and  on  the  intercourse  and 
harmony  of  mankind.  All  that  department  of  jurisprudence 
affecting  international  copyright,  the  extradition  of  criminalB, 
the  protection  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  had  received  an  earlier 
cultivation  than  almost  any  other  department  of  sociology.  But 
it  is  only  now  that  we  begin  to  hope  that  it  will  receive  that 
interpretation  which  is  most  consistent  with  national  inter- 
course, on  the  basis  of  the  utmost  liberty  and  the  protection 
of  individual  rights.     The  neglect  of  these  departments  of 
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social  fldience^  and  of  constitutional  history,  in  the  education 
of  the  ruling  classes^  has  corresponded  until  recently  with  a 
oomplete  ignorance  of  them  in  the  subject  classes.  To  this 
oontmiied  neglect  and  ignorance  may  we  ascribe  some  of  the 
most  grievous  and  persistent  errors  in  our  national  policy ;  and 
tendencies,  in  the  exercise  of  our  power  and  wealthy  obstructing 
the  highest  material  and  moral  development  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  inconsistent  yrith  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian 
people.  It  becomes  material  for  the  object  we  have  in  view^ 
to  mquire  what  part  the  manual  labour  class  have  taken, 
amidst  all  their  manifest  disadvantages,  in  that  wonderful  deve* 
lopment  of  material  'wealth  and  power,  of  which  the  last  hun- 
dred years  have  been  the  era. 

The  subordinate  qualities  which  they  have  displayed,  have 
proved  them  to  be  a  race  of  singular  hardihood,  vigour,  and 
powers  of  endurance.  These  physical  qualities  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  higher  moral  qualities  of  a  capacity  for 
obedience,  fidelity,  discipline,  and  organisation  certainly  never 
excelled.  These  have  oeen  the  noble  characteristics  of  an 
unlettered  race,  not  long  emancipated  from  serfdom  and  vil- 
leinage, and  for  whom  no  systematic  education  has  been  pro- 
vided. But  the  capacities  of  this  race  cannot  be  estimatea  by 
regarding  only  the  subordinate  virtues  of  the  unlettered  mass. 

The  more  ^fted  in  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have 
struggled  hardily  with  their  lot;  many  have  educated  them- 
selves; some  have  riseti  to  be  foremen  of  labour,  thence  to  be 
possessors  of  capital  enough  to  be  masters  of  workmen,  first  in 
fimited,  and  then  in  more  extensive  contracts.  Thus  the 
middle  class  has  been  recruited  by  men  risen  from  the  ranks, 
despite  the  want  of  school  culture,  but  who  have,  by  self- 
education,  become  great  manufacturers,  iron-masters,  ship- 
owners, or  merchants  with  enterprises  on  every  sea.  From 
among  the  most  gifted,  too,  we  must  reckon  the  rise  of  the 
men  oi  science  who  have  become  the  lights  of  ages.  These 
had  generally  some  help  from  an  obscure  grammar  or  other 
school,  and  some  of  them  by  these  means  reached  the  university. 
Among  them  we  may  name  even  Newton,  Dal  ton,  Davy, 
Whewell,  and  the  names  of  living  men  almost  equally  illus- 
trious. Many  of  the  greatest  sculptors  have,  in  like  manner, 
been  the  sons  of  common  masons,  and  some  of  our  most  suc- 
cescdFul  painters  and  singers  were  born  in  the  cottage  of  the 
day  labourer  or  factory  operative.  Almost  all  inventions  in  the 
mechanical  combinations  of  industry  may  be  traced  to  equally 
humble  men.  Thus  the  inventors  of  the  cotton  trade,  except  Kay 
and  Cartwright,  were  all  (Hargreaves,  Crompton,  Arkwriffht, 
Boberts)  weavers,  or  mechanics,  or  handicraftsmen.     Brinoiey 
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vtt  ^lvr.v.--•A^7  Tr.I.*-:r*T*»i :  W»iir»-rxc  »»  a  wuciiiig  potter ; 
Mftrvtr  •.--*  *o?i  '.T  \  bii:i->xca  -^tax**:  Wacrs  acodental 
fcwr/*/,4f.>.rji%  M  *ri  :r.*-:r:.rit::-  2:ak*T  -^idt  i&e  trnzTcrBty  of 
01«i-»tfvir,  'Aj^K.j  liz'Jid  h:.-n  '^rst  CT  ti£i  ^Lkse.  Uar  ei^mcen, 
K/,W-A,  r*^h.*^*fjz..  *ti  F*ir*:*iri.  w=-jrked  '■rdi  the  hamnier 
f,r  \:jh  t\r,x.  '  Ir*  *J:.*a^,  *"f  .ra  "o  riK:  ar.oTe  merelj  zmaiial  1ml, 
tk^  •r.-^AfZ,'^.^.  of  ih*  rr.'>**.  Tig^Twi*  »n<i  buelSgent  workmen 
>.aA  rrA-iVtr-^rtn  th*:  O'/loriL^t*  of  ti*  woril  Bat  perhaps  the 
ji/^.  pr-k^-Ar-r  pTO-'.f  of  i*  growi  is.  then  cf  hiefaer  political 
<a:,*//>.v.*:*,  «-».»  th^  r«:rr^irkable  spe^rucle  exhibited  by  the 
of^r^'- Tit»  '/  tfi-i  *t\ky.H  trade  ci  tr.ia  coanij  daring  the  cotton 
Jav/.;.*:-  V/>.h  tr.e  iii  of  trie  teaching  rA  d:e  press  thernnder- 
«V/yJ  •->.«;  *.r'-e  orjiracrer  of  the  war;  spire  ox  CTenr  tendency 
t//  vv.'A;/k*.hr  iri*.h  the  chiTalroa«  valour  and  endurance  of  the 
Jv/T/'h^Vr.  .Statess,  tfiej  maintained  their  lalth  in  the  great  prin- 
0';p:e%  of  karninltj,  which  were  at  issue  in  this  momentoaa 
%\riy!;jt\h.  TTiej  ^.ufy>Tied  our  own  government  in  a  pcdicy  of 
nori'lrjrerveDtion,  at  the  cost  of  the  privation  to  themaelres  of 
all  the  t/,ur^'^%  fA  domestic  comfort,  and  in  the  face  of  unknown 
iauytr*,  and  mflTerin^.  Thev  consented  to  accept  for  this  end 
the  hrea/1  of  charity;  to  husband  it  faithfullv;  to  conform 
cheerf  (jlly  to  an  artificial  social  organisation  of  labour  on  pablic 
worbt^and  attendance  in  day  and  sewing-schools.  They  endured 
all  rhip,  liviri^  for  years  on  one-third  of  their  ordinary  income. 
Thi*,  proven  j^Jitical  intelligence ;  this  patient  martyr^Iike 
eri'luran*';/-  for  the  *ake  of  sacred  principles,  involving  the  inte' 
ft-Mn  fA  hurrjanity;  tW\H  faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph^  have 
i:>X'4i\,lU}i(A  for  them  an  indefeasible  claim  to  be  accredited  with 
the  yt¥,''.".'''Ahn  of  many  hi^rh  qualities  of  freemen,  indispensible 
t/i  th':  |>/Jitical  rsecurlty,  influence,  and  development  of  a  civilised 
fttaU;, 

lu  like  manner  the  elite  of  the  manual  labour  class  have 

ai'l<:d  in  the  ^/rowih  of  the  public  polity,  by  their  disinterested 

Avr/ipathy  with  other  principles  capable  of  a  wide  application. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes  by  the 

Jt<forrrj  Hill,  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  emanci- 

\titUttu  hi  the  hlavoH  in  our  colonies,  received  from  them  a  wise 

d  j/en'rrou«  fufi^Kirt.     Tliough  they,  like  other  classes,  are 

n/i\At:  -  hoth  in  timcR  past  and  at  present — ^for  the  most 

''t  orf|;o-.ition  to  the  adoption  of  well-ascertained  prin- 

* -^,  diir-.try  and  trade,  yet  they  were  led  by  a  true  class 

i'Ttii^^*''  on'/:i;ite,  hrjfore  the  pure  economists,  the  economic 

I'luW'*  '"*  *'*  '*"'  ^'^'"''  ^'f  ^  f-hortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 

•jjj\,.r4..»l,*''M'i  •  ou;i[li  they  did  not  promote,  they  assented 

^,  w«M  "'■  *^'*'  "''i  ti  "inionrt  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 

Wi  U'i'"  »*■'•*  !'"  V  pro         '  ^"  ^^^  Factories' Regulation  Acts. 
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In  all  these  measures,  and  in  many  others,  they  have  co- 
operated with  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  led  by  men 
capable  of  a  philosophic  or  philanthropic  view  of  all  the  interests 
concerned.  But  the  independent  and  spontaneous  action  of 
the  working  classes,  though  in  many  of  its  earliest  and  some  of 
its  recent  manifestations  it  has  been  deformed  by  the  errors 
inseparable  from  such  efforts  in  an  unlettered  class,  has  ^ven 
proof  of  a  power  of  organisation  and  associated  action,  wluch, 
whether  for  cood  or  ill,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  important 
elements  in  the  social  organisation  of  any  nation,  and  especially 
of  one  in  which  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  among 
the  main  sources  of  national  prosperity  ana  power. 

The  majority  of  the  workmen  in  all  trades  and  handicrafts 
are  associated  in  unions  for  mutual  benefit,  and  especially  for 
the  protection  of  the  wages  of  labour  from  any  form  of  injustice. 
Besides  these  legitimate  objects,  such  associations  have  endea- 
voured to  regulate  industry,  by  prescribing  rules  as  to  the  hours 
and  the  mode  of  executing  work ;  promotion  to  the  office  of 
foreman;  the  comparative  earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen ;  the  prohibition  of  piece-work ;  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  manufactories,  &c.  &c.,  tending,  if  successful,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  control  of  capital  to  the  authority  of  a  Directory  of 
Labour.  These  unions  exert  a  domination  over  their  members 
like  that  of  aa  army,  and  are  capable  of  sustained  action,  at  the 
expense  of  accumulated  resources  and  prolonged  privations, 
greater  than  any  other  known  voluntary  associations.  Re- 
garded as  political  and  socialphenomena,  such  results  are  of 
the  most  signal  importance.  This  organisation  may  be  a  most 
potent  means  of  attaining  any  object  which  the  manual  labour 
class  may  have  a  strong  conviction  would  be  for  their  common 
intere:»t.  Any  statesman  who  fails  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  the  formidable  tendencies  of  such  a  power,  and  to  provide 
for  its  right  direction  by  a  universal  and  obligatory  provision 
for  public  education,  by  the  most  free  dissemination  oi  political 
and  economic  information,  and  by  the  steady  extension  of 
political  franchises,  cannot  long  govern  this  coimtry. 

We  may  take  a  slight  review  of  the  way  in  which  we  have 
escaped  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  this 

S>wer  of  association.  Ireland  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
ngland  and  Scotland,  for  the  trades'  unions  have  driven  capital 
from  manufactures  everywhere  in  the  sister  kingdom,  except  in 
the  north.  But,  in  England,  the  socialistic  theories  whicn,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  economic  instruction,  have,  from  the 
earliest  growth  of  these  associations,  hitherto  been  the  basis  of 
their  organisation,  have  not  succeeded,  because  of  the  rapid 
migration  of  labour  within  our  own  bounds  enabling  the  a^nr* 
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cultural  labourer  and  shepherd  to  better  their  oonditiaa  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Then,  because  the  restleei  and  die- 
contented  amon^  our  own  operatives  have  emigratedf  the 
more  moral  and  intelligent  have  rapidly  risen  in  die  ranks*  and 
become  at  length  master  manufacturers.  In  America,  the  con- 
tinual migration  to  the  west  has,  in  like  manner,  kept  in  dieck 
these  socialistic  tendencies.  A  similar  revolutionary  theory 
and  passion  have  for  a  time  been  controlled  in  France  by  the 
sagacious  policy  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and,  in  Germany,  have 
led  to  a  vast  emigration  from  that  country  to  Ameriea^  which 
has  been  the  outlet  for  the  misery  and  discontent  and  sodaliatio 
error  of  the  Old  World. 

The  experiment  of  relying  solely  on  material  devekq^ment 
for  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  property,  has  been 
carried  to  the  last  extent  of  rashness ;  and,  if  we  would  avoid 
a  crisis,  in  which  the  organisation  of  an  unlettered  claas  wonid 
play  the  chief  part,  we  must  take  systematic  measures  to 
instruct  the  people  from  their  youth  upwards  in  economic  laws, 
and  in  the  nistory  of  our  liberty,  and  to  instil  into  them  a 
reverence,  founded  upon  sound  principles,  for  institutions 
which  are  the  growth  of  the  traditions,  habits,  and  associations 
of  all  classes,  which  derive  their  life  and  strength  from  an 
intelligent  freedom,  but  would  perish  under  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous innovation.  If  we  neglect  this  education  long,  we 
simply  prepare,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country,  a  reign 
of  demagogues,  under  whose  rule  a  destructive  democratio 
revolution  may  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  all  the  securities  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

This  spectacle  of  the  power  developed  by  these  unexampled 
capacities  for  associated  action  among  our  working  cUases, 
leads  many  thoughtful  men,  lifted  aoove  the  contentions  of 
local  interests,  to  rejoice  in  the  astonishing  results  which  have 
very  recently  been  attained  by  the  purely  industrial  organisa- 
tion of  workmen.  The  co-operative  stores  of  England  and 
Wales  are  supported  by  about  150,000  members — of  whom 
106,241  belong  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — and  possess  a 
share  capital  of  £761,313,  of  which  £667,798  was  subscribed 
in  the  same  two  counties.  The  loan  capital  of  these  societies 
was,  at  the  end  of  1865,  £112,733,  of  which  £80,806  was  sub- 
scribed in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  movement  of  capital 
in  1865,  by  sales,  was  £3,373,837,  or  nearly  three  millions  and 
a  half,  of  which  about  two  millions  and  a  half  occurred  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  profit  of  1865  amounted  to 
£279,226,  of  which  £207,197  was  paid  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  whole  assets  and  property  of  these 
societies    were   valued   in    1865    at    £\, 105,^^5,  A  ^\&(j^ 
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£jS87>005  were   possessed    by  societies  in    Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire. 

The  joint-stock  manufacturing  enterprises^  supported  aknost 
exclusively  by  the  capital  of  workmen,  have  within  these 
few  years  invested  above  a  million  of  money  in  buildings 
and  machinery  in  this  county  alone.  Nearly  all  these  esta- 
blishments survived  the  cotton  famine,  and  have  struggled 
successfully  with  the  embarrassments  which  have  attended 
the  subsequent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Great 
manufacturers  have  appreciated  the  capacity  of  which  these 
beneficial  combinations  are  the  sign.  They  have  capita- 
lised their  stock  in  trade ;  divided  it  into  shares ;  and  made  a 
Eortion  of  these  shares  accessible  to  their  workmen,  whom  they 
ave  thus  admitted  to  a  participation  of  profits.  The  law  now 
wisely  facilitates  such  combinations,  and  they  afford  a  new 
method  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  intricate  and 
threatening  questions  as  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 
Many  obvious  difiSculties  and  dangers  attend  the  early  steps 
of  associations  which  have  little  experience  to  guide  them, 
though  conducted  by  the  most  able  and  prudent  of  an 
unlettered  class.  But  the  effort,  though  arduous,  is  in  the 
ri^ht  direction — it  is  consistent  with  the  soundest  economic 
principles,  and  ought  to  be  attended  by  the  earnest  wishes  of 
every  enlightened  man. 

Friendly  societies  or  benefit  clubs,  which  have  had  a  spon- 
taneous origin  among  the  manual  labour  class,  are  often 
founded  on  calculations  and  conducted  by  rules  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  insurance  and  vital  statistics.  These 
again  are  tne  errors  of  ignorance,  but  the  power  of  independent 
organisation  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  salutary  objects 
which  they  seek  to  attain  must  be  reckoned  among  the  proo& 
of  the  growing  political  capacity  of  workmen.  The  circular 
sent  out  by  Jilr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England,  to  ascertain  the  nuinber  of  the  members 
and  the  amount  of  the  funds  possessed  by  these  societies  were 
to  a  great  extent  left  unanswered.  Out  of  22,834  schedules 
sent  out,  only  9,997  were  filled  up.  These  accounted  for 
1,434,676  members  and  £5,562,988  in  funds,  or  an  average  of 
143  members  and  £556  funds  for  each  society.  If  we  were 
to  suppose  that,  on  the  average,  the  societies  who  .made  no 
returns  possessed  one-third  of  this  average,  then  the  aggregate 
number  of  members  of  friendly  societies  m  England  and  Wales 
is  2,038,014,  and  the  funds  possessed  by  them  amounts  to 
£6,937,833.  From  the  return  of  856  loan  societies  to  the 
Registrar,  under  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  100,  for  the  year  ending  the 
3l8t  December^  1865^  the  deposits  made   by  ahai^boVi^t^ 
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amounted  to  £253,523 ;  the  amount  circulated  during  tlie  year 
was  £8o7>884,  and  the  sum  in  borrowers'  hands  on  the  Slat 
December,  1865,  was  £518,866.  The  gross  profits  o(  the 
jear  amounted  to  £58,509,  and  £32,859  hsA  been  in  the  SAine 
period  paid  to  depositors  or  shareholders.  Similar  evidence 
flows  from  the  history  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  bmld- 
ing  clubs.  The  habits  of  business  shown  in  their  snccessful 
management,  and  the  beneficial  influence  which  thej  exert  on 
the  domestic  comfort  of  the  working  classes  are  all  signs  of 
growing  social  capacities. 

Perhaps  no  regenerative  effort  is  more  important  or  has  to 
grapple  with  so  rormidable  an  evil  as  the  Temperance  Alliance. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  money  are  ever^  year 
spent  in  beer,  spirits,  tobacco.  Every  intelligent  inquirer  is 
conscious  that  the  eighteen  millions  of  money  which  we 
annually  apply  to  the  support  of  indigence  and  the  repression 
of  crime  are  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  by  the  consequences  of 
the  demoralisation^  misery^  and  want  caused  by  intemperance. 
Our  commercial  prosperity  will  feed  this  frightful  source  of 
degradation,  so  long  as  the  evil  is  not  combatted  by  a  system 
of  obligatory  national  education,  elevating  tho  intelligence 
and  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  those  classes  who 
arc  now  the  victims  of  intemperance.  Meanwhile  70,000  of 
the  manual  labour  classes  have  enrolled  themselves  members 
of  the  United  Temperance  Alliance.  They  have  created  an 
active  propagandisni — assembling  meetings,  characterised  by 
the  most  e^thu^tiastic  outbursts  of  feeling.  They  establisn 
local  societies  in  almost  every  town  or  large  village,  circu- 
late periodicals,  and  enrol  members ;  they  found  benefit 
societies,  bands  of  hope  for  children,  employ  missionaries 
and  teachers,  and  have  established  about  twenty  county 
unions.  There  are  several  associations  aspiring  to  national 
influence  whose  aggregate  annual  income  is  about  £15,000. 
There  arc  four  widely-difi^used  temperance  newspapers  and 
about  twenty  monthly  publications,  two  of  whicn  have  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  about  half  a  million.  By  the  in- 
fluences of  these  agencies,  their  members  assert  that  the 
pledged  or  practical  abstainers  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  now  number  some  millions,  among  whom  are  2,500 
ministers  of  religion  in  England  alone;  and  they  trace  the 
efforts  of  the  association  in  the  greater  moderation  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  is  becoming  a  sign  of  good 
breeding  and  reputable  life,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  in  all 
ranks  except  the  lowest.  Too  impatient,  however,  to  wait 
for  the  slow  influence  of  education,  and  the  gradual  infiltra- 
tion of  better  habits  from  the  more  inteUigent  clayaeiQa  to  the 
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more  sensual,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  despair  as  to 
the  power  of  purely  moral  restraint  to  resist  the  attractions 
with  which  tne  trade  in  drink  combats^  by  an  enormous 
outlay  of  capital,  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  con^egation, 
and  the  church,  and  makes  the  beerhouse,  the  gin-palace, 
and  the  tavern,  English  institutions  for  the  demoralisation 
of  the  people,  the  spread  of  disease,  the  increase  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  promotion  of  pauperism  and  crime.  They 
therefore  in  this  despair  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  transfer 
the  power  of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  from  the  magistracy  and  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, to  two-thirds  m  the  mhabitants  of  any  parish  or  town- 
ship. Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  justice, 
expediency,  or  sufficiency  of  this  form  of  interference,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  owe  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  manual 
labour  class,  apart  from  all  religious  or  political  feeling,  the 
Tigoroue  and  persistent  protest  which,  in  spite  of  all  &ilure 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  they  have  continued  to  make  against 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  to  the  unregulated  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  It  will  be  an  auspicious  day  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the  organisation  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Alliance  are  diverted  frq|p  their  hitherto  fruitless  effort 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  this  trade  in  drink,  and  are  applied  with 
equal  force  and  perseverance  to  demand  from  Parliament  a 
national  system  of  obligatory  education,  in  order  to  create  a 
power  of  moral  restraint  capable  of  resisting  the  temptations  of 
a  trade,  which  flourishes  by  the  demoralisation  and  mortality 
of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  these  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  upper  section  of 
the  manual  labour  class  to  emancipate  their  brethren  from  the 
frightful  slavery  to  sensuality,  establish  for  them  a  claim  to 
political  confidence  which  a  wise  legislature  will  acknowledge. 

To  the  purely  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  manual  labour 
class  may  be  added  those  in  which  their  own  frugality  and 
forethought  have  been  encouraged  by  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Government  to  place  their  savings  in  safe  keeping.  In 
1865  there  were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  individual 
depositors  in  the  old  savings'  banks,  of  an  average  sum  of 
about  £25,  and  an  aggregate  of  nearly  36  millions  in  money. 
Besides  which,  penny  banks,  charitable  institutions,  and 
friendly  societies  had  deposited  £2,632,164,  or  altogether 
£38,444,007.  Further,  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  and  old  Savings'  Banks  combined, 
and  throughout  the  kingdom,  had  risen  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1865  to  2,078,000,  being  an  increase  of  774,000  in  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and  of  468^000  in  the  four  yeaxa  ioU,o^* 
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ing  the  eBtaUishment  of  the  Post  Office  Sayings'  BaiikB,  and 
the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  all  open  accounts  in 
Post  Office  Savings'  Barnes  alone  was,  at  the  close  of  the  ^ear 
1865,  £6,526,400 ;  and  the  aggr^ate  sum  of  deposited  jBavings 
in  the  old  banks  and  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  was,  at 
the  end  of  1866,  £45,070,407. 

These  spontaneous  and  independent  efforts  of  working  men^ 
are  the  fruits  of  the  growth  of  social  and  political  capacitj 
among  those  who  may  oe  regarded  as  the  intelligent  leaders  df 
their  class  to  a  higher  condition  of  civilisation.  Beneath  them 
lie  the  prostrate  classes  who  still  have  the  taint  of  the  leprosy 
of  centuries  of  serfdom,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
cleansed  by  a  Christian  education ;  the  dangerous  classes 
who  prey  upon  property,  or  sell  their  virtue,  or  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  tendency  to  tumult ;  the  hereditary 
vagrant  and  pauper ;  the  ill -paid  and  half-pauperised  agricul- 
tural labourer;  the  starving  weaver  of  decaying  trad^,  dying 
a  slow  death  of  famine  and  despair ;  the  sensual  classes,  who 
spend  their  earnings  in  gross  living  or  intoxication,  leaving 
little  for  house-rent,  household  conuort,  or  the  education  (n 
their  children ;  the  men  of  the  rudest  forms  of  labour,  like 
some  of  the  colliers,  the  imvvies,  the  brickmakers,  and  hod- 
men, who  are  the  hardy  pioneers  of  material  progress,  but 
often  gross  in  their  habits,  and  generally  without  social  or 
political  aspirations ;  the  classes  who  stagnate,  like  the  lees  of 
society,  in  the  obscure  and  unhealthy  parts  of  great  cities ; 
and  all  those  who,  despite  sufficient  or  nigh  wages,  have  no 
thrift,  no  forethought,  but  seem  to  perpetuate  the  helplessness 
of  a  servile  class  by  the  waste  of  the  earnings  of  independent 
skilled  labour: — ^generally,  all  who  are  the  victims  of  our  social 
system,  which  has  not  yet  fostered  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  Christian  life,  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  obliga- 
tory Christian  education  among  the  masses  of  the  people*  All 
these  and  others  lie  below  that  self-educated  vanguard  of  the 
manual  labour  class,  who  have  explored  the  path,  and  removed 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  their  brethren. 
This  higher  class  is  destined  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the 
theories  of  social  progress  which  I  have  ventured  to  sustain. 
They  are  that  irresistible  force,  whose  claims  for  the  possession 
of  political  rights  it  will  be  impossible  to  postpone.  Their 
acquisition  of  them  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  virtues,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  which  they  display. 
No  argument  can  be  adduced  against  them  because  oi  the 
venality  of  any  of  the  prostrate  or  undeveloped  classes.  There 
arises  only  the  political  necessity  of  providing  some  self-acting 
expedient,  by  which  they  can  be  sifted  out  of  the  mass:  or 
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all  lihe  mdipable  and  unworthy  can  be  winnowed  from  this 
true  grain* 

I  have  been  concerned  to  perceive  that  some  capitalists,  and 
most  prominently  some  of  the  ironmasters  of  Staflfordshire,  are 
ao  alarmed  by  the  formidable  strength  of  the  trades'  unions,  as 
not  to  believe  that  their  socialistic  errors  are  consequences  of 
an  ignorance  which  instruction  would  remove,  and  are  therefore 
jealous  of  that  increase  of  the  power  of  the  manual  labour  class 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  consequence  of  a  well  ordered 
system  of  education.  Thev  do  not  bear  in  mind  how  many 
economic  and  social  truths  have  already  been  slowly  implanted 
by  experience  among  the  workmen,  and  have  become  tne  best 
aecurit;^  for  the  progress  of  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
correctives  of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  trades'  unions. 
They  forget  how  much  of  the  intelligent  acquiescence  of  the 
operatives  in  our  national  policy  during  the  late  American  civil 
war,  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  political 
knowledi^e  among  the  superior  workmen.  Nor  are  they  con- 
scious what  need  there  is  in  some  even  of  their  own  class  for  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  economic  principles,  and  with 
the  historic  events  and  national  forces  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industry  has  been  affected.  The  history  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  of  this  country  nas  been 
one  of  marvellous  progress.  Its  expansion  has  been  so  great, 
that  such  fluctuations  as  have  been  caused  by  wars,  by  measures 
of  public  policy  like  the  Orders  in  Council,  or  by  financial 
crises,  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  This  expansion  is 
the  consequence  first  of  the  continual  extension  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  mining,  to  spinning,  to  weaving,  to 
locomotion,  and  the  transport  of  the  commodities  of  trade,  to 
agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the  succession  of  inventions  tending 
to  the  economy  of  almost  all  forms  of  labour,  then  to  the 
improvements  of  the  laws  of  industry,  partnership,  and  trade ; 
the  removal  of  restrictions  and  imposts,  and  the  rapid  opening 
of  new  markets  for  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  result  has  been  a  deep-seated  conviction,  that  our  trade 
has  an  internal  vital  force  whose  development  will  burst  all 
bonds,  and  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  exemplification  could  be 
^ven  of  this  than  the  continuation  of  a  very  large  outlay  of 
capital  in  the  building  of  new  factories  during  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  the  cotton  famine.  This  conviction  is  like  all 
others  which  are  founded  on  the  regular  sequence  of  events. 
We  expect,  because  we  have  always  witnessed,  the  orderly 
succession  of  material  phenomena — that  the  sun  will  rise— > 
that  the  seasons  will  succeed  each  other — that  the  tides  will 
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oontinne  to  ebb  and  flow — ^that  the  hills  will  remain  stable 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Yet,  taking  into  acoonnt 
▼aflt  periodfl  of  time,  we  know  that  all  these  apparently  moat 
constant  phenomena  have  been  rabject  to  great  changes. 
Some  such  event  as  the  cotton  famine  was  needed  to  shake  an 
unreasoning  confidence  in  the  unlimited  expansicm  of  the 
Lancashire  staple  trade.  If  we  review  the  facts,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  how  blind  and  rash  that  confidence  has  been*  We 
had  prohibited  the  slave  trade — ^we  had  emancipated  the  alaves 
in  our  colonies — we  had  maintained  a  blockade  of  the  AEiicaa 
and  Brazilian  coasts,  to  intercept  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  We  had,  by  our  constant  efforts  to 
establish  international  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade^ 
and  by  our  press,  literature,  and  parliament  become  the  active 
propagandists  of  the  doctrine  that  the  slaverv  of  responsible 
numan  beings  is  a  crime  against  the  rights  of  humanity.  We 
were  thus  actively  creating  that  force  of  opinion  which  was  to 
explode  in  a  revolution  in  America,  destined  to  lead,  through 
civil  war,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  Soathem 
States.  Yet  during  this  time  our  confidence  in  the  uninter- 
rapted  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade  was  in  no  degree 
impaired,  though  we  were  depending  for  the  continuance  of  a 
rapidly  increaemg  import  of  cotton,  chiefly  on  the  prodactive 

Kwers  of  those  states  in  which  it  was  grown  exdusiyely 
slave  labour.  In  1860  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  had  arisen  to  2,500,000  bales,  of  which  85 
per  cent  were  imported  from  America,  and  only  eight  per 
cent,  came  from  Lgypt  and  Brazil,  and  seven  per  cent,  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  We  had  ourselves  undermined 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  had,  as 
it  were,  placed  beneath  the  fabric,  in  which  85  per  cent,  of 
the  raw  material  of  our  staple  trade  was  produced,  an  explosiYe 
force ;  and  even  may  be  said,  hj  our  conscientious  encourage- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  abolitionist  party,  to  have  fired  the 
train  and  blown  into  the  air  the  cotton  production  of  the 
Southern  States.  Yet,  while  all  this  was  in  progress,  so  insig- 
nificant were  our  efforts  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
either  in  Egypt,  Brazil,  or  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  that 
they  produced  scarcely  any  appreciable  result.  Even  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out  and  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
States  was  declared,  our  confidence  in  the  continual  expansion 
of  the  trade  was  such,  that  the  building  of  factories  proceeded 
a  year  and  a  half,  not  only  without  checK,  but  with  unexampled 
rapidity. 

Jlow  we  experience  the  eflects  of  the  civil  war  in  the  long  in- 
terruption to  cotton  culture,  in  the  very  partial  reorganiaation 
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of  the  industry  of  the  black  population,  and  the  consequently 
srreat  reduction  of  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern 
States.  If  the  machinery  of  the  trade  is  to  resume  and  main<- 
tain  full  activity,  we  shall  probably  have  in  future  to  procure 
a  great  increase  of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  almost  eyery 

Srt  of  the  world  from  whicn  we  have  recently  imported  it. 
le  cotton  manufacture  would  thus  cease  to  be  dependent 
chiefly  on  one  source,  and  might  escape  from  the  risks  inse- 

? arable  from  such  dependence,  but  it  would  encounter  others. 
?he  raw  material  must  be  seaborne,  and  it  would  be  brought 
across  every  ocean.  So  scattered  a  supply  would  therefore 
obviously  be  exposed  to  great  risks  in  a  maritime  war.  We 
should  need  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  manufacture 
by  the  increased  vigilance  of  our  navy  ;  by  a  modification  of 
international  law,  providing  security  tor  tne  property  of  neu- 
trals ;  and  by  every  expedient  by  which  peaceful  commerce 
can  be  protected,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  by  such  arrangements  as 
would  grow  out  of  the  experience  of  great  fluctuations  of 
price. 

If,  from  a  maritime  war,  or  any  other  cause,  a  new  dearth  of 
the  cotton  supply  should  be  caused,  we  are  now  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  the  benefit  which  the  trade  would  derive  from 
the  patience,  the  fortitude,  and  the  intelligence  of  an  operative 
population,  which  has  attained  in  some  degree  to  the  know- 
leoge  of  principles,  and  the  comprehension  of  political  and 
social  duties.  No  fatuity  could  be  more  gross  than  that  which 
would  prefer,  to  an  intelligent  well-instructed  people,  in  such 
a  crisis,  a  manual  labour  class,  inflamed  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  suffering  multitude,  which  could 
find  no  form  of  expression  for  its  misery  but  violence. 

But  the  interference  of  war  with  the  supply  of  cotton  is  not 
the  only  risk  to  which  the  expansion  of  our  trade  is  exposed. 
We  were  not,  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  histoiy,  manufac- 
turers of  anything  but  coarse  domestic  cloths.  We  gave  no 
evidence  of  inventive  skill.  We  derived  all  our  crape,  stuffs, 
worsted,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures,  from  the  immigration 
of  foreign  weavers,  driven  to  this  country  chiefly  by  religious 
persecution.  Our  "silk  throwing"  machinery  was  copied 
rrom  the  Italian.  We  owe  to  France  the  "  Jacquard"  loom. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with  France  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  luxury ;  nor  with  Saxony  in  broadcloths ; 
nor  with  Switzerland  in  figured  muslins ;  nor  with  Prussia  in 
some  forms  of  iron  and  bronze  manufacture ;  nor  with  Italy  in 
all  bronzes  modelled  on  an  antique  form.  Sweden  and  Prussia 
have  excelled  us  in  the  production  of  the  purest  iron,  and  the 
most  tenacious  forms  of  steel.    Of  late  years  we  have  removed 
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all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  machinery.  The  conti« 
nent  is  covered  with  a  network  of  railways  and  electric  tele- 
graphs. Every  nation  has  striven  to  rival  us  in  the  cheapness 
of  production,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  contmnal 
expansion  of  our  trade.  The  elements  of  a  formidable  riTaliy 
are  in  course  of  gradual  development  in  Belgium  and  Germaiiy. 
These  elements  comprise  their  coal  fields;  the  cheapness  of 
labour ;  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  mdustry 
and  trade ;  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  the 
growing  facilities  for  locomotion^  and  the  prospect,  with  an 
mcrease  of  the  Prussian  seaboard,  of  a  great  extension  of  their 
merchant  shipping.  We  shall,  perhaps,  encounter  still  mora 
formidable  rivals  amon^  our  transatlantic  brethren,  to  whose 
genius  in  invention  we  dready  owe  some  of  our  most  remarkable 
improvements  in  machinery.  They  have  a  physical  energy, 
powers  of  endurance,  and  an  enterprise  in  trade  like  our 
own.  They  have  inexhaustible  coal  fields  and  mineral  trea- 
sures. They  have  the  raw  material  of  our  staple  trade  within 
their  own  shores,  and  a  vast  system  of  transport  by  river  navi- 
gation, railways,  and  steam  on  their  seaboard.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  position  against  these  formidable  rivals,  we  must 
also  cultivate,  as  they  do  to  the  utmost,  the  intelligence  of  our 
manual  labour  class,  making  them  equal  to  ever^  emergency, 
whether  j^litical  or  social,  and  to  all  the  wants  of  our  trade. 

There  is  no  true  economy  in  trade  which  neglects  the  force 
of  a  trained  intelligence  in  developing  its  resources,  or  of  a 
high  morality  in  making  perfect  the  order  of  its  organisation 
and  the  security  of  property  ;  and  in  preventing  the  waste  of 
the  precious  resources  of  health,  strength,  and  capacity.  A 
policy  which  forgets  or  neglects  the  mtellectual  and  moral 
miprovement  of  the  manual  labour  class,  and  depends  only 
on  their  physical  force,  is  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  and  deserves  the  defeat  which  will  be  its  unavoid- 
able result. 

The  whole  tenor  of  my  argument  has  been  to  show  that  the 
growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  all  classes  is 
the  primary  source  of  strength  and  progress  in  any  common- 
wealth. Mere  physical  force  even  fails  to  subdue  and  cultivate 
wild  nature.  The  mind  discovers  and  combines  the  natural 
forces  so  as  to  make  them  the  servants  of  man.  The  moral 
faculties  wean  men  from  brutish  instincts,  and  give  them  the 
courage,  the  endurance,  the  persevering  energy  which  enable 
the  intellect  to  become  the  master  of  the  world. 

The  social  polity  is  built  up  and  sustained  by  the  same 
forces.  Merely  physical  force  can  neither  create  nor  preserve 
the  power  and  happiness  of  a  commonwealth.    A  barbarous 
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deBpotism  may  exist  by  terror,  but  a  large  part  of  the  Bubject9 
must  be  ignoraut  slaves,  bj  whose  oppression .  alone  the  state 
can  live.  An  arbitrary  power  cannot  loi^  dominate  over  an 
intelligent,  instructed.  Christian  people.  Even  when  such  a 
government  strives  to  make  itself  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  such  a  nation,  and  exercises  a  wise  foresight  as  to  their 
interests,  it  is  subject  to  the  casualties  brought  about  by  the 
inferior  character  and  capacity  of  successive  rulers.  The 
genius  of  ruling  a  people  wisely  is  not  hereditary,  and  even  if 
it  were,  a  wise  despotism  cannot  compensate  for  the  collective 
moral  and  intellectual  force  of  the  nation  long  trained  in  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  freedom. 

No  mere  physical  force,  wielded  with  whatever  skill  and 
cunning,  can  successfully  grapple  with  the  power  of  such  a 
people.  Nor  can  any  coarser  mistake  be  committed,  than  even 
to  Wt  that  any  occasion  can  arise  on  which  such  a  people 
ought  to  resort  to  the  rude  expedients  of  physical  force,  to 
Becure  the  development  of  the  national  policy. 

If  it  be  true  that  civilisation  is  a  conquest  over  all  that  is 
brutish  in  our  own  nature,  and  the  subjection  of  all  forms  of 
physical  force  to  the  will  of  man.  If  national  polity  approaches 
perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  is  expressive  of  the  highest 
mtelligence  ana  the  purest  morality,  then,  to  appeal  to  physical 
force  IS  to  summon  barbarism  to  make  war  on  civilisation. 
There  will  be  passionate  outbreaks  of  rebellion,  like  those  of 
our  own  serfs  and  viUeins,  or  like  our  own  Puritan  revolution; 
but  I  have  already  shown  that  such  catastrophes  have  no 
formative  power.  They  are  the  instinctive  expressioDS  of  an 
intolerable  sense  of  wrong.  They  sometimes  remove  obstacles 
to  the  operation  of  the  formative  forces ;  but  they  do  not 
create.  Their  destructive  force  is  often  such  as  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  national  polity. 

^But  such  catastrophes  are  rendered  less  probable,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people  are  developed. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  when  a  nation  has 
acquired  a  large  measure  of  sefi-government,  and  when  it  also 
enjoys  perfect  freedom  for  the  expression  of  opinion  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  public  meetings,  and  in  the  press,  any  appeal  to 
physical  force  is  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  true  qualifi- 
cations of  citizenship  in  the  class  which  resorts  to  it. 

One  of  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  consists  in  the 
power  to  think  calmly  in  the  midst  of  popular  excitement. 
This  faculty  resembles  that  of  great  generals,  whose  genius 
receives  its  highest  inspiration  from  battle  and  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  impulsiveness  of  the  orator,  whose 
imagination  or  paefsion  is  fired  by  popular  excitement  and 
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overcomea  bis  reason.  A  great  statesman  knows  how 
majestic  and  irresistible  is  the  operation  of  the  intelligent 
conTictions  of  a  cultivated  nation — ^the  seed  of  which  con- 
yictions  he  may  have  deliberately  sown.  He  calmly  watches 
their  development — ^he  wisely  fosters  their  growth — he  waits, 
like  the  husoandman,  for  the  harvest  As  no  impatience  can 
hasten  the  gradual  operation  of  the  natural  forces,  so  no 
insensate  outbreak  of  turbulence  can  bring  about  the  true 
development  of  the  national  policy,  which  is  the  fruity  not  of 
physical  force,  but  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  virtae.  A 
great  statesman  will  therefore  strive  to  assuage  the  sense  of 
political  iDJustice,  and  to  prevent  the  destructive  outbreaks  of 
passionate  misery^  and  wul  calmly  lead  the  ablest  and  best 
among  his  fellow  countrymen  to  redress  all  proven  wrong,  and 
peacefully  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
all  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
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ACTS  OF  FAfiLUHEirr. 

THE  last  Session  of  Parliament  was  singularly  barren  of  useful 
measures  of  legislation.  Though  seyeral  Bills  were  introduced, 
which  were  of  great  interest  and  importance  as  regards  the  principles 
and  administration  of  our  law,  the  proper  discussion  of  them  was  pre- 
vented hy  the  party  question  to  which  everything  else  was  postponed  ; 
and  on  the  change  of  ministry,  they  were  all,  with  the  following 
exceptions,  dropped  :'- 

Act  to  further  Amend  the  Procedure  and  Powers  of  the  Court  of 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Clauses,  29  ^  30  Vict.j  c.  32. — This  Act 
provides  for  the  payment  of  weekly  or  monthly  allowances  by  husband 
to  wife  on  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  enacts  that  no  decree 
nisi  shall  be  made  absolute  till  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months. 

Expenses  on  Charges  of  Felony  and  certain  Misdemeanours,  29  if  30 
Vict,,  c.  52. — ^This  Act  gives  Magistrates  an  extended  power  to  grant 
certificates  of  expenses  to  witnesses,  and  entitles  clerks  to  justices  in 
Petty  Sessions  to  fees  on  depositions,  subject  to  their  being  allowed  at 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Courts  of  Justice  Act  Amendment,  29  j*  30  Vict.,  c,  65.— This  Act 
enables  the  Commissionei-s  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  land|adjoining 
the  site  of  the  New  Courts,  which  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scheme. 

The  Reformatory  and  Industiial  Schools  Acts,  29  ^  30  Vic,  c.  117, 
18.— During  the  past  Session,  two  Acts  were  passed  to  Coiwolidate 
and  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Reformatory  Schools  and  Industrial 
Schools.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill)  the  Association,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  convened  a  snecial 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  such  schools ;  who,  at  two  lengthened 
sittings,  went  through  the  various  clauses,  and  agreed  to  urge  ecrtain 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  ultimately  adopted. 

The  most  important  new  provisions  of  the  Reformatory  Schools 
Act  have  reference  to  the  power  of  licensing,  which  after  detention 
}tt  the  school  fbr  eighteen  months,  may  be  ftw  three  months,  with 

\% 
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renewal  for  a  like  period  from  time  to  time,  without  the  necesaitj  of 
returning  to  the  school ;  and  to  the  power  of  apprenticing  after  beiDg 
out  on  licence,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  detention. 
The  preliminary  imprisonment  is  now  ten  days,  or  a  longer  term,  in« 
stead  of  fourteen.  A  youUiful  offender  under  ten  is  not  to  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory  on  first  conviction,  except  by  a  judge  of  Assise  or 
at  Quarter  Session ;  the  intention  being,  that  such  children  shall,  on 
summary  conviction,  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  The  relmous 
persuasion  to  which  a  child  appears  to  belong,  is  to  be  stated  la  all 
orders  of  detention,  a  school  of  that  persuasion  to  be  selected,  and  a 
minister  authorised  to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction. Where  this  was  not  done  at  the  time  of  committal,  the 
offender  may,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days,  on  the  requisition  oi 
the  parent  or  guardian,  be  removed  to  another  school. 

In  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  there  are  similar  provisions  as  to  the 
religious  persuasion,  and  as  to  the  power  of  licensing  and  apprenticing* 
Power  is  also  given  to  allow  a  child  to  lodge  out  of  the  school  widi 
his  parent  or  other  trustworthy  person,  while  being  taught»  fed,  and 
clothed  in  the  school.  The  class  of  children  to  be  sent  to  these 
schools  is  more  clearly  defined,  and  providion  is  made  both  for  the 
reception  of  offenders  under  twelve  on  first  summary  conviction,  and 
for  refractory  children  in  pauper  schools.  The  period  of  detention, 
which  in  reformatories  is  not  under  two  or  more  than  five  years,  is 
left  to  the  committing  magistrate,  but  in  no  case  is  it  to  extend  be- 
yond the  time  when  the  child  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Extradition  Treaties^  29  ^  30  Vict,,  c.  121.— This  Act  allows 
warrants  and  depositions  used  under  the  Extradition  Acts  to  be  given 
in  evidence  without  proof  of  the  signature  of  the  Magistrate,  or  of 
depositions  being  true  copies,  where  the  signature  of  the  Magistrate 
is  authenticated  in  the  manner  specified  by  this  Act. 

BILLS. 

Bankruptcy/. — One  of  the  most  important  Bills  introduced  during 
the  Session  was  that  brought  in  by  the  lato  Attomey-Oeneral  for 
consolidating  and  amending  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  The  Sub- 
Conunittee  of  the  department  to  which  this  Bill  was  referred,  found, 
on  examining  its  new  provisions,  that  many  of  them  were  identical 
with  those  which  have  been  repeatedly  advocated  by  this  Department 
and  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  The  consolidation  of  the  law 
relating  to  bankruptcy;  the  winding-up  of  an  insolvent's  estate, 
through  the  agency  of  a  paid  trustee  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  creditors ;  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  provincial  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  to  the  county  courts,  are  all  parts  of  the  scheme  which 
the  Association  has  long  recommended.  But  from  some  of  the  altera- 
tions proposed  by  the  Attorney-General  the  Sub- Committee  dissented, 
particularly  from  those  which  required  that  the  administrative  autho- 
rity to  be  exercised  by  creditors  should  be  preceded  by  adjudication, 
those  which  disallowed  the  right  of  creditors  to  arrange  for  a  compo- 
sition with  their  debtors,  and  those  which  proposed  to  withhold 
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absolutely,  for  six  years,  the  dischoi'ge  of  insolvents  who  do  not  pay 
6«.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 

The  Sub-Committee  drew  up  a  series  of  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  they  urged  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  certain  modifications  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
which  would  give  the  creditors  complete  extra-judicial  control  over 
the  estate  of  the  insolvent.  These  suggestions,  which  also  contained 
recommendations  for  several  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
have  been  embodied  iu  the  report  of  this  Committee,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Department  on  the  23rd  of  May  last. 

Capital  Punishment. — The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment,  led  to  the  introduction,  by  the  late  Loi*d  Chan- 
cellor, of  a  Bill  founded  upon  its  recommendations.  After  a  double 
revision  in  Committee,  it  was  reduced  to  certain  provisions  of  which 
the  chief  are  as  follows: — ^that  there  should  be  no  conviction  for 
murder,  unless  the  jury  vfrere  satisfied  of  an  intention  to  kill  or  do 
some  grievous  bodily  harm ;  that  persons  charged  with  murder  may 
bo  found  guilty  of  manslaughter;  that  a  wounding  of  a  new-born 
child  should  be  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  ;  and  that 
executions  should  be  carried  out  within  the  prison' walls,  in  the 
presence  of  certain  witnesses  (including  the  prisoners,  unless  the 
governor  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  their  presence;  and  that  a 
coroner's  inquest  should  be  held  on  the  body).  The  Bill  passed  the 
Upper  House,  but  was  abandoned  by  the  new  Ministry  in  the  Lords, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  fulfil  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Laiv  of  Evidence. — ^An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  remove  two  defects,  which  have  often  been  pointed 
out  and  objected  to  by  this  Department.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Bill 
which  he  brought  in,  providing  that  every  person  in  a  suit  instituted 
by  reason  of  adultery,  or  action  for  breach  of  promise,  should  be 
competent,  but  not  compellable,  to  give  evidence,  was  lost  upon  the 
motion  for  a  second  reading,  the  members  on  a  division  being  equal. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  Session  a  Bill  containing  these  provisions 
may  be  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  their  justice  and 
good  sense  have  been  already  recognised. 

Clerks  to  Justices'  Bill. — A  Bill  was  introduced  by  a  private  member 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  magistrates'  clerks  from  acting 
as  prosecuting  attorneys.  The  mischievous  nature  of  such  a  provision 
was  clearly  exposed  in  a  discussion  on  the  Bill,  which  led  to  its 
rejection.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill,  however,  did  unexpected 
good  by  drawing  attention  to  the  grave  defects  in  our  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  consequent  upon  the  want  of  an  official  prosecutor. 

Statute  Law  Revision  Bill.— The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  for  revising 
the  statutes,  which  would  have  swept  away  from  our  statute-book  a 
large  number  of  obsolete  and  useless  Acts,  affords  a  strong  instance 
of  the  interruption  caused  in  the  progress  of  remedial  legislation  by 
the  change  of  ministers  in  the  middle  of  last  Session.  Prepared  with 
great  care,  it  only  awaited  legislative  sanction.  But  the  responsibility 
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of  pasdiDg  it  could  not  be  shifted  fi*om  the  out-going  to  the  in-oonuiig 
govemuieiit,  and  it  was  withdrawn  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  undl  next 
Session. 

Legitimacy  Declaration  Bill, — The  Committee  much  ivgnet  that 
they  ore  obliged  to  phice  among  the  many  legislative  failnrefl  of  last 
Session,  tlic  Bill  prepared  by  their  Legislative  Business  Committee 
for  removing  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  parties  to  suits  for  duMdntkm 
of  maiTiage,  or  declaration  of  legitimacy,  to  have  any  disputed  qwmt lowii 
of  fact  ti'ied  by  a  jury.  The  obvious  justice  and  reBSonabieneSB  of 
such  a  right,  render  it  of  .such  imiK>rtance,  that  the  legislature  BhoaU 
remove  even  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  its  existence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Digest  of  Laic. — The  Council  of  the  Association  appointed  a 
Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  prepare  a  memorial  ftr 
presentation  to  Earl  Russell,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  importeiioe 
of  at  once  beginning  the  work  of  digesting  our  case  law.  Tke 
memorial  (which  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  voIobm  of 
the  TramactionB  for  the  current  year)  was  forwarded  to  Earl  BnaaaU, 
who  was  too  unwell  to  receive  the  influential  deputation  which  Iwd 
liecn  appointed  to  wait  upon  him.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  government  will  take  up,  and  prosecute  widi  vigoiir,  a 
work  which  lias  too  long  boon  neglected,  and  which,  to  the  dieeradit 
of  our  profession,  has  been  completed  in  New  York,  befon  it  has 
been  begun  in  the  mother  country.  One  of  the  three  men,  to  idioaa 
indefatigable  labours  the  iState  of  New  York  owes  this  useful  meaeorOt 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  our  corresponding  member,  is  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  will  add  gi'catJy  to  the  interest  of  the  proceediagSy 
by  explaining  how  this  work  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in 
his  own  country. 

Patent  Zau\— The  rejxtrt  of  the  Patent  Law  Commissiori,  the 
recommendations  of  which  Commission  were  given  in  the  kst  yearns 
report  to  this  Department,  received  an  exhaustive  examination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee,  in  the  expectation  that  Government  woold 
have  brought  forwaitl  some  measure  on  the  subject  last  Seedon.  A 
report  of  the  Committee  embodied  a  scries  of  practical  reeolotloiu^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  vexatious  and  grievances 
caused  by  vague,  obstructive,  and  trivial  patents;  to  estaUidi 
machinery  for  the  simplification  of  the  procedure  connected  with  the 
trial  of  patent  cases ;  and  to  compel  patentees,  upon  equitable  terrai, 
to  grant  licenses  for  tlie  use  of  their  patents.  The  interests  of  party 
politics  have,  however,  prevented  any-  measure  for  reforming  the 
patent  law  from  being  brought  in,  and  the  value  of  the  suggeetione 
contained  in  the  repoil  still  remain  to  be  tested. 

Master  ami  Hervant, — The  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonSy 
which  during  the  last  two  sessions  has  been  taking  evidenee  as  to 
the  law  of  master  and  servant,  has  recently  presented  its  report.  It 
contains  valuable  information  as  to  the  relations  at  present  esistlog 
between  employers  and  workmen,  and  euggeetions  for  the  x^moval  at 
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Om  thi  beet  Means  of  Extending  and  Securiiw 
Law  of  Copyright.     By.  Akthomy  T 

ALL  those  who  are  here  present,  no  doubt,  know  f  ul}  Visll  tba^  a  Uvir 
^  of  cppyrigbi  exists  m  this  country  by  which  An  a]Litbor'^  property 
io  bis  own  work  \&  ensurej  to  him  ami  his  heirs  for  it  term  of  ye^irs. 
This  law  ;of  copyright  prol;«cts  equally  the  autbor,  itbe  p^ijster^  and 
the  Qoqiposer  of  qowic ;  b^t,  m)  speaking  to  you  now  of  copyright  a^d 
o^  iutenvatioDal  copyright,  I  shaU  confine  myself  to  jsssfm^  f>fi  th^ 
coipyright  of  books;  partly  because  I  am  ^y^elf  .a  writer  of  books^ 
^oli  not  a  painter  of  pictures  or  a  composer  of  mutdc^  wd  partly;,  also* 
because  the  arguments  which  will  hold  good  as  to  one  class  of  pr.o- 
d^iA^us  will  bold  good  equally  as  to  tlie  other  classes^ 

Tbis  ia)y  of  home  or  domestic  copyright  original,  s^ularly 
ofuxugbn  Aot  in  a  desire  to  extend  protection  to  autbQrsy  but  yiith  a 
yiew  jot  IJTOting  tlu4  protection,  wUch  was  presu^ied  to  heifing  to 
tbem  as  ^  n^att^  of  Aonrse.  It  appears  that  in  1709  »n  .act  was 
passed  Imiti^ig  x>opyrigiht  in  England  to  14  ^eai's.  I  mention  %)iU  as 
sb^wipg  ti^s  ^1  the  law  inter^sredl,  the  ordiAfiry  senae  and  feeling  of 
mofi  pviyujne^  tbnX  an  author's  prppei-ty  in  his  work  was  the  same  as 
tJtuilt  Iff  b^  boMse  iQir  in  bia  land.  Then  there  xuime  up  tlie  idea  that» 
for  the  sake  of  litei^fwe  in  general,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
readme  no^  against  tbe  authors,  but  against  the  booksellers,  this  right 
of  property  epiould  be  curtailed  as  to  duiution  of  time,  and  it  was  cut 
down,  as  I  bave  said,  io  14  years. 

Jn  J814,  the  period  w^  extended  to  28  yeai*s;  in  1842  to  42  years, 
and  to  the  term  of  the  autbor'a  life,  should  the  author  outliye  &e  4^ 
years.    This  is  the  )§w  wbicb  no^  defends  copyri^it  in  England, 
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and  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  justice  to  the  author  can  demmnd 
no  more. 

There  have  been  men  whose  opinion  on  snch  a  matter  deaerras 
great  respect,  who  have  held  that  all  copTright  was  pemieioiis. 
Lord  Camden  said,  in  giving  judgment  from  the  bench  against  a 
claim  for  copyright,  that  ''  Glory  is  the  reward  of  science,  and  tliat 
those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views,"  meaning  therebj  tliat 
an  author  should  care  nothing  for  his  hire,  only  for  lus  fiune.  Bat 
Lord  Camden,  who  himself  achieved  much  glory,  would  hardlj  have 
been  satisfied  had  no  other  payment  been  made  to  him  firam  his 
country's  exchequer. 

There  are  two  living  men,  great  in  literature,  who  think  that  all 
copyright  should  be  abrogated  by  law,  arguing  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  in  cheap  literature  is  of  more  concern  than  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  author. 

I  myself  think  that  such  an  argument,  though  it  is  fiur  better  as 
being  far  truer  than  Lord  Camden's,  admits  of  easy  answer.  For 
all  good  work  done  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  taking 
the  world  at  large — the  world  of  authors  as  well  as  the  world  of 
ploughmen — without  that  hire  the  labourer  cannot  live.  Thia  quae* 
tion,  however,  is  hardly  that  which  you  are  now  requested  to  confer. 
It  is  not  for  copyright,  but  for  international  copyright  that  I  have  to 
plead  before  you. 

Tlie  justice  of  copyright,  though  it  has  had  its  distingaished 
opponents,  has  been  sdlowed  by  almost  general  consent ;  and  it  has, 
as  regards  the  requirements  of  our  own  country,  been  settled  by  law. 
I  have  alluded  to  it  simply  that  I  may  call  upon  you  to  note  that  the 
questions  of  domestic  copyright  and  of  international  copyright  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  basis.  If  the  one  be  desirable,  the  other  must 
be  equally  desirable  ;  if  the  one  be  just,  the  other  must  be  equally 
just. 

If  there  be  anyone  here  who  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  copy- 
right altogether,  with  him  an  argument  may  be  held ;  but  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  no  man  admitting  the  propriety  of  home  copyright, 
can  bring  fonvard  reasons  that  shall  be  even  plausible  against  inter- 
national copyright.  The  only  argument  that  I  have  ever  heard  as 
between  two  countries  is  this — between  countries,  let  us  say,  which 
wo  will  coll  A  and  B, — that  we,  the  men  of  A,  finding  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  get  more  by  pilfering  from  you,  the  men  of  B,  than  you 
can  get  by  pilfering  from  us,  wc  of  A  will  not  consent  to  any  law 
that  shall  imj^osc  a  penalty  upon  us  for  such  pilfering. 

Now  I  would  not  use  so  hard  a  word  as  (hat, — even  of  the  pilferers 
themselves  of  another  nation, — were  it  not  that  I  shall  go  on  to  tell 
you  just  now  that,  in  the  case  which  most  closely  concerns  us,  they 
who  have  hitherto  opposed  an  inteniational  law  of  copyright  are  not 
the  individuals  who  seem  to  be,  and  who  indeed  are,  the  persons 
most  concerned.  Our  opponents  to  international  copyright  are  not 
the  publishers  or  the  booksellers  of  another  nation,  but  the  legislators. 
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And  here  we  are  6truck  forcibly  by  that  singular  blindness  to  honesty 
which  will  80  often  fall  upon  a  joint  company  of  men,  of  which  each 
member  shall  be  as  clear  as  the  sunlight  in  his  own  sense  of  indi- 
vidual integrity.  We  need  not  go  away  from  our  own  cities,  or  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  question  of  international  copyright,  to  leai*n  that 
it  is  so.  Men  who  are  honest  enough  for  themselves  can  dare  to  be 
very  much  the  reverse  of  honest  in  the  interest  of  others. 

Most  of  you,  however,  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  principle  of 
copyright  as  regards  the  work  of  English  authors  has  been  extended 
beyond  our  own  shores.  International  copyright  does  exist, — very 
much  to  the  profit  of  many  English  authors.  In  1838,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  securing  to  Englishmen  international  copyright  wherever 
conventions  could  be  made ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  con- 
ventions have  been  made  with,  the  two  countries  in  Europe  with 
which,  as  regards  literature,  we  are  most  closely  concerned.  Such  a 
convention  has  been  made  with  France ;  and  such  a  coven tiou, — or 
rather  conventions, — have  been  made  with  that  country  which  I  may 
perhaps  at  the  present  moment  be  allowed  to  call  North  Germany. 
We  have  such  a  convention  separately  with  Saxony, — which  I  will 
not  name  as  a  part  of  Prussia, — and  that  convention  with  Saxony 
has  been  especially  valuable  to  English  authors,  for  it  has  enabled 
them  to  deal  on  fair  and  reciprocal  terms  with  that  most  energetic  of 
pubUshers,  Baron  Tauchnitz.  Under  his  auspices  during  the  last  25 
years  some  700  volumes  of  English  literature  have  been  republished 
in  Leipsic,  by  far  the  majority  of  which  were  so  republished  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors. 

But  there  is  no  such  international  copyright  with  that  great  nurs- 
ing mother  of  English  readers,  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  we  spei  of  international  copyright,  and  of  the  want  of 
international  copyright,  we  mean  international  copyright  not  with 
Austria,  or  with  Spain,  or  with  Russia,  though  we  shall  be  ready 
enough  to  welcome  as  additional  blessings  justice  for  literature  be- 
tween those  countries  and  our  own,but  with  America  I 

As  regards  literature,  America  and  England  are^  one.  We  read 
the  same  language.  We  think  the  same  thoughts.  Our  minds  run 
in  the  same  currents.  Our  literary  tastes  are  formed  on  the  same 
models.  Many  popular  works  of  the  present  day  might  have  been 
written  either  by  English  or  by  American  autiiors.  Who  would 
have  known  that  the  '*  Skeleton  in  Armour  "  came  from  an  American 
poet,  or  the  romance  of  the  Monte  Beni  from  an  American  novelist, 
by  the  simple  act  of  reading?  Prescott  and  Motley  might  have  been 
English  as  far  as  style,  and  mode  of  thought,  and  historic  manner  are 
concerned ;  and  very  proud  England  would  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge them.  There  are,  probably,  above  12,000,000  readers  of  English 
in  the  United  States — not,  I  mean,  of  readers  who  can  spell  their 
letters  and  make  out  words  with  painful  slowness,  but  of  men  and 
women,  of  lads  andJbisses,  who  can  sit  down  to  their  book,  as  you 
and  I  can^  with  true  enjoyment  of  its  luxury ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
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international  copyright  between  us  and  the  United  States.  It  U 
itxActly  08  tliough  there  were  none  )>et\reen  Middlesex  and  York* 
shire. 

lu  our  endeavours  to  get  at  thu  root  of  tliis  matter,  und  to  xmdBt^ 
stflnfl  whether  an  iiitenmtiouai  copyright  would  in  truth  bo  baudfioial 
to  the  literary  interests  of  tiie  two  countiiea,  we  sliouLd,  I  tliink,  bear 
in  mind  the  literary  position  of  eneh  of  them.  The  United  SCaiea  is 
of  tlic  two  tiie  richer  in  ix'uders,  wlicreas  Enghiud,  includug  of 
course  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  as  yet  the  richer  in  vrriters.  Thai 
such  a  difference  exists  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  condition  of  the  couiiti'ics.  The  United  States,  beginning  M  it 
were  afresh,  with  tlie  experience  of  all  other  countries  before  it,  and 
weighed  down,  when  so  beginning,  with  no  existing  burd^i  of  rooted 
ignorance,  has  been  able  to  teach  her  children — I  may  almost  saj,  to 
teach  all  her  children — to  read  and  write.  By  reading,  I  mean,  as  I 
said  before,  tlie  faculty  of  finding  positive  enjoyment  in  a  book.  I 
am  afraid  we  must  own  that  we  fall  very  far  short  of  this  as  regards 
our  millions.  But  among  us  that  leisure  which  copies  from  long 
prosperity  and  established  wealth  has  been  favourable  to  litsrwy 
production,  as  it  has  been  favourable  to  all  intellectual  empioymeaL 
The  United  States  counts  her  authors  in  quickly-increasing  uumbersi 
but  they  have  not,  as  yet,  iuci*cased  with  her  as  they  have  with  as; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Americans  consume  while  the  Rngiist 
produce.  And,  added  to  this,  there  is,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  literature  of  England  orer 
their  own.  Their  most  popular  authors  are  more  popular  with  ns 
than  they  arc  in  their  owii  country,  whereas  the  woi<ks  of  Diciuns 
and  Tennyson  are  sold  iu  numbers  of  which  we  here  know  nothingi 

If  this  be  so, — and  I  think  tliat  the  assertion  will  be  contradicted  by 
no  Englishman  or  Amerienn  who  hns  watched  the  market  iat 
literature  in  the  two  (countries,— it  would  appear  at  fii^t  sight  tiwt 
we  Englishmon,  in  asking  for  an  international  copyright|  are 
demanding  from  them  much  more  (lian  we  are  prepared  or  are  aUe 
to  give  in  return.  But  what  if  it  be  so  ?  In  a  great  international 
question  shall  interest  override  honesty?  Shall  a  great  nation 
consent  to  possess  itself  of  that  which  is  not  its  own  because  it  has 
the  power  to  do  so  ?  Would  the  Americans  take,  and  dare  to  say  that 
they  took,  our  cloths  and  om*  cutlery  ^\ithout  pacing  us  in  com  or 
in  cotton,  if  simply  they  had  tlic  power  to  do  so  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  such  ]>olicy  must  be  most  ruinous  to  the  nation  which  ad<^s 
it.  But  here,  in  this  case,  I  maintain  that  tlio  assumption  is 
altogether  wrong  which  presumes  that  America  gains  in  literature  by 
the  absence  of  international  copyright.  America  loses  fully  as  moch 
as  England  can  lose.  Indeed^  whenever  ]>roteetion  is  named  as  $fae 
principle  under  which  rights  shall  be  defended — ^protection  by  aots 
of  parliament,  or  of  congress*,  or  of  government — we  may  be  quits 
sure  that  each  party  concerned  will  be  the  loser.  It  may  be  thouglit 
that  certain  booksellers  in  the  United  States  may  gain  by  the 
protection  to  them  of  property  which  is  not  their  own — though  they, 
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tb«  bookfleUei's<,  Jo  not  Uiemdelves  so  believe — but  iio  one  can  tliink 
thftt  th«  raiders  of  the  country,  tkat  is,  literature  itself  in  the  btntes, 
can  gain  by  it. 

And  now  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  expkin  what  is  the  present  system 
of  repuUieaitoa  of  modem  books  in  the  two  countries  ;  for,  of  course, 
as  there  is  no  international  copyright,  the  system  is  the  same  in  each, 
eqnally  dishonest  in  tlie  one  as  in  the  oUier.  I  will  speak  of  the 
repuMieation  in  America  of  English  books,  not  as  showing  any 
wrong  fltronger  than  might  be  shown  on  tho  other  side,  but  because 
it  10  the  yiew  of  the  question  to  which  my  own  attention  has  naturally 
been  drawn. 

Mr.  Smith  shall  be  a  popular  English  author, — or  rather  an  author 
gradually  becoming  so  popular  that  a  reprint  of  some  one  of  his 
books  in  the  Unitoi  States  is  considered  desirable.  The  reprint  is 
made  by  some  Urm  there,  probably  without  any  question  asked— ^or 
if  aaked,  it  is  asked  of  Mr.  Smith's  English  publisher,  and  not  of 
Mr«  Smitli.  Mr.  Smith,  when  he  hears  of  it,  is  not  a  whit  dis- 
pleased ;  Lord  Camden's  theory  holds  good  for  the  nonce,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  satisfied  with  his  American  glory.  But  things  progress, 
and  Mr.  Smith  begins  to  find  that  he  has  an  American  public  at  his 
dispoBal.  He  is  read  in  the  United  States,  and  tidings  come  to  him 
of  editions  rery  wonderful  in  number  which  are  printed  and  sold, 
and  Crar  whidi  he  receives  no  fiirther  payment  than  that  which  comes 
to  him  from  his  Amencan  glory.  Then  he  arouses  himself  and 
beoomes  dissatisfied.  ^^Whatl  co|)ies  by  the  thousand,  by  fivo 
thousands,  by  ten  thousands,  and  no  return  to  rae,  Smith,  for  all  that 
I  have  done  ior  this  ongratcful  people ! "  Upon  this  he  inquires  and 
learns  that  tJie  American  puUisher  who  has  reprinted  him  to  this 
extent  beyond  all  his  aspirations,  is  very  willing  to  deal  with  him, 
though  there  is  no  law  of  international  copyright.  Perhaps  he  goes 
to  New  York,  and  sees  the  American  publisher.  Tlie  result  is  this 
—the  American  publisher  will  deal  with  him.  The  generous  pub- 
lisher, although  he  undoubtedly  has  Mr.  Smith  in  his  gi*asp,  scorns  to 
republish  Mr.  Smith's  works  without  paying  for  them.  lie  will  pay 
for  what  are  called  early  sheets — or,  more  intelligibly,  for  the  receipt 
of  early  sheets,  which  will  enable  him,  the  American  publisher,  to 
biing  out  tlie  work  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  it  appears 
in  En^and.  Mr.  Smith  is  delighted  and  thinks  of  his  price.  But 
the  American  publisher  has  also  thought  of  his  price,  and  knows 
moire  about  it  than  Mr.  Smith  knows.  He  will  pay  a  price  for  Mr. 
Smitii^fl  great  and  favourite  work,  on  receipt  of  the  early  sheets, 
which  wUi,  perhaps,  nearly  defray  the  coet  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey 
to  America.  Mr.  Smith  demurs,  thinking  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  bargaining,  each  party  to  the  bargain  should  have  a  veto. 
But  here  the  American  publishei*  closes  upon  tlic  I'^nglish  author,  and 
demolishes  him  at  once :  *'  No,  Mr.  Smith ;  I  have  token  you  up  at 
a  great  outlay  of  capital,  and  must  go  on  with  you.  1  will  deal  with 
you  wiliingiy  at  eo  many  doUars,  or  on  such  and  such  tei*m8 ;  but  if 
tint  do  sot  soil  yon,  I  &»  Aat  I  moat  go  on  without  tlie  payment  to 
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you  of  auy  dollars  at  all,  and  od  uo  terms  as  between  jou  and  ma. 
I  can  afibrd  nothing  dse.  How  can  I  pay  you  a  high  price  for  your 
work,  when  my  neighbour  in  the  next  street  can  reprint  it  from 
the  first  copy  he  gets  ? "  And  in  truth  this  argument  is  not  to 
be  answered..  That  absence  of  international  copyright  which 
militates  against  the  English  author,  —  which  militates  equally 
against  the  American  author,  —  acts  with  far  greater  strong^ 
against  the  American  or  the  English  publisher.  The  publisher 
can,  in  fact,  buy  nothing  beyond  that  almost  surreptitiouB  valne  of 
early  possession.  The  moment  that  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  in  Broad- 
way have  brought  forth  an  English  work,  Messrs.  G.  and  D.,  in 
One  Hundred  and  Nine-street,  can  reprint  it  from  the  reprint  of  their 
Broadway  neighbour.  I  have  fought — ^I  should  rather  say  have 
attempted  to  fight, — this  battle  with  American  publishers,  and  have 
retired  from  the  contest  wounded  and  sore  discomfited.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  had  my  own  peculiar  little  quarrels.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  first  by  the  arguments  and  operations  of  certain  American 
publishers  in  whom  I  have  great  faith,  and  secondly  by  condusions 
drawn  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  would,  as  a  body,  be  willing  that  a  law  of  international  copy- 
right should  be  passed,  so  as  to  prevail  between  the  two  conntriea. 
For  them  the  certainty  in  their  property  would  be  more  valuable  than 
the  catching,  dodging,  disreputable  mode  of  business  which  they  are 
now  driven  to  adopt.  That  for  the  authors  of  both  countries  an 
international  copyright  would  be  desirable,  no  one,  I  think,  can  donbt. 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention  that  Longfellow,  when  he 
showed  me,  with  an  honest  cheery  pride,  copies  of  the  exceedingly 
numerous  English  editions  of  his  works  which  have  appeared,  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  I  asked  him  as  to  the  pecuniary  resnlts 
from  England.  I  discussed  the  question  of  international  copyright 
with  him,  and  it  was  bis  opinion  that  uo  American  who  knew  aught 
of  literature  common  to  the  two  countries  would  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  international  copyright.  I  presume  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  authors  in  both  countries  would  desire  such  a 
defence  of  their  rights. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  great  pubUc  interests  should  be 
held  to  be  paramount,  and  regarded  as  overruling  altogether  the 
rights  of  authors  on  commercial  enterprises  of  publishers.  For  myself 
I  will  say  that  I  cannot  see  how  any  interest,  however  great,  can  over- 
ride justice.  If  justice  demand  that  the  author  shall  have  his  copy- 
right, either  home  or  international,  uo  public  interest  should  be  allowed 
to  rob  him  of  it.  But  I  altogether  deny  that  public  interest  in  the 
United  States  demands  any  such  robbciy.  The  true  interest  of  inter- 
national literature  between  England  and  America  is  altogether 
antagonistic  to  the  present  system.  Tlio  American  publisher  who — 
I  will  not  say  pirates — but  assumes  as  lii«  own  the  right  of  repub- 
lishing an  English  work,  has  no  legalised  property  in  his  venture, 
and  cannot  retail  to  his  customers  his  goods  at  that  price  which  an 
assured  property  in  the  work  would  enable  him  to  reach ;  and,  con- 
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tjeciaeutly,  reprints  of  English  books  in  America  Are  not  cheap.  They 
are  brought  out  in  New  York  at  a  dollar,  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter — 
at  48.  or  58.,  we  will  say — when  they  are  being  published  in  London 
at  28.  to  2s.  6d.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  certified  property  in  a 
copyright  must  enable  the  publishing  proprietor  of  that  copyright  to 
do  more  in  the  way  of  cheap  selling  than  can  be  done  by  the  unsteady 
hold  of  their  precarious  ventures  which  the  Amerioan  booksellers  now 


I  have  never  met  an  American  publisher  who  has  not  professed 
himself  to  be  in  favour  of  international  copyright ;  but  I  have  met 
American  legislators  of  both  houses  who  have  shaken  their  heads 
when  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries  demand  such  reciprocal  justice.  It  was  their  duty,  they 
thought,  to  protect  the  American  reader.  If  there  be  one  great  poli- 
tical lesson  to  be  preached,  the  wide  world  over,  it  is  Uiat  lesson 
which  would  teach  us  to  abandon  the  task  of  protecting  anyone,  when 
protection  means  injustice. 

But  how  are  we  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  international 
copyright  with  the  United  States, — ^how  are  we  to  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  our  object  ?  AU  Englishmen, — with  such  exceptions 
only  as  may  prove  the  rule — desire  it.  The  English  legislature  is 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to-morrow,  or  let  us  say,  next 
February.  American  authors  wish  for  it,  as  do  also  American  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  But  still  there  is  the  American  Congress  to 
bo  overcome.  In  England  we  are  now  pretty  well  aware  that  public 
opinion  will  at  last  move  a  mountain  ; — will  at  last  move  any  moun- 
tain I  Our  House  of  Peers,  which  is  the  greatest  mountain  I  know, 
is  always  movable  at  last.  I  believe  that  the  same  means  will  effect 
the  same  result  in  the  United  States.  Agitate  ;  agitate  ;  agitate  I 
International  copyright  with  the  United  States  will,  in  all  probability, 
never  benefit  you  and  me ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  do  something 
towards  assuring  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  from  it  to  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  By  insisting  we  shall  carry  our  point, — not  in 
opposition  to  our  brethren  in  America,  but  in  full  accord  with  them. 
In  the  hope  that  such  urgency  may  be  of  avail,  I  have  addressed 
these  few  words  to  the  congress  now  present  in  furtherance  of  Social 
Science. 
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What  u  the  Duty  of  the  Mother  Country  as  regards  the  JPro^ 
tection  of  Inferior  Races  in  her  Colonies  and  DependsncUs  t 
By  Charles  Sayilb  Round£LL,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mor- 
ton College^  Oxford. 

FOR  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  native  races  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies  may  conveniently  be 
considered  under  four  heads :  naraelj,  perishing  races,  each  as  die 
aborigines  of  Australia,  or  the  Indians  of  North  America;  statioiMiy 
or  slowly  progressive  races,  such  as  the  Hottentots,  or  Negroes  of  the 
West  Indies ;  progressive  but  uncivilized  races,  such  as  the  MAoria 
and  Kafirs  ;  and  lastly,  the  ancient  but  backward  ciyilizationa  of 
China  and  llindostan.  With  these  last,  however,  it  will  be  unneoea- 
sary  to  deal,  partly  because  the  principles  which  ought  to  aoYem 
our  relations  with  the  less  civilized  communities,  will  be  found  to  he 
a])plicable,  in  a  higher  development,  to  the  case  of  the  ancient  ciyfli- 
zations  of  the  'East ;  but  chieAy  because  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
each  raise  special  questions  belonging  rather  to  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national morality  and  imperial  politics. 

It  is  a  dark  page  in  history  which  records  the  contacts  of  Europeans 
with  Aborigines.  We  call  to  mind  the  deeds  of  Cortes  and  Fizarro. 
We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies  that,  "on  a 
moderate  compuiatio]),  tlie  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main  was  offecled  by  a  slaughter,  within  a  century,  of  ten  millions 
of  the  species."  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  c^n  now 
be  scarcely  said  to  survive;  the  Maoris,  who  wore  estimated  by 
Captain  Cook,  about  a  century  ago,  at  about  100,000,  do  not  now 
exceed  56,000 ;  the  Caribs  of  the  Ikiti^h  Antilles  are  now  extinct, 
save  in  one  island;  while  the  native  races  of  Newfoundland  and 
Tasmania  have  loug  ajro  wholly  dLsappoared. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  tlie  history  of  colonization  is  the  history  of 
the  annihilation  of  native  races  :  that,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
savage  man  is  destined  to  disappear  before  civilized  man  :  that  in  the 
**  struggle  for  existence,"  tlie  inferior  races  must  give  way  to  the 
superior :  that  brown  and  red  men  have  no  right  to  obstruct  their 
superiors  in  fullilliiig  the  divine  command  to  be,  *'  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

This  is  a  short  and  8im])le  way  of  salving  over  our  consciences. 
Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  less  simple,  it  would  liavc  less  suggested  the 
ugly  misgiving  that  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought."  What 
may  be  in  the  designs  of  Providence  we  know  not.     This,  at  least,  we 

♦  For  the  Discussion,  see  Summary  of  the  Department, 
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^  know,  that  it  is  tiot  for  us  to  lunrp  the  f anctionf  of  FroriiltiMer, 
and  lurrogato  ftr  our  own  rash  assumptions  the  sanction  of  an 
iaserutabla  decree. 

I  pause  to  consider  whether  indeed  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  involves  the  extinction  of  its  least  favoured  members^  or  whether 
another  and  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  suggested  by  the 
teaching  of  modern  philosophy  and  religion. 

Several  practical  considerations  here  present  themselves.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  look  at  home,  at  t)ie  presence  amongst  ourselves, 
in  the  heart  of  our  great  cities,  of  our  own  civilized  savages^  the 

Kriahs  of  our  own  civilisation^  The  lessons,  which  are  being 
pced  upon  us  by  the  spectacle  of  our  own  di^aded  and  debased 
elasses,  will  not  be  without  their  instruction  with  respect  to  the 
(inestioif  beibre  us.  , 

Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  (as  has  been  well  observed*) 
eatermination.  In  the  interest  of  this  doctrine  of  human  progress, 
i^ally  rests  on  the  same  ground  on  which  barbarous  tribes  justify — 
as  even  some  nations  of  classical  antiquity  justified^— '<  the  extinction 
of  individual  life,  as  in  the  case  of  female  infants,  children  physically 
defective,  and  the  aged  " — a  view,  which,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  the 
smalleet  advance  in  humanity  and  real  civilization  sufficed  to  reject 
as  equally  shallow  and  barbarous. 

Then  again,  the  vices  incident  to  savage  nature  and  society  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  destruc- 
tive fbrces  of  European  contact  operate. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  "  that  the  decay  of  those  races  the 
numbers  of  which  have,  since  their  contact  with  Europeans,  so 
uiliformly  diminished,  was  ndvanoing  even  more  rapidly  under  the 
influences  of  iutestine  wars,  cannibalism,  and  the  habits  of  savage 
life  at  earlier  periods  of  their  history."  f  Nor  are  we  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  these  "  habits  of  savage  life  " 
have  aA  injurious  operation.  A  competent  observer  has  attributed 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  Maori  race  (already  referred  to)  **  mainly  to 
iheir  deficiencies  in  three  matters,  themselves  the  material  foundation 
of  all  domestic  economy — food,  clothing,  and  lodging."  % 

On  the  other  hand,  the  destructive  effects  of  intercourse  with 
Europeans  can  be  referred  to  definite  causes.  The  first  result  of 
such  intercourse  is,  almost  invariably,  the  introduction  of  ardent 
ftplrlts  and  flre->arms,  and,  not  unfrcqnently,  the  communication  of 
diloaeoM  before  unknown.  Another  and  a  deeper  consequence  is  the 
aboek  giten  to  native  ideas  and  social  systems,  which,  however  rude, 
have  at  leaet  maintained  the  elements  of  society. 

trpon  the  whole,  therefbre,  we  may  conclude  that,  however  difficult 
the  iask^  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  inferior  races  is 
capable  df  practical  solution ;  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  at 

•  "  International  Policy,'*  p.  642,  note. 
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once  tangible  and  preventiblc  ;  and  that,  after  all,  "  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  savage  and  semi-civilized  communities  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  regards  the  lowest  and  most  n^ected  classes  of 
European  society:  namely,  their  gradual  participation  in  the  best 
results — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral — of  Western  civilisaUoiu''  * 

How,  then,  shall  we  arrive  at  the  solution  we  desire  ?  Is  not  the 
first  step  the  rejection  of  all  a  priori  assumptions,  and  the  patient 
investigation  of  facts,  including  the  causes  of  our  miscarriages  in  the 
past  ?  Now,  the  principal  cause  of  past  miscarriage  has  been  a  failnre 
to  apprehend  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  civilised  end 
uncivilized  modes  of  thought,  habits  of  life,  and  states  of  society. 
This  misapprehension,  precluding  a  mutual  understandings  has  also 
precluded  the  natural  influence  of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  race. 
It  has  also,  in  many  cases,  nullified,  or  converted  into  positive  eiily 
measures  which  were  designed  for  good. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  is  the  understanding  of  our  past  mis- 
understandings, with  a  view  to  a  wiser  policy  in  the  fature.  And, 
in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  facts  and  experience. 

The  present  age  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  right  solotion 
of  such  a  problem.  As  modem  science  is  establishing  itself  npon 
a  broader,  more  tentative,  and  sounder  basis,  so  we  may  hope  that 
modern  statesmanship  is  becoming  more  philosophical,  more  ezperi* 
mental,  more  humane.  The  colonial  minister  has,  moreover,  for  his 
guidance,  a  multitude  of  facts,  comparative  as  well  as  positive. 
Travellers,  missionaries,  and  merchants  are,  day  by  day,  opening  up 
to  us  sources  of  information,  which  a  quickened  public  intelligence 
and  keener  political  tastes  eagerly  absorb.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  oar 
materials  we  might,  in  fact,  almost  construct  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
coin  the  word)  a  science  of  comparative  barbarology.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  arriving  at  a  juster  appreciation  of  our  national  responsi- 
bilities, and  of  the  inherent  difRcultics  in  the  way  of  their  discharge. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  wider  philosophy,  we  even  admit  that  there  is 
a  great,  though  unacknowledged,  debt  which  civilized  man  owes  to 
savage  man,  while  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity,  as 
regards  the  history  of  the  human  species,  leads  us  to  the  recognition 
of  human  aflinities  between  the  most  refined  and  the  most  degraded 
specimens  of  the  race. 

Acting  upon  this  enlarged  and  more  humane  view  of  our  relations 
towards  uncivilized  races,  our  first  endeavour  must  be  to  estimate 
aright  savage  nature  and  savage  manners.  This  done,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  the  process,  many  difficulties  will  have  disappeared,  and  that 
such  as  are  inherent  in  the  subject  are  capable  of  being  overcome 
by  means  within  our  own  control.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hutton,  from 
whose  essay  on  England  and  the  Uncivilized  CotnmunitieSy  I  have 
derived  much  assistance :  *'  The  points  of  difference  which  separate 
savage  from  ci\'ilized  existence  lie  much  deeper,  and  concern  Ainda- 
niental  n^\     (3  of  tlic  Intellectual  and  moral  nature  and  social  institu- 
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lions.  This  juster  appreciaiioa  also  brings  into  clearer  view  the 
attributes  of  oor  common  humanity.  The  exaggerated  importance 
often  assigned  to  the  question  of  races  is  thus  reduced  to  its  just 
proportions,  and  subor^nated  to  conceptions  at  once  more  general, 
and  affecting  matters  which  fail  to  a  far  greater  extent  within  the 
modifying  power  of  a  thoughtf  ol  and  wisely-directed  human  interven- 
tion ;  as,  for  example,  the  conditions  of  domestic  well-being,  laws 
affecting  property,  industry,  and  tbe  administration  of  justice,  with 
popular  education.  The  deeper  points  of  contrast,  when  impartially 
investigated,  are  seen  to  be  due,  not  chiefly  to  physical  conformation, 
but  to  social  influences,  slowly  accumulatiDg,  and  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  connect  themselves,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  with  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  and  constitute  stages  in  the 
general  growth  of  society."  * 

^*  The  real  interest  of  this  country  [says  Lord  Grey],  is  gradually  to 
train  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  [the  west  coast]  of  Africa  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  government,  until  they  shall  grow  into  a  nation 
capable  of  protecting  diemselves  and  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
so  that  the  interference  and  assistance  of  the  British  authorities  may, 
by  degrees,  be  less  and  less  required."  f 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this,  our  first  care  must  be  to  i^prehend  the 
distinctive  and  characteristic  features  of  savage  life  ;  to  bear  in  mind 
their  divergence  fi*om  the  European  model;  and  to  make  it  om* 
business  gradually  to  transmute  them  in  the  crucible  of  a  higher 
civilization,  by  the  force  of  example,  and  by  contact  with  European 
institutions. 

In  this  process,  we  shall  be  careful  to  respect  whatever  rudiments 
of  social  organization  we  may  find  already  existing,  not  heedlessly 
breaking  down  even  tyrannical  or  superstitious  customs  (unless,  indeed, 
we  see  our  way  to  establishing  something  better  in  their  place), 
but,  rather,  seizing  hold  of  whatever  good  points  may  under-lie  the 
native  institutions — family  ties,  local  attachments,  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience to  chiefs — it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  cherish  these  as  points  in 
common  between  us  and  them,  as  rudiments  and  germs,  elementary 
and  imperfect,  it  may  be,  but  sUU  capable  of  being  built  upon,  and  of 
being  ultimately  made  to  support  the  superstructure  of  civilization. 

The  first  foundations  of  a  new  social  system  will  have  been  laid 
when  provision  has  been  made  for  establishing  some  security  for  life 
and  property.  The  great  instrument  for  effecting  this  first  object, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  potent  solvent  of  barbarous  customs,  is  the  strong 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  shelter  of  law, 
and  of  a  system  of  police,  habits  of  settled  industry  will  begin  to  grow 
up,  and  with  these  Nomadism  will  tend  to  disappear.  Then^  when 
ihese  foundations  of  material  order  and  industry  have  been  laid,  the 
ground  will  have  been  prepared  for  the  action  of  moral  agencies,  and 
die  barbarous  people  will  have  become  amenable  to  the  most  potent 

*  *'  International  Policy." 
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and  only  efficacious  instrumento  of  clyilizaUon — ^namdy,  edaoation  and 
the  influences  of  Christianity. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  paying  loo  great  respect  to 
customs,  that  the  process  of  building  up  a  newctTilization  on  the  1 
of  a  gradual  transformation  of  barbarous  habits  and  manners  is  : 
garily  tediouis  and  unworthy  of  engaging  the  energies  of  m  higfabf-oiTil^ 
ized  imperiid  government,  it  must  be  answered  that,  at  any  nM^  nuire 
ambitious  and  compendious  schemes  havo  hitherto  failed  \  that,  ftfltir 
all,  races,  like  individuals,  con  only  be  elevated  by  self-effort,  by  effort^ 
moreover,  exercised  in  the  development  of  their  own  peculiar  gifts  % 
and  that,  though  the  first  beginning  may  be  difficult,  yet  that,  idien 
once  the  beginning  has  been  made,  subsequent  progress  will  procoed 
in  an  accelerated  ratio. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  our  relations  towards  barlMitnit 
peoples,  I  will  state  a  particular  case,  as  an  example  of  the  pnuttltel 
working  of  the  above  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  show  the  practlotl 
difiiculties  with  which  the  first  steps  towards  the  ciyiliaation  of  bMV 
barous  tribes  are  attended. 

The  case  which  1  cite  is  the  more  iustructive  in  that  the  dyUinng 
influence  is  exercised  over  tribes  independent  of  the  British  CrowHy 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  contact  with,  and  deference  to,  ft  snpefior 
civilization. 

Lord  Grey  describes  as  follows  *  the  i>osition  of  the  British  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa :  '^  The  ]K)sition  which  is  there  occupied  \ff 
this  country  is  very  singular  and  anomalous.  The  British  territory^ 
properly  so  called,  is  confined  to  the  forts,  and  the  distance  of  a 
cannon-shot  around  them.  Beyond  this  circle  no  dominion  is  claimed 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ;  but  British  influence  and  authority  extend 
over  an  area  of  not  less  tlian  8,()00  square  miles,  constitutiDg  the 
territories  of  various  native  chiefs,  and  inhabited  by  a  population 
estimated  at  400,000  souls  at  least."  lie  goes  on  to  say  that 
'<  Justice  is  administered  to  this  largo  population,  by  their  own  OOA- 
sent,  by  British  magistrates.  The  principal  of  these  magistrates  is  aki 
otFicer  who  bears  the  somewhat  strange  title  of  the  judicial  assesflCM^ 
who  sits  principally  at  Cape  Coaet  Castle,  and  exercises  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  proeet>dinp^  of  the  magistrates  who  sit  at  the  other 
forts.  The  population  of  the  country  under  British  influence  and 
protection  bring  their  various  disputes  for  decision  before  thesd 
magistrates,  on  whom  the  singular  duty  is  imposed  of  enforcing 
the  rude  laws  and  customs  of  so  uncivilized  a  people,  qualified  only 
by  those  plain  and  universal  i)rinciplcs  of  justice  which  even  the  moBi 
ignorant  races  understand  when  explained  to  them." 

It  is  of  course  a  consequence  of  this  system  ''  that  the  BritiA 
authorities  must  tolerate  much  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  F6p 
instance,  the  custom  of  domestic  slavery  is  too  firmly  established  to 
l>e  sudtlenly  altered."  It  luis  been  necessniy  to  recognize  it  within 
if.rtain  limits.     So,  again,  to  take  a  cognate  example  from  another 
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part  of  Africa,  poljgnmy  is  a  deepljr-t^oted  institution.  <'  It  is  one 
which  time  only  can  abrogate,  because  men  and  women  would  equallj 
oppose  any  riolent  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and  morality  would  suffer 
more  fVom  the  effects  of  such  violence  than  leaving  it  to  the  gradual 
extirpation  which  natural  causes,  and  judicious  but  indirect  measures^ 
will  most  probably  soon  bring  about."  *  The  important  question  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  with  respect  to  polygamy,  aa 
regards  converts  to  Christianity,  will  doubtless  bo  readily  recalled. 

Lord  Grey  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  public  administration  of 
justice  by  the  British  magistrates,  whose  practice  it  is  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  their  decisions,  has  been  a  powerful  instrumeut  of  im- 
provement, by  preventing  the  infliction  of  the  barbarous  punishments 
formerly  in  use,  and  by  gradually  diffhsing  more  correct  notions  as 
to  right  and  wrong,  and  as  to  what  actions  constitute  offences  which 
ought  to  be  punished."  It  is  thus  that  an  inroad  has  been  made 
upon  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  customs  connected  with  witch* 
craft  and  fetishism.  The  general  results,  moreover,  of  this  indirect 
and  suasive  influence,  exercised  by  our  officers  by  the  force  of  mere 
moral  asendancy,  have  been  the  cessation  of  intestine  wars  between 
the  chiefs,  and  "  a  slow  but  constant  mitigation  of  the  oppression  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Africa  is  subject  from  their 
rulers."  And  thus  we  see  how,  by  the  institution  of  a  judicial  autho- 
rity, working  in  consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  wisely 
restraining  itself  within  limits  adapted  to  a  low  stage  of  civilieation, 
and  yet  enlarging  itself  with  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  natire 
moral  sense,  '*  the  laws  and  customs  which  the  natives  recognize  are 
gradually  and  silently  brought  more  into  harmony  with  justice^  and 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Christian  nations." 

I  ought  properly  to  consider  this  subject,  also,  in  its  relation  to 
the  higher  races  represented  by  the  Kafirs  and  Maoris ;  but  having 
regard  to  time,  I  will  confine  myself,  in  what  remains,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  duty  of  this  country  towards  that  peculiar  peoplei 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  vastest  and  most  momentous  experiments  of 
modem  times — a  people  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  recent  pain- 
ful memories — I  mean  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Before  I  proceed  with  that  part  of  my  subject,  I  propose  to  touch 
upon  a  point  deeply  affecting  the  general  relations  between  this  country 
and  all  inferior  races  over  whom  she  exercises  control,  and  notably 
brought  into  prominence  by  recent  eyents  in  Jamaica. 

Much  as  has  been  written  and  said  on  that  deplorable  subject,  I 
question  whether  the  public  attention  has  sufficiently  riveted  itself  on 
that  which  I  take  to  bo  at  the  bottom  of  all  we  deplore — tho  military 
spirit,  tho  *'  heritage  of  triumphant  wrong,"  which  descended  to  our 
young  officers  from  the  Indian  mutiny,|  and  the  first-fruits  of  which 
wo  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  red  anarchy  of  Jamaican  martial  law. 

•  Parliamentary  paper,  quoted  in  "International  policy,"  p.  523. 
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The  spirit  of  which  I  speak,  rooted  in  an  utter  absence  of  reverence 
for  inferiors,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  members  of  the  military 
profession ;  it  exists,  in  even  a  more  intense  form,  in  the  dominant 
class  of  a  colonial  community  in  which  there  are  sharply-defined  con- 
trasts of  race.  It  will  suffice  to  allude  to  two  well-known  Idtters^* 
rdative  to  martial  law,  produced  before  the  CommissionerB^  in 
Jamaica,  which  embody  sentiments  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  limited 
to  the  respective  writers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  certain  allowances  must  be  made^  and, 
in  particular,  for  absence  from  home,  and  the  consequent  relaxation 
of  the  restraints  which  English  society  and  the  influence  of  English 
opinion  impose.  The  position,  too,  of  an  officer  or  colonist,  placed 
among  a  subject  race,  is  not  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  finer 
or  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature.  Yet,  after  all  allowances,  the 
broad  fact  remains,  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  higher  officials) 
English  society  in  India,  and  in  the  colonics  in  which  a  native  race 
exists,  is  to  a  great  extent  animated  with  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  and 
almost  brutal  disregard  for  the  feelings  (may  I  not  almost  add,  tho 
lives  ?)  of  the  inferior  race.  The  existence  of  sach  a  spirit  is  so  dis- 
graceful to  our  humanity  that  it  deserves  a  moment's  consideration. 
Its  origin  must,  I  think,  be  sought  in  two  kindred  motives — pride  of 
race  and  pride  of  birth.  The  former  regards  the  native  as  an  inferior 
creature;  the  latter  breeds  insolence.  Tho  two  together  indace  a 
caste-liko  spirit,  manifesting  itself  (the  military  element  being  pre- 
dominant in  India  and  the  colonies)  in  the  habits  of  every-day  life. 
It  oven  frames  for  itself  a  conventional  phraseology,  which  at  length 
becomes  a  second  nature,  and  builds  up  a  hard,  impassable  barrier 
against  the  better  and  more  generous  feelings  of  human  nature.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  second  nature  warp  the  judgment  and  harden 
the  heart,  that  in  times  of  action  the  conventional  becomes  the  actual 
standai'd  of  conduct.  Hence,  in  emergencies,  such  as  the  Indian 
mutiny,  or  the  late  disturbances  in  Jamaica  (where  tho  insurrection 
of  the  negro  was  resented  as  a  kind  of  personal  insult),  the  feeling 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  is  fatal  to  all  kindly  intercourse,  amounts 
to  a  negation  of  the  commonest  instincts^of  the  commonest  humanity. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  national  scandal  can  only  be  found  in  a 
changed  habit  of  mind ;  and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  an 
improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  society.  For,  after  all,  English 
officers  are  English  gentlemen  ;  and  society  at  large  is  responsible  for 
the  tone  of  ita  individual  members.  Perhaps,  if  theologians  could 
consent  for  a  season  to  substitute  for  baiTcn  controversy  the  guidance 
of  the  nation  in  the  weightier  matters  of  this  law,  public  morality 
might  not  suffer. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  negro  in  tho  British  West  Indies 
is  altogether  peculiar.  Our  West  India  Islands  are  neither  colonies 
nor  dependencies.  The  Creole  negro  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  raises 
no  questions  of  political  sui)rcmacy.      We  have  not  to  deal  with 

*  )See  *«  Report  of  Jamaica  Royal  Commission,  1866/'  pp.  399  and  756. 
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Maori  king  movements  or  Kafir  irruptions.  Our  rule  extends  over 
a  docile  race,  speaking  the  same  language  as  ourselves,  leavened 
to  a  great  extent  by  European  intercourse,  alien  to  the  West 
Indian  soil,  regarding  England  as  its  adopted  '^  home,"  and  venera- 
ting the  Queen  with  an  almost  more  than  Eoglish  reverence.  The 
problem  before  us  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  vastest  with  which  a 
great  civilized  nation  can  engage.  It  is  no  other  than  that  which  is 
occupying  also  the  anxious  attention  of  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States — namely,  the  re-organization  of  society,  after  a 
system  of  serfdom  or  slavery,  upon  the  basis  of  free  labour.  The 
problem,  as  it  regards  ourselves,  involves  the  consideration  of  some 
general  questions.  Has  emancipation  failed?  Has  it  failed,  at  least, 
in  Jamaica,  the  noblest  and  most  favoured  of  our  West  Indian  posses- 
sions ?  Or  can  we  perceive  the  regular  operation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  trace  in  the  disregard  of  ordinary  economical  laws,  the  grounds 
of  failure  in  the  past,  and  therefore  of  hope  for  the  future  ? 

I  will  briefly  touch  upon  a  question  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of 
this  inquiry — the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  civilization.  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  needs  affect,  at  every  step,  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem.  The  case  against  the  negro,  put  in  its  extreme 
form,  is  embodied  in  the  dictum  that  '^  auy  attempt  to  improve  his 
condition  is  warring  against  an  immutable  law  of  nature."  There  are, 
again,  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Matthew  Foster,  who  has  stated  that, 
after  a  long  life  of  hope  for  the  amelioration  of  the  negro,  he  had 
given  it  up  in  despair ;  or  distinguished  travellers,  such  as  Captain 
Burton  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  latter  of  whom  has  recently 
asserted  that  the  negro  **  has  little  in  common  with  the  white  man 
l>eyond  the  simple  instincts  of  human  nature."  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  authorities  at  least  equally  weighty.  Dr.  Livingstone 
(who,  by  the  way,  speaks  to  the  superiority  of  the  negro  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Coast — a  superiority  which 
he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  immunity  from  the  curso  of  slavery), 
on  being  asked,  by  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
whether  he  shared  in  the  opinion  recently  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  impossibility  of  elevating  the  African,  answers:  *^Not  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  some  time 
will  be  necessary  for  their  elevation ;  but  with  regard  to  their  capa- 
bilities I  have  no  doubt  whatever."*  Again,  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  who 
has  held  official  positions  in  various  parts  of  Africa  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  interrogated  by  the  same  Committee  as  to  his  im- 
pression of  the  capability  of  the  negro  for  managing  his  own  affairs. 
He  answers :  ^^  Certainly.  Perhaps  the  great  mass  of  them  at  present 
may  not  be  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs ;  but  they  may  be 
as  the  nation  becomes  educated.  I  do  not  see  why  they  have  not  the 
same  natural  capabilities  as  we  have."  Ho  is  Uien  asked  as  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  negro  settlements  may  attain ;  whether 

*  "Report  of  Select  Commitloe  of  House  of  Commons  on  Africa  (Western 
Coant),  June  26th,  1865,"  p.  282. 
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they  will  becomo  as  civilized  as  any  European  settlemeiit.  He 
answers  :  '<  Not  as  civilized  as  any  European  settlement ;  but  I  think 
that  tlicy  will  bo  sufficiently  civilized  to  conduct  a  decent  government.** 
In  answer  to  the  question  wliolhcr  ho  considered  the  pure  negro, 
without  admixture  of  any  other  blood,  capable  of  aniving  at  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  he  replies  :  ^'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.**  Q. 
''  Have  we  any  example  of  a  pure  negro  kingdom  arriving  at  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  ? "  A.  **  They  have  never  been  in  drcum* 
stances  to  do  it.'**  But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  point.  Wlierc 
eminent  authorities  thus  differ,  it  may  perhaps  be  pennitiady  in  the 
absence  of  ethnological  conclusions  to  tho  contrary,  to  hold  by  that 
moro  hopeful  view,  which  science  does  not  contradict,  which  the 
charities  of  history  favour,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  known 
antecedents  of  our  human  nature. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  problem  of  our  relations  with,  and  duty 
towards,  our  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  not  embarrassed  by 
despair  of  the  future  elevation  of  the  race,  we  must  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  failure,  in  gi*eat  port,  of  our  work  of  emancipation. 
Taking  Jamaica  as  a  crucial  instance,  to  what  ore  we  to  attribute  ita 
present  conspicuous  state  of  decay  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  emancipation, 
of  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  forced  labour  ?  Or  is  it  the  result 
of  recent  legislation  as  regards  its  great  stAjde,  of  the  abolition  of  the 
protective  duties  on  sugar  /  Or  shall  we  traverse  the  planters'  pleas, 
and  allirni  that  the  measures  for  securing  personal  freedom  and 
fVeedom  of  tmde  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vital  conditiona 
of  the  problem?  Shall  wo  maintain  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
race,  nor  of  slaveiy,  nor  yet  of  free  trade,  but  that,  in  all  its 
essential  features,  it  i^  tlie  same  problem  which  presents  itself  in 
all  Bparscly-popuhited  new  countries — an  economical  question  of 
capital  and  labour,  supply  and  demand,  which,  like  all  economical 
questions,  is  capable  of  being  grappled  with,  of  being  understood, 
and  successfully  surmounted  t  I  think  that  the  best  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  this  latter  view.  It  can  be  shown  historically  and 
statistically  that  the  decay  of  Jamaica  had  set  in  long  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  that  under  emancipation  our  other  sugar  colonies 
have,  by  a  wise  adaptation  of  themselves  to  their  altered  circum* 
stances,  not  only  surmounted  the  difficulties  incident  to  so  groat  a 
change,  but  have  (in  several  instance?,  at  least,  such  as  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  and  the  IMauririus)  actually  attained  to  a  higher,  and 
still  advancing,  state  of  prosperity;  while  statesmen,  like  Lord  Grey, 
attribute  the  exceptional  state  of  Jamaica  to  the  exceptional  infatua- 
tion with  which  her  planters,  as  a  body,  have  persistently  ignored 
the  logic  of  facts,  and  continued  to  hanker  after  a  pestilent  and  irre- 
coverable monopoly. 

The  following  graphic  account  by  a  contemporary,  resident  in 
Jamaica,  of  the  mciisnres  j)ursuod  by  the  planters  in  the  first  days  of 
emancipation,  will  at  once  illustrate  their  infatuated  policy,  and  throw 

*  "Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Africa  (Wcsteni 
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light  on  the  vexed  question  of  ^'  continuous  labour : "  <<  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  freedom,  the  attorneys  and  overseers  rather  resembled 
madmen  than  reasonable  beings.  Deprived  of  the  unrequited  labours 
of  the  slaves,  their  great  object  seemed  to  bo  to  assimilate  their  free- 
dom as  nearly  as  possible  to  slavery.  Meetings  of  planters  were 
held,  in  whioh  they  agreed  to  unite  in  fixing  the  wages  of  tho 
labourers  at  the  lowest  possible  amount,*  whilst  enormous  rents  were 
demanded  for  tho  labourers*  cottages  and  provision-grounds ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  a  per  capita  rental,  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  entire 
wages  of  the  labourers,  was  imposed  and  enforced.  Such  a  state  of 
thing*  oould  not  long  continue.  The  negroes  became  impatient  of 
such  impositions,  and  refused  to  submit  to  them,  which,  as  tho  rents 
were  deducted  from  the  wages,  led  to  their  refusing  to  work.  Tho 
managers  next  resorted  to  forcible  ejectment;  they  unroofed  their 
dwellings,  cut  down  their  bread-fruit  and  other  trees,  tore  up  their 
provisions  from  the  ground,  and  drove  the  people,  with  their  families, 
into  the  open  roads.  It  wa£i  this  impolitic  as  well  as  oppressive 
conduct  that  gave  tho  finishing  stroke  to  the  alienation  of  tho 
labourers  from  the  estates.  The  strong  local  attachments  of  the 
negroes  were  well  known  in  tho  island,  and  had  they  been  wisely 
taken  advantage  of,  might  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  estates ; 
but  they  were  made  use  of  only  to  coerce  and  punish,  and  thus  was 
severed  tho  only  tie  which  held  them  to  their  old  homes,  and  led 
them  to  obtain  land  of  their  own,  which  would  be  exempt  from  unjust 
extortion,  and  safe  from  tho  rude  hand  of  violence.  But  this  removal 
from  the  estates,  which  fii-st  arose  from  necessity,  soon  grew  to  bo  »in 
all-absorbing  passion ;  multitudes  speedily  followed  the  examples  that 
had  been  set  them,  and  abandoned  the  properties  on  which  they  had 
been  born,  to  become  possessors  of  their  own  lands,  until  many  estates 
became  altogether  abandoned,  and  on  nearly  all  the  numbers  of 
labourers  became  greatly  reduced,  the  people  preferring  tho  indepen- 
dence and  security  of  their  own  homesteads  to  the  expensive  and 
uncertain  tenure  of  tho  dwellings  on  their  masters'  properties."*!- 

The  length  of  this  paper  forbids  my  doing  rndTe  than  briefly  indi- 
cate some  of  the  chief  elements  upon  which  a  right  estimate  of  our 
own  responsibilities  towards  our  negro  fellow-subjects  seems  to 
depend.  The  nature  of  the  problem  is  well  stated  by  one  of  our 
most  successfhl  West  Indian  governors.  Lord  Harris,  in  a  despatch 
written  in  the  year  18d8,  says  that  "one  of  tho  many  errors  which 
have  been  committed  since  the  granting  of  emancipation  is  the  little 
attention  paid  to  any  legislation  having  for  its  end  the  formation 
of  a  society  on  true,  sound,  and  lasting  principles.  That  such 
an  object  could  be  attained  at  once,  was,  and  is,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but,  undoubtedly,  had  proper  measures  been  adopted,  much 
greater  progress  might  have  been  made.    As  the  question  at  pre- 

♦  The  writer  states  that  he  was  present  at  Montego  Bay  when  such  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  fixing  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  field-labourer  at  7Jd.  stcrlmg, 
although  they  had  before  sworn  their  value  to  be  four  bits,  or  1  j.  Cd.  sterling. 

t  *»Jamaica,  who  is  to  blame?"  London:  Effingham  Wilson,  p.  24. 
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Beat  Btands,  a  race  has  been  freed,  bat  a  socieij  has  not  been 
ibmied.  Libertj  has  been  given  to  a  heterogeneouB  maas  of  indi* 
fridoals,  who  can  onlj  oomprebeod  licence.  A  partidpatioii  in  tbe 
r^ts  and  priTil^es  and  daties  of  civilized  society  has  been  gmntad 
to  them ;  th^  are  onlj  capabb  of  enjoying  its  Tices.  To  alter  aoeh 
a  state  of  things,  Tigorous  and  prompt  measores  are  required,  in  order 
that  the  anthority  of  the  Uw  should  be  felt ;  greater  wei^  most  be 
g^ven  to  the  executive ;  to  humanize  the  people,  a  general  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  education  must  be  adopted ;  to  asnst  in  eivilifnlinn, 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  establishmoit  and  to  the 
easy  circumstances  of  a  superior  class,  especially  of  Eoropeanflb 
amongst  the  population."  * 

It  must  be  confessed  that  emancipation,  in  all  but  its  objeety  was  m 
sorry  piece  of  l^islation.  It  was  possible,  indeed,  by  act  of  pariin- 
ment,  to  confer  freedom  upon  800,000  slaves,  but  it  was  not  possible^ 
even  by  act  of  parliament,  summarily  to  remove  the  inveterate  cnrae 
which  slavery  had  engendered.  There  is  that  in  the  infamooa  and 
accursed  system  of  slavery  which  even  the  sovereign  power  of 
freedom  can  only  gradually,  slowly,  and  painfully  extirpate.  TTie 
problem  of  emancipation  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  how,  in  m 
tropical  country,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  easy,  where 
wants  are  few,  and  nature  is  lavish  in  her  gifts,  with  a  popula- 
tion thin  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  rich  territory— how,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  transition  may  be  made  from  a  qrstem  ci 
forced  to  free  labour,  and  natural  incentives  to  industrious  exertion  be 
substituted  for  the  coercion  of  the  whip.  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
tliat  the  government  of  1833  had  proposed  a  plan  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  this  problem,  which  was,  however,  subsequently  dropped. 
The  cliaracteristic  of  the  rejected  plan  was  *'  to  stimulate  the  negroea 
to  industry  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  their  provision-groonda, 
while  very  stringent  r^^ations  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  f^y^, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  were  to  have  been  established. 
The  design  of  these  proposals  was  to  substitute,  for  the  direct  coercion 
of  the  whip,  the  indirect  constraint  by  which  the  working  classes  in 
other  countries  are  driven  to  exertion — namely,  the  impossibility  of 
otlicrwise  obtaining  such  a  maintenance  as  their  habits  render  neces- 
sary to  them."  t 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  other  nations  have  profited  by 
our  mistakes,  and  that  in  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French  sugar 
colonies  emancipation  has  been  treated  as  a  gradual  process. 

The  future  of  our  West  India  colonies  must  depend  largely  upon  their 
government.  The  experience  of  Jamaica  has  shown  the  unsuitable- 
ness  in  such  a  community  of  representative  institutions.  An  elective 
representative  assembly  is,  in  fact,  in  the  conflict  of  the  white  and 
coloured  races,  an  oligarchic  tyranny  veiled  in  a  popular  dress.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  government  which  shall  devote  itself  impartially  to  the 

*  "  The  Colooial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  Adminifttratlon,"  vol.  1.  p.  86. 
t  Ihidy  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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interesta  of  both  races,  and  which,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  negro,  shall 
charge  itself  with  the  triple  functions  of  protection,  guidance,  and 
control.  Such  a  government  is  to  be  sought,  for  a  time,  at  least,  in 
a  paternal  despotism. 

The  first  step  towards  reclaiming  the  negro  to  habits  of  order 
and  settled  industry  must  be  an  impartial  and  trusted  administra- 
tion of  justice:  If  anj  defect  was  conclusively  established  by  the 
late  inquiry  in  Jamaica,  it  was  the  need  of  a  stipendiary  magistracy. 
There  is  an  elaborate  return  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, bearing  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas- in-the-East,  which  is  worthy  of  attentive  study.* 

Again,  the  state  not  only  of  Jamaica,  but  of  the  other  West  India 
Islands,  points  to  the  necessity  of  measures  for  preventing  vagrancy,  for 
regulating  native  settlements,  for  encouraging  settled  industry,  and 
for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  elementary  conditions  of  morality 
and  health. 

The  principal  agents  for  effecting  these  primary  requirements  will 
be  an  efficient  police,  the  enactment  of  a  bastardy  law,  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals,  and  a  well-organized  system  of  medical  supervision, 
the  construction  of  roads,  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  a  system  of  industrial,! 
compulsory,^  unsectarian  education . 

For  these  purposes  the  government  must  be  furnished  with  means; 
and,  next  to  a  sound  administration  of  justice,  a  wisely-adjusted 
system  of  fiscal  economy  will  be  found  a  potent  agent  of  govern- 

*  <«  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Royal  €k>mmi8sion,  1866,"  p.  1082. 

f  *«  What  is  wanted  is  an  education  that  would  malce  intelligent  laboorera 
and  uaefal  citizens,  and  no  system  seems  so  likely  to  accomplish  this  object  as 
induBtrial  schools,  where  learning  and  labour  should  be  taught  together.  Such 
a  system  of  education  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  economy  of  expense, 
by  contributing  comdderably  towards  its  own  support,  but  it  would  tend  to 
remove  the  idea  of  disgrace  which,  in  Jamaica,  is  attached  to  field  labour,  and 
make  it  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  would  also  accustom  them  to 
the  use  of  better  implements  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  improved  and  more 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  which  could  not  but  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  There  is  at  present  one  institution  of  this  des- 
cription, established  in  the  parish  of  Metcalfe,  by  the  agent  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  not  only  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  other  useful  trades,  as  tanning,  smith's  and  carpenter*B  work,  and  a 
saw-mill  moved  by  water  power,  and  a  fair  crop  of  sugar  is  also  cultivated  and 
manufactured.  This  valuable  institution  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  self-sup- 
porting ;  its  influences  are  seen  for  miles  round  in  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  people,  their  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  a^d  general  good  conduct." 
Jamixiea^  who  is  to  blame  f  p.  80. 

{  *«  The  great  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  such  an  object 
[the  establishment  of  schools  such  as  that  in  the  parish  of  Metcalfe]  **  arises  from 
the  indifference  of  the  parents,  who  have  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  are  generally  unwilling  to  incur  the  least  expense  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  or  even  to  forego  any  little  services  they  may  be  able  to 
render  them  in  their  work  or  at  their  ground.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  schools  have  been  but  very  poorly  attended,  and  that  attendance  very  fltful 
and  irr^^lar.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  com- 
pulsory education  ought  not  to  be  adopted.**    /amoica,  who  it  to  hlame  f  p.  81. 
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mental  civilizing  influence.    In  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  prineiidee 
of  taxation  is  the  difference  between  civiiiied  and  nndvilked  eom- 
munitiea  made  manifest.    The  reasons  which  induce  the  goremiiMnls 
of  Europe  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  wodking  dananit 
with  whom  subsistence  is  difficult,  and  the  motive  to  exertion  urgent^ 
fiiil  of  application  in  the  case  of  the  semi«civilized  people  of  a  tropical 
eountiy,  whose  standard  of  physical  comfort  is  low  and  easily  aati^ 
fied.    In  a  word,  in  such  a  communitj  direct  taxation,  whieh  presaea 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  proved  to  be  at  once  the  moat  pro- 
ductive source  of  revenue,  and  incidentallj  an  instrument  of  high 
value  in  the  work  of  civilization.   An  example  of  a  mischievona  ay  tern 
of  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  history  of  Jamaica.    Tbere^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  planters,  an  ad  valot'em  dutj  of  12^  par 
cent,  is  imposed  upon  the  import  of  articles  ordinarily  in  lua  hj 
the  negro  peasantry.    There  is  also  a  tax  charged  upon  horaea 
and  carts.     The  obvious  effect  of  these  taxes  is  to  obstmeft  the 
advancement  of  the  people  in  ways  of  industry,  in  material  comfort^ 
and  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life.    It  should,  moreover,  be  an  olgeet 
of  the  government  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  iutelligent  co-operatkm 
of  the  negroes,  by  publication  of  the  official  accounts,  and  by  the 
specific  appropriation  of  local  taxes  to  local  objects,  such  as  ednca* 
tion  and  public  roadi^. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  importa 
without  expressing  astonishment  at  the  apathy  which,  regardlesa  of 
the  prodigal  wealth  of  nature,  allows  commodities  to  be  introdnoed 
from  abroad  which  could  be  supplied,  to  the  common  advantage  of 
estate-proprietor  and  peasant,  by  the  rich  soil  and  varied  climate  of 
Jamaica  itself.  *'  I  have  no  patience,"  exclaims  Mr.  Sewell,  '*  to 
listen  to  their  complaints,  when  I  look  at  the  unbounded  wealth 
and  wonderful  resources  of  the  country.  They  cry  out  at  the  high 
price  of  labour,  and  pretend  they  cannot  grow  corn,  when  com  ia 
grown  at  five  times  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  to 
Jamaica  at  a  handsome  profit.  They  import  beef,  and  tongueSi  and 
butter,  though  this  very  parish  of  Manchester  offers  advantages  for 
raising  stock  that  no  portion  of  America  possesses.  They  import 
mackerel,  and  salmon,  and  herrings,  and  codfish,  though  Jamaica 
waters  abound  in  the  most  splendid  kind  of  fish.  They  import 
woods,  though  Jamaica  forests  are  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  their  timber.  They  import  tobacco,  though 
their  soil,  in  many  districts,  is  most  excellent  for  its  growth.  The 
negroes,  who  have  never  been  taught  these  things,  are  learning  them 
slowly  by  experience,  and  a  gradual  decline  in  certain  articles  of 
import,  demonstrates  that  they  now  raise  on  tlicir  properties  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  own  provisions."  ♦ 

It  remains  only  to  glance  at  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  The  fact  is  that,  in  Jamaica,  as  in  the  other  islands, 
tlie  negro,  like  the  Irishman,   has  on  instinctive  hankering  after 

-  "The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British  \Vo4t  ladies."    p.  228. 
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the  ownership  of  land.  Henco  the  propensity,  sinoe  emanoipatioD,  to 
abandon  the  estates  for  small  holdings  of  their  own,  either  in  the 
mountains,  or  on  the  unoccupied  wastes  which  abound  in  all  the 
islands  except  Barbadoes.  Those  plots  of  laud  (which  are  cultivated 
as  provision-grounds,  or  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee,  or 
arrowroot,  ginger,  and  spices)  are  either  purchased  as  freeholds,  or 
irregularly  squatted  upon.  The  bearing  upon  the  labour  question  of 
this  propensity  for  the  acquisition  of  land  is  obvious.  In  Jamaica 
alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  out  of  a  population  of  upwards  of 
350,000  blacks,  some  60,000  are  freeholders,  while  only  30,000  arc 
employed  as  labourers  upon  the  sugar  estates.  The  bearing,  also,  of 
this  hmd  question  upon  the  late  disturbances  in  that  island  will  not 
be  forgotten.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  upon  aright  solution  of  the  many 
important  questions  which  turn  upon  the  tenure  of  land  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  Jamaica  will  largely  depend.  For  instance, 
aooepting  facts,  cannot  this  negi*o  propensity  for  land  be  turned  to 
account  T  Is  there  any  necessary  conBict  of  interest  between  the 
large  proprietors  and  the  small  freeholders?  Are  we  to  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that,  along  with  slavery,  the  day  of  large  estates  is 
bygone,  and  that  freedom  can  best  be  worked  out  by  a  population  of 
peasant  proprietors?  If  I  may  refer  to  the  result  of  inquiries  which 
I  myself  made  whilst  in  Jamaica,  I  may  state  it  as  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  anticipatiug  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  large  estates 
for  a  system  of  petite  culture.  And,  indeed,  such  a  revolution  is  to 
be  deprecated  in  the  interest  of  the  negroes  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  which  requires  capital,  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  wealth ;  and  still  more,  because,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  staple  cultivation,  the  Europeans  also  would  withdraw,  and  thus 
a  fatal  check  would  be  given  to  tho  civilization  of  the  negroes. 
There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  dearth 
of  labour  as  a  dearth  of  capital  under  which  Jamaica  suffers ;  at  any 
rate,  that  the  question  of  capital  is  at  least  as  material  as  that  of 
labour ;  and  that,  where  capital  is  at  hand,  and  wages  are  regularly 
paid,  a  fair  supply  of  continuous  labour  may  be  reckoned  upon.  Not 
but  that  the  labour  of  the  negroes  must  be  supplemented  by  imported 
labour.  Such  extraneous  supply,  in  all  the  islands,  probably,  except 
Barbadoes,  is  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  uncertainty  of  the 
native  supply.  Trinidad  is  a  capital  instance  of  tho  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  well-organized  system  of  immigration.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest  between  coolies 
and  Creoles. 

Beyond  this,  the  planters,  loyally  accepting  emancipation  and  free 
trade,  must  look  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture, 
and,  above'all,  to  the  inspiring  new  relations  of  confidence  and  good- 
will between  themselves  and  the  freed  peasantry.  A  chief  step  in 
this  direction  will  be  a  fair  adjustment,  by  law,  of  tho  relations 
between  employer  and  employed,  such  as  is  embodied  in  the  Master 
and  Servants'  Act  of  Barbadoes. 
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It  is  also  a  serious  question  whether  the  goyemment  ought  not  to 
enforce  strictly,  with  peremptory  provisions  for  forfeiture  and  resump- 
tion, the  laws  imposing  quit  routs,  or  land  tax,  upon  ruinate  or  aban- 
doned estates.  Tho  Grown  might,  in  such  cases,  lay  oat  village 
settlements,  and  allot  lands  to  negro  cultivators,  at  a  fixed  rent, 
and  on  a  certidn  tenure,  with  provisions  for  the  ultimate  vesting  in 
the  tenant  of  tho  ownership  in  fee  simple. 

Tho  possessory  law  of  Jamaica,  which  gives  a  title  after  an 
occupation  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  applies  only  to  lands  upon 
which  the  quit  rent  has  been  paid  for  twenty  years  at  least. 
Practically,  therefore,  tho  law  operates  harshly  against  squatteni, 
and  to  the  undue  advantage  of  the  legal  owner.  It  would  appear  to 
be  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  a  country  in  whidh  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  unoccupied,  and  in  a  community  com* 
posed  of  a  dominant  proprietory  class  on  tho  one  hand,  and  an 
Ignorant  and  semi-civilized  peasantry  on  the  other,  it  consists  with 
public  policy  that  the  law  should  be  strained  in  favour  of  absentees^ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  to  tho  perversion  of  real 
justice,  and  to  tho  direct  encouragement  of  disorder  and  chronic 
discontent. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  referring  to  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  upon  recent  events  in  Jamaica.  In  what  I  have  written,  I 
have  advocated  the  supreme  exercise,  at  all  times,  and  towards  all- 
even  the  most  lowly — races  subject  to  our  dominion,  of  a  moral  and 
humane  national  iiifluence.  But  if  indeed,  as  is  alleged,  there  is  one 
law  for  the  European,  and  auother  for  the  African  ;  if  indeed  public 
opinion  reverses  the  rule  of  Christian  morality,  and  acts  towards  the 
humble  negro,  not  as  it  would  act,  or  be  acted  by,  in  the  case  of  a 
civilized  equal ;  then  all  that  I  have  written  has  been  written  in 
vain. 

The  capital  question,  then,  before  us  at  the  present  time  is  this : 
<^  Is  the  heart  of  the  nation  right  in  this  Jamaica  matter,  or  is  itnotT  " 
Notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  think  that 
it  is  right  and  sound  to  the  core.  I  will  go  further,  and  even  assume 
that  those  who  err  err  not  so  much  from  degeneracy  from  the  old 
English  spirit  as  from  ignorance  of  facts — culpable  ignorance  it  may 
be,  but  still  ignorance  of  the  common  facts  which  a  Royal  Commission 
has  authoritatively  established.  Those  facts  are  before  the  nation  ; 
and  the  ultimate  appeal  in  this  great  national  inquest  lies  not  to  a  few 
literary  cynics,  but  to  the  warm  heart  and  rough  but  true  instincts  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  If  I  do  not  read  the  national  verdict  amiss, 
I  read  it  in  a  record  of  burning  indignation,  and  shamo  unutterable^ 
at  the  deeds  of  blood  which,  most  unnecessarily,  were  perpetrated 
against  an  inferior  race  during  the  hell-like  saturnalia  of  martial  law. 
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How  may  tJie  Extradition  of  Criminab  be  best  secured  con- 
sistently with  the  right  of  Asylum  f     By  P.  H.  Bathbone. 

IT  seems  singular  that  previous  to  1842  there  was  no  single  country 
with  which  we  had  a  treaty  for  extradition.  The  explanation 
may  be  the  greater  difficulty,  in  those  days,  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another ;  and,  so  far  as  the  continent  was  concerned,  the 
general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  passport  system  may  have  had 
some  influence.  In  1842,  a  very  short  clause  was  attached  to  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  providing  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  guilty  of 
the  crimes  of  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  piracy,  robbery,  forgery, 
or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper.  Absurdly  meagre  as  this  list  of 
crimes  was,  the  extradition  treaty  condudod  with  France  the  ycai^ 
following  (1843)  still  less  approached  completeness,  providing,  as  it 
did,  only  for  the  cases  of  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  forgery,  and 
fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

Even  with  this  incomplete  convention  there  was  some  difficulty. 
The  Act  passed  by  Parliament  provided  different  formalities  to  those 
specified  in  the  convention  as  necessary  to  be  gone  through  previous 
to  the  surrender  of  a  criminal ;  and  the  French  authorities,  having 
complied  with  the  latter,  felt  naturally  aggrieved  when  they  found 
these  were  not  sufficient.  Owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  up  to 
1852,  out  of  fourteen  criminals  demanded  by  the  French  govern- 
ment^  only  one  had  been  surrendered ;  and  in  this  case  the  man 
was  captured  in  Jersey,  whose  procedure  differs  from  our  own. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  naturally  the  result  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  Britbh  government,  after  strong  remonstrances  from  that  of 
France,  entered  into  a  new  convention.  This  convention  stipulated 
expressly  that  no  prisoner  surrendered  under  it  should  be  punished 
for  a  political  offence  committed  previous  to  surrender.  The  cata- 
logue of  offences  was  very  QarefuUy  drawn  out,  and  was,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  very  unobjectionable,  though  complete. 
With  some  alterations  and  added  safeguards,  which  the  French 
'  government  were  quite  willing  to  entertain,  this  convention  received 
the  approval  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  on  either  side  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  Bill  for  giving  it  effect  was  introduced.  Unfortu* 
nately,  at  this  time  the  famous  lot  des  suspects  was  introduced,  and 
created  so  strong  a  feeling  against  the  Emperor  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  Ilad  it  got  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  completeness  and  statesm^ike  character  of 
the  measure,  together  with  the  clear  and  definite  principles  upon 
which  it  was  based,  would  have  probably  been  fatal  to  its  success  in 

*  For  the  Disoossion,  see  Summary  of  the  Department. 
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an  assembly  so  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  muddled  their 
brains  away  in  making  sufTicient  money  to  buy  their  seats. 

The  question  remained  in  thi»  unsatisfactory  state  until  the  latter 
end  of  1865,  except  that  a  convention  was  concluded  with  Denmark 
in  18G2.  Tlic  patience  of  the  French  government  at  length  came  to 
an  end,  and  they  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  Con* 
sidcrablc  negotiation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a  pro- 
visional Act  Inst  Session,  with  an  intimation  from  the  Lord  Ghancelior 
that  the  subject  would  probably  occupy  Parliament  next  Sesrfon* 
This  Act,  however,  only  altered  the  procedure,  and  did  not  enlaras 
the  list  of  crimes,  which  remained  as  absurdly  imperfect  and  eapn- 
cious  as  before. 

"We  have  as  yet  no  extradition  treaty  witli  Belgium,  and  Ostetid 
being  as  near  almost  as  Calais,  it  would  seem  rather  supeffluoQS 
stupidity  in  any  one  to  fly  to  France  instead  of  Belgium,  were  it  not 
that  some  of  tlie  classes  of  crime  omitted  by  the  French  treaty  are 
precisely  those  which  are  likely  to  be  committed  by  men  In  a  posi* 
lion,  and  with  sufhcient  education^  to  render  flight  to  the  continent  A 
feasible  means  of  escape. 

As  to  the  danger  of  rendering  the  right  of  asylum  for  ][>oIiticAl 
offences  insecure,  there  does  not  seem  any  insuperable  difficulty  III 
making  that  danger  void  fVom  remoteness.  Tlie  French  govemment 
have  proved  their  good  faith  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  Lord 
Cranworth  mcnlioned  that  in  a  case  when  a  man  liad  been  surrendered 
by  Belgium  on  a  charge  of  rape,  which  was  found  to  break  down,  the 
government  refused  to  try  him  for  the  minor  offence  of  assault  with 
intent,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Belgium.  The  truth  is,  we  Engliah 
are  too  much  inclined  to  treat  with  foreign  governments  as  if  thej 
were  destitute  of  the  commonest  principles  of  honour,  and  we  then 
wonder  at  the  almost  universal  dislike  with  which  our  nation  is 
regarded. 

The  questions  for  to-day's  discussion  would  seem  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  following  heads : — 

1 .  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  extradition  treaties  at  all  t 

2.  To  what  classes  of  crimes  ought  such  treaties  to  be  restricted  t 

3.  What  guarantees  are  requisite  to  prevent  abuses? 

I.  I  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  detain  the  meeting  npoil 
the  first  question  were  it  not  that  an  article  in  last  Saturday'is 
Examiner  maintains  the  inadvisability  of  extradition  treaties  at  alL 
The  principal  arguments,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  of  this  article^ 
arc,  that  the  first  Napoleon  imposed  extradition  treaties  on  surround- 
ing nations,  that  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  the  present  onee 
have  been  the  result  of  foreign  dictation.  Really  these  are  the 
arguments  of  a  bygone  ago,  and  the  last  one  is  especially  humiliating. 
A IX?  we  so  weak  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  right  for  fear  other 
nations  should  suppose  wo  were  dictated  to?  One  argument  remains, 
however,  of  more  force  than  the  othei-s  (for  they  are  merely  appeals 
to  obsolete  prejudices),  which  is,  the  difficulty  that  may  nnse  some- 
times in  distinguishing  between  political  and  non-political  offences. 
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Take,  for  example^  the  case  Sir  Hugh  Cairfis  alluded  to— Dttmely, 
supposing  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassin  had  found  his  way  to  England, 
could  we  possiblj  have  made  up  our  minds  not  to  give  him  up  ? 
And  yet  his  was  said  to  be  essentially  a  political  offence.  I  should 
answer  to  this,  that  Booth's  was  not  essentially  a  political  crime,  but 
a  crime  against  humanity,  committed  under  the  influence  of  political 
excitement,  and  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  n  great  country  to 
screen  such  crimes. 

A  case  of  greater  difficulty  did  arise  when  a  slave,  in  escaping 
from  slavery  in  the  United  States,  killed  his  master  and  got  away  to 
Canada;  or  one  might  arise  should  a  body  of  politick  prisoners 
overpower  their  gaolers  and  break  out  of  prison,  and  some  of  the 
gaolers  be  killed  in  the  struggle.  In  both  these  cases  the  crime  is 
essentially  a  political  one.  The  essence  of  a  political  crime  ocems  to 
be  that  it  is  rebellion  against,  resistance  to,  the  action  of  a  certain 
form  of  government,  whether  by  armed  force  or  not ;  and  if  that 
resistance  involves  loss  of  life,  that  fact  docs  not  take  it  out  of  the 
category  of  political  offences.  Assassination  has,  by  common  consent, 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  foul  and  unnatural  way  of  pursuing 
political  ends,  just  as  the  use  of  poison,  or  the  destruction  of  un- 
armed men  or  prisoners,  would  be  considered  a  foul  and  unnatural 
way  of  carrying  on  war ;  and  therefore  assassination,  being  a  crime 
against  humanity,  ceases  to  be  a  political  offence.  The  Examiner 
argues  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  nation 
where  he  is  caught,  not  in  those  of  the  country  where  the  crime  is 
committed,  and  from  which  he  has  fled.  Docs  the  Examiner  really 
mean  what  it  says  ?  Take  the  very  case  of  Booth.  Is  it  expedient 
that  all  the  witnesses  which  would  have  been  requisite  should  have 
been  brought  over  here  1  Or  suppose  he  had  fled  to  France,  would  it 
have  been  desirable  that  he  should  he  tried  before  French  judges, 
with  a  course  of  procedure  entirely  different,  with  witnesses  probably 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the  accused  himself  not 
improbably  so  t  Would  it  be  desirable  he  should  bo  tried  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  where  the  crime  was  committed,  so  that 
if  a  link  was  missing  in  the  evidence,  it  could  not  be  supplied  before 
the  expiration  of  months  ?  If  a  man  lives  in  England  or  in  France, 
he  knows  what  to  expect  from  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  ho 
lives ;  but  to  try  liim  in  a  country  with  different  laws  and  different 
punishments  for  a  crime  committed  in  his  own,  seems  to  be  neither 
just,  nor  reasonable,  nor  expedient.  I  therefore  respectfully  submit 
that  extradition  treaties  are  a  necessary  complement  to  railways, 
steamers,  and  the  abolition  of  passports. 

II.  But  to  what  classes  of  crimes  should  such  treaties  be  restricted  ? 

(a).  To  crimes  against  the  person,  murder,  attempt  to  murder, 
offences  against  women  with  violence,  manslaughter,  &c. 

Here  two  remarks  seem  required — first,  that  extradition  ought 
not  to  take  place  except  for  serious  offences ;  and  accordingly  the 
1852  convention  provides  that  only  those  cases  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  felonies  in  England,  and  which  in  France  subject 
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die  culprit  to  severe  and  degrading  punishmcntfl,  shall  be  subjectA 
for  the  action  of  the  treaty ;  secondly,  the  crime  shoold  in  both  coun- 
tries be  recognized  as  sach,  e.g.j  in  England  death  ensuing  from  a 
duel  subjects  the  surviving  principal  and  the  seconds  to  a  charge  of 
murder.  This  is  not  the  case  in  France,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  France  ought  to  be  required  to  carry  out  the  extradition  treaty 
in  such  a  case. 

(6).  To  crimes  against  property — first,  to  those  involving  no 
breach  of  trust,  thefts,  robbery,  forgery,  fraudulent  bankropCey ; 
secondly,  to  those  involving  breach  of  trust,  such  as  embesslenirat 
by  clerks  or  servants,  or  thefts  by  servants. 

(c).  To  serious  crimes  against  private  character. 

(J).  Perjury,  subornation  of  witnesses. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  mere  offences  agunst  morality,  how- 
ever  outrageous,  should  not  be  subjects  of  extradition,  and  it  would 
seem  almost  questionable  whether  bigamy  should  be  included,  except 
when  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  fact  of  the  first  marriage  was 
concealed  from  the  second  wife,  and  it  would  then  be  treated  as  an 
injury  done  through  fraud  to  her. 

III.  And,  lastly,  wliat  guarantees  are  requisite  to  prevent  abuaes  ? 

First — ^Tho  power  should  bo  retained  of  terminating  the  conven- 
tion at  a  certain  notice. 

Secondly — Security  should  be  given  that  the  prisoner  shall  have 
public  trial  within  a  certain  reasonable  time ;  and  that  he  shall  be 
tried  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  surrendered,  and  for  no  other. 
Notice,  too,  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
country  surrendering  the  prisoner,  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  arc  carried  out  in  these  respects. 

Thirdly — ^No  prisoner  should  be  surrendered  except  upon  a  clear 
statement  and  full  particulars  of  the  crime  committed,  and  upon 
proof  of  identity  as  provided  in  the  convention  of  1852. 

With  precautions  similar  to  those,  surely  wc  could  safely  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  which  at  present  attaches  to  us — that,  owing  to  our  sus- 
picions of  foreign  governments,  and  the  inability  of  our  Parliament 
to  examine  carefully  into  the  real  state  of  the  question,  we  are  the 
convenient  refuge  for  all  the  manifold  forms  of  scoundrelism  which 
war  against  society. 


On  the  Same.     By  JouN  Westlake,  Barrister. 

I  HAVE  thought  it  useful  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  chief 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  the  practical  working 
of  an  extradition  treaty  with  France,  and  of  the  method  of  over* 
coming  it  which  has  been  taken  by  Parliament  during  the  last 
Session. 
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The  difficuUj  on  the  part  of  France  was  real,  and  not  raised  bj  any 
oaptiousness  or  undue  senaibilitj.  I  hope  that  the  remedy  will  prove 
effectual,  as  a  similar  one  appears  already  to  have  proved  in  the 
United  States ;  but  if  any  further  question  should  arise,  a  full 
understanding  of  the  case  will  facilitate  its  solution. 

Locomotion  is  now  so  easy  that  if  criminals  could  safely  reckon  on 
attaining  impunity  by  crossing  a  frontier  or  a  narrow  sea,  the  incon- 
venience would  be  quite  intolerable.  A  French  criminal  escaping  to 
England,  or  an  English  criminal  escaping  to  France,  must  be  tiied  in 
one  of  the  two  jcountries.  Now,  whatever  the  ease  of  locomotion,  it 
must  always  be  more  easy  to  carry  one  criminal  back  than  to  bring 
many  witnesses  after  him.  Nor  are  the  witnesses  only  wanted  for  the 
day  of  trial :  it  is  often  necessary  that  they  should  see  the  prisoner 
before  that  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  can  identify  him  ; 
and  often,  again,  it  happens  on  the  day  of  trial  itself  that  some  point 
requii^s  to  be  cleared  up,  and  is  cleared  up  by  evidence  adduced  at 
the  briefest  notice,  when  the  trial  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  which  could  not  be  adduced  if  it  had  to  be  sought  in  another 
country.  We  must,  therefore,  reject,  as  chimerical,  the  idea  some- 
times put  forward,  that  fugitive  criminals  can  be  effectually  tried  in 
the  country  to  which  they  have  escaped  ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
make  the  country  a  den  of  thieves,  we  must  acquiesce  in  extradition 
as  one  of  the  permanent  and  generally-admitted  necessities  of  society. 
Nor  is  it  less  generally  admitted  that  the  extradition  can  only  be 
suffered  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as,  by  the  law  of  the  countiy 
which  suffers  it,  would  warrant  the  detention  of  the  criminal  for  trial 
if  the  offence  had  been  committed  within  its  limits.  The  divergence 
takes  place  at  the  point  when  that  principle  has  to  be  applied  between 
two  countries  wluch  adopt  different  systems  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  criminals  are  detained  for  triaL 

In  England,  as  we  know,  there  must  for  that  purpose  be  primd- 
facie  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  not  only  given  on  oath, 
but  reduced  into  writing  and  signed  by  the  witnesses  ;  these  are  what 
we  call  depositions,  and  they  remain  distinct  from  the  formal  indict* 
ment  which  is  afterwards  presented  against  the  person  detained,  not 
by  the  magistrate  who  ordered  the  detention,  but  by  the  prosecutor. 
In  France,  the  detention  is  ordered  by  a  magistrate,  upon  such 
evidence  as  satisfies  him  of  there  being  sufficient  ground  for  the 
accusation ;  but  that  evidence,  and  all  further  evidence  which^  is 
acquired  during  the  detention  of  the  accused,  the  whole  of  which  period 
is  occupied  by  the  authorities  in  carefully  investigating^  the  case,  are 
worked  up  into  an  acte  d^accttacuUon^  which  differs  in  two  main 
points  from  an  English  indictment.  First,  it  is  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented, not  by  an  independent  prosecutor,  but  by  a  functionary 
acting  in  constant  communication  with  the  committing  magistrate, 
and,  like  him,  a  member  of  the  great  official  hierarchy  of  justice. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  a  formal  instrument,  but  a  copious  narrative,  in 
which  the  facts  that  have  been  deposed  to  are  given  sometimes  in  the 
words  of  the  witnesses,  and  sometimes  in  those  of  the  prosecution, 
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and  which  in  either  case  are  mixed  with  the  inferences  aad  thMriea 
of  the  prosecution,  and  graced  with  rhetorical  artifice  wfA  monl 
invective.  The  ultimate  trial  commences  with  the  reading  of  ihb 
piece,  and  from  it  the  jury  derives  all  it«  knowledge  of  what  has 
preceded.  The  same  or  other  witnesses  may  he  produced  to  the. 
jury,  but  the  precise  evidence  on  which  tlie  crimunal  was  detained 
does  not  re-appear,  perhaps  does  not  even  continue  to  exist  in  ft  Ibmiel 
or  distinct  shape. 

Most  persons  aie  probably  aware,  from  the  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  recent  difficulty  about  the  pn'ma-faeie  evidence  of  gnilt^ 
which  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  extradition,  has  been  oonoerned, 
in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  mode  of  authenticating  depoaitioiui* 
I  shall  presently  explain  more  fully  what  it  was,  but  I  wish  my 
hearers,  as  a  pi'eparation  for  entering  into  it,  to  realife  that  for  a 
French  magistrate  to  ask  an  English  one  for  depositiens,  or,  rather, 
for  an  English  magistrate  to  offer  them,  since  no  French  one  aske  Air 
them — is  to  offer  documents,  or  copies  of  documents,  about  whioh 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  because  our  law  positively  requires  them 
to  bOi  signed  by  the  witnesses  and  preserved  distinct ;  but  that  for  aa 
English  magistrate  to  ask  a  French  one  for  depositions  will  be  vnder^ 
stood  as  asking  for  his  notes,  or  copies  of  Ids  notes,  of  what  the 
witnesses  said  before  him,  and  for  all  other  information,  possibly  even 
for  all  theories,  which  he  has  received  or  formed,  and  may  feel  die-? 
posed  to  incorporate  in  the  acte  (Taccusatwriy  often  too  without 
distinctioD,  or  without  the  means  in  the  memoranda  before  him  of 
drawing  a  distinction,  between  that  part  of  the  mass  which  accmaa- 
lated  before  and  that  part  which  lias  accumulated  since  his  warrant 
for  the  crimhial's  detention  was  issued.  The  English  magistrate  haa 
to  be  impartial  between  the  criminal  and  a  private  person  who  is  proae^ 
cuting  him.  This  distinction  of  parts  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  prosecutor  obliges  the  former  to  preserve  distinctly  the  depomttons 
of  the  latter  and  his  witnesses,  verified  by  their  signatures;  and 
nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  send  abroad  copies  of  these  depositionay 
compared  with  the  onginaLs  by  the  officers  who  take  them,  and  the 
correctness  of  which,  as  copies,  that  officer  can  therefore  verify  on 
oath  before  the  foreign  magistrate,  if  required  to  do  so.  Such,  then^ 
as  between  England  and  the  United  States,  whose  criminal  jurispm- 
denco  is  ti^accd  ou  English  outline?,  is  the  natural  mode  of  fumiahing 
that  prima-facie  evidence  of  guilt  on  which  alone  extradition  ought  to 
be  gi-aiited.  In  the  French  system,  which  is  abo  the  usual  one  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  is  the  prosecution  public,  but  there 
is  no  distinction  of  parts  between  it  and  the  magistrate.  That  which 
prosecutes  is  the  great  official  machine  of  justice,  co-extennve  with 
the  state,  of  which  the  policeman  and  the  magistrate  are  both  parbs 
both  charged  with  the  suppression  of  crime  and  the  investigation  of 
guilt,  and  whose  functions  differ  less  in  kind  than  in  the  subordination  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  To  ask  such  a  magistrate  for  depositions  if  te 
ask  him  for  the  motives  of  his  prosecution;  and  aocordingfyi  aa 
between  two  continental  countries,  the  pritnd-facie  evidence  rtqidied 
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for  extradition  h  Qatur»Uj  furnished  by  a  report  from  tbe  magistnite 
on  the  supposed  facts,  possibly  contained  in  the  warrant  of  arrest 
itself,  which  wonld  not  bo  so  closely  tied  to  foiinal  language  as  in 
Englai^d,  possibly  accompanying  it  as  a  separate  document.  And  to 
afik  for  its  verification  by  tbe  policeman  who  brings  it  to  the  country 
whence  the  extradition  is  demanded  could  only,  in  such  a  system,  be 
understood  as  asking  that  the  official  infeiior  should  certify  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  proceeding  of  his  official  superior. 

The  first  article  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1843  is  expressed  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

'*  It  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracUng  parties  shall,  on  requisitions 
made  in  i^eir  name  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  diplo* 
matio  agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  who,  being  accused  of  the 
crimes  of  murder  (comprehending  the  crimes  designated  in  the  French 
Penal  Code  by  the  terms  assasaifiation,  parricide,  infanticide^  and 
l)oisQning),  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  or  of  forgery,  or  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the 
territories  of  ^e  other :  provided  (hat  this  shall  be  done  only  when 
the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  accused  shall  be  found 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed. 

^'  Consequently,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  the  suiTcndcr 
shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  after  the  production  of  a  warrant  of  arrest  or 
other  equivalent  judicial  document,  issued  by  a  judge,  or  other  com- 
petent authority,  in  Great  Britain,  clearly  setting  forth  the  acts  for 
wliich  the  fugitive  shall  have  rendered  himself  accountable ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only 
on  the  report  of  a  judge  or  magistrate  duly  authorized  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  acts  charged  against  the  fugitive  in  the  warrant  of  arrest 
or  other  equivalent  judicial  document,  issued  by  a  judge  or  compe- 
tent magistrate  in  France,  and  likewise  clearly  setting  forth  the  said 
acts." 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  article,  taken  alone,  would  establish 
extradition  on  the  basis  which  I  havo  pointed  out  as  being  the  most 
natural  one  between  continental  countries,  the  only  thing  which  it 
mentions  as  necessary  to  be  fnmished  by  the  country  making  the 
demand  being  ^'  a  warrant  of  lUTest,  or  other  equivalent  document, 
issued  by  a  competent  authority,  and  clearly  setting  forth  the  acts 
for  which  the  fugitive  shall  have  rendered  hunself  accountable"—* 
that  is,  of  course,  shall  be  alleged  to  have  rendered  himself  account- 
able, or  of  which  an  acconnt  shall  be  demanded  from  him.  Lord 
Aberdeen  probably  signed  the  treaty  under  a  conception  as  to  its 
meaning,  the  existence  of  which,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  is  betrayed 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  to  Ix)rd  Cowley  of  10th  January, 
1866.  In  that  despatch  his  lordship  argues  that  the  treaty  requires 
that  the  demand  for  extradition  shall  be  accompanied,  not  as  \\\e^\Q\\i 
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words  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  say,  by  a  "  waxrani 
of  arrest  or  other  equivalent  judicial  document,"  but  by  evidence. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the 
paragraph  in  question  was  meant  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding  one, 
so  as  to  leave  unqualified  and  uninterpreted  the  requirement  *^  thai 
the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  lawa 
of  the  country  where  the  fugitive  shall  bo  found  would  justify  his 
commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been  there  committed."  Bui 
since  either  government  might  naturally  expect  that  the  other  eboald 
particularize  in  the  treaty  what  it  required,  and  not  leave  that  impor* 
tant  point  to  turn  on  a  vague  reference  to  its  own  laws,  of  which  the 
first  government  could  have  no  official,  and  possibly  no  actual,  know- 
ledge ;  since  the  second  paragraph  really  does  particularize  what  the 
French  government  requires  on  an  English  demand  for  extradition ; 
and  since  the  word  "  consequently,"  with  which  it  begins,  seems  to 
convey  that  what  has  before  been  announced  in  principle  is  gcnng  to 
be  stated  in  detail;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  French 
government  signed  in  the  honest  belief  that  "  a  warrant  of  arrest  or 
other  equivalent  judicial  document,"  was  all  that  could,  under  the 
treaty,  be  required  from  them  also. 

With  the  professed  intention  of  carrying  the  ireatj  into  effect,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  the  second  daose  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  such  ease 
copies  of  the  depositions  upon  which  the  original  warrant  was 
granted,  cei*tiiied  under  the  hand  of  the  person  or  persons  iasning 
such  warrant,  and  attested  upon  the  oath  of  the  party  producing  them 
to  be  true  copies  of  the  original  depositions,  may  be  received  in 
evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  person  apprehended." 

The  Act  thus  proceeds  no  less  distinctly  on  that  which  I  have 
described  ns  the  natural  English  basis  of  extradition  than  the  treaty, 
according  to  tlie  French  interpretation  of  it,  proceeds  on  the  other. 

The  practice  since  1843  has  been  such  as  might  have  been  ex* 
pectcd.  Tlie  French  demands  for  extradition  have  been  accompanied 
by  documents  in  accortlance  with  their  view  of  the  treaty,  but  extradi- 
tion did  not  follow,  because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act* 
The  English  demands  were  accompanied  by  CNndence  in  accordance  with 
the  Act,  but  the  French  authorities  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as 
superfluous,  and  gave  up  the  criminal,  when  they  ceuld  find  him,  on 
looking  at  the  wanant  alone. 

This  want  of  uniformity  naturally  led  to  the  French  government 
giving  last  December  six  months'  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty,  and 
a  good  deal  of  negotiation  followed,  resulting  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  provides 
that  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  foreign  magistrate  certifies  that  the 
documents  sent  are  true  copies  of  depositions  taken  by  or  before 
him ;  that  is,  in  effisct,  he  will  have  to  send  a  report,  but  it  must  not 
be  couched  in  his  own  words,  like  the  acte  (T accusation^  which  at  one 
stage  of  the  negotiations  the  French  appeared  willing  to  f  unushi  but 
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it  must  contain,  and  he  mtist  certifj  that  it  contains,  the  very  words 
used  by  the  witnesses  before  him. 

A  notion  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  makes  its  appearance  even 
in  the  official  correspondence,  that  the  FreDch  took  a  silly  objection 
to  so  inferior  an  officer  as  a  policeman  being  required  to  verify  on 
oath  the  exactitude  of  copies  from  written  originals,  after  that  exacti- 
tude had  been  once  certified  by  a  magistrate ;  but  I  hope  it  will  now 
sufficiently  appear  that  it  is  not  the  exactitude  of  a  copy,  but  the 
truth  of  the  magistrate's  certificate  of  what  the  witnesses  said  before 
him,  which  it  was  refused  to  submit  to  the  verification  of  a  police- 
man. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  thus  passed  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  great  conces- 
sion  is  made  to  our  ideas  of  justice  if  the  French  magistrate  certifies, 
not  a  report  f  his  own,  but  the  very  depositions.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  any  further  concession  should  be  made,  or  that  the  forms 
of  preliminary  investigation  in  France  should  be  altered,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  England.  The  very  demand  must 
appear  to  be,  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  a  demand  that  the  case 
should  undergo  a  preliminary  trial  in  this  country,  ^vhich  will  not 
be  conceded.  We  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  better  that  extra- 
dition should  cease,  or  that  it  should  be  granted  on  the  terms  settled 
by  the  Act  of  last  Session. 

The  United  States  Congress  passed,  in  1860,  an  Act  of  a  similar 
or  even  more  liberal  nature :— - 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  in  all  cases 
where  any  depositions,  warrants,  or  other  papers,  or  copies  thereof, 
shall  be  offered  in  evidence  upon  the  hearing  of  an  extradition  case 
under  the  second  section  of  the  Act  entitled,  ^  An  Act  for  giving 
Efiect  to  certain  Treaty  Stipulations  between  this  and  Foreign  Gro- 
vernments  for  the  Apprehension  and  Delivery  up  of  certain  Ofienders,' 
approved  August  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forly-eight,  such 
depositions,  warrants,  and  other  papers,  or  copies  thereof,  shall  be 
admitted  and  received  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  said  section, 
if  they  shall  be  properly  and  legally  authenticated,  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
foreign  country  from  which  the  accused  party  shall  have  escaped, 
and  the  certificate  of  the  principal  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Officer  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  such  foreign  country  shall  be  proof 
that  any  paper  or  other  document  so  offered  is  authenticated  in  the 
manner  required  by  this  Act 
<'  Approved  June  22,  1860." 

Under  this  Act,  extradition  has  taken  place  five  times  out  of  ten 
that  France  has  demanded  it  from  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  most  continental 
countries  which  should  lead  us  to  feel  any  hesitation  in  according 
credit  to  a  magistrate's  certificate  of  depositions  made  before  him. 

I  will  not  detaiu  the  meeting  by  mentioning  the  proviQioTV  n<7Vv\c3i 
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Bhould  be  made  for  the  tempotaty  detention  of  ciimumlft  before  the 
certified  depositioDS  can  arrive,  or  several  other  points  wfaidi  kAve 
been  ably  treated  bj  ^L*.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  MiUer.  But  I  most  eay 
a  few  words  on  the  crimes  for  which  extradition  ought  to  be  grtnted^ 
and  I  may  be  brief  in  thie,  because  those  gentlemen  have  alio  alrtady 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  granting  it  for  robbery  and  not  for 
larceny,  or  for  forgery  and  not  for  embeszlement.  But  I  would  Add 
that  no  enumeration  of  particular  crimes  can  be  BUffUdenti  or  guard 
agaf nst  the  chance,  f  will  say  the  certainty,  that  some  will  be  omitted. 
The  only  true  remedy  is  broadly  to  express  the  prindplc  j  to  Bay  tt& 
the  treaty,  and  in  the  laws  which  tu*e  to  give  it  force,  that  extraditloii 
shall  be  granted  whenever  the  facts,  if  they  had  occurred  in  the 
country  to  which  the  criminal  has  escaped,  would  constitute  anjr  erime 
or  offence  other  than  that  of  treason  or  sedition.  It  need  be  thought 
of  no  consequence  that  the  denominaticHi  of  the  crime  may  be  cUf- 
ferent,  or  the  penalty  attached  to  it  more  severe,  in  the  one  countrjr 
than  in  the  other.  In  matters  which  in  both  countries  are  admitted 
to  be  criminal,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  binding  the  offender  to 
that  measure  of  guilt  and  punishment  which  is  meted  to  his  deed  in 
the  country  where  he  has  chosen  to  commit  it. 

In  cases  uf  trifling  iinportanco,  which  Mr.  Rathbone  would  ex^cept  ^ 
from  treaties  of  extradition,  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  good  iense  of 
the  foreign  government  not  to  make  the  demand.  If  it  thought  Uie 
case  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  which  would  always  fall  on 
it,  I  can  see  no  principle  on  which  the  extradition  could  be  reflued, 
the  act,  however  trifling,  being  by  hypothesis  deemed  criminal  iti  that 
country  also  on  which  the  demand  is  made.  Any  inconvenienoe 
which  might  arise  would,  I  submit,  be  more  than  coimterbala&ced  bj 
the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  any  particular  enumeration.  More- 
over, we  must  remember  that  the  technical  class  in  which  an  act  ie 
placed  is  fur  from  being  always  a  test  of  its  real  criminality,  which 
must  often  depend  very  greatly  on  the  ciroumstances. 

I  am  perhaps  bound  to  explain  what  is  involved  in  the  fact  being 
appreciated  throughout  by  our  own  law.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
case  of  the  sinvc  Anderson,  whose  extradition  was  claimed  for  a  so- 
called  murder,  committed  on  his  owner  who  tried  to  arrest  him  while 
making  his  escape  from  slavery.  The  killing  was  unlawful  in  the 
United  States,  because  slavery  was  there  recognised  at  the  time^  and 
the  arrest  of  the  escaping  slave  was  consequently  lawful,  the  rosietanoe 
to  it  unlawful.  But,  by  the  provision  I  have  proposed — namely,  that 
the  facts  must  be  estimated  as  if  they  had  occurred  in  the  country  in 
which  the  demand  for  extradition  is  made — we  should  not  slop  at  the 
circumstance  that  the  resistance  was  unlawful ;  we  should  examine  the 
bare  facts,  stripped  of  all  the  legal  colouring  which  any  laws,  existing 
in  the  United  States,  but  different  from  ours,  would  give  them.  So 
examined,  the  relation  of  owner  and  slave  would  be  eliminated ;  we 
should  see  only  a  lawful  resistance,  and  should  refuse  to  give  up  the 
fugitive.  But  beyond  this,  in  considering  the  protection  to  be  given  to 
the  right  of  asylum,  I  have  advisedly  chosen  to  mekft  Ubft  exse^tion 
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oiilj  ef  trtetfon  and  seditton,  or,  as  it  might  1m  otherwise  expressed,  of 
offences  against  the  state  or  public  order.  God  forliid  that  wo  should 
erer  hesitate  to  giro  up  a  murderer  because  he  may  have  had  a 
political  motive  in  committing  or  attempting  the  murder. 


On  the  Same.  By  the  HoN.  W.  B,  Lawbencb,  o/J?Aorfe 
Itlandf  United  States,  Foreign  Correeponding  Member  of  the 
Aiiociationi 

AMONG  the  papers  on  this  subject,  we  insert  the  followinjy  extracts 
from  two  letters  written  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Lawuejcce  to  the 
Foreign  Seci-etary  of  the  Association,  in  nckhowlcdgmcnt  of  the 
receipt  of  the  list  of  questions  for  discussion.  Mr.  Lawrence's  views 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Westhike  at  the  meeting,  and  we  are  now  happy 
to  lay  before  our  members  at  length  the  copious  information  con- 
tained in  his  letters. 

"  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  : 
''September  ISth,  1866. 

"  The  recent  notice  of  France  to  terminate  her  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion with  England,  in  connection  with  the  reasons  which  have  rendered 
it  practically  inoperative,  bo  far  as  British  rendition  is  concerned, 
might,  perhaps,  justify  a  discussion  of  a  more  searching  nature  thnn 
the  third  question  proposed  w^ould  seem  to  invito* 

"  Though  the  science  of  private  international  law  has  of  late  ycare 
received  great  favor  with  the  tribunals  of  Christendom — *  when,*  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  'there  is  no 
positive  rule,  affirming,  denying,  or  restraining  the  operation  of  foreign 
laws,  courts  establish  a  comity  for  such  as  are  not  repugnant  to  tho 
policy  or  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state  fh)m  which  they  derive 
their  organisation' — ^yet  no  case  has  occurred  in  which  one  country 
has  given  eifect  to  the  criminal  legislation  of  another.  No  text-writer, 
no  state,  disputes  the  rule  that  all  foreigners  in  a  country  are  subject 
to  its  criminal  law.  May  it  not  be  asked  if  extradition,  whether  exer- 
cised as  a  matter  of  international  comity  or  by  means  of  treaties,  does 
not  effect,  indirectly,  what  no  nation  woidd  proi>ose  to  do  by  the  direct 
action  of  its  own  courts  ?  By  delivering  up  to  a  foreign  government  an 
individual  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  making  the  surrender, 
whether  he  be  a  permanent  subject  or  a  temporary  resident,  this 
latter  state  goes  still  ilirther  than  admitting  the  authority  of  foreign 
law  in  its  own  tribunals.  It  not  only  subjects  the  party  charged 
with  an  offence  to  be  tried  by  a  system  of  law  which  has  not  received 
its  own  sanction,  but  that  law  is  administered  by  judges  over  whom 
it  has  no  control. 

"  What  is  deduced  from  the  Roman  law,  as  implying  the  obligation 
of  a  state  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  person  charged  with  offences 
in  another  country,  or  to  remit  him  to  that  country,  is  well  shown  by 
Dr.  Tinss  to  have  reeulted  from  the  imperial  supremacy,    liv  AWl^t 
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case,  whether  the  criminal  was  tried  in  the  place  where  he  was  found, 
or  sent  back  to  the  pUice  where  the  crime  had  been  oomnuttedy  the 
authority  under  which  the  trial  or  remission  took  place  was  one  and 
the  same  paramount  authority.  The  law  applied  was  also  in  either 
case  the  same. 

'*  The  same  principle  may  be  recognised  in  those  cases  whera  the 
English  courts  have  refused  to  interpose  by  habeas  corpus^  to  prerent 
persons  being  sent  from  England  to  Ireland  or  to  the  odonies  to  be 
tried  for  offences  committed  there. 

^*  In  cases  also  of  confederations  or  federal  unions,  especi8lty|Wfa0re» 
as  in  Grermany  and  the  United  States,  the  general  system  of  oriniinal 
law  as  well  as  of  the  organisation  of  the  tribunals  is  the  same,  rimilar 
considerations,  justifying  extradition,  may  exist.  In  the  ease  of 
the  United  States  extradition  was  provided  for  under  the  federal 
constitution,  as  well  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  labor  ma  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  though  in  the  former  case  no  previous  requisi- 
tion on  the  state  executive  was  necessary  for  the  arrest  It 
was  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  regarding  the  extradition  of 
slaves  (wholly  unimportant  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those 
intended  to  bo  provided  for),  which  was  more  efficient  than  any  other 
cause  in  producing  the  rupture  between  the  northern  and  sootbem 
states,  resulting  in  the  late  gigantic  civil  war. 

''  In  what  was  recently  the  Germanic  confederacy,  no  provision  for 
extradition  was  inserted  in  the  organic  code,  but  a  general  law 
existed.  The  principle,  however,  would  even  with  the  advoealea  of 
extradition  receive  no  additional  support  from  a  decree  of  the  Diet, 
which  rendered  reciprocally  obligatory,  upon  all  the  states  of  the 
confederacy,  the  surrender  of  individuals  accused  of  political  Crimea. 
The  case  of  Count  Teleki,  delivered  up  in  1860  by  Saxony  to 
Austria  under  this  law,  at  the  time  excited  the  attention  of  Europe. 

'*Not  only  has  the  expediency  of  treaties  of  extradition  beian 
maintained  by  publicists,  but  great  names  are  cited  to  show  that, 
independently  of  any  conventional  stipulation,  there  is  an  obligation 
on  a  state  to  surrender  up  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
criminal  offences  in  another  state. 

''  The  force  of  the  authority  of  Grotius,  and  of  those  who  support 
his  views,  is  in  no  small  degree  weakened  by  the  cases  to  which  they 
would  apply  them,  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  expressed.  The  text,  as  well  as  the  note,  which  is  by 
Grotius  himself,  is  especially  addressed  to  state  crimes.  Burlamaqut 
'follows  him  implicitly,  while  Rutherforth  applies  his  reasoning  to 
extradition  generally,  omitting  to  state  the  cases  to  which  Grotius 
would  exclusively  confine  his  rule. 

"  Yattel,  whose  enumeration  of  offences  does  not  extend  to  those 
of  n  political  character,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  mainly  the 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  which,  like  Uie 
constitutional  provisions  in  the  United  States,  were  of  an  exceptional 
character. 
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^'TLo  proposition  of  Chancellor  Kent,  requiring,  in  the  broadest 
terms,  the  extradition  of  fugitives,  is,  I  find,  recoguised  as  indisputable 
by  Dr.  Abdj,  in  his  late  learned  treatise,  which,  from  the  extent 
and  ability  of  his  contributions,  might  well  have  been  issued  in  his 
own  name.  The  text  of  the  '  Commentaries '  is  derived  from  a  case 
decided  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  court,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
opinion,  besides  a  reference  to  the  publicists  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  is  supported  by  two  cases,  where  the  right  of  taking  persons 
accused  of  crime  from  England  to  other  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  was  maintained,  and  by  another  in  Keble,  where  the  court 
refused  to  bail  a  person  committed  to  Newgate  on  suspicion  of  a 
murder  in  Portugal.  In  this  latter  case,  what  was  done  with  the  man 
is  left  in  doubt,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

"  The  qaestion,  both  as  to  the  duty  of  a  nation,  independent  of 
treaty,  to  make  a  surrender  of  suspected  criminals,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  a  law  of  Congress,  to 
act  in  the  matter,  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  discussion,  as  has 
also  the  question  whether  the  power  of  extradition  could,  in  any 
event,  on  the  application  of  a  foreign  goveniment,  be  exercised  by  the 
individual  states.  The  decision  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  case 
refeiTed  to,  was  in  favour  of  such  power,  and  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  passed  in  1822,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  in 
Abdy's  Kent,  was  based  on  it.  But,  though  the  case  went  off  on 
another  point,  the  views  expressed  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  in  Holmes  v.  Jamieson,  decided  in  1840,  are  understood  to  have 
settled  the  matter  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
authority  of  the  states  as  assumed  by  Chancellor  Kent. 

''  In  1791,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  appHed  to  the  President 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  certain  persons  who  had  committed 
crimes  in  that  state  and  fled  to  Florida.  The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  founded  on  what  he  deemed  the  law 
of  nations,  as  recognised  by  Great  Britain.  '  England,'  he  said,  '  has 
no  convention  with  any  nation  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  their  laws  have  given  no  power  to  their  executive  to 
surrender  fugitives  of  any  description;  they  are  accordingly  constantly 
refused ;  and  hence  England  has  been  the  asylum  of  the  Paolis,  the 
la  Mottes,  the  Calonnes — in  short,  of  the  most  atrocious  offenders,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  innocent  victims,  who  have  been  able  to  get  there. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  England,  receive  every 
fugitive ;  and  no  authority  has  been  given  to  oar  executive  to  deliver 
them  up.' 

'*In  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson  answered  an  application  of  M.  Genet, 
the  French  minister,  in  the  following  terms  :  *  The  laws  of  the  coun- 
try take  no  notice  of  crimes  committed  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
most  atrocious  offender  coming  within  their  pale  is  received  by  them 
as  an  innocent  man,  and  they  have  authorised  no  man  to  seize  or 
deliver  him.      The  evil  of  protecting  malefactors  of  every  dye  is 
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sensibly  felt  here,  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  until  a  reformation  of 
the  criminal  codes  of  most  nations  to  fleh'ver  fugitives  from  them 
would  l>c  to  become  their  accompliceH.* 

"  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  iii  his  instructions,  in  1814,  to 
the  commisjifioners  for  concluding  peace  with  Great  Britain,  nsea 
similar  language.  And  in  1825,  Mr.  Clav,  Secretary  of  State, 
answers  the  Governor  of  Vermont  that  *  the  request  of  the  GoTemor 
of  Canada  cannot  be  comj>lied  with  under  any  authority  now  Tested 
in  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States.'  The  application 
was  for  the  sun*endor  of  two  British  soldiers,  who  had  committed  a 
robbeiy  on  two  officers  of  their  regiment. 

"But,  in  that  samo  year  (182o),  Mr.  Clay  replied  to  the  Britisli 
minister  at  Washin^rton,  who  had  asked  his  aid  in  procuring  the 
arrest  of  a  person  who  had  fled  from  Scotland,  charged  with  forgery, 
thaf^hc  would  without  delay  transmit  a  copy  of  his  note,  with  the 
documents,  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  is  most  competent  to 
decide  whether,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  that  state,  he  can  cause 
to  bo  rendered  the  requisite  iissistance  to  arrest  the  accused,  and 
deliver  him  over.  He  adds :  '  I  hope  that  he  may  find  himself  justified 
in  giving  this  ])roof  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  government,  nnd  the  administration  of  justice.' 

''  Referring  to  this  case  and  to  one  at  Savannah,  where  the 
agent  of  a  Scotch  bank  had  obtained  without  hindrance,  and  carried 
back,  a  person  charged  with  having  robbed  the  bank,  I  was  instructed, 
in  November,  1827,  to  make  an  application  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  a  teller  of  a  Virginia  bank,  who  after  embezzling  the 
funds  had  escaped  to  England,  delivered  up  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  application  was  not  to  be  made  on  the  ground 
of  ri;:lit.  *  It  addresses  itself  solely,'  said  Mr.  Clay,  *  to  the  courtesy 
and  discretion  of  that  governnicnf,  to  it«  sense  of  justice,  and  to  the 
interest  common  to  all  nations  that  notorious  offenders  should  not 
escape  with  impunity.' 

*•  The  return  of  the  culprit,  ^ntli  the  police  officer  sent  after 
him  from  Virginia,  in  whatever  way  effected,  occurred  before  the 
despatch  n-aclicd  me,  and  consequently  no  note  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Dudley  on  the  subject ;  but  on  speaking  of  the  affiiir  at  the  Fo- 
reign Dlfic*.*,  I  was  assured  that  no  application  for  renditiou  could 
have  been  entertained. 

"  Nor  would  it  seem  that  any  reciprocal  concessions  were  made  bj 
the  provincial  authorities,  in  return  for  the  facilities  accorded  by  our 
border  stato;?.  Lord  Ayhner  wrote  to  Governor  Marcy  of  New 
York,  27th  May,  LsOO,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  the  sur- 
render of  four  individuals  charged  with  murder,  that  *in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  or  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject,  the  attorney- 
general  was  of  opinion  it  was  not  competent  to  the  executive  to 
dispense  with  the  provision  in  the  habeas  corpiis  act.' 

**  A  case  of  extradition,  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and  which  it  was 
supposed  at  the  time  would  have  undergone  judicial  investigation,  as 
well  an  rfrcived  a  full  examination  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  occurred 
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years  that  it  was  in  force  there  was  only  a  single  case  of  eztraditioD, 
and  that  was  made  by  the  United  States  on  the  demand  of  the 
British  authorities.  The  execution  of  the  treaty  in  this  case  very 
nearly  overturned  the  administration  by  whose  authority  it  was 
made,  and  raised  questions  of  construction  with  reference  to  conven- 
tions of  this  nature  which  the  decisions  under  the  present  treaty  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have,  as  jQi^  settled.  The  order  of  surrender  was 
given  by  the  judge  of  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  as  is  declared 
on  its  face,  '  at  the  particular  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.'  It  also  alleges  that  '  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality to  justify  his  apprehension  and  committal  for  trial,  and  justioe 
may  be  more  fully  done  if  the  prisoner  be  tried  where  ^e  witneaaea 
reside,  or  their  evidence  may  be  better  procured/  Affidavits  were 
offered  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  a  native  American  citizen,  and 
it  was  also  alleged  that  he  was  a  seaman,  illegally  impressed  on  board 
the  British  frigate  '  Hermione/  where  the  homicide  and  mutiny  took 
place  in  1797. 

<'  The  court  considered  the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  an 
impressed  seaman  or  an  American  immaterial,  as  regarded  the 
rendition ;  and  his  defence,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  made  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  surrendered.  In  thia 
case  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  was  forthwith,  on  his  surrender, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  hung  in  chains. 

''There  was  no  extradition  treaty  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
of  that  of  1794  in  force,  as  respects  either  England  or  the  United 
States,  till  the  new  treaty  between  them  of  1842.  Though  a  provi- 
sion as  to  extradition  was  included  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802 
between  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  it  never  went 
into  effect  as  rcspccu  the  last  power,  owing  to  the  short-lived  peace. 
Both  the  United  States  and  England  made  treaties  with  France  in 
1843,  and  supplementary  articles  have  given  to  them  a  more  extended 
application.  Their  provisions  are  not  identical ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  none  of  those  treaties  concluded  in  1842-8  is  there  an 
exception  of  citizens  of  the  country  from  which  the  extradition  is 
demanded.  The  rendition  of  citizens  of  the  country  is,  however, 
opposed  to  the  circular  of  the  garde  des  aceattx  of  the  5th  April,  1841. 
It  ifl  there  said,  extradition  docs  not  apply  to  those  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  their  own  country.  Consequently,  France 
can  only  demand  the  extradition  of  a  Frenchman,  or  of  a  foreigner 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  another  country  than  that  to  which  he 
belongs. 

"  The  point,  excluded  in  the  case  which  arose  under  the  treaty  of 
1794,  of  a  matter,  which,  if  established,  would  avoid  the  efiect  of 
the  act  charged,  has  come  up  repeatedly  under  the  present  treaty. 
The  case  of  the  slave  Anderson,  charged  with  murder  for  having 
killed  one  of  his  pursuers,  was,  aHcr  conflicting  dcciaioni  in  the 
courts  of  Canada,  and  an  iippeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  in  England, 
terminated  by  the  intervention  of  our  civil  war ;  bat,  in  repeated 
instances*  actj^  done  under  the  orders  of  the  Confederate  Gknrenunent 
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in  1864.  A  Spanish  officer,  imdbtltood  to  hare  U6cd  his  pOJlttioU  as 
lieutenaht-govemoir  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Cuba^  in  order  to  seize 
and  sell  for  hib  own  t>rofit  a  large  number  of  negroes  illegally  landed 
in  the  island,  escaped  to  New  York.  There  was,  confessedly,  no 
treaty  of  extmdition  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  if 
there  had  beien  any^  it  is  Scarcely  probable  that  it  would  have  reached 
the  case.  The  matter  was  brought  confidentially  by  the  Spanish 
minister  to  the  notiCd  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  the  15th  April 
the  consul  at  Havana  was  instructed  to  inform  the  captain-general 
ihat^  if  he  woiild  send  a  competent  officer  to  New  iTork,  measures 
would  be  taken  to  deliver  up  to  him  Arguelles.  On  the  26th  the 
captain-genbral  sends  Mr.  Tassan  a  list  of  the  persons  desigtiated  to 
take  charge  bf  Arguelles,  and  on  the  19th  May  he  announced  to  tho 
minister  the  arrival  of  liis  aide-de-camp  with  tho  person  in  question, 
Who  was  also  acoompanied  bv  two  deputy  United  States  marshals. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  report  of  May  80, 1864,  sent  to  tho  SenatCj  declares 
the  extradition  to  have  been  made  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  ootistitution  of  the  United  States,  and  adds  that '  although 
it  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  national  obligation  to  make  such 
a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it  is  acknowledged  by 
treaty  or  statute  law,  yet  a  nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  an 
asylum  for  dangerous  criminals.'  He  also  maintained  that  the  Pre- 
sident had,  from  the  nature  of  the  teecutive  office,  the  power  to  make 
the  surrender;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel  to  the 
distinction  between  sending  out  of  the  country  persons  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state  itself,  atid  the  exercise  of  a  police  fbr  the 
benefit  of  a  foreigb  power. 

t  ''In  considering  Arguelles'  case  we  should  not  lose  stght  of  the 
internal  state  of  the  countrv  at  the  time  that  it  occurred.  Though 
ih  no  wise  connected  with  the  contest  between  the  North  and  South, 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  would  have  been  tolerated  had  we  not  been 
ihmiliarised  to  tho  violation  of  personal  liberty  in  the  case  of 
American  citizens,  as  well  as  of  resident  foreigners,  by  the  illegal 
arrests  daily  occurring  through  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
cotpns.  As  art  aiithority  it  can  have  no  weight  against  the  prece- 
dents established  by  former  administrators  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  cases  of  extradition  treaties  to  which  Mi*.  Ward  would  refer 
us  carry  us  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  nature  of  such 
treaties,  to  which  England  was  a  party  with  France,  had  in  view, 
according  to  Grotius,  the  surrender  of  rebels,  to  whom  Ward  applies 
the  common  term  of  outlaws.  Coming  down  to  more  modern  times, 
it  vtikB  to  political  bSbnces  that  the  attention  of  Charles  II.  was 
directed.  Extradition  of  the  regicides  who  might  take  shelter  in 
that  country  was  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  with  Denmark  of  1660, 
and  the  surrender  or  others  was  obtained  from  the  United  Provinces. 

"At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
Gk-eat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  neither  partv  had  any  similar 
conteiitional  arinngemenls  with  any  natiort,  atld  durmg  the  twelve 
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years  that  it  was  in  force  there  was  only  a  single  case  of  extraditioD, 
and  that  was  made  by  the  United  States  on  the  demand  of  the 
British  authorities.  The  execution  of  the  treaty  in  this  case  Terj 
nearly  overturned  the  administration  by  whose  authority  it  was 
made,  and  raised  questions  of  construction  with  reference  to  ooiiTen- 
tions  of  this  nature  which  tlie  decbions  under  the  present  treaty  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have,  as  yet,  settled.  The  order  of  surrendor  waa 
given  by  the  judge  of  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  as  is  declared 
on  its  face,  '  at  the  particular  request  of  the  President  of  the  UnitBd 
States/  It  also  alleges  that  <  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality to  justify  his  apprehension  and  committal  for  trial,  and  jiutice 
may  be  more  fully  done  if  the  prisoner  be  tried  where  the  witaeiaea 
reside,  or  their  evidence  may  be  better  procured.'  Affidavit!  wero 
offered  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  a  native  American  eiticen,  and 
it  was  also  alleged  that  he  was  a  seaman,  illegally  impressed  on  board 
the  British  frigate  '  Hermione,'  where  the  homicide  and  mutiny  took 
place  in  1797. 

''  The  court  considered  the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  an 
impressed  seaman  or  an  American  immaterial,  as  regarded  the 
rendition ;  and  his  defence,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  made  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  surrendered.  In  this 
case  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  was  forthwith,  on  his  surrender, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  hung  in  chains. 

'<  There  was  no  extradition  treaty  subsequent  to  the  cizpiraiioii 
of  that  of  1794  in  force,  as  respects  either  England  or  the  Unitod 
States,  till  the  new  treaty  between  them  of  1842.  Though  a  provi- 
sion as  to  extradition  was  included  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802 
between  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  it  never  went 
into  effect  as  respects  the  last  power,  owing  to  the  short-lived  peace. 
Both  the  United  States  and  England  made  treaties  with  Franoe  in 
1843,  and  supplementary  articles  have  given  to  them  a  more  extended 
application.  Their  provisions  are  not  identical ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  none  of  those  treaties  concluded  in  1842-3  is  there  an 
exception  of  citizens  of  the  country  from  which  the  extradition  is 
demanded.  The  rendition  of  citizens  of  the  country  is,  however, 
opposed  to  the  circular  of  the  garde  des  sceaux  of  the  5th  April,  1841. 
It  is  there  said,  extradition  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  their  own  country.  Consequently,  France 
can  only  demand  the  extradition  of  a  Frenchman,  or  of  a  foreigner 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  another  country  than  that  to  which  he 
belongs. 

^*  The  point,  excluded  in  the  case  which  arose  under  the  treaty  of 
1794,  of  a  matter,  which,  if  established,  would  avoid  the  effisct  of 
the  act  charged,  has  come  up  repeatedly  under  the  present  trea^. 
The  case  of  the  slave  Andei*son,  charged  with  miu*der  for  having 
killed  one  of  his  pursuers,  was,  after  conflicting  decisions  in  the 
courts  of  Canada,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  in  England, 
terminated  by  the  intervention  of  our  civil  war;  but,  in  repeated 
instances,  acts  done  under  the  orders  of  the  Confederate  Grovemment 
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were  deemed  not  to  be  within  the  extradition  treaties*  It  has  been 
held,  moreover,  that  those  treaties  do  not  appl j  to  offenees  cognisable 
in  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which  the  application  is  addressed. 
Thus,  it  has  been  decided  that  piracy,  in  the  treaty  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  means  statute  piracy,  and  not  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice,  in  reference 
to  the  criticism  on  these  decisions,  that  such  was  abo  the  view  taken 
by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  writing  in  1859,  and  consequently  before 
the  American  war. 

The  rule  as  to  the  non-exemption  of  citizens  of  the  country  from 
extradition  has  not  been  followed  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaties 
concluded  subsequently  to  those  with  England  and  France.  After 
one  treaty  with  Prussia,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  1845,  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction,  the 
point  was  yielded,  and  in  the  treaty  of  1852  with  the  German  powers, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  subsequent  ones,  a  clause  is  inserted  ex- 
cluding the  subjects  of  the  country  making  the  extradition. 

So  ftr  as  re^urds  England  and  the  United  States,  though  as  to  the 
former  there  exists  an  exceptional  provision  in  the  case  of  murder, 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  treaty  rule  should  be  different  from  that 
applied  to  states  of  the  continent,  where,  in  case  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted abroad,  it  is  cognisable  in  the  country  of  the  accused. 
And  among  the  objections  offered  by  the  United  States  to  the 
proposed  rule,  was  the  difficulty  which  might,  in  making  the  dis- 
crimination, grow  out  of  the  different  views  entertained  as  to  the 
effect  of  naturalisation. 

*^  England  has  made  but  one  extradition  treaty,  that  with  Denmark 
of  1862,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  The  United  States, 
besides  the  treaties  with  the  German  states,  have  them  with  Mexico 
and  most  of  the  states  of  South  America. 

^'  The  existing  treaties  of  France  with  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  now  obligatory  on  England 
and  the  United  States.  Moreover,  on  the  continent,  apart  from  trea- 
ties, the  laws  afford  facilities  for  extradition  which  do  not  exist  either 
here  or  in  England. 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  no  treaty  made  by  England  or  the 
United  States  includes  political  crimes,  and  the  views  of  the  English 
nation,  as  elicited  in  the  discussions  respecting  a  new  law  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
are  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  their  repugnance  to  any  measure 
which  would  restrict  the  right  of  asylum.  It  was,  also,  strongly 
urged  by  England,  in  the  case  of  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  whose 
extradition  was,  in  1849,  demanded  of  the  Porte  by  Russia  and 
Austria,  that  a  surrender  for  political  offences  was  not  consistent 
with  the  modem  law  of  nations. 

^^  So  fiur  as  regards  the  protection  of  a  state  against  the  intrusion  of 
individuals  either  offensive^to  its  policy  or  objectionable  on  account  of 
danger  to  its  foreign  or  domestic  tranquillity,  no  treaty  with  another 
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power  is  necedsary.  It  is  always  competent  to  a  state  to  expel 
persons  of  whom  it  may  for  suoh  reasons  desire  to  be  relieved.  Beftra 
the  war,  some  states  of  the  Union  where  slavery  did  not  exist  ez« 
eluded  from  their  territory,  as  a  police  regulation,  free  coloiired  men, 
though  they  had  been  recognised,  even  as  citizens,  in  otheritetaa; 
and  in  this  they  were  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

''It  was  enunciated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1853,  that  the  Britiali 
government  hsis  never  pretended  to  provide  for  the  internal  aaietj  of 
otlier  states.  The  droit  de  renvoi  would  meet,  so  far  as  a  state  itself 
is  concerned,  all  that  on  extradition  treaty  could  acoomplish,  and 
would  avoid  those  international  difHoulties  to  wliich  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  cfibct  might  give  rise. 

<*  Both  tlie  United  States  and  England  have  passed  laws  in  fiirther«* 
nnce  of  these  conventions,  but  no  warrant  of  extradition  has  ever 
becu  granted  under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  applieatio& 
of  France.  Indeed,  the  first  British  act  was  so  inoperative  as  tQ  lead 
to  a  supplementary'  treaty  in  1852,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Bill  into  parliament.  The  same  unwillingness  to  permit  foreign  inter* 
vention  in  our  criminal  legislation,  which  interfered  with  the  execution 
of  the  first  law,  prevented  the  passage  of  the  second  Act. 

^'It  seems  that  in  the  five  yoai's  1854-8,  eleven  applications  wera 
made  under  the  treaty  of  England  with  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  latter,  and  that  six  were  granted,  all  of  which  ocourredy  on 
account  of  oases  of  homicide  committed  in  American  vessels,  on  the 
high  seas.  In  all  these  Instances,  it  is  presumed  that  no  general 
extradition  treaty  was  necessary  to  secure  the  detention  of  the 
8eamen  on  board  of  vessels  of  their  own  nation  till  their  return  to  the 
United  States. 

'^  I  have  purposely  avoided  referring  to  the  exceptional  cases  arising 
in  those  Mahometan  and  Pagan  countries  vfhcre  the  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Franks  is  recognised  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  have  been,  if  there  are  not  now,  states  of  Europe  where  a 
foreigner  would  be  no  more  secure  as  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  than  a  Frank,  without  the  existing  immunities,  would  be  in 
Turkey. 

"  Nor  are  we  always  sure  that  these  extradition  conventions  will 
not  be  used  to  effect  political  objects.  Even  in  the  late  domestic  con* 
tost  in  the  United  States,  the  federal  government  frequently  made 
demands,  under  the  forms  of  extradition,  which,  if  accorded,  would 
liavo  delivered  to  them  citizens  of  the  seceding  states,  whose 
offences,  if  any,  were  of  a  political  character,  and  connected  with  the 
I>ending  hostilities. 

'-  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  looking  to  the 
little  practical  benefit  derived  from  extradition,  compared  with  the 
evils  to  personal  liberty  which  may  result  firom  it,  I  am  induced  to 
consider  it  a  serious  question,  whether  the  system  of  the  surrender  of 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  state,  on  the  demand  of  another. 
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either  by  the  intervention  of  treaty  or  from  comity,   should  be 
maintained." 

'' Septeniher  25,  1866. 

^'  I  had  not,  when  I  last  wrote,  seen  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  3rd.  So  far  as  the  detail?  of  the  Bill  were 
involved,  the  only  importance  arose  from  the  fact  that,  if  the 
principle  on  which  extradition  treaties  are  based  is  erroneous,  the 
less  effective  they  are  the  better.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
proposed  Act,  which  I  presume  has  now  passed,  agrees  with  ours  of 
1860,  but  that  does  not  afTecfi  lay  views  respecting  it.  I  l^ave  just 
noticed  the  reluctance  of  p,  United  States  co^^Ilissioner  to  admit,  on 
the  authority  of  the  usage  of  the  French  courts,  written  depositions 
as  adequate  evidence  in  a  criminal  charge,  in  a  case  of  extradition  al 
New  York. 

"Only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  about  putting  an  end  to  our  consular 
convendon  with  France,  because  the  consul  at  San  Francisco  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  refuse  to  give  his  testimony  in  open  court,  aa 
inadvertently  inserted  in  the  treaty.  This  was  only  settled  by  a 
renunciation  of  the  privilege  for  the  future.  In  1856,  the  Nether- 
lands minister  having  declined,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  appearing  as 
a  witness  in  a  case  of  homioide  at  Washington,  and  at  which  he 
alone  was  present,  his  recall  was  requested.  He,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  government,  proposed  to  give  his  declaration  under 
oath,  but  the  district  attorney  at  once  stated  that  it  would  not  be 
received  in  evidence. 

''It  may  be  true  that,  in  eases  of  extradition,  it  may  not  be 
practicable,  without  sending  the  witnesses  expressly  to  the  country 
where  the  arrest  is  to  be  made,  to  confront  them  with  the  accused,  but 
demands  of  extradition  have  never  been  numerous ;  and,  certainly,  no 
ordinary  inconvenience  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  those 
time-honoured  principles  on  which  the  personal  liberty  of  all  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  England  or  the  United  States  is  understood  to 
depend.  Thq  existence  of  fifty-three  treaties  which  France  has 
with  foreign  powers — fifty-one  of  whom  have  a  different  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  from  that  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  ancestors-'is  no  argument  to  affect  our  legislation,  nor  is  her 
decree  of  October  28,  1811»  if  still  in  force." 
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BANKRUPT  LAW.* 


On    what  Principle   should  a  Bankrupt    Law    be  founded  f 
By  RoBEBT  Wilson. 

THE  main  object  of  a  bankrapt  law  is  to  enable  the  creditors  of  an 
insolvent  debtor  to  administer  Lis  estate  for  payment  of  his  debts. 
Insolvency  is  the  breach  of  an  implied  condition  of  the  tenure  of 
the  debtor's  property  ;  the  event  that  gives  vitality  to  a  general 
mortgage,  incident  to  the  state  of  indebtedness,  but  dormant  till  the 
fund  for  payment  seems  likely  to  be  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  its 
total  liability.  Presumptively,  there  is  a  surplus,  which  carries 
with  it  a  right  of  administration  ;  for,  the  fixed  charges  being 
covered,  it  is  only  the  surplus  that  can  gain  or  lose  by  good  or  bad 
management.  But,  to  the  extent  of  the  debts,  the  property  of  the 
debtor  belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  creditors  ;  and,  when  proof  of  in- 
solvency shows  an  expectation  of  deficiency,  the  government  ought 
to  pass  to  the  virtual  ownership.  Appearances,  indeed,  maj  be 
deceptive  ;  the  insolvent  debtor  may  retain  the  confidence  of  his 
tradesmen  and  his  business  connections ;  the  bankrupt  estate  may 
yield  more  than  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  as  the  debtor 
has  the  ordering  of  his  estate  till  insolvency  is  proved,  notwiih* 
standing  the  chance  of  a  deficiency,  fo  the  creditors  ought  to  have 
power  to  take  possession  when  legal  proof  of  insolvency  has  been 
given,  notwithstanding  the  chance  of  a  sui'plus. 

Bankruptcy  shifts  the  insolvent's  debts  from  his  person  to  his 
property.  Before  bankruptcy,  the  debts  are  several  charges  upon 
the  person,  reaching  the  property  separately  and  indirectly.  After 
bankruptcy,  the  debts  are  portions  of  i\  consolidated  total  of  indebted- 
ness, forming  the  primary  interest  in  the  property,  and,  in  general, 
co-extensive  with  the  proprietorship.  By  agreement  or  common 
misfortune,  the  creditors,  with  interests  numerous  and  diverse,  have 
among  them  acquired  all  that  was  their  debtoi's.  They  are  a 
partnership  or  co-proprietorship,  such  as  usually  works  by  the  legal 
personality  called  incorporation.  It  follows,  I  think,  that  they  ought 
to  be.  incorporated  ;  the  welfare  of  their  union  requiring  that  they 
should  have  power  to  hold  property,  to  contract,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
by  a  common  name,  and  power  to  govern  themselves  by  meetings. 

The  Association  has  propounded,  as  a  question  for  discussion 
at    Manchester — **  On  what  principle   should   a  bankrupt  law   be 

*  For  the  Diecossion,  see  Summary  of  the  Department. 
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founded  ?  '*  That  principle,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  election  of  the 
creditors,  on  proof  of  insolvency,  to  transform  their  several  claims 
upon  the  debtor's  person  into  a  joint  ownership  of  his  property, 
subject  only  to  the  duty  of  accounting  with  the  debtor  for  any 
ultimate  surplus.  Bankruptcy  ought^  I  think,  to  be  an  assumption 
of  proprietorship  by  the  creditors,  expropriating  the  debtor,  and 
promising  to  the  debtor,  in  exchange  for  his  property,  a  discharge 
from  his  debts.  An  acquisition  optional  and  corporate ;  or,  for 
brevity,  corporate  appropriation. 

'<  On  what  principle  should  a  bankrupt  law  be  founded!"  On 
corporate  appropriation :  a  principle  comprising  or  involving  four 
distinct  but  [connected  notions — namely,  first  the  co-proprietorship 
of  the  creditors  ;  secondly,  its  optional  acquisition ;  thirdly,  its  cor- 
porate character ;  and,  fourthly,  its  substitution  for  the  aggregate  of 
personal  claims. 

As  the  bankrupt  law  now  stands,  the  creditors  have  little  else  to 
do  but  to  look  on  and  see  the  estate  devoured,  like  the  oyster  in  the 
fable,  by  a  court  and  its  officials.  The  Bill  of  the  late  government 
borrowed  from  the  law  of  Scotland  a  remedy  for  this  scandal.  In 
effect,  though  not  by  name,  it  accepted  the  principle  of  corporate 
management  after  adjudication.  The  order  of  a  courts  declaring  the 
debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  was  to  vest  in  the  creditors  the  power  of 
administration.  At  a  meeting  to  be  convened  by  the  court  when 
the  sentence  of  bankruptcy  should  have  been  pronounced,  the 
creditors  were  to  appoint  a  trustee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to.wind 
up  the  estate,  as  their  paid  agents  under  their  control,  iand,  in  legal 
matters,  under  the  control  of  a  court. 

To  liberty  of  management  I  would  add  liberty  of  acquisition. 
The  proprietorship  of  the  creditors  ought,  I  think,  to  be  assumed, 
not  imposed.  The  court  should  determine  only  that^  in  point  of 
law,  the  debtor  is  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt ;  leaving  it  for  the 
creditors  to  determine,  at  a  meeting  simultaneously  convened  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  to  be  made 
bankrupt  or  not.  A  refusal  by  the  creditors  to  give  their  sanction 
to  the  bankruptcy  should,  unless  judicially  reversed,  remit  the  pauper 
debtor  coming  to  be  whitewashed  to  the  burden  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. We  might  abolish  what  remains  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
(with  or  without  provision  of  some  other  penalty  instead  of  it),  and 
yet  give  to  the  creditors,  as  a  body,  under  judicial  control,  the  option 
of  refusing  to  substitute  for  their  several  claims  upon  the  debtor's 
person,  and  through  his  person  upon  his  properly,  a  joint  ownership 
of  his  property.  Acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  bankruptcy  should  be 
the  primary  business  of  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  ;  and  their 
negative  decbion,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  a  court,  or  by  the 
contrary  decision  of  a  later  meeting  of  creditors,  should,  for  some 
moderate  time,  say  a  year,  preclude  any  further  resort  to  any  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction. 

In  this  way,  protection  might  be  withheld,  year  by  yeai',  from  the 
debtor's  property ;  not,  as  tbo  Bill  proposed,  by  stripping  him  first 
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and  puuiiiliing  him  at'terwai'ds,  but  by  refusiiig  to  strip  the  man 
is  akeady  uuked. 

Bankruptcy  without  assets  would  still  be  possible  \  but  only  if  the 
debtor's  explanations  should  be  such  as  to  induce  a  meetmg  of  his 
creditors  to  accept  a  nominal  cession  of  his  property,  for  the  purpoee 
of  enabling  him  to  apply  afterwards  to  be  discharged  f^om  his  debts. 

Judicial  control  would  ensure  regularity  of  proceeding ;  and  might 
sometimes,  on  grounds  of  equity,  annul  or  modify  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  legal  power ;  as  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  giyea  relief  to 
tho  contractor  against  an  inequitable  suspension  of  the  engineer's 
certificate. 

The  meeting  might  be  convened  either  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor 
or  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor ;  for,  if  bankruptcy  were  the  act  of 
the  creditors,  and  not  of  the  court,  there  would  be  no  need  to  depriye 
the  debtor,  as  the  Bill  proposed  to  do,  of  the  power  thai  he  now  has 
to  initiato  the  proceedings.  On  a  creditor's  petition,  there  would  be 
proof,  judgment,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  advertisements ;  on  the 
debtor's,  a  virtual  confession,  and,  besides  the  advertisements^  a  cir- 
cular based  on  a  verified  list  of  creditoi-s  filed  with  the  petition. 

The  creditors  having  come  together,  their  first  business  wonld,  as 
we  have  seen,  bo  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bankruptcy.  On  accept- 
ance, they  would  detenninc  whether  the  estate  should  be  got  in  and 
distnbuted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  law,  or  in  some 
other  manner ;  whether,  to  state*  the  distinction  more  conciaeljy  the 
liquidation  consequent  on  bankruptcy  should  be  statutory  or  conven- 
tional. It  would,  for  example,  bo  within  the  competence  of  a 
meeting  to  determine  that  the  estate  should  be  wound  up  under 
inspection ;  to  do  so,  I  mean,  on  obtaining  the  debtor's  consent  to 
dispense  wilh  the  general  law.  Yet,  to  follow  that  law  would  be  an 
exceptional  resort  to  official  aid,  not  the  normal  method  of  adjusting 
the  relations  between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors.  For  law  is  use- 
fully active  only  where  there  are  legal  disagreements,  or  difficult 
legal  requirements ;  and  men  of  business  need  not  be  taught  bj  Act 
of  Parliament  how  to  wind  up  an  estate. 

Here  I  must  pause  to  settle  the  question  of  a  name.  Between  the 
judicial  warrant  for  the  co-operation  of  the  creditors  and  their  choice 
1>etwcen  the  two  methods  of  liquidation,  there  is  to  come  an  assorap- 
tiou  of  proprietorship.  What  shall  it  be  called  ?  I  have  been  caU- 
ing  it  bankruptcy;  meaning  by  that  term  expropriation  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor  by  a  meeting  of  creditors  judicially  convened. 

Self-action  being  the  mle,  and  legal  intervention  the  exception,  the 
conventional  method  of  liquidation  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
the  statutory  method.  Precedence  in  rank,  so  to  say ;  with  which  is 
coincident  an  immeasurable  precedence  in  value.  For  statutory  liqai- 
dution  seldom  comes  into  play  when  there  is  an  estate  to  divide. 

But  conventional  liquidation  has  its  peculiar  difficulty.  For  the 
convention  is  in  general  made,  not  with  all  the  creditors,  but  with  a 
certain  large  majority  of  them.  The  bankrupt  law  empowers  a 
migonty  in  number,  representing  three-fourths  in  value,  of  creditora 
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for  £10  and  upwards,  to  bind  a  dissentient  or  absent  minority.  Why 
so  ?  Incorporate  the  creditors  as  co-proprietors,  and  the  vote  of  a 
meeting  might  be  the  utterance  of  their  composite  personality.  But, 
while  they  are  independent  holders  of  senarnto  claims,  there  is  no 
principle  that  I  can  see  in  giving  to  numbers  or  amounts,  however 
proportionally  large,  a  power  to  govern  the  concerns,  distinct  though 
similar,  of  persons  who  are  not  titiited.  If  I  am  merely  an  individual 
claimant,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  payment  of  my  little  bill  of  £20, 
though  a  hundred  other  creditors,  claimants  for  tens  of  thousands,  be 
content  to  take  less  than  what  is  due  to  them. 

The  worst  criminal  has  an  impartial  hearing ;  a  creditor  may  be 
bound,  without  a  hearing,  by  the  compact  of  relations  and  friends  of 
the  debtor,  foisted  into  the  list  of  creditors. 

We  have  to  do  with  the  binding  of  a  minority  by  an  empirical 
law ;  a  law  aiming  at  a  result,  but  resting  on  no  intelligible  principle. 
Moreover,  in  Jthe  want  of  a  principle  of  binding  is  an  element  of 
weakness  which  loosens  the  bond  ;  the  binding  being  done,  as  it 
were,  half-heartedly,  with  a  reservation  to  each  member  of  the 
minority  of  an  ample  facility  for  unbinding  himself.  For  unbinding 
himself  individually — for  taking  exception  to  the  arrangement,  so  far 
only  as  it  affects  himself — and  for  doing  this  leisurely,  in  the  course 
of  years,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  wait. 

I  have  been  contending  that  the  bankrupt  law  is  faulty,  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  at  the  point  at  which  alone  it  touches  conventional 
liquidation ;  namely,  in  the  binding  of  a  minority.  The  practical 
fault  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  observing  how  conventional  liquida- 
tion works. 

The  debtor  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  body  of  his  creditors,  to  have  executed  a  deed  in  their 
favour,  to  have  procured  the  required  proportion  of  assents,  and, 
having  deposed  to  this  fact,  to  have  registered  the  deed,  and  to  have 
obtained,  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  property,  the  usual 
certificate  of  registration. 

Some  ten  or  twenty  creditors,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases^ 
stand  aloof  in  the  selfish  hope  of  getting  more  than  their  share  of  the 
estate.  These  are  bound,  if  the  proceedings  are  regular ;  but  each 
of  them  is  separately  licensed  to  worry  the  debtor  at  discretion  ^  till 
the  validity  of  the  arrangement  shall  have  been  established  against 
himself.  Each  dissentient  may,  at  any  time  between  the  six  or  more 
years  prescribed  for  the  limitation  of  actions,  contest  the  validity  of 
the  arrangement  by  a  separate  action  for  the  recovery  of  his  claim. 
He  may  urge  before  the  court,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  deed  of 
arrangement  made  behind  his  back  is  wrong  in  form ;  and  the  judges, 
acting  as  if  voluntary  cession  were  "  against  common  right,"  spell 
each  word  for  a  flaw.  Their  criticism  is  commonly  successful ;  some- 
thing, they  say,  was  put  in  that  ought  to  have  been  left  out,  or 
something  left  out  that  ought  to  have  been  put  in.  Moreover,  each 
dissentient  may,  by  denying  that  the  deed  has  the  required  proportion 
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of  assent^  go  to  ti'ial  on  an  issue  of  fact^  wide  enough  to  let  in 
evidence  for  and  against  every  credit  and  every  debit  contained^  in 
the  account  of  every  creditor,  assenting  or  dissenting.  Meanwhile, 
the  unhappy  debtor  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  or  not.  He  may  have  to  defend  a 
dozen  heavy  law- suits,  of  interminable  duration,  all  about  the  nme 
question,  or  miscellany  of  questions ;  and,  being  told  by  his  adviflers 
that,  of  three  deeds  which  are  tried,  scarcely  one  has  a  chance  of  stand- 
ing, he  may  decline,  as  an  honest  man,  to  accept — ^as  an  uncertificated 
insolvent  he  may  not  easily  obtain — assistance  for  the  revival  of  his 
business.  In  short,  he  may  be  ruined,  and  an  arrangement  beneficial 
to  the  creditors  may  be  frustrated,  not  by  proof  that  the  airangement 
*  is  illegal,  but  for  want  of  proof  that  it  is  not  so. 

In  the  contest  between  the  convention  of  the  body  of  creditors  and 
the  claim  of  the  individual  dissentient,  a  presumption  of  validity  maj 
belong,  and  must  be  confined,  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  two 
opposite  titles.  We  might  imagine  an  arrangement  so  constituted  as 
to  hold  good  unless  reversed ;  but  our  actual  law  awards  a  presumptive 
right  to  the  opposing  creditor,  and  treats  the  arrangement  as  nothing, 
till  established,  in  the  particular  contest,  by  affirmative  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  complex  conditions  of  validity. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  any  right 
that  may  belong  to  the  adverse  claimant,  to  transfer  the  presumption 
of  right  from  the  claim  to  the  arrangement  ?  This  is  possible  ;  for  a 
like  transfer  of  presumption  has,  without  injustice,  been  accomplished, 
under  like  conditions,  in  statutory  liquidation. 

Bankruptcy  was  at  first  introduced,  some  three  centuries  ago,  as 
a  sort  of  private  warfare — as  a  raid  of  petitioning  and  accepting 
creditors  on  the  domains  of  the  debtor,  in  derogation  of  his  ordinary 
rights,  and  to  the  prejudice  also  of  the  rights  of  dissentient  creditors. 
The  inroad  might  be  resisted,  not  only  directly,  by  proceedings  to 
annul  the  commission,  but  also  indirectly,  at  any  time  within  the 
ordinary  period  of  limitation,  by  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  debtor 
to  get  back  his  property,  and  by  as  many  other  actions  as  there  were 
dissentient  creditors  earnest  enough  to  sue  for  their  several  claims. 

But  modem  bankruptcy  is  something  very  different  from  this; 
binding  the  debtor,  unless  promptly  contested ;  and  binding  dia- 
sentient  creditors  provisionsJly  during  its  ordinary  progress,  and 
finally  on  the  allowance  of  the  certificate.  Bankruptcy  has  under-  - 
gone  a  change  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  which,  in  old  times, 
transformed  the  customs  of  a  tribe  into  the  law  of  a  territory.  It 
has  become,  in  effect,  an  act  of  the  state,  careful,  indeed,  of  private 
rights,  but  in  the  main  binding  upon  every bo<ly.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  assumed  the  character  of  a  judgment  in  rem. 

Under  the  modern  bankrupt  law,  tlie  udverse  claimant  is,  in  effect, 
deprived  of  power  to  disturb  the  statutoiy  liquidation  otherwise 
than  by  a  prompt  and  direct  impeachment  of  the  bankruptcy.  Under 
our  still  more  recent  law  for  the  winding-up  of  joint-stock  companieSf 
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a  like  deprivation  is  immediately  conseqoent  on  the  order  or  resolu- 
tion to  wind  up.  In  conventioniJ  liquidation,  immunity  from  distur- 
bance  is  wanting,  and  ought  to  be  supplied. 

Of  course,  each  dissentient  creditor  must  have  leave  to  stand  up 
for  himself  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-creditors  to 
prejudice  his  rights.  But  what  should  be  the  method  of  his  resist- 
ance ?  Not  to  lie  in  wait  outside  the  camp  of  the  majority,  for  the 
purpose  of  hostile  entry  at  some  unguarded  point ;  but  to  teke  part 
with  his  fellow-creditors  in  the  exercise  of  a  common,  indivisible, 
corporate  ownership.  If  bankruptcy  is  a  change  of  property  from 
the  debtor  to  the  creditors,  the  multiform  character  of  the  new  pro- 
prietorship necessitates  a  power  to  govern  by  majorities.  A  power 
subject  to  judicial  control ;  but,  except  as  controlled,  implicating  each 
member,  though  dissentient,  of  the  governing  body,  in  the  competent 
acts  of  those  majorities. 

If  conventional  liquidation  ought  to  be  the  normal  consequence  of 
bankruptcy,  the  binding  of  a  minority — the  question  why  to  bind, 
how  to  bind,  and  how  to  make  the  binding  manifest — ^is  the  essence 
of  the  bankrupt  law.  To  that  subject,  accordingly,  I  have  been 
giving  a  chief  share  of  attention.  My  remarks  on  it  may  be  summed- 
up  in  three  propositions  namely  (1)  the  convention,  unless  promptly 
contested,  should  be  final ;  (2)  finality  should  be  thd  maturity  of 
presumptive  validity ;  (8)  the  presumption  should  be  an  incident  of 
incorporation. 

The  resolution  accepting  the  bankruptcy  would,  on  registration, 
incorporate  the  creditors  by  the  name  of  "The  creditors  of  so-and-so," 
naming  the  bankrupt  person  or  firm. 

It  would  also  be  a  judgment  in  rem;  conclusive  on  the  debtor, 
the  creditors,  and  all  other  persons,  unless  reversed  by  a  court,  on 
application  made  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  creditor  or  creditors,  within 
a  fixed  and  moderate  period. 

Acceptance  of  conventional  liquidation,  in  place  of  statutory 
liquidation,  by  the  same  or  by  a  subsequent  meeting,  would,  unless 
reversed  in  like  manner,  be  alike  conclusive. 

The  court  empowered  to  reverse  ought  rather  to  correct  errors 
and  supply  deficiencies.  Let  us  cease  to  look  on  statutory  liquida- 
tion as  ^e  proper  fate  of  insolvency,  and  on  conventional  liquidation 
as  intrusive,  and  arrangements  of  creditors  will  be  regulated  by  a 
supervision  aa  gentle  and  considerate  as  is  that  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  gives  to  schemes  of  charity,  and  the  courts  generally  to 
awards. 

Not  that  the  resolution  of  one  bare  majority  must  for  all  purposes 
be  sufficient.  Let  acceptance  of  the  bankruptcy  be  carried  or  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  in  value  alone ;  but  anything  out  of  the  common 
ruief — or  example,  an  inspection — should,  like  the  special  resolution  of 
a  joint-stock  company,  be  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  some  large 
majority,  such  as  a  majority  in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value : 
and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss,  following  the  same  precedent,  to 
require  confinnation  of  the  resolution,  at  a  second  meeting,  by  a  mere  * 
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miyority  iu  number  and  value.  A  single  majority  in  number  and 
value,  perhaps  a  majority  iu  value  alone,  ought,  on  principle,  I  think, 
to  be  enough  for  any  purpose  of  administration  ;  but  lest  the  insol- 
vent's friends  should  pack  a  meeting,  it  would  be  prudent  to  require, 
for  any  special  purpose,  an  excess  of  miyority  hurgo  enough  to  eli- 
minate the  disturbing  clement  of  sinister  interest. 

The  power  of  the  creditors,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  get  in  the 
estate,  and  to  convert  it  into  money,  must,  on  principle,  include  an 
uulimited  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  sale.  Whether  that  discretion 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  majority  iu  value,  or  number  and  value, 
simply,  or  to  a  majority  representing  a  larger  proportion  of  ya}|ie— 
whether  the  resolution  of  the  prescribed  majority  should  take  e£Fect 
immediately,  or  should  need  confirmation  at  a  second  meeting — these 
are  questions  to  be  determined  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  extent  by 
which  friendship  for  the  insolvent  diverts  the  votes  of  the  creditors 
from  the  common  interest,  and  on  au  estimate  of  the  risk  of  surpriBO. 
But  to  some  sort  of  majority,  to  a  resolution  single  or  double,  should 
be  conceded  an  unrestricted  authority  to  offer  the  estate  for  sale  in 
the  best  market,  and  on  terms  the  most  likely  to  be  aoceptsble. 
There  should  be  power  to  sell  on  credit;  power,  therefore,  to  sell 
to  the  insolvent  or  his  friends  for  a  composition  on  the  debts.  Tlus 
power  the  law  now  gives,  but  the  Bill  proposed  to  take  away. 

Why  pi-event  a  composition,  if  the  parties  choose  to  make  it. 
Because  choice  is  incomplete  without  unanimity  f  The  fact  is  not 
so  where  the  subject  affected  is  a  corporate  ownership,  and  not  a 
schedule  of  debts. 

Connected  with  administration  and  composition,  yet  in  part  distinct 
from  them,  is  the  debtor's  acquittance. 

To  the  creditors  the  power  to  give  acquittance  is  valuable,  as  a 
commodity  that  may  bo  bartered  for  an  increase  of  composition,  or 
for  assistance  in  winding  up  the  estate.  And  the  debtor  who  is 
adversely  expropriated  is  entitled  to  expect  that  an  acquittance 
should,  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  under  the  bankrupt  law,  be 
awarded  to  him  judicially  by  the  creditors  themselves,  or  by  a  court, 
unless  cause  should  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

The  Bill  proposed  to  withhold  both  the  conventional  and  the 
judicial  acquittance,  unless  the  estate  should  have  yielded  siz-and* 
eight  pence  in  the  pound. 

Dis^crction  and  discrimination  were  alike  to  merge  in  a  pecuniary 
test  of  innocence.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  to  cease;  but  who- 
ever jihould  not  pay  six-and-eightpcnce  in  the  pound  was  to  be 
coerced  for  six  years.  The  man  who  should  have  the  ill-luck  to  be 
robbed  was  to  be  a  citizen  or  an  outlaw,  according  to  the  extent  of 
tlie  robbery.  From  debts  contracted  under  limited  liability,  even  the 
dishonest  debtor  might  escape,  on  giving  up  so  much  of  his  property 
as  his  debts  could  reach  ;  yet  the  debtor  without  limit — it  is  my  friend 
Mr.  Ilawes  who  has  suggested  to  me  this  contrast — the  debtor  with- 
out limit,  although  he  were  altogether  blameless,  the  victim,  perhaps^ 
of  fraud  or  misfortune,  cheered  on  to  new  exertions  by  the  respect 
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and  sympathy  of  his  creditors — such  a  man,  when  stripped  of  every- 
thing, was  to  remain  a  debtor  still,  condemned  to  inaction  and  star- 
vation, huddled  up  with  the  spendthrift  and  the  swindler  in  the 
indiscriminate  penalty  of  a  merciless  law.  Alas  for  bankruptcy 
reform,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  it!  We  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Buckle  that  right  and  wrong  are  things  of  small  account,  and  that 
intellect  is  the  single  motive  force  of  human  progress  :  Mr.  Mofiatt's 
later  inspiration  teaches,  that  the  third  part  of  a  pound  sterling  is  the 
measure  of  honesty  and  justice. 

We  might  give  to  the  creditors,  on  a  principle  recognised  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  a  power  over  the  acquittance,  considerable  at  first, 
bat  becoming  less  and  less  as  time  elapses.  For 'some  moderate  time, 
say  for  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy,  we  might  require, 
in  favour  of  the  acquittance,  a  majority  6qual  to  that  required  for  a 
special  arrangement ;  and,  quarter  by  quarter,  diminish  the  requisite 
majority,  till,  in  two  years  or  so,  the  power  to  give  acquittance  should 
lapse  entirely  to  a  court.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  particular 
periods  of  time,  or  proportions  of  votes :  what  I  contend  for,  in  the 
matter  of  acquittance  as  in  other  things,  is  the  principle  of  corporate 
action,  at  a  meeting,  or  at  successive  meetings,  as  opposed  to  the 
collection  of  separate  votes  or  assents  by  canvassing  individual  ere* 
ditors  out  of  doors. 

The  creditors  ought  to  act  judicially;  but  would  they?  At  a 
meeting,  I  think  they  would ;  their  jurisdiction  would  be  a  rough  sort 
of  jury  trial. 

At  anyrate,  the  dose  of  punishment  of  which  they  had  the  dis- 
pensing would  be,  comparatively,  a  mild  corrective.  I^ositive  crime 
would  be  lefl  to  the  criminal  law;  but  there  are  minor  shades  of 
criminality  more  fit  to  be  punished  by  the  censure  of  a  man's  fbllows 
than  by  the  formal  decision  of  a  judge.  We  may,  if  we  please,  call 
the  power  to  censure  a  debtor  by  delaying  his  acquittance  an  excep- 
tion from  the  civil  right  of  acquittance;  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  luuited 
summary  jurisdiction  in  the  separate  department  of  crime. 

What  a  bankrupt  law  ought  to  do  is  to  continue,  after  insolvency, 
under  the  ownership  of  many,  the  management  which,  before  insol- 
vency, existed  under  the  ownership  of  one.  In  order  to  continue  the 
management,  we  must,  in  a  manner,  reproduce  the  unity,  by  giving 
to  the  creditors  the  means  of  acting  together.  These  are  at  present 
almost  wholly  wanting;  the  Bill  would  have  supplied  them,  for 
administrative  purposes,  in  statutory  liquidation.  It  has  been  my 
object,  in  this  paper,  to  show  how  the  supply  might  be  rendered  in 
fuller  measure,  in  connexion  with  liquidation  statutory  or  conventional, 
not  for  administration  only,  but  also,  earlier  and  later,  for  acceptance 
of  the  bankruptcy,  and  for  acquittance  of  the  bankrupt. 

Bankruptcy  commissioners  are  judicial  managers,  whose  occupation 
would  be  gone  if  management  should  cease  to  bo  judicial.  Bankrupt 
law,  properly  so  called,  might  then  be  administered  by  the  County 
Courts ;  or  rather— as  my  friend  Mr.  Hastings  has,  with  good  reason, 
suggested — by  one  stationary  County  Court  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
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county;  and  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  always  ezeeUeni  ia  ils 
principles,  and  now  rapid  in  its  movements,  as  a  Court  of  orifpiial 
and  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  already  the 
superior  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  has  jurisdiction  likewise  in  the  winding- 
up  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  of  joint-stock  compenieei.  Its 
several  functions,  in  mattei-s  of  insolvency,  might  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  assimilated ;  and  its  existing  practice  might  be  enlaiged  for 
the  reception  of  an  extended  jurisdiction  in  the  winding-op  of  eatatea 
of  living  persons.  Insolvency  might  be  a  province  of  eqnityi  till  law 
and  equity  shall  blend  into  one  comprehensive  code  of  the  rolea  and 
principles  of  civil  justice. 


The  Court  of  Bankruptcy:  is  it  to  be  abolished  or  retained t 
By  William  Hawes,  F.Q.S. 

F  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  our  laws  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  especially  in  relation  to  bankruptcy,  I  propose  to 
consider  the  subject  entirely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

All  will  admit  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  administralion 
of  the  law  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  does  not  produce  reaulta 
satisfactory  to  the  commercial  community,  and  that  it  reqnirea  imme* 
diate  improvement. 

It  does  not  quickly  or  economically  realise  the  assets  of  insolvent 
traders.  It  does  not  check  commercial  frauds,  or  punish  them  when 
exposed.  It  does  not  in  its  procedure  discriminate  between  ms^r- 
tune  and  fraud.  It  does  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  modem  com* 
merce,  in  its  relation  to  limited  liability  companies  or  to  insolvent 
chartered  companies.  But  it  interposes  most  unnecessary  obstaclea 
in  the  way  of  the  distribution  of  the  funds  placed  under  its  control, 
in  the  general  management  of  estates,  and  in  their  final  settlement. 

It  causes  a  most  extravagant  waste  of  creditors*  proper^,  and 
injures  the  character  of  debtors,  by  the  charges  and  losses  it  inflicta 
upon  them  in  their  progress  through  the  Court,  thereby  reducing  the 
fund  belonging  to  their  creditors,  and  seriously  affecting  their  future 
prospects. 

It  offers  great  facilities  for  the  concealment  of  fraud,  and  with- 
holds from  creditors  that  control  of  their  property  which  is  required 
for  ils  most  advantageous  realisation  and  speedy  distribution. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  such  alterations  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  as  will  remove  the 
objections  now  almost  universally  entertained  respecting  it,  and  to 
submit  for  consideration  a  procedure  which  it  is  hoped  will  equally 
protect  the  interests  of  creditors  and  debtors. 

It  id  of  great  importance  that  this  question  should  now  receive  the 
fullest  investigation,  for  a  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  would,  in  all  proba* 
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bility,  have  been  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  but  for  the 
unexpected  change  which  took  place  in  the  government,  and  which 
Bill|  whilst  it  would  have  removed  many  defects  in  the  existing  law, 
would  have  retained  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  with  its  expensive  ma- 
chinery and  tedious  procedure,  which  have  proved  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public.  In  order,  then,  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  sound  judg- 
ment upon  the  alterations  I  venture  to  suggest  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  our  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  I  must  briefly  notice 
the  changes  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  relations  between  creditors  and  their  debtors : 
(1)  by  the  abolition  of  the  tyrannous  pressure  of  arrest  on  mesne 
process,  which,  when  resorted  to,  deprived  the  main  body  of  creditors, 
often  through  the  vindictiveness  of  one,  of  the  services  of  the  debtor 
when  they  were  most  required  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate ;  (2)  by  the 
establishment  of  county  courts,  in  which  nearly  1,000,000  of  plaints, 
involving  sums  from  £50  downwards,  and  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  httle  short  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  are  heard  annually  ;  (3)  by 
the  suppression  of  antiquated  forms,  and  the  removal  of  technical 
and  artificial  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  suits  iu  the  superior 
courts,  that  formerly  so  choked  the  avenues  of  justice  that  the 
approach  was  practically  denied  ;  (4)  by  improvements  in  the  law  of 
partnership,  including  the  introduction  of  limited  liability ;  (5)  by 
widening  the  area  from  which  evidence  may  be  collected,  and  by 
means  of  which  creditors'  can  give  evidence  in  their  own  causes ; 
(6)  by  the  abolition  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  of  the  distinction 
between  traders  and  non-traders. 

The  effect  of  these  improvements,  and  of  the  increased  facilities 
afforded  by  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  to  debtors  and  creditors 
for  communicating  rapidly  one  with  Uie  other,  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  trade.  Dishonest  debtors  now  seldom  appeal  to  law,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  former  times,  to  delay,  or  to  defeat  by  special 
pleas,  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  and  creditors  can  so  easily  and  so 
quickly  sue  theii*  debtors  for  payment  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  that 
courts  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  managing  the  affairs  of  debtors 
and  creditors  appear  to  have  become  useless  to  trade  and  commerce. 
Indeed,  the  creditor  now  only  needs  legal  assistance  when  his  insol- 
vent debtor  refuses  to  give  compulsory  power  over  his  property, 
whereby  his  affairs  may  be  inquired  into,  and  immediate  measures 
taken  for  the  security  and  the  subsequent  equal  division  of  the  assets 
among  his  creditors. 

The  mode  in  which  this  aid  may  be  given,  and  the  authority  by 
whom  the  first  steps  should  be  taken,  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  question,  therefore,  for  consideration  is,  whether  a  special 
court  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  insolvent  debtors  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  creditors  or  debtors  ? 

I  contend  that  no  such  court  is  required,  and  that  its  existence, 
unless  proved  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  injurious  to  trade. 

The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  unsound  prin- 
ciples,   Firsty  it  assumes  that>  through  its  officers^  it  can  administer 
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insolvent  estates  better  than  the  parties  interested  ean  do— the  cre- 
ditors and  the  debtors  ;  it  therefore  entirely  deprives  them,  if  not  of 
all  power  of  action,  of  so  much,  that  their  interest  in  the  realisation 
is  so  weakened,  and  their  inducement  to  exei-t  themselves  beneficially 
to  influence  the  administration  is  so  neutralised,  that  practically  the 
entire  duty  of  administering  bankrupts'  estates  devolves  npon  tiie 
court  and  its  officers. 

Now,  no  solvent  trader,  retiring  from  business,  would  ask  a  court 
to  collect  his  debts,  and  settle  differences  existing  between  him  and 
his  debtors  and  creditors,  or  to  collect  his  good  debts  while  in  busi- 
ness ;  why,  then,  should  a  Court  be  maintained  to  perform  this  duty 
for  traders  in  respect  of  debts  due  from  their  insolvent  customers? 

To  relieve  creditors,  by  the  compulsory  action  of  a  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, from  the  duty  of  carefidly  watching  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  insolvent  debtors,  is  to  prevent  their  acquiring  experience 
in  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  businesn.  It  deprives 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  each  insol- 
vency—of tracing  the  steps  by  which  it  has  arisen — of  benefiting  hj 
the  experience  or  imprudence  of  others  engaged  in  their  own  trade. 
Were  all  insolvencies  wound-up  by  creditors,  or  by  trustees  appointed 
by  them,  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  risks  and  details  of  each  business, 
not  only  would  a  vast  amount  of  information  be  utilised  which  is  now 
lost,  but  traders  who  pass  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  with 
scarcely  a  remark  would  either  be  precluded  from  too  easily  re- 
entering into  business,  and  again  running  the  downward  career 
which  has  been  fatal  to  so  many,  or  they  would,  from  the  evidence 
of  their  integrity  furnished  to  their  creditors  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  into  their  affairs,  receive  support  which  would  ensure  future 
success. 

And,  further,  the  Court  treats  debt  as  a  crime,  and  therefore,  by 
its  iir^t  steps,  denuding  the  debtor  of  all  his  property,  and,  treating 
him  as  entirely  unworthy  of  trust,  sells  it  off,  generally  by  public 
auction,  without  any  regard  to  his  interest  It  obliges  him  to  pass 
tlirough  forms  destructive  of  all  self-esteem — for  honest  and  dishonest 
are  treated  alike  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy — and,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  his  conduct  or  of  his  means  to  pay  his  debts,  it 
releases  him  from  his  liability  to  pay  them,  publicly  stigmatised  as  a 
bankrupt  trader  paying  a  small  dividend,  the  smallness  of  which  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  caused  by  the  heavy  charges  of  the  Court, 
and  from  the  estate  being  realised  under  its  direction  in  a  manner 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  debtor  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  creditors.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  a  truder*s  re-cstablishment  in  trade,  after  passing  tlu*ough  the 
Court,  appears  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  this  vicious  and  unjust  system  appears  so  obnoxious  to 
the  public  that  nearly  all  insolvent  estates  of  importance— especially 
those  in  which  imprudence  and  error  of  judf^^ment  arc  the  greatest 
faults  which  ran  be  attributed  to  the  partn«TS — are  carefully  kept 
out  of  Court,  as  well  to  protect  the  proi)erty  as  to  relieve  the  debtor 
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from  the  stigma  which  must  attach  to  him  for  years  after  he  has 
passed  through  the  unjust  ordeal. 

But  if  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  docs  not  fulfil  the  duties  for 
which  it  was  originally  established,  it  is  so  entirely  unsuited  to  meet 
the  progressive  wants  of  trade  and  commerce  that  insolvent  trading 
companies,  recently  formed  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  of  1862, 
and  chartered  companies,  are  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  are 
wound-up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  not  only  are  they  so  ex- 
cluded, but  the  principles  which  govern  the  liquidation  of  such 
companies  are  as  dircctiy  opposed  to  those  which  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy  as  the  reputation  of  the  Courts,  and  the 
learning  of  the  judges  presiding  over  them,  are  superior  one  to  the 
other. 

The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  assumes  the  entire  management  of  the 
bankrupt's  estate,  collects  his  debts,  decides  all  questions  of  law  and 
custom  of  trade,  and  releases  the  debtor  from  his  liability  to  his 
creditors,  not  because  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  assist  in  winding-up 
his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  but  because  he  has  complied 
with  certain  statutory  conditions. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  only  superintends  the  administration  of 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  company.  It  hears  objections  to,  and,  if 
satisfied,  sanctions  the  appointment  of  liquidators  selected  by  the 
shareholders  or  parties  interested  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
the  company's  assets  ;  indeed,  where  there  are  ample  assets  and  no 
differences  among  the  shareholders  or  creditors,  the  Act  provides  for 
a  voluntary  liquidation  without  any  interference  by  the  Court. 

The  entire  spirit  of  the  administration  of  estates  of  limited  or 
chartered  partnerships  in  Chancery  is  to  leave  the  realisation  of 
the  estate  to  proper  persons  selected  by  the  parties  interested,  the 
creditors  and  shareholders,  and  approved  by  the  Court.  Why  entirely 
different  principles  of  liquidation  should  be  applied  to  partnerships 
trading  under  limited  liability,  which  have  only  recently  been  known 
to  the  law,  from  those  trading  under  unlimited  liability,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

In  a  few  years,  in  all  probability,  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  mercantile  partnerships,  large  and  small,  by  converting  them  into 
limited  liability  companies,  will  leave  to  the  Coiurt  of  Bankruptcy 
those  cases  only  which  were  till  recentiy  exclusively  wound-up  in  the 
Insolvent  Court ;  and  it  will  become  a  Court,  not  for  traders  in  the 
commercial  sense,  but  for  those  who  belong  to  no  class,  whose  estates 
are  almost  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  by  the  public. 

If,  then,  it  be  not  abolished,  it  will  become  an  inferior  court, 
maintained  at  an  extravagant  expense  for  the  work  done,  and  will 
continue  in  existence  only  so  long  as  it  can  escape  the  exposure  of 
its  uselessness. 

The  more  this  question  is  considered,  the  more  satisfied,  I  think, 
the  public  will  become  that  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  no  longer 
required ;  and  that  all  the  lo^al  action  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  assets  of  insolvent  debtors'  estates  may 
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be  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  County  Court  judges^  who,  on  the 
application  of  creditors,  supported  by  sufficient  eyidence,  shoaid  have 
authority  to  grant  a  peremptory  order  for  the  attendance  of  a  debtor, 
and,  if  the  debtor  have  no  just  defence  to  the  claim  made  against 
him,  or  does  not  obey  the  summons,  then  to  call  a  meeting  of  snch 
debtor's  creditors,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  trustees  for  the 
management  of  his  estate ;  or,  on  the  application  of  a  debtor,  the 
County  Court  judge  should,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  ander- 
taking  to  call,  within  an  early  fixed  date,  a  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
and  lodging  with  the  Court  a  list  of  his  creditors  and  the  amount  he 
is  indebted  to  each,  grant  to  such  debtor  protection  for  his  person 
till  a  meeting  of  creditors  can  be  held  and  trustees  appointed  for  the 
management  of  the  estate,  and  then  such  further  protection  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  meeting  or  the  trustees. 

The  legal  forms  required  to  secure  the  proper  issue  of  the  notiees 
to  creditors,  and  to  coerce  an  obstructive  or  absent  debtor,  and  for 
the  subsequent  management  of  the  estate,  are  not  for  me  to  suggest. 
The  principle  of  giving  bankruptcy  adjudication  to  the  County  Court 
fudges  has  already  been  admitted,  but  their  authority  originates  under, 
and  is  controlled  by,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1861,  by  which  the 
estate  at  once  vests  in  the  Court,  and  it  is  to  this  procedure,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  management  by  trustees  elected  by  Uie  creditors, 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  call  public  attention. 

The  advantages  offered  to  men  of  business  from  the  limitation  of 
their  pecuniary  liability,  and  by  relieving  them  from  responstbility, 
either  personal  or  social,  if  they  lose  all  the  capital  entrusted  to  their 
management  in  a  limited  company,  and  incur  debt  beyond  that 
capital,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  provision  is  made  (and  into  the 
cause  of  such  debt  being  incun  ed  there  is  no  public  inquiry),  must, 
ere  long,  if  the  present  law  and  Court  of  Bankruptcy  be  retained, 
convert  every  partnership  into  a  limited  company;  for  who,  with  un- 
limited liability  and  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  can  compete 
successfully  with  rivals  trading  under  such  superior  conditions? 

And  the  argument  in  favour  of  converting  private  partnerships 
into  small  limited  liability  companies  will  be  infinitely  stronger  if 
the  unwise  provision  of  the  late  Attomey-Generars  Bill,  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  minimum  dividend  of  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  before  a 
debtor  can  obtain  a  release  from  his  liabilities,  becomes  law,  for  all 
experience  shows  that  it  is  rare  for  insolvent  estates  wound-up  in 
bankruptcy  to  realise  that  sum,  after  paying  the  enoimous  expenses 
in  bankruptcy,  and  bearing  the  ruinous  loss  caused  by  the  peremp- 
tory sale  by  auction  of  stock,  property,  fixtures,  &c.,  &c.,  as  bana- 
rupt's  effects,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  good-will,  and  Uie  loss  of 
interest  on  money  paid  into  Court — all  severe  sources  of  loss, 
moderately  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  a  working 
business,  but  which  would  bo  more  or  lcf«  avoided  were  estates 
liquidated  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  realisation  of  the  assets. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  it  is  now 
administered,  having  one  court  and  one  procedure  for  one  class  of 
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iraderSy  who,  when  obliged  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  are  subject 
to  much  public  opprobrium,  to  severe  loss  and  great  personal  incon- 
venience, and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  heavy  penalties,  and 
who  can  only  obtain  a  discharge  from  it  by  giving  up  all  their 
property  for  peremptory  realisation  by  officers  having  no  interest  in 
the  estate,  and  another  court  accessible  only  to  a  special  class  of 
traders,  who,  though  equally  in  debt,  and  whoso  misconduct  equally 
requires  exposure  and  public  condemnation,  can  obtain  relief  from 
their  debts  without  public  opprobrium  or  any  personal  inconve* 
nience,  can  any  one  hesitate  a  moment  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  such  anomalies  ought  to  be  removed,  and  that  a  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  an  uniform  law  and  procedure  applicable 
to  all  traders  and  trading  companies  and  non-traders,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  as  the  Attorney-General  did  in  his  Bill  of  last  year,  to 
maintain  a  court  and  a  course  of  procedure  which  are  universally 
condemned  as  unsuitable  to  the  present  and  constantly-changing 
demands  of  commerce  at  home  and  abroad  f 

All  that  traders  require  to  enable  them  to  arrange  with  their 
insolvent  debtors  is  a  simple,  ready,  and  inexpensive  mode  of 
obliging  debtors  to  surrender  their  property,  and  for  enabling 
creditors  to  meet  to  elect  trustees  to  collect  and  distribute  their 
debtor's  property,  and  to  give  legal  authority  to  the  resolutions  of 
such  meetings. 

To  initiate  and  to  direct  the  first  proceedings  for  this  purpose  the 
County  Court  judges  are  eminently  suited.  They  hold  courts  all 
over  ^e  country,  are  always  on  the  spot  to  receive  'applications, 
either  by  creditors  for  the  summons  of  debtors,  or  from  debtors  to 
sununons  creditors,  and  also  to  direct  responsible  officers  to  take 
interim  possession  of  property  before  a  meeting  of  creditors  can  be 
held  and  trustees  appointed. 

These  steps  being  taken,  the  entire  management  of  the  estate  should 
vest  in  the  trustees,  subject  to  such  rules  for  proper  accounting  for, 
and  the  security  of,  receipts  and  the  speedy  and  proper  administration 
of  the  estate  as  the  County  Court  judge  may,  on  the  application  of 
the  creditors  or  debtors,  deem  requisite  for  ^eir  mutual  protection. 
But  to  enable  this  system,  cheap  and  inexpensive  as  it  would  neces- 
sarily be,  to  act  beneficially,  two  principles  must  be  conceded,  and 
legislation  introduced  to  settle  them  conclusively. 

The  first  is  that  dissentient  creditors  shall  be  bound  by  the  decision 
of  a  majority ;  and  the  second  that  the  release  of  a  debtor  from  his 
liabilities  sludl  exclusively  vest  in  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of 
his  creditors. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to  the  application 
of  these  principles,  and  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  no  majority 
has  a  right  to  deprive  a  minority,  or  even  a  single  creditor,  of  his 
right  to  his  share  of  the  entire  property  of  his  debtor,  or  to  release 
the  debtor  from  his  liability;  but  those  who  support  this  view  of 
creditor's  rights  ought  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  of 
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BaDkruptcy,  for  under  it  the  debtor  can  obtain  his  release,  whaterer 
may  be  the  opinion  of  his  creditors. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  a  debtor's  position  may  be 
considered  that  is  too  of\en  overlooked,  viz.,  the  too  great  facility 
with  which  mnch  credit  is  given,  and  whereby  he  is  led  into  transac- 
tions that,  in  the  event  of  any  unforseen  pressure,  prove  too  mnch 
for  his  capital ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  frequently  in 
the  first  instance  encourage  debtors  to  trade  beyond  their  means  are 
the  most  persistent  in  the  use  of  unfair  means  to  coerce  them  to  give 
undue  preferences.  The  law  ought,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  proceedings,  and  this  would  bo  accomplished  if  certain 
fixed  majorities  of  creditors,  at  meetings  duly  convened,  determined 
all  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates. 

I  need  not  here  adduce  reasons  in  justification  of  the  prindple  of 
government  by  mnjorities — they  are  of  universal  application.  Why, 
then,  should  a  minority,  even  of  one,  have  the  power  to  control  tne 
proceedings  of  all  the  other  creditors,  and  keep  a  debtor  for  an  almost 
unlimited  period  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  future  course  in  lifef  and, 
further,  why  should  each  member  of  a  minority  be  able,  one  after  the 
other,  to  institute  proceedings  till  a  debtor  is  driven,  at  all  haasttrda, 
to  give  unfair  preferences,  dependent  for  their  realisation  mostly  on 
his  future  success,  and  which  success  is  thus  mortgaged  almost  beyond 
redemption  ?  In  fact,  this  indirect  power  of  creditors— only  used  by 
an  unscrupulous  minority — is  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of  misery 
and  ultimate  misfortune,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  revealed. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  advocate  the 
determination  of  all  questions  at  meetings  of  creditors  by  a  bare 
majority,  or  by  the  same  numerical  majority  in  all  cases.  In  par- 
ticular, I  think,  that  at  meetings  of  creditors  convened  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  discharge  of  the  debtor,  the  majority  should  be 
large  in  value,  such  majority  decreasing  as  time  progresses. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  has  other  duties  than 
those  of  collecting  and  distributing  debts.  Theoretically,  no  dotibt  it 
has,  but  one  of  the  main  grounds  upon  which  I  urge  the  discontinuance 
of  a  separate  court  is,  that  it  has  never  performed  these  duties,  and 
that  year  by  year  the  appeals  from  its  decisions  on  points  of  law  have 
increased,  till  at  length  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
ruptcy have  become  merely  the  stepping-stones  for  appeals  to  hieher 
tribunals.  The  proceedings  in  bankniptcy  being  conducted  m  a 
public  court,  has  also  been  thought  of  importance,  as  tending,  by  the 
exposure  of  bad  and  fraudulent  trading,  to  commercial  moralil^ ;  but 
in  this  respect  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  singularly  inefiective; 
first,  because  nearly  all  interested  in  important  estates  carefully  avoid 
the  courts  and  wind  them  up  without  reference  to  it ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  court  never  has  attempted  to  exercise  a  careful  judicial 
control  over  the  conduct  of  insolvents.  It  has  never  administered 
justice  between  the  debtor,  his  creditors,  and  the  public.  The  con- 
sequence is,  its  proceedings  are  rarely  reported,  and  when  reported 
are  of  little  interest  to  the  public. 
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In  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  tbo  law  of  bankruptcy  is  not  required 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  or  the  debtor,  but  to  give  effect  to  the 
law  itself,  to  fix  the  duties  of  its  numerous  officers,  and  to  oblige 
appellants  to  proceed  in  conformity  with  its  provisions.  If,  then, 
the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  law,  since  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  commercial  legislation  and  in  other 
brauches  of  the  law,  no  longer  demands  a  separate  court,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  highly  remunerated  offices  established  under 
it,  and  the  forms  required  to  comply  with  its  rules  and  regulations, 
became  a  sad  hindrance  to  trade,  and  a  source  of  costly  and  useless 
expense  to  debtors  and  creditors. 

Many  even  now  consider  that  a  bankrupt  law  is  required  to  punish 
fraudulent  debtors;  and,  judging  by  the  prominence  of  the  penal 
clauses  in  all  our  Acts  relating  to  bankruptcy,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  law.  But  if  there  be  any  portion  of  it  which 
has  more  signally  failed  than  another,  it  is  the  attempt  to  combine 
the  punishment  of  insolvency  with  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
insolvents'  assets. 

The  principle  is  wrong — the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
out  is  as  bad  as  the  principle  is  wrong ;  and  the  result  of  this  long 
persistence  in  an  erroneous  course  is  now  found  in  the  desire  of  many 
to  remove  every  remaining  restraint  upon  the  debtor's  person  by  the 
entire  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  on  final  process,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  punishment,  to  be  administered  indiscriminately, 
which  is  more  severe  than  any  debtor  could  be  subject  to  under  the 
present  law,  and  infinitely  more  unjust  than  anything  which  has  been 
proposed  in  our  bankruptcy  legislation  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  limit  necessarily  assigned  to  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  reading 
each  paper  prevents  my  indicating  the  details  by  which  the  first 
proceedings  relating  to  meetings  of  creditors,  the  election  of  trustees, 
the  mode  of  voting,  the  reception  of  proofs  of  debts,  should  be  regu- 
lated; and  I  have  also  abstained,  as  out  of  my  province,  from  sug- 
gesting the  alterations  which  would  bo  required  in  our  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  if  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  were  abolished  ;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  gradual  improvement  of  our  laws 
relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  partnerships,  to  procedure,  aiul 
by  the  general  adoption,  wherever  practicable,  of  deeds  of  assignment 
and  composition  in  lieu  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  have  so  reduced 
and  altered  the  character  of  the  legal  and  commercial  business  of  the 
Court,  that  there  is  not  now  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  or  the  mind 
of  a  judge  of  high  legal  acquirements,  or  to  employ  the  staff  of  an 
independent  Court ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  Court  with  little 
business,  of  one  class  only,  and  that  of  a  very  secondary  character, 
will  never  command  public  respect ;  indeed,  were  evidence  of  this 
required,  it  would  bo  found  in  the  gradual  decline  in  the  authority 
and  usefulness  of  the  existing  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  established  little 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  chief  and  three  assistant  judges, 
and  an  ample  executive  staff,  the  duties  of  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
abolished  or  are  proposed  to  be  abolished. 
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It  is,  iLen,  nianifebtly  for  the  interest  of  trade,  uod  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  that  all  matters  of  contention  arising  oat  of 
the  insolvency  of  limited  or  unlimited  partnerships  should  be  heard 
in  the  first  instance  hy  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  County  GoartSi  or 
the  Criminal  Courts,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 

This  business  being  taken  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the 
maintenance  of  a  central  court  in  London,  and  subsidiary  covvts  in 
the  country,  could  no  longer  be  justified ;  and  restricting,  as  I  propoee, 
the  interference  of  the  County  Court  judges  to  the  initiation  and 
regulation  of  the  first  proceedmgs  in  insolvency,  and  to  afibrding 
protection  to  the  person  of  the  debtor,  leaving  the  subsequent  manage- 
ment, the  collection  and  distribution  of  assets,  the  discharge  of 
debtors,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  estates,  to  the  creditors  acting 
through  trustees  elected  by  themselves,  but  approved  by  the  Conrty 
there  could,  I  think,  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  adequate 
performance. 

Convinced,  then,  that  everything  which  is  required  for  the  econo- 
mical and  just  administration  of  insolvent  estates  can  be  better  done 
witliout  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  than  under  its  control ;  loddng  at 
the  unavoidable  delays,  expenses,  and  uncertainties  whidi  attend  its 
procedure ;  considering,  also,  the  injurious  effect  which  follows  the 
removal  of  the  responsibility  of  winding-up  insolvent  estates  from 
men  of  business  immediately  interested  in  their  most  economical 
settlement  to  the  officers  of  a  public  court,  and  also  to  the  bad  effect 
produced  upon  trade — indeed  upon  the  community  at  large— by  the 
operation  of  a  law  which  by  statute  relieves  debtors  from  their 
liabilities  to  creditors,  and  teaches  insolvent  traders  to  look  to  it,  and 
not  to  their  creditors,  for  protectio:i  from  the  natural  and  certain 
results  of  over- trading,  of  improper  speculation,  of  undue  ci'edit,  and 
oven  from  fraud,  I  cannot  sec  any  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining 
the  present  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  when  other  more  qfficient  means 
can  be  found  to  obviate  all  the  important  objections  to  the  existing 
law  and  practice. 


CODIFICATION  OF  LAW.* 


On  the  Expediency  of  Digesting  and  Assimilating  the  Laws  of 
Englandy  Scotlaiid,  and  Ireland.     By  J.  F.  MacqubeNj  Q,U. 

r[RTY-EI6HT  years  ago,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  produc* 
tivc  of  all  orations  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  bj 
our  illustrious  President  ;f  an  oration  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 


*  For  the  DieciUdiou,  sec  Summary  of  the  Department, 
t  Lord  Brouijbum. 
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ts  suggestions  and  for  the  siugular  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  have 
>eeQ  carried  out,  or  are  now  ia  the  progress  of  accomplishment. 

Instigated  by  the  profound  sensation  which  that  speech  created, 
lie  GrOYornment  issued  two  Royal  Commissions  for  three  distinct 
>urposes :  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  laws  of  real  property ; 
o  consider  and  report  upon  the  laws  respecting  crimes;  and  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  public  statutes  of  the  realm. 

These  commissions  an  dthe  proceedings  had  under  them  have  left 
wholly  untouched  the  bulk  of  what  we  technically  call  the  unwritten 
ivil  law  of  England ;  that  law  (the  most  interesting  of  any)  which, 
;oveming  our  civil  and  our  political  rights,  is  evidenced  partly  by 
isage  and  partly  by  text-books,  but  mainly  by  the  reported  decisions 
»f  our  superior  tribunals,  dispersed,  as  we  are  told,  over  1,200 
olumes. 

The  question  is,  can  the  valuable  ore  be  extracted  from  these 
epositories,  and  can  it  be  presented  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  a 
Kiicket  volume,  similar  to  the  Code  Napoleon  f  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  cannot.  But  I  readily  admit  the  great  advantages  of 
odes,  where  they  are  practicable.  Many  persons  in  this  country 
eride  them,  and  say  they  have  proved  fiailnres.  But  those  who  live 
mder  them,  those  who  best  know  them,  give  a  different  account ;  and 
ire  have  the  strongest  testimony  in  their  favour  delivered  by  eminent 
urists,  writing,  not  from  theory,  but  from  long  practical  observation, 
Iccordiugly,  it  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  of  the  several  nations  that 
Ave  codified,  not  one  has  turned  back,  or  repented.  Strange  as  it 
nay  seem  to  the  English  lawyer,  they  all  prefer  order  to  confusion, 
nd  they  all  agree  that  laws  are  better  in  a  single  volume  than  in  a 
bousand. 

What  higher  attestation  can  be  desired  than  that  of  M.  Dnpin,  who 
peaks  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  not  with  approbation  merely,  but  with 
ervour  T  He  says  :  ^'  The  civil  code  is  the  first  and  best  of  all.  It  is 
lear  and  methodical ;  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the  language 
f  the  legislature  is  noble  and  pure ;  the  rules  are  well  laid  down. 
The  code  of  civil  procedure  has  simplified  the  forms  and  diminished 
he  expense  of  law-suits.  The  commercial  code  is  also  generally 
steemed.  The  code  of  criminal  procedure  and  the  penal  code  are 
he  last,  and  are  those  to  which  the  greatest  objections  have  been 
aised.  Despotism  dictated  them.  In  many  instances  state  policy 
las  made  them  her  instrument,  and  liberty  has  suffered  accordingly, 
['heir  revision  has  therefore  been  demanded.  But  all  these  codes, 
uch  as  they  are,  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  they 
lave  delivered  us  from  the  chaos  of  our  ancient  law." 

Notwithstanding  the  example  of  foreign  states  and  of  despotic 
overnments,  the  predominating  sentiment  of  this  countiy  is  against 
odes.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Codes  imply  organic  change  ; 
hange  effected  by  the  legislation  of  a  board,  as  the  Conseil  (TEtat 
VhsLt  is  sought,  therefore,  is  a  digest  to  pourtray  the  law  as  it  stands, 
etting  forth  its  merits  and  its  defects,  so  that  the  people,  for  whom 
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it  h  ruAfk  may  f^ehold  it  with  their  own  i>Te#,  uid  jadgeof  it  aad  deal 
with  it  M  to  them  may  seem  expedient. 

When  the  Queen's' Judge*}  reeute«l  in  1856  the  proposed  code  of 
criminal  law,  they  mid  not  a  word  aeainst  a  digest.  And  : 
have  the  expre«3  declaration  of  one  who  ha«  erincod  great 
this  disen^^on,  that  what  he  de«ire§  to  see  establiahed  ia  | 
di^^eat.  and  not  a  code — a  digest  having.  Sir  James  Wilde 
tliefte  advantages  :— that  *-  it  admits  of  gradoal  fannation  ; "  thot  it 
<'  mAy  Ije  workerl  out  pie^^meal ;  *'  and  that  *'  it  displaees  noUuDg."* 

In  the  face  of  these  and  many  other  aothoriticAy  it  is  not  Terf 
likely  that  any  government  of  this  country  will  adTentme  upon  a 
code.  But  that  wc  shall  some  day  have  a  digest,  seems  wiUmi  tho 
iTope  of  prol>abiliry.  Four  years  ago.  Lord  Chancellor  Weotbuy 
chnrgcd  tlie  individual  who  ha«  now  the  honour  of  addresai^  jon 
wiih  tlic  consideration  of  thiff  subject,  and  the  inquiries  incideiit  to 
it.  Hifl  iordship^fl  powerful  representation  to  the  House  of  Lords  M« 
lowed  in  June,  18G3.  Much  reflection  and  many  con fereaeea  en— ed, 
Hence  my  reason  and  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this  pApor* 

The  things  chiefly  needed  in  English  jurisprudence  are  <Nrder  And 
delineation ;  to  l>e  followed  by  legislative  improvements. 

What  is  proposed,  therefore,  is  to  diminate  the  settled  liTin^  Iaw  ; 
to  digest  and  arrange  it ;  to  publish  it  by  instalments ;  to  correet  it 
periodically ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  to  prepare  and  piaponud 
to  jmrliament  the  rer|uired  alterations. 

The  task  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  consolidation  of  the  sCa* 
tutes  which  has  already  taken  place.  The  chief  difficulty  will  arise 
from  tlie  reported  cases  ;  these  will  demand  the  most  careful  acrotinj 
and  the  most  profound  consideration.  Voluminous,  confuaed,  nnd 
perplexing  as  they  are,  they  yet  secure  one  conspicuous  advantage. 
Tli(;y  sanction  a  wholesome  discretion,  and  even  a  large  licence,  in 
thu  administration  of  justice;  for  by  their  ever-varying  drcumatan- 
tiul  (1  etui  1 8,  they  furnish  precedents  and  supply  resemb1aneeS|  whi^ 
cDHble  the  judges  to  resolve  fintinfactorily  the  most  novel  and  startling 
com  hi  nations.  Hence  in  this  country  it  is  usual  to  say  that  eveiy 
wron^iC  hs^  &  remedy ;  and  every  right  a  vindication.  To  sustain  in- 
tact the  <.'haractcnFtic  expansive  energy  which  produces  these  resnlts, 
will  be  a  constant  aim  of  the  digest.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what 
manner  can  we  prescr\'e,  under  a  didactic  exposition,  the  indispen* 
sable  elasticity  ?  Let  im  sec  how  the  French  go  to  work.  When 
their  rode  is  exprcHS,  they  look  at  nothing  elpc.  When  it  is  silent,  or 
when  it  fails,  they  resort  to  the  antenor  jurisprudence.  They  have  A 
<'luns<j  for  this  purpose.  So  with  ourselves,  when  a  statute  is  in  point, 
it  p'ovcruH  the  decision.  But,  as  Lord  Manfllield  obsen-ed,  no  I^is- 
lative  fiinritmont  "  can  take  in  all  the  cases."  Therefore,  the  courts 
;;o  often  **  on  rulen  wjiich,"  his  lordship  tells  us,  ^^  are  drawn  pars 
troni  the  fountains  of  justice."  To  this  well-known  practice  of  onr 
tribunals  the  digest  will  be  auxiliary  and  subservient.  Its  delineA* 
lionK  and  its  definitions  will  be  verified  by  references,  so  thst  the 
Irxt  a»"'  ♦'"*  authorities  may  be  compared  and  construed  together. 
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What  is  contemplated  will  be,  iu  fac^  a  help  aud  a  relief,  but  not 
an  imperative  director;  for,  although  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable 
assistance  to  the  judges,  they  must  not  repose  on  it,  or  forget  flieir 
first  duty,  which  is  to  decide  conformably  to  the  law  of  tlus  land, 
wherever  that  law  may  be  found.  Its  all-sufilcicncy  will  thus  remain 
ttiidisturbed ;  its  power  of  conjuring  up  analogies  will  continue  $  Ob 
fhculty  of  adaptation  will  be  tlie  same  as  ever.  The  judges  will  still 
resolve  unforeseen  questions  precisely  as  ^ey  resolve  them  now — by 
the  application  of  tiiose  rules  which  are  frequently  unknown  until 
they  see  cause  to  disclose  them. 

By  the  course  here  indicated,  the  difficulties,  tlie  delays,  and  tbe 
perils  of  direct  codification  will  be  avoided. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  digest  is  to  continue  always 
without  authority.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  after  it 
has  been  repeatedly  revised  and  corrected  $  after  the  judges  and  the 
profession  have  again  and  again  tested  it  in  practice  ;  after  criticism 
and  experience  have  established  its  suffici^icy ;  and  Anally,  after  it 
has  become  familiar  to  the  people,  as  the  safe  and  ready  exponent  of 
their  rights  and  tlieir  duties,  it  will  doubtless  receive,  as  it  will 
assuredly  deserve,  a  definitive  sanction  from  parliament.  In  other 
words,  it  will  become  a  cx)de,  "  the  work  of  the  people  themselves ;"  * 
but  even  then  it  will  not  absorb,  or  profess  to  absorb,  the  law, 
except  in  so  far  as  posteriora  derogant  prioiibus. 

The  proposed  digest  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  England.  It 
should  embrace  Scotland.  Tlie  work  must  be  concurrent.  A  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  the  laws  of  both  countries,  by  presenting 
differences  and  resemblances,  will  give  rise  to  the  most  useful  of  aU 
criticisms — that  of  contrast  and  comparison.  As  a  whole,  the  Scotch 
law  is  excellent.  So  is  the  English  law  ;  but  each  has  defects  from 
which  the  other  is  free.  And  even  if  injury  were  not  felt,  uniformity 
would  surely  be  desirable  rather  than  discordance. 

Precious  as  the  law  of  England  is,  many  find  fault  with  it.  What 
does  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  say  T  He,  first  of  all,  dilates  on  the  evils  of 
an  unwritten  law  generally.  He  then  says  of  the  law  of  England, 
that  it  is  often  uncertain,  arbitrary,  capricious,  absurd,  and  contra- 
dictory ;  he  says  that  much  of  it  is  built  upon  analogies,  metaphors, 
and  fictions ;  he  says  that,  in  a  lai*ge  measure,  it  is  the  progeny  of 
ill-considered  dicta,  never  meant  for  promulgation,  though  carefully 
reported ;  he  tells  us  that  its  chief  architects,  the  judges,  are  pre- 
cluded from  proceeding  upon  principles  of  utility,  or  enlarged  juris- 
prudence ;  and  he  notices  a  circumstance  well  deserving  of  attention-^ 
namely,  that  certain  parts  of  English  law,  though  usually  deemed 
obsolete,  prove  occasionally  mischievous  and  sometimes  fatal.  Hence 
Lord  Brougham's  happy  simile  of  the  dormant  snake  which  awakes 
and  turns  upon  us  when  we  are  least  prepared  for  it. 

Such  are  the  selected  characteristics  of  a  system  deemed  by  some 
so  sacred,  but  of  which,  perhaps,  a  good  moiety  is  ripe  for  abrogation 
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upon  principlos  recognised  by  Coke,  by  Blackstoney  and  by  Tentarden 
—for  these  haye  all  declared  that  what  is  contrary  to  reason  caDOOt 
be  law. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  Lord  Bacon  noticed 
''how  near,"  as  he  expressed  it,  ''they  came  to  our  own/'  That 
they  were  originally  identical  seems  probable,  for  it  is  still  au  un- 
resolved question  whether  the  Scotch  institutions  were  borrowed  from 
Glanville  or  Glanville*s  from  the  Scotch.  The  jurisprudence  of  each 
continues,  in  a  great  measure,  still  the  same,  but  with  puzzling  ▼arir 
ances,  chiefly  in  feudalities,  in  forms,  and  in  jargon.  The  Scotch 
procedure,  undoubtedly,  is  tedious,  circuitous,  and  costly.  This  was 
well  shown,  two  years  ago,  by  the  letters  of  a  Scotch  magistrate  in 
the  Times  newspaper. 

At  the  union  in  1707,  each  country  retaiued  its  own  lawa,  'with 
this  exception  :  that  the  Scotch  law  of  treason  was  abolished,  and  the 
English  law  of  treason  substituted  in  lieu  of  it,  on  the  principle  that 
''  rules  of  public  right  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
kingdom."  The  blessings  of  the  English  constitution,  however,  were 
not  extended  to  Scotland.  The  Scotch  consequently  have  no  Magna 
Charta,  no  Bill  of  Rights,  no  Habeas  Corpus.  They  have,  indeed,  the 
Act  of  1701 ;  but  that  Act  is  denounced  as  ''a  mass  of  imperfect 
protection  and  practical  confusion."  Lord  Cockburn,  the  distin- 
guished Scotch  judge,  was  indignant  on  this  point.  In  his  pleasant 
memoirs  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  security  for  liberty  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tweed.  Personal  freedom  depends  on  the  temper  of  the 
existing  government,  or  rather  on  the  discretion — peradventure  the 
caprice— of  the  Lord  Advocate.  When  that  high  functionary  incar- 
cerated a  gentleman  supposed  to  entertain  dangerous  political  opiniona, 
the  Lord  Advocate  justified  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
proud  boast  that  he  represented  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  and  that 
his  powers  were  unlimited.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  work 
of  a  celebrated  Glasgow  professor,  published  in  1787,  on  constitu- 
tional law  (in  four  quarto  volumes),  treats,  not  of  Scotch  constita- 
tional  law,  but  of  English  constitutional  law,  from  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  excluded.  That  the  individual  desciibed  by  Magna 
Charta  as  '*  liber  hcvio  "  is  to  be  found  iu  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  Cockburn  does  not  allow  me  to  affirm.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  agricultural  slavery,  or  serfdom,  was  not  abolished  there 
till  1780. 

Before  the  union,  Scotland,  now  so  prosperous,  was  the  worst 
governed  country  in  Europe.  And  long  after  that  happy  conjunction 
its  want  of  liberal  institutions  became  frequently  conspicuous.  Read 
the  interesting  account  tjust  published,  of  the  excellent  Maclaren, 
who  started,  forty  years  ago,  the  first  iudopendeut  newspaper  ever 
published  in  Scotland.  The  political  stale  of  that  country,  and  of 
Edinburgh  especially,  half  a  century  ago  was  frightful.  *<  Corruption 
and  arrogance,"  says  the  writer,  *'  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
party  in  j^ower  ;  a  power  in  a  sense  of  which,  in  these  days,  wo  know 
nothing.     A  cowering  feai*  covered  all  the  rest.     The  people  were 
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absolutely  without  vote  or  speech.  Such  a  thing  as  a  public  meeting, 
to  remonstrate  against  grievances  was  unheard  of."  All  efforts  at 
liberation,  Lord  Cockburn  tells  us,  were  suppressed  either  hj  legal 
tyranny  or  by  rigorous  social  persecution  emanating  from  authority. 

Under  the  sway  of  a  benignant  Sovereign,  Caledonian  grievances 
have  practically  disappeared ;  but  the  grave  question  remains,  whether 
it  be  fitting  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  intellectual 
people  that  theu:  political  rights  should  depend  on  the  clemency  of 
the  government. 

The  marriage  laws  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  empire  are  now 
undergoing  investigation  by  a  Royal  Commission.  I  will,  therefore, 
say  nothing  of  them,  except  that,  when  settled,  the  digest  must  unfold 
them.  Our  northern  neighbours  have  had,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
what  we  are  only  now  trying  to  acquire — a  satisfactory  system  of  regis- 
tration. To  imitate  their  code  of  bankruptcy  will,  next  session,  form 
the  study  of  the  legislature.  Law  and  equity  they  do  not  set  in  oppo* 
sition  to  each  other,  but  by  one  high  tribunal  administer  both.  Their 
criminal  law  is  admirable.  The  impossibility  of  appealing  against 
wrong  convictions  and  wrong  acquittals  is  a  blemish  not  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Burke ;  but  it  remains  still  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  unremedied.  The  Scotch  have  no  grand 
juries  ;  they  don't  desire  to  have  them.  They  have  no  coroner's 
inquests,  nor  do  they  feel  the  want  of  them.  But  they  have  public 
prosecutors,  which  the  English  have  not.  And  they  have  allowed 
always — that  which  the  English  have  allowed  only  recently  and 
reluctantly — counsel  to  prisoners. 

The  borrowings,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  united  digest,  will  be 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  the  advantages  reciprocal. 

To  digest  the  law  of  England  alone,  without  any  reference  to 
Scotland,  would  be  a  pretty  sure  way  to  widen  the  existing  segre- 
gation ;  but  to  digest  the  two  systems  harmoniously  together,  would 
be  to  realise  quickly  that  amalgamation  which  was  desiderated  by 
Bacon  at  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  desiderated  by  Somers  at 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Ireland  ;  but  if  my  argument  be  correct,  it 
must  apply  to  the  sister  country,  which  cannot  well  be  overlooked  in 
a  work  essentially  imperial. 

I  ought  to  have  sooner  mentioned  that  the  digest  will  have  notes, 
pointing  out  defects  in  the  laws  digested ;  and  setting  forth  what 
should  be  done  with  the  laws  not  digested — those  so  strikingly  des- 
cribed by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 


Codification  of  fhe  Law  of  England.  Digesi  amd  Codt,  Am 
Expitdi^nctf  and  PraeticabiUiy.  Bg  a.  M.  FAXKJiUBSTy 
LL.D. 

THE  jiisrification  for  the  conviction  of  the  expediraej  and  pTMS^ 
ticfthility  of  redocing  the  positive  law  of  any  eooiitry  to  the  atate 
of  a  co<)p,  whether  through  the  preiiminarj  and  intermediate  stage 
of  a  i\\rif:*\  fit  not,  I"  to  he  found  in  the  nalare,  fomiy  and  opemtkm 
of  the  iVjral  By<iteTn  itself,  and  in  the  notions,  definitioaa,  aad  claaai- 
fication  which  it  inroWes,  and  of  which  it  is  euMeptible.  Il  anwl  ke 
admitted,  however,  that  the  scientific  constitntion  of  a  body  of  poai-' 
tivc  law,  according  to  the  procedure  of  a  philosophic  method,  mnat 
be  n  late  |»rodnct  of  intellectual  actiritr.  In  order  to  produce  aadi 
a  re<4u]t,  the  contributions  of  practical  law  and  of  historic  and  pfailo* 
f!ophicji]ri<< prudence  inu«t  be  collected,  organised,  and  applied*  The 
relatione  of  the  processes  of  historj  and  the  method  of  philosophy 
arr,  in  fact,  united  bj  the  closest  and  most  necessary  bonds;  for  tte 
es.^ciifial.H  of  a  complete  .sy-<tem  of  law  derived  from  the  principles  of 
human  nufnrc,  must  liO  verified  and  modified  by  the  experienee 
supplirrrl  liy  liiifforical  knowledge.  It  is  necessary  that  the  frnite  of 
rxpcTicrice  «]iouId  be  rich  and  varied,  and  that  their  results  shcnild 
have  iijflifatfMl,  if  not  distinctly  discovered,  the  existence  of  certain 
gfjiiornl  princij>lc«  and  lending  maximal  capable  of  extended  applica- 
tir>ii,  br-forc  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effort  can  be  successful,  in 
the  r'H^fj  of  many  complicated  branches  of  human  knowledge,  of 
f^HfaMi'-hinj^  upon  a  scientific  basis  the  body  of  truths  about  which 
ihty  arrr  coiivf-rannf.  In  this  predicament  is  the  law  of  England. 
Til*-  triumph  of  philoaophic  jurisprudence,  for  it  will  be  nothing  less, 
whir'li  HhatI  rcfiijt  in  thr;  true  co<]ification  of  the  law  of  England^  can 
only  ]n'  ciY'-fJi-d  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  and  consistent  application 
of  a  Hfinnd  H''ir*ntific  method. 

15m t  tlioiiKJi  th'r  codification  of  any  particular  body  of  law  mnit 
wait  for  \]\<-  a'-CMrnnlation  of  the  rcjiults  of  experience,  yet  it  is 
poH'iblc  to  lin-ff-n  tli**  time  ivhen  it  becomes  expedient  and  prac- 
tic:il>le  to  cicjil  with  it  ])1iilo<iopliically,  by  drawing  examples^ 
lll'i^tniiion^,  and  ^'nidinjr  principles  from  other  systems.  The  Roman 
law  in  Kiiropc  Ims  been  a  constant  monument  of  the  possibility  and 
cx[i'diency  of  piittinj^  a lefral  system  upon  a  scientific  footing,  and  it 
is  i>n-(ri.-*'ly  in  llio.-e  countries  where  that  law  has  been  most  active 
in  ii>  infliK^ne'-  ilmt  coflificntion  ha?  been  most  readily  and  soonest 
reali^-cd.  As  to  the  present  case,  il  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
evil  of  the  iniplieation  and  immersion  of  legal  rules  in  a  multitude 
of  fact -4,  constituting  a  nufh  irnUf/cstaque  mohs  of  particulars  and 
d<'tails,  involving  the  consequent  evils  of  unwieldy  bulk  and  of 
prai.lical  innccessibility,  aggravated  by  the  distribution  of  the  subject- 
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matter  to  be  known  over  a  vast  field  of  attthoritiee,  atandard  records, 
and  valued  treaiisea,  and  yet  more  complicated  by  the  supplemental 
and  subsidiary  action  of  the  statute  law.  From  these  evils  arise  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  bringing  with  them,  in  practice,  injustice^ 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense.  If  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  publio 
ai  large  to  be  acquainted  with  the  entire  positive  law  of  the  land,  it, 
at  least,  should  be  made  a  prime  object  of  desire  to  secure,  that  the 
profession  may  know  it  in  all  its  r%nge  and  fulness,  by  reducing  it  to 
a  scientific  aqd  symmetrical  system. 

Another  ground  claims  independent  notice.  Everywhere  there 
exists  a  wish,  a  necessity  for  the  extension  and  fuller  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  principle  of  the  local  administration  of  justice. 
But  the  degree  of  wise  and  safe  diffusion  of  which  that  great  publio 
want  of  our  time  is  capable  is  now  distinctly  conditioned  by  the 
existence,  in  a  compact  and  fitly  classified  shape,  of  the  law  to  be 
administered  by  the  local  tribunals.  In  its  present  state  the  law  ia 
diffuse,  obscure,  and  confiicting.  The  mere  element  of  time  operates 
essentially  in  regard  to  many  of  the  evils  complained  of.  By  reason 
of  the  time  needed  iu  order  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  a 
given  case,  the  profession  are  embarrassed  iu  giving  advice,  the 
judges  are  driven  often  either  to  decide  without  settling  anything,  to 
force  the  litigants  to  a  reference,  or  to  allow  the  case  to  pass  from 
before  them  on  a  determination  which  rests,  not  upon  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  matter,  but  upon  some  merely  technical  point.  A 
codification  and  consequent  simplification  of  the  legal  system  would, 
besides  giving  in  the  processes  and  incidents  of  litigation  more  satis- 
factory results,  enable  the  profession  to  advise  and  decide  with  more 
success  and  efficiency.  Codification  is  thus  a  necessity  of  the  time, 
in  the  interests  of  the  judges,  of  the  practising  lawyers,  and  of  the 
general  public. 

The  fact  of  the  alleged  failure  or  only  partial  success  of  former 
attempts  at  codification  does  not  of  necessity  lead  to  despair  of  a 
happy  result  in  other  cases.  Indeed,  the  very  defects  and  failure  of 
former  efibrts  will  prove  the  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  final 
success,  if  it  can  be  shc^n,  as  in  fact  it  can,  that  the  evils  deprecated 
and  in  part  admitted  arose  either  because  no  method  was  employed, 
or  a  bad  method,  or  a  good  method  without  consistency.  If  those 
codes  fiul  which  are  defective  as  to  time,  place,  or  method,  then  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that,  those  defects  supplied,  a  code 
will  succeed.  When  all  attempts  are  futile,  either  wholly  or  pro 
tantOf  in  which  every  instrument  has  been  used  but  a  sound  scien- 
tific method,  then  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  in  proportion 
as  that  instrument  is  employed  the  result  of  failure  will  cease  to 
appear,  and  the  desired  success  arise.  This  is  the  position  taken 
with  respect  to  the  codification  of  the  law  of  England.  But  the 
argument,  from  the  partial  failure  of  former  efibrts,  is  open  to  the 
two  following  observations:  1.  The  systematised  body  of  law 
which  in  any  country  has  been  introduced  by  way  of  substitution 
for  a  previously  existing  system  has  confessedly  in  every  case  proved 
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superior  to  that  which  gave  pUioe  to  it.  2.  A«  soon  as  a  eode  < 
into  existence,  it  is  compared,  not  with  tliat  which  it  sopplmntad,  bat 
with  au  ideal  standard.  In  proof  of  this  it  should  be  distinellj  noted 
that  the  definition  of  a  code  has  steadily  progressed,  and  beoome  mora 
and  more  scientific  and  precise  as  codes  have  been  attempted,  and  aa 
juridical  science  has  advanced.  The  conception  of  a  code  in  Uiudci'n 
times  puts  its  demands  upon  higher  ground  than  that  taken  bj  the 
jurisprudence  of  former  times.  That  conception  demands  that  a  eode 
should  satisfy  the  four  following  conditions.  It  demands — 1.  That 
the  code  should  constitute  a  complete  bodj  of  legal  rales.  2.  TbmJL 
it  should  be  scientifically  arranged.  3.  That  the  rales  ahoold  be 
expressed  in  precise  and  abstract  terms.  4.  That  the  rales  ahoold 
be  established  by  direct  legislative  action. 

The  characteristics  involved  in  this  conception  of  a  code  present 
in  distinct  shape  the  reasons  upon  which  rest  the  neoeasity,  ex* 
pediency,  and  practicability  of  codification  in  general.  It  will  be 
a  compendious  way  of  dealing  with  the  entire  question  to  diacnaa 
successively  each  of  these  attributes.  The  whole  matter  may  then 
be  thus  progressively  stated : 

I.  A  code  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  legal  rales. 

II.  A  code  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  legal  rales  expressed 
in  precise  and  general  terms. 

III.  A  code  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  legal  ralea  expressed 
in  precise  and  gcnei-al  terms  scientifically  constituted  into  an  oi^nic 
whole. 

IV.  A  code  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  legal  rales  expressed 
in  precise  and  general  terms  scientifically  constituted  into  an  organic 
whole  and  established  by  direct  legislative  action. 

For  the  convenience  of  treatment  it  will  be  expedient  to  take  these 
incidents  of  the  definition  of  a  code  in  8uch  an  order  that  these  four 
ideas  of  expression,  of  arrangement^  of  direct  institution,  of  com- 
pleteness, may  be  handled  in  the  succession  in  which  they  are  now 
stated. 

I. — A  code  considered  with  reference  to  its  expression  in  precise 
and  general  terms. — The  soul  of  the  codification  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expression.  Two  points,  indeed,  arrangement  and  expression, 
involve  substantially  the  whole  subject  of  discussion.  The  arguments 
proper  to  the  present  position  are  best  presented  by  considering  the 
different  forms  of  case-law  and  stalute-law.  By  the  terms  statute- 
law  and  case-law,  respectively,  it  is  intended  to  designate  these  laws 
by  the  characteristic  difierence  of  the  mode  of  their  establishment^ 
the  former  being  instituted  by  direct,  the  latter  by  indirect,  legisla- 
tion. In  dealiug  practically  with  the  rules  of  a  legal  system  we  have 
three  things  :^1.  The  rule  of  law.  2.  The  case  to  be  adjudicated 
upou.  3.  The  relation  of  the  rule  to  the  case.  There  are  here  in 
practice  as  to  the  rule  two  difficulties: — 1.  The  discovery  of  the  rule 
itself.  2.  The  application  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  Now,  it  is  the 
first  of  these  difiiculties  which  is  at  this  point  under  discussion.  In 
regard  to  case-law,  the  rule  of  law  exists  involved  and  implicated  with 
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the  fkcts,  circumstances,  and  pecnliarities  of  the  decision,  or  series  of 
decisions,  to  which  it  has  been  either  once  or  successiyely  applied. 
The  first  duty,  then,  obyiouslj  is  by  a  process  of  induction  to  collect 
from  the  case  or  cases  their  ratio  decidendi,  the  principle  of  their 
decision.     But  this  duty  must  be  performed  under  the  following 
serious  embarrassments : — 1.  The  cases  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
field.     2.  They  are  numerous  and  often  confiicting.     3.  The  rule 
to  be  discovered  is  closely  bound  up  with  those  cases,  and  often 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  an  exhaustive  induction  applied  both 
to  the  details  and  to  the  general  principles  established  in  the  oases. 
4.  The  rule  itself  has  been  originally  established  in  many  instances 
in  haste,  in  view  of  a  particular  emergency,  and  never  with  the  direct 
and  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  it.     5,  The  rule  must,  in  most 
cases,  be  collected  under  the  same  disadvantages  of  pressure  and  of 
the  urgent  claims  of  particular  cases.     Let  this  state  of  things  be 
contrasted  with  the  procedure  of  discovering  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
statute-law.     But  first  it  should  be  stated  that  the  statute-law  of 
England  has  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  putting  forth  its  real  supe- 
riority to  case-law,  because  the  statutory  element  of  the  law  has  been 
in  general  supplemental  to  case-law,  and  has  been  almost  always 
established  with  reference  to  existing  conditions  of  the  common  law. 
A  statute  presents  the  rule  of  law  to  be  discovered  under  the.  follow- 
ing aspects  : — 1.  It  expresses  the  rule  in  general  and  abstract  terms. 
2.  It  has  established  the  rule  deliberately  and  with  the  direct  and 
avowed  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  rule.     Therefore  the  form  of  the 
expression,  unlike  case-law,  constitutes  an  essential  index  for  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  scope  of  the  rule.     But  language,  it  is  said, 
is  ambiguous.     This  objection  is  insisted  upon  by  many  who  oppose 
the  tiodification  of  our  law,  and  in  particular  by  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde,  in 
his  address  at  the  York  Congress  of  this  Association.     What  is  the 
value  of  this  objection  in  the  present  case  ?     The  objection  may  be 
dealt  with  thus  : — 1.  The  objection  of  the  ambiguity  of  language  is 
common  to  all  expression  of  thought.     2.  The  difiiculty  is  great,  but 
it  is  the  chief  difiiculty  of  codification.   3.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
in  a  code  distinctly  acknowledged  and  reduced  to  a  minimum  by — 
(a)  the  scientific  character  of  the  method  employed  in  constituting 
the  code  ;  (b)  the  care  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  expression  itself;  (c)  the  deliberative  character  of  the  occasion 
upon  which  the  rule  is  expressed.    Admitted,  then,  that  the  difficulty 
of  codification  resides  in  the  ambiguity  of  language.   But  this  reduces 
the  matter  to  a  question  of  interpretation.    Now,  it  is  possible  to  put 
the  principles  of  interpretation  upon  a  scientific  footing,  and  certainly 
the  work  of  interpretation  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  so  toil- 
some, or  as  in  the  result  so  uncertain  as  the  process  of  the  inductive 
discovery  of  the  principles  of  case-law  before  considered.    Moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  rule  of  law  in  nearly  every  case  arises 
fh>m  its  indeterminateness  or  inconsistency,  or  both ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  vices  of  indeterminateness  and  inconsistency  that  codifica- 
tion undertakes  and  puts  forth  its  most  powerful  efiTorts  to  cure. 
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11. — ^A  code  considered  with  reference  to  its  scientific  oonstitiitUM 
into  an  organic  whole. — The  fact  of  the  progress  of  the  definitioii  of 
a  code  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  demand  for  ooientifio 
unity  in  any  body  of  legal  rules,  considered  as  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  adapted  to  govern  the  oondnet  end 
relations  of  any  great  modern  community.  It  is  precisely  kere^  tot^ 
that  there  is  most  ground  for  confidence  in  the  successful  coclffiraticwi 
of  the  law  of  England.  The  progi-ess  of  thought  in  ereiy  r^oa 
assists  here«  The  systematising  of  theories  of  scientifio  inqaiiy,  tlie 
improTcnicnts  in  the  methods  of  philosophising,  the  inereeaed  inaight 
into  the  laws  of  the  operations  of  the  faculties  in  the  inyestigation  of 
truth — all  these  things  constitute  important  aids  toward  the  preeticel 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  a  code.  These  considerations  add  farther 
proof  of  the  dependence  for  the  success  of  a  code  upon  conditione  of 
time,  place,  and  method.  The  dominant  conceptions  which  dioald 
preside  orer  and  pervade  a  soundly*constituted  system  of  legal  mlee 
must,  in  all  essential  respects,  be  drawn  from  the  very  facts  and 
materials  over  which  they  are  subsequently  to  exercise  a  sovereign 
sway.  History  must  confirm  what  philosophy  institutes.  The 
labours  of  other  nations  and  times  help  us  in  this  work.  The  codee 
of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France,  and,  above  all,  the  last  greet  work 
of  the  kind — the  *'Ncw  York  Code,"  just  completed  by  Mr.  D.  D* 
Field  and  his  colleagues — stand  for  us  as  so  many  expermenia  luciferom 
The  indispensable  conditions  of  success  are  really  present  IHiere 
exist  in  sufficiency  the  necessary  instruments  of  precise  and  adeqnete 
terminology  and  nomenclature.  The  materials  and  methods  are 
possessed  upon  which  a  definition  of  the  essence  o^the  subject-mat- 
ter of  positive  law  may  be  framed,  and  au  exhaustive  analysis  made 
of  the  necessary  and  related  notions  and  principles  involved  in  the 
clear  and  complete  conception  of  the  incidents  of  a  soundly-organised 
legal  system.  Hence  arise  the  means  of  defluiug  the  conditions  of  a 
scientific  arrangement  with  leading  and  subordinate  division,  base4 
upon  a  definition  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  respectively  rest. 
After  the  law  has  been  distributed,  according  to  the  procedure  of  a 
right  method  of  classification,  it  is  imperative  that  that  method 
should  be  constantly  and  consistently  pursued.  By  the  action  of  this 
procedure  two  results  would  arise  of  immense  consequence.  This 
scientific  clossiiicatiou  of  the  legal  system — 1.  Would  raise  to  its 
highest  power  the  knowledge  of  that  svstem  in  its  whole  extent. 
2.  Would  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  extending  it  upon  right 
principles,  and  in  the  best  form.  The  possibility  of  organising  upon 
such  a  basis  the  entire  law  of  England  is  assured  to  us  by  the  very 
notion  of  law  itself,  by  the  field  which  it  occupies,  by  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  rights  and  duties  about  which  it  is  conversant,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  subjects,  their  objects  and  purposeSf 
and  to  the  persons  in  whom  they  reside,  and  upon  whom  they  impose 
obligations.  In  the  practical  realisation  of  this  scheme  two  things 
are,  of  course,  essential — design  and  execution  ;  but  the  former  is  by 
much  tlio  moHt  important,  for  there  can  be  no  success  without  a  dear 
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tnd  Adequate  grasp  of  the  prioGiples  and  meolianism  of  the  orgaoi- 
^tion  to  be  operated  upon.  The  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
>f  the  law  are  to  be  reduced  to  harmony  by  being  placed  under  the 
3mpire  of  the  leading  principles  which  govern  their  relation  to  each 
>ther.  As  to  the  preliminary  stage  of  a  digest,  it  is  a  question  of 
dzpediency.  A  word  here  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms.  A  digest 
pves  form  to  what  antecedently  exists  as  law,  while  a  code  at  once 
^ives  form  and  law  ;  the  latter  furnishes  the  shape  and  constitutes 
the  law,  the  former  only  formulates  what  comes  to  it  through  other 
jkuthority.  A  digest  would  therefore  be  a  safe  experiment,  a  source 
of  education  and  a  means  of  preparation  in  every  way  desirable.  Ab 
to  procedure  in  regard  to  codification,  it  may  be  added  that  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  results  of  the  re-arrangement  and  re-expression 
of  both  statute  and  case  law  should  be  fused  into  a  consistent  whole, 
according  to  the  method  and  classification  previously  discussed. 

III. — ^A  code  considered  with  reference  to  its  establishment  by 
direct  legislative  action. — The  advantages  of  arrangement  and 
expression  folly  oansidflred  in  the  comparison  of  statute  and  case 
law  receive  a  practical  realisation  in  the  introduction  of  the  element 
of  direct  institution.  Here  is  plainly  seen  the  diflerence  between  a 
rule  of  law  coming  into  existence  in  an  abstract  form  not  only 
designed  to  be,  but  distinctly  appearing  to  be,  a  rule  for  future  use, 
and  one  established  indirectly  in  view  not  of  a  class  of  cases,  but  of 
a  particular  emergency,  and  presented  in  a  concrete  shape,  involved 
in  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin.  By  direct  legislation  the  proceduie  necessary  in  dealing 
practically  with  the  law  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  ratiocination. 
The  inductive  process  is  performed  by  the  legislature.  The  general 
propositions  are  furnished  directly  by  supreme  authority,  and  their 
particular  applications  are  eliminated  from  them  by  deductive  reason- 
ing. The  inquiry  is  thus  reduced  to  an  investigation  into  the 
meaning  of  forms  of  expression,  into  the  application  in  particular 
cases  of  a  given  form  of  words.  This  brings  the  entire  work  to  a 
question  of  interpretation.  It  is  asserted  in  the  introduction  to  that 
able  work,  A  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law,  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  William  Smith,  that  the  *^  codification  of  our  mercantile  law 
would  be  a  national  evil."  Codification,  it  is  thought,  would  impose 
fetters  upon  its  freedom  and  power  of  improvement.  It  may  be 
answered,  however,  that  the  customs  of  merchants  and  the  exigencies 
of  commerce,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  that 
law,  would,  if  that  law  were  codified,  be  as  much  causes  and  reasons 
of  the  law  as  they  now  are,  but  system,  and  method,  and  directness, 
which  are  now  absent,  would  then  be  supplied. 

With  a  legal  system  constituted  into  an  organic  whole,  having  its 
departments  distributed  upon  scientific  principles,  and  the  minor  and 
more  complicated  divisions  placed  in  due  relation  and  subordination 
to  the  larger  and  simpler,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  detach  and 
throw  into  a  separate  shape  the  law  affecting  particular  classes  and 
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interests  of  the  community.  Abundant  illustrations  of  the  adyan- 
tage  of  such  a  course  might  easily  be  found. 

The  law  affecting  commercial  interests  in  countries  where  a  code 
exists  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  community  in  a  short 
compass  and  in  an  inexpensive  form. 

jy. — ^A  code  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  legal  rules.-— With 
regard  to  completeness,  a  code  may  be  considered  &om  two  poiots 
of  view,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  as  to  the  future.  A 
code  looked  at  as  a  methodised  compendium  of  existing  law  is,  it  is 
affirmed  on  the  principles  of  the  arguments  before  submitted,  far 
superior  in  point  of  comprehensiveness  to  the  present  position  of 
things.  As  to  the  objection  urged  by  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  and  others, 
that  a  code  is  not  perfect  in  relation  to  future  litigation^  the  answer 
is,  that  that  is  au  objection  applicable  to  all  law.  But  that  which  Is 
a  defect  common  to  all  systems  of  law  is,  in  the  case  of  a  code,  less 
extensive  and  susceptible  of  readier  address.  Upon  this  point  it  is 
possible  in  the  interests  of  codification  to  assert,  in  view  of  this 
common  defect  as  compared  with  other  states  in  which  legal  systems 
exist,  that  in  the  case  of  a  code,  first,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
defect  itself  is  more  clearly  defined  ;  second,  the  best  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  defect  is  more  distinctly  suggested ;  third,  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  suggested  remedy  are  more  readily  provided  and 
more  safely  applied.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  inevitable  imperfection 
of  every  system  which  requires  the  creation  of  law,  but  a  code 
reduces  that  imperfection  to  a  minimum,  and  causes  what  remains  of 
defect  to  be  furnished  with  the  least  mischief,  and  in  the  easiest  waj. 

An  ideal  system  of  law  would  be  a  high  triumph  of  scientific 
method,  classification,  and  expression.  In  such  an  ideal  and 
''  elegant  "  legal  system  the  rules  of  which  it  is  composed  are  in  all 
their  range  and  variety  precise  and  determinate,  marking  with  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  the  essential  properties  of  the  several  accuratelj- 
defined  classes,  in  view  of  which  these  rules  have  been  framed,  and 
to  the  government  of  which  they  are  assigned,  so  that  every  case  as 
it  arises  is  easily  and  surely  referred  to  its  class,  and  is  also  readily 
and  with  certainty  subjected  to  the  incidence  of  the  rule  under  the 
cognisance  and  dominion  of  which  it  properly  falls.  Possessing  the 
virtue  of  internal  consistency,  because  the  power  of  a  true  uni^ 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole,  this  system  demonstrates  its  wortn 
and  usefulness  by  the  commanding  attributes  of  largeness  of  view, 
simplicity  of  constitution,  directness  of  application,  and  perspicni^ 
of  language.  Towards  this  ideal  standard  a  good  code  approaches 
by  the  process  of  a  constant  approximation.  The  law  of  England 
can  and  ought  to  be  put  upon  this  career  of  advance  towards  this 
high  standard.  The  constitution  of  the  law  of  England  upon  such 
a  philosophic  basis  is  a  debt  which  the  juridical  intellect  of  the  time 
owes  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  many  interests,  vitally  affecting  the  common  weal, 
that  this  obligation  should  receive  an  early  and  adequate  discharge. 
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CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS. 


What  Conditions  or  Limitations  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
power  of  disposing  in  perpetuity  of  Property ^  Real  or  Per^ 
sonaly  for  Charitable  or  other  Purposes?  By  Thomas 
Hare. 

rr\HE  subject  of  charitable  trusts  has  been  several  tunes  considered 
X  by  this  and  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  various  papers 
upon  it  have  been  printed  in  their  Transactions.  I  will,  on  this  occa- 
sion, do  no  more  than  present  a  summary  of  the  rules,  or  principles, 
which  it  appears  to  me  should  govern  legislation  on  charitable 
endowments.  I  will,  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  definition,  observe 
that  I  include  in  that  term  every  permanent  application  of  property 
to  a  public  purpose  in  relief  or  aid  of  the  nation,  or  any  classes  or 
persons  within  it,  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  or  service  which  it  is, 
or  from  time  to  time  may*be,  thought  necessary  to  perform.  It  will, 
therefore,  comprehend  objects  of  the  most  diverse  character  in  their 
nature  and  magnitude;  all  those  referred  to  in  the  statute  of 
charitable  uses,  from  a  national,  British,  or  parish  school,  to  the 
estates  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  Eton  College,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Bartholomew  Hospital,  or  London  Bridge. 

In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  reason  for  preventing  any  one  from 
giving  his  property  to  the  State,  or  to  its  necessitous  members,  or  for 
discouraging  such  gifts.  I  have  no  fear  that  public  ,or  general 
objects  will  occupy  too  high  a  place,  or  supplant  those  which  arise 
from  private  and  personal  feeling  and  regard.  The  first  rule  I  there- 
fore express  thus — 

1.  Let  no  restriction  whatever  be  imposed  ^on  the  disposition  of 
property,  real  or  personal,  to  charitable  uses,  either  by  deed  or  will. 

The  provision  required  by  law  for  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  testa* 
ment  is  that  of  the  testator,  and  that  he  was  of  sound  mind,  if  good 
for  anything,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  all  wills.  Our  courts  of 
equity,  in  their  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  impose  the  only  limitation 
of  object  which  is  necessary — that  it  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

The  next  rule  is — 

2.  Let  all  land  settled,  or  devised,  for  charitable  uses  (with  the 
exceptions  contained  in  Rule  3)  be  sold  within  a  definite  period,  not 
exceeding  (say)  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  conveyance  or  devise; 
and  the  proceeds  invested  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Charities ;  and  let  all  land  now  held  on  charitable  uses  be  also  sold, 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  (say)  twenty-five  years  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  and  the  produce  invested  under  the  same  direction. 

Having  regard  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  held 
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not  only  tAolmically  in  mortmain^  but  by  trustees  appointed  from 
tiino  to  time,  I  think  it  not  unrcaisonable  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
be  given  for  bringing  into  the  market  gi'aclually  the  existing  charity 
estates.  The  sale  would  ]>e  regulated  by  a  public  departmeDt, 
viewing  the  subj^.'Ct  as  a  whole,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  the  sale  shall  take  place  in  the  various  localicies,  that  the 
full  %'alue  may  be  oUained. 

8.  The  ezeeptioDs  to  such  sale  and  conversion  shall  be  all  land 
neeessary  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  charitable  instiliition 
itself 

Thu«,  if  it  be  a  school,  there  may  be  the  school,  plavground,  and 
master's  or  mistress'  residence ;  if  a  hospital,  the  bmlding«  eoortay 
garden  for  the  exercise  or  recreation  of  the  patients,  and  all  tfiat  if 
necessary  around  it ;  if  a  school  for  agricultural  instruction,  there 
may  be  so  much  land  as  would  be  necessary  for  practice  and  experi- 
ment. 

I  nm  not  insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  the  proceeding  to  which  I 
here  point,  nor  to  the  obstacles  in  ihe  way  of  my  proposal.  In  the 
paper  read  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  on  Friday,  the  land 
held  by  charities  was  stated  to  have  been  estimated  some  yean  ago 
at  between  400,000  and  .000,000  acres.  I  can  pass  for  miles  througfi 
streets  in  London  which  I  personally  know  to  be  charity  property, 
and  I  believe  that  a  quarter  of  the  metropolis  consista  of  such  pro- 
perty. Tlie  private  interests  opposed  to  the  alienation  of  soch 
property  would  be  multitudinous.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  interests  of 
the  lawyers,  who  act  foi*  the  charitable  ladies,  and  have  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  leases  and  agreements,  and  the  conduct  of  other  legal 
transactions ;  for  though  their  influence  is  very  considerable,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  still  more  lawyers  who  would  have  a  chance  of 
participating  in  these*  profits,  if  the  property  were  brought  into  cir- 
culation, and  therefore  we  may  set  the  larger  portion  of  the  profes- 
Hion  again Ht  the  smaller ;  and  this  is  true  witii  the  qualification  that 
the  possessors  of  this  business  at  present  ai'c  all  very  much  more 
sensible  and  tenacious  of  what  they  would  lose,  than  any  of  the  non- 
participants  are  of  the  share  which  they  may  probably  gain.  But 
these  estates  arc  held  by  large  numbers  of  trustees  and  governors, 
who  thereby  acquire  a  very  considerable  and  pleasing  amount  of 
personal  importance.  They  appreciate  the  authority  and  influence  of 
proprietorship.  The  estates  in  the  country  must  be  visited,  and 
committees  of  trustees  have  agreeable  excursions  for  that  purpose. 
They  are,  of  course,  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  tenants,  and  in 
the  shooting  season  there  are  many  courtesies,  which  the  trustees  and 
their  friends  arc  tolerably  sure  of  receiving  from  the  fanners  of  the 
charity  estates.  It  happens,  also,  that  trustees  and  governors,  from  their 
active  influence  in  many  of  our  old  corporate  cities  and  boroughs,  hare 
often  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the  machinery  by  which  members 
of  parliament  arc  made  in  this  country,  than  any  other  class  among 
us ;  and  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  clamour  they  can  at  any  mo- 
ment raise  from  the  multitude,  who  are  looking  with  open  months 
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for  what  tho§e  trustees  have  to  give  away,  they  are  a  very  formidable 
body,  and  no  government  we  can  at  present  foresee  will  dare  to 
encounter  the  host  of  noisy  enemies  which  a  disturbance  of  those 
valued  privileges  would  raise  up.  Nevertheless,  in  the  diseussions  of 
this  Society,  we  can  speak  freely  ;  we  can  aim  at  the  public  good,  and 
can  disregard  all  narrow,  selfish,  or  illegitimate  influences.  The 
^ing  up  and  preserving  from  generation  to  generation,  in  unalienable 
ownership,  such  a  large  and  daily-increasing  proportion  of  the  land 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  buildings  which  cover  its  surface,  where 
the  people  dwell,  is  an  incalculable  public  evil.  It  excludes  all  this 
property  from  commerce,  and  from  the  changes  of  proprietorship, 
which  lead  both  to  individual  and  national  improvement.  Not  only 
are  the  governors  and  trustees  of  such  estates  generally  subject  to 
all  the  objections  which  apply  to  absentee  propnetors,  but  they  have 
not  the  inducements  of  private  owners,  either  in  respect  of  conscien- 
tious  duty  or  of  prolitable  enterprise.  They  stand  persistent 
obstacles,  more  or  less,  to  the  national  well-being.  It  will  be  remem* 
bered  by  some,  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  a  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, I  prepared  a  bill,  one  point  of  which  was  to  deal  with  the 
town  estates  of  charities,  by  placing  them  under  a  board  composed  of 
persons  representing  the  trusts,  the  city»  and  the  state,  and  adminis- 
tering them  as  one  whole,  and  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  meeting 
the  want  of  suitable  habitations ;  but  no  member  of  parliament  could 
be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure.  I 
think  we  can  form  no  sufficient  estimate  of  the  impulse  which  would 
be  given  to  public  improvement,  if  we  had  a  parliament  wise  and 
powerful  enough  to  enforce  the  sale  of  those  estates  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  those  which  are 
situated  in  populous  towns. 

The  next  inile  I  propose  is  one  that  limits  the  i>eriod  during  which 
the  directions  of  the  founders  of  charities  shall  be  imperative. 

4.  Whatever  the  period  may  be  during  which  the  law  of  the  state 
shall  permit  property  to  be  settled  inalienably  on  a  particular  person, 
for  a  period  equivalent  thereto,  property  may  be  made  inalienable  from 
specific  or  charitable  objects,  but  for  no  longer  period. 

If,  as  the  case  is,  a  settlement  may  now  be  made  for  an  existing 
life,  and  a  subsequent  minority,  so  a  donor  of  property  for  charitable 
uses  shall  be  able  to  render  it  inalienable  from  the  trust  which  he  has 
prescribed  for  what,  on  the  average,  would  be  an  equivalent  tim^-^ 
say  for  thirty  years  afler  the  settlement  or  devise  takes  effect.  Land 
fx>ming  within  the  exceptions  in  Rule  3  may  not  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject to  this  resoUition. 

Not  only  in  preventiag  real  estate  from  being  held  by  any  bodies 
in  perpetuity,  but  in  other  important  respects,  the  difference  between 
the  law  which  now  prevails  in  England,  and  a  law  founded  on  the 
principles  I  suggest,  would  be  very  great.  The  proposed  law  sub- 
stantially repeals  the  so-called  Mortmain  Act  of  9  George  il.,  e.  35. 
It  makes  the  power  of  a  testator  over  the  devoluUon  o£  his  prc^rtv 
piecisely  the  saaie,  whether  it  be  real  or  persond,  and  It  aboUshes  Jl 
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the  practical  distinction  between  the  vaLiditj  and  incidents  of  the  trust 
estate,  whether  vested  in  corporations,  or  in  individual  trustees  bj 
conveyance  from  time  to  time.  It  leaves  unrestricted  power  of 
appropriating  sites  and  buildings,  and  preserving  all  the  necessary 
centres  of  institutions  for  education  and  culture,  for  the  relief  of 
disease  or  suffering,  or  the  repose  of  age  and  infirmity.  It  affords 
unbounded  scope  to  all  living  and  voluntary  charity  to  maintain  such 
institutions  in  their  greatest  plentitude  and  most  perfect  efficiencj, 
and  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  institutions  which  they  thus 
support  amongst  the  objects  of  their  especial  favour.  Not  only  does 
it  thus  admit  and  encourage  the  bounty  of  the  living,  but  it  allows 
of  the  disposition  of  property  after  death,  to  the  specific  purposes 
indicated  by  the  giver,  for  a  period  equally  durable  with  that  of  any 
settlement  he  could  make  in  favour  of  a  personal  object  of  his  bounty. 
But  here  it  stops.  A  just  law,  in  its  limitation  of  perpetuities,  should 
recognise  no  right  in  one  man  or  one  generation  to  dictate  to  the 
generations  which  follow,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  deal 
with  the  produce  of  the  earth.  It  is  enough  for  each  generation  to 
do  its  own  duty  to  its  contemporaries,  and  leave  the  noblest  example 
it  is  able  to  succeeding  ages.  Let  those  who  desire  to  benefit  pos- 
terity accomplish  their  object  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  good  of 
their  fellows,  to  the  best  of  their  understanding  and  power — by 
laborious  efforts,  by  great  deeds  or  great  sacrifices,  and  not  bj  the 
puerility  of  telling  those  who  come  afler  them,  and  will  probably  be 
wiser  than  themselves,  what  they  ought  to  do. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fifth  and  last  fundamental  rule — that  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  iucome  of  endowments,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
power  of  the  settlor,  say,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  afler  his  death, 
a  term  I  have  suppot-cd  to  be  equivalent  to  the  presfent  powers  of  a 
testator  in  regard  to  private  property.  And  here  I  can  but  repeat  a 
principle  which  1  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a  repoi-t  on  Christ's 
Hospital,  which  was  last  year  laid  before  parliament.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom  is,  in  relation  to  the  state,  entitled 
to  an  equal  sbare  of  its  protection  and  its  benefits  ;  and  in  the  fram* 
ing  of  impartial  lawn,  must  be  reurardcd  with  equal  respect  and 
tendernes:;.  I  look  upon  it  as  radically  unjust  in  the  state  to  set  aside 
or  reserve  a  part  of  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  countiy  to  the  special 
benefit  and  maintenance  of  particular  classes,  or  the  objects  of  special 
patronage  and  favour,  with  the  purj>ose  of  giving  them  an  advantage 
over  others  less  happily  situated  or  connected.  Private  property  and 
private  l>eneficence  may  be  bestowed  according  to  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  the  giver;  but  the  state  has  no  prejudices  or  partial!* 
ties.  The  inequalities  of  hereditary  fortune,  the  varieties  of  natural 
endowment  of  mind  and  l>ody,  the  more  or  less  i>crfect  education  and 
culture  by  parents  and  teachers,  create  infinite  diversities  in  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  great  multitude  of  every  people  must 
begin  and  pursue  the  race  and  toils  of  life  with  slender  powers  and 
resources,  and  must  lu^cept  its  more  painful  labours  and  lower 
rewards.    But  it  seems  to  me  cruel  for  the  state  to  permit  the 
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establishment  aiid  maintenance  of  permanent  endowments,  that  in- 
crease the  pressure  with  which  fortune,  and  nature,  and  accident, 
bear  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  aggravating  their  difficulties  bj 
diminishing  their  chances  of  emerging  from  them,  in  the  degree  in 
which  exceptional  advantages  are  given  to  the  favoured  clas:ies.  It 
will  be  obstfrved  that  I  speak  of  no  institutions  which  are  maintained 
bj  the  subscriptious  or  co-operative  labours  of  living  persons.  I 
speak  only  of  the  dedication  of  the  income  of  propertv,  with  the 
dominion  of  which  the  owners  have  altogether  parted,  and  which  is 
necessarily  left  to  the  care  of  the  state.  I  say  that  such  property 
should  not  be  administered  for  the  narrow  purposes  of  private 
patronage  or  private  fiivonr.  It  should  not  be  pernetually  confined  to 
localities  or  classes',  but  its  benefits  should  be  so  distributed,  that 
every  person,  and  family,  and  class  in  the  kingdom  should,  in  time  of 
need,  have  equal  chances  of  participation. 

6.  The  annual  produce  of  all  property  dedicated  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, whether  for  schools,  for  hospitals,  or  for  eleemosynary  distri- 
bution, shall  be  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  it,  without  preference  of  place  or  class,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  aid  of  those  whose  necessity  or  privation  is  not,  or 
is  in  the  least  degree,  owing  to  any  fault  or  negligence  of  their  own, 
or  who  may  be  regarded  as,  under  any  special  circumstances,  requir- 
ing or  deserving  public  assistance ;  and  the  rules  from  time  to  time 
adopted  for  the  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
such  endowments,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Charities, 
and  laid  before  parliament  at  least  for  two  months  during  its  session, 
before  the  same  shall  be  acted  upon. 

I  may  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  such  a  law,  by  referring  to  the 
discussions  which  lately  arose,  on  a  proposal  to  establish  an  orphan 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of  parents  who  died  of 
cholera.  I  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  or  discouraging  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  the  public  for.  that  or  any  other  charitable  purpose. 
The  quei»tiou  whether  children  would  be  brought  up  better  in  such 
asylums,  or  distributed  amongst  families,  is  a  fair  one  for  experiment, 
in  which  each  method  fhould  be  tiied  under  its  moi»t  favourable 
circumstances.  The  utility  of  such  a  foundation,  however,  was 
asserted  on  the  ground  that  provision  For  dentitule  children  in  our 
workhouses  is  so  unsatisfactory.  I  presume  that  those  who  used  this 
argument  did  not  at  the  same  time  fail  to  see  that  if  such  be  the  fact 
it  is  not  by  any  partial  supplement  for  a  few  orphans  here  and  there 
that  it  ought  to  be  met,  but  by  a  general  revi&>ion  of  the  workhouse 
system  as  to  deflate  children.  If  the  founders  of  these  asylums 
have  fallen  upon  any  plan  more  successful  than  another  for  bringing 
up  children  who  are  without  natural  protectors,  and  fitting  them  for 
the  duties  of  life,  let  their  improved  system,  at  once,  and  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  be  applied  by  the  administrators  of  the  poor 
law  to  every  such  child  alike,  without  favour  or  preference,  and  thus 
secure  the  benefits  of  such  culture  as  widely  as  may  be  to  the  whole 
of  the  poor  of  the  generation  now  entering,  or  hereafter  to  enter, 
upon  existence.  o 
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But  siippci^'ing  such  an  orphan  inBtitution  to  be  eslablifhed,  it  iDvai 
then  drriYe  itfl  support  either  from  con tiibut ions  yeu*  by  year,  or  hj 
pf-rmaneiit  endowment,  or  both.  With  his  voluntary  bounty  everj 
subscriber  would  do  as  he  pleases,  but  so  far  as  it  dependfid  on 
endowments,  the  olject  should  be  to  administer  tliem  with  the  ntraoftk 
equality  to  those  in  need  of  them  throughout  the  kingdom,  aroiding 
the  evils  of  patronage  or  partiaility  towards  any  class.  It  woald  noc 
be  confined  to  the  Tictims  of  cholera,  or  to  the  distressed  of  AOjr 
particular  neighbourhood.  In  distributing  the  benefits  of  the  gmU 
national  endowments,  the  department  of  the  stale  ciiaiiged  with  the 
buMuess  of  charities,  the  councils  of  education  and  of  the  poor  law, 
would  be  in  communication  with  the  municipal  aathoritieS|  the  bmiib 
gers  of  schools  and  public  institutions,  the  boards  of  gnaj^aaay  and 
other  bodies  executing  public  lunctions  in  every  locality:  they  woaM 
be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  displayed 
in  each  district  by  the  success  of  the  measures  adopted;  and  wosld 
be  able  to  encourage  effort  by  special  aid  where%'er  such  aid  might  be 
usefully  given.  Such  communications  on  the  special  educattonal 
wants  of  each  spot,  and  the  means  by  whiih  they  might  be  btsC 
supplied — how  local  difficulties  may  be  encountered— aofleringa 
arising  from  accidental  causes  or  failures  of  the  ordinary  meana  of 
support  alleviated — the  transport  of  labour  aided  from  plaoee  where 
it  is  in  excess  to  otliers  where  it  may  be  usefully  employed  "the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  improred  and 
made  what  it  should  everywhere  be— and  on  all  other  sobjeeta 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  vast  and  mobile  population  of  thie 
kingdom,  would  be  invaluable,  and  would  gradually  pave  the  waj  for 
social  improvements,  the  extent  of  which  we  cannot  now  oonreive. 
From  the  information  thus  gatheri  d,  even  the  great  fund  of  living 
charity,  instead  of  being  wasted,  or  often  worse  than  wasted,  would 
learn  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to  month,  on  what  purpoaes  it 
could  be  best  bestowed,  whilst  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  look  to 
charitable  endowments  as  the  means  of  relieving  them  from  peraonel 
duties  or  personal  sacrifices. 

I  will  conclude  by  observing  that  the  power  reserved  to  the  state 
by  the  last  rule,  to  change  and  modify  the  disposition  of  all  endow- 
ments at  tiie  end  of  a  certain  period  afler  their  foundation,  doea  not 
necessarily  involve  a  departure  from  the  prescribed  object  of  any 
charitHble  gift  so  long  as  it  is  beneficial  in  itself,  and  operates  fairly 
and  justly  towards  the  rest  of  the  community,  llie  principle 
enunciated  by  the  rule  is,  that  the  state  assumes  the  power  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  all  such  properly  \\here  the  public  weltMre  requires  it. 
It  puts  an  end  to  all  the  questions  and  absuniities  of  cypres  appliealion, 
an<t  to  the  juri»«dietion  of  chancery,  or  any  oiher  court,  on  audi 
matters.  Instead  of  leaving  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  as  questions  of 
jurisprudence,  it  brings  them  within  the  domain  to  which  they 
properly  belong — that  of  administrative  policy — to  be  exercised 
constantly  under  the  control  of  parliament,  as  the  authoritative 
exponent  of  public  opinion. 
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Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  form  in  which  this  question  concerning  charitable  endow- 
ments has  been  proposed  carries  us  backy  and,  I  presume,  was 
intended  to  carry  us  back,  to  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  at 
Bradford  in  18o9,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood.* 
That  paper,  equally  with  Mr.  Hare's,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
discussion  to-ilay,  which  is  to  be  a  contiiiuaMou  of  a  discussion  sevea 
years  old  ;  and  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  arise  out  of  a 
consideration  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  a  writer  of  the  first 
authority.  But,  as  I  do  not  find  that  bis  opinions  have  commanded 
by  any  means  universal  concurrence,  I  may  perhaps  yenture,  without 
presumption,  to  express  dissent  from  them. 

No  dissent,  however,  of  course,  from  his  view  of  the  fact^that 
glaring  anomalies  deface  our  law  of  Charitable  Trusts.  Now  that 
the  improvements  and  artifices  of  law  are  more  and  more  closely 
assimilating  real  and  personal  property,  so  that  the  one  can  almost 
as  readily  be  put  into  and  withdrawn  from  settlement  as  the  oiher, 
it  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  permit  money  to  be  bequeathed  to 
purposes  to  which  land  is  not  devisable.  And  this  general  obsolete 
distinction  covers,  under  the  quaint  phrase,  **  savouring  of  the 
realty,"  refinements  much  less  defensible  on  any  political  ground. 
We  shall  probably  all  agree  that  any  scheme  for  the  amendment  of 
this  branch  of  our  jurisprudence  must  sweep  away  all  such  legal 
subtiities,  and  treat  all  kinds  of  property  alike. 

Four  reasons  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  for  the  original  difference 
in  the  mode  of  treating  laud  and  money.  In  the  times  when  the 
older  statutes  of  mortmain  were  framed,  it  was  not  so  easy  or  so 
common  to  settle  personal  property.  Money  now  takes  the  general 
shape  of  investment  producing  income  ;  and  land  is  but  one  form  of 
capital.  Nor  was  it  formerly  easy  to  bring  into  the  market  estates 
once  settled.  To  the  same  past  condition  of  society  belong  the  feudal 
incidents  of  land,  the  eva^ion  of  which  provoked  the  first  legislation 
operating  against  charities.  Again,  there  has  always  lingered  in 
our  system  a  bias  in  favour  of  heirs-at- law.  Only  by  slow  degrees 
made  subject  to  their  ancestor's  debts,  it  was  a  concession  even  to 
allow  the  land  to  be  devised  away  from  them  at  all ;  and  to  this  day 
they  enjoy  a  far  more  favoured  position  than  the  relatives  who 
succeed  to  personalty.  Of  these  reasons,  the  two  latter  have 
certainly  ceased  to  guide  our  policy.  The  interests  of  feudal  lords 
are  gone ;  and  it  is  no  longer  an  object  to  protect  an  heir  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancestor's  devising  power.  The  danger  of  with- 
drawing land  from  commerce  alone  remains  to  distinguibh  land  from 
money  in  our  considerations.  But  the  word  ''commerce*'  must 
uclude  not  only  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  but  its  thrifty 
management  while  in  mortmain.  (I  use  the  term '*  mortmain  **  in 
the  popular  sense  of  a  dedication  to  perpetual  charitable  uses). 
*  See  Trmuaaumi.  1869«  pp.  184*192,  a56*26e. 
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The  statute  of  George  II.,  so  far  as  its  aim  is  indicated  by  its 
provisions,  seems  to  have  struck,  not  so  much  at  the  power  of  devoting 
land  to  charitj,  as  at  the  abuse  of  that  power — to  have  intended  to 
protect,  not  to  fetter,  the  right  of  perpetual  alienation.  In  thia 
view,  again,  we  have  no  rational  distinction  between  land  and 
monej.  But  we  have  to  consider  whether  sound  policy  requires 
any  check  upon  superstitious  gifts. 

And.  besides  these  two  points — the  laud  question  and  the  superati« 
tton  question — there  are  two  things  which  have  very  much  influenced 
of  late  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  charities  ;  namely,  the  sentiment 
that  endowments  are  a  mistake,  and  that  each  generation  should  attend 
to  its  own  almsgiving,  and  the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  endowed 
charities  have  been  found  either  radically  mischievous  in  principle, 
or,  at  least,  infected  with  the  gravest  abuses.  I  propose  to  remark 
upon  all  four  points  by  and  by,  but  the  mere  enumeration  of  them 
leads  me  at  once  to  turn  and  ask,  What  in  the  world  have  they  to 
do  with  the  doctrine  of  perpetuities  T  How  are  their  difficulties  to 
be  solved,  or  their  evils  to  be  redressed  by  adverting  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  duration  of  private  bequests  ?  Surely,  in  turning 
to  such  a  quarter  for  a  remedy,  the  mind  of  the  judge  has  rather 
been  struck  by  a  theoretical  anomaly  than  dwelt  upon  the  effect  of 
his  suggestions  ou  the  mischiefs  complained  of.  And  it  is  curioiiB 
that  a  similar  course  has  since  been  taken  by  an  even  more  iiliup 
trious  theorist,  who,  thinking  that  he  descried  an  anomaly  in  the 
exemption  of  charities  from  the  income-tax,  allowed  himself  to 
defend  their  taxation  on  the  ground  that  most  of  them  were  per- 
nicious, and  all  mismanaged.  If  it  be  extravagant  to  keep  land  in 
mortmain  ;  if  the  death-bed  need  additional  guards  ;  if  charities 
have  preposterous  objects,  or  be  habitually  wasted  ;  surety  some 
more  stringent  measures  are  necessaiy  than  the  toning  down  of 
these  evils  by  cutting  off  a  remote  or  insignificant  portion  of  their 
influence.  It  would  be  like  sentencing  a  convicted  thief  to  an  im- 
prisonment to  commence  twenty  years  hence,  or  to  be  shut  up  one 
day  in  every  week. 

But  I  venture  to  submit  that  to  limit  the  duration  of  a  devise  to 
charity  is  not  only  an  inadequate,  but  a  mistaken  remedy.  Mistaken, 
perhaps,  even  in  principle.  For,  though  it  may  be  striking  at  first 
sight  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  fix  his  property  more  permanently 
with  trusts  of  a  public  than  of  a  private  nature  ;  yet,  when  we  ask 
what  is  the  reason  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  the  anomaly  seems 
by  no  means  so  clear.  A  man  ordinarily  devotes  his  pro|>erty  to  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  They  lonk  for  it.  Their  benefit  has  been  a 
principal  motive  to  its  acquisition.  Although  we  allow  him  to  give 
it  to  strangers,  yet  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  not  so.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  it  is  not  so,  l>ecause  the  power  will  be  sparingly  exer- 
cised, that  we  can  allow  him  to  give  the  property  to  strangers.  It 
comes  to  the  family  as  a  family  ;  in  succession ;  tied  up  for  one 
generation — why  not  further  ?  Because  it  is  as  much,  probably,  as 
the  ancestor  can  wisely  do  to  forecast  the  interests  of  the  two  genera- 
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tions  which  he  can  persoDaliy  kuow.  To  do  that  wisely,  it  is  custo- 
mary now,  as  to  personalty,  at  Least,  by  means  of  powers,  to  leavei 
as  it  were,  the  will  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  Because  it  is  for  the 
good  of  trade  that  most  property  should  be  in  the  handt  of  some  one 
who  can  risk  it.  But  also,  mainly,  because  the  property  descends 
in  the  family  ;  and  the  living  generations,  from  time  to  time,  checking 
each  other,  will  make  their  own  arrangements.  And  so  the  rule 
against  perpetuities  is  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  family 
convenience.  Otherwise  it  would  not  stand.  Would  it  be  tolerated 
for  ten  years,  if  the  hal)it  grew  common  among  testators  to  use  it  to 
the  full — to  put  their  money  or  their  land  into  ordinary  settlement 
for  a  life  and  twenty-one  years,  and  then  shift  it  suddenly  aside  to  a 
stranger,  or  to  their  heirsat-law  ?  Would  a  rule  be  tolerated  which 
fixed  the  limit  of  settlement  simply  at  a  term  of  tweuty  or  thirty 
years?  Does  not  the  stability  of  the  rule  depend  upon  the  pro* 
bability  that  the  absolute — that  is  the  perpetual — interest  will  be 
left  in  the  unfettered  hands  of  the  secoud  generation  ?  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  nominated  oWner  to  have  his  ownership  free,  and 
not  a  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  testator  which  gives  life  to  the 
law. 

But,  setting  aside  this  fancied  analogy,  the  discussion  of  which  is, 
perhaps,  too  speculative  to  be  worth  pursuing  here,  the  application  of 
the  rule  against  perpetuity  to  gifts  of  a  puolic  nature  is  embarrassed 
with  practical  difficulties  which  do  not  beset  limitations  to  private 
persons ;  difficulties  so  insurmountable  that  even  the  writer  of  the 
paper  I  have  alluded  to  has  not  ventured  to  work  out  his  suggestion.  A 
testator  exercising  his  legal  powers  in  the  usual  way,  has,  at  the  end 
of  his  series  of  limited  interests,  some  persons  to  whom  the  absolute 
property  falld,  expectedly,  in  the  order  of  natural  succession,  on  the 
failure  of  the  persons  nearer  in  blood  to  the  testator.  But  suppose  a 
fixed  term  prescribed,  during  which,  and  not  longer,  the  income  of 
property  might  be  devoted  to  charity,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
corpus  at  the  end  of  that  period  ?  (A  fixed  term  it  must  be,  because 
the  duration  of  lives  in  being  would  have  no  reasonable  relation  to 
the  charitable  use).  Either  the  state  must  seize  upon  it,  or  it  most 
pass  to  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  the  testator  must  have  the  right 
10  take  advantage  of  both  periods,  and,  after  exhausting  his  powers 
for  public  purposes,  append  a  series  of  family  iimilations  according 
to  the  usual  rule.  Perhaps  the  last  would  be  the  best  course  of  the 
three.  Forfeiture  to  the  State  is  always  invidious;  it  looks  penal  ; 
its  operation  would  be  highly  repressive  of  charitable  bequests.  It 
would  amount  to  reading  a  devise  to  charity  as  a  devise  to  trustees 
for  a  term,  with  remainder  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
which  would  just  be  a  settlement  in  a  very  awkward  form.  Again, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  heir  or  next-of-kin  should  take  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  persons  as  now  lie  within  the  scope  of  testa- 
mentary power.  But  can  any  one  fairly  contemplate  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  What  but  misfortune  could  come  from  hanging  over  the 
luccessive  geuerations  of  a  family  the  prospect  of  an  iuheritanco 
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deferred  id  enjojment  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  which  diey  i 
aider  their  own,  bnt  Texatioosly  held  bark  from  them  daring  the 
period  when  it  might  be  most  useful  What  Mntimcnt  of  rcapcct 
to  the  ancestor,  what  habits  of  prudent  industry  coold  be  ezpeeted 
from  such  a  position  ?  What  family  would  it  not  roin,  if  the  fand 
were  large  enough  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  charity  baTing  onlj  a 
limited  interest,  the  land  or  capital  would  be  tied  up  by  the  neoessitj 
of  consulting,  in  all  transactions,  not  only  the  adrantaga  of  the 
charity,  but  the  will  of  the  remainder-man.  In  short,  a  gift  to  « 
charitable  purpose  would  cease  to  be  a  perpetuity,  but  it  woqM 
become  a  settlement.  Money  once  left  out  of  a  family  is  best  left 
away  from  it  altogether.  I  need  not  pursue  tliia.  The  only  good  to 
be  suggested  from  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  keep  down  the 
accuniulation  of  charity  property  ;  and,  if  that  be  considered  a  gop^ 
end,  there  must  be  far  more  direct  ways  of  compassing  it.  xhe 
qnt*slioi]  romes  round  to  the  same  point  reached  before  : — ^The  doobi« 
ful  analogy  between  public  and  private  bequests  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  pretext  for  measures  which  are  really  aimed  at  our  whole 
policy  cf  permitting  or  encouraging  testamentary  benerolenee.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  Vice-Chan  ceil  or  shrank  from  carrying  out  the 
principle  on  which  he  based  his  paper.  He  did  not  propose  to  dis* 
allow  gifts  in  perpetuity  to  be  establit^hed,  but  only  to  original 
institutions,  and  not  even  to  them,  if  the  charity  commissioners  ahoeld 
approve  the  design  of  the  founder.  (I  am  not,  of  course,  here  noticing 
formalities  of  execution  or  other  provisions  against  undue  inflnence 
or  hasty  improvidence.)  Indeed,  that  very  distinction  points  to 
another  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject.  An  original  foundation 
will,  as  a  rule,  involve  a  perpetuity,  becanse  the  founder  is  sore  to 
direct  either  the  perpetual  use  of  the  land,  or  the  peqietual  invest- 
ment of  a  fund.  But,  if  a  charity  be  once  founded,  is  it  a  perpetuity 
to  make  an  out-and-out  gift  to  its  trustees  ?  It  is.  if  the  income  onlj 
of  the  gift  be  used.  It  is  not,  if  the  capital  be  spent  by  the  trustees. 
An  absolute  gift  to  a  perpetual  owner  is  perpetual  or  not  according  to 
its  use.  I  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  eminent  writer  whom  1  am  daring 
to  criticise  has  leA  in  his  practical  suggestions  scarcity  a  trace  of  the 
principle  on  which  he  so  strongly  insists,  when  I  submit  to  yon  that 
the  right  of  perpetual  alienation  is  beside  the  mark  in  discussing  onr 
policy  with  respect  to  charitable  foundations;  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  each  of  the  four  questions  on  which  that  policy 
may  be  thought  to  depend. 

And  first,  what  do  we  mean  by  withdrawing  land  or  money  from 
commerce  ?  Of  course  it  is  a  vague  term,  and  points  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  soil  of  the  country  should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  market, 
readily  bought  and  sold,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  most  of,  in 
whatsoever  hands  ;  and  that  money  th<iuUI  also  he  free  to  be  employed 
in  trade.  That  is  our  commerciul  policy.  But  how  is  it  eeriomily 
impeded  by  allowing  land  to  go  into  mortmain?  If  you  give  trustees 
full  powers  of  sale,  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  price  whieb  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  charity  to  take.   Trustees^  no  donbti 
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will  nol  be  aetiye  in  foroing  their  property  into  the  market ;  thej  are 
not  to  go  into  building  speculations  ;  but  thej  will  se!l  to  a  speculating 
capitalist;  and  no  more  restriction  is  imposed  than  bj  an  ordinary 
settlement.  As  to  management,  nothing  but  an  active  supervision 
is  necessary— and  that  is  necessary  on  any  theory — to  bring  the 
administration  of  endowment  lands  to  the  level  of  that  of  private 
estates.  The  Yioe-Chancellor  Wood  attests  that  "no  economical 
evil  results  from  the  mere  fact  of  land  being  held  by  corporate 
bodies  on  charitable  trusts,"  and  that  'Hhe  estates  held  by  the  col- 
leges in  our  universities,  and  still  more  the  lands  held  by  the  public 
companies  of  the  city  of  London  in  Ireland,  will  bear  comparison, 
as  to  their  cultivation  and  management,  with  any  lands  held  by 
individual  proprietors*"  As  to  money,  it  is  true  that  trustees  cannot 
trade  with  it,  but  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  liberal  powers  of 
investment  used  in  modern  family  settlements  should  not,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  debentures,  be  conferred  upon  the  managers  of  charity 
funds.  Money  lent  on  good  security  is  not  lost  to  commerce.  Of 
the  vast  sums  risked  in  trade,  a  large  part  is  absolutely  secure^  and ' 
this  includes  settled  moneys  lent  at  interest.  Considering,  therefore, 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  country  is  ever  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  charities — and  the  experience 
of  foundations  which  have  enjoyed  license  in  mortmain  shows  how 
small  it  must  be—- the  necessity  may  perhaps  be  doubted  of  imposing 
upon  charities  the  regulation  recommended  to  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  in  1861,  that  their  lands,  except  the  sites  of  necessary 
buildings,  should  be  sold  within  a  short  fixed  period  from  their 
acquisition.  If  the  interests  of  the  foundations  themselves  be  well 
looked  to,  the.  market  will  find  its  own  level. 

Secondly, — as  to  the  prevention  of  superstitious  or  improvident 
gifts.  It  is  very  common  to  insist  that  posthumous  charity  is  not 
truly  charity,  because  it  does  not  involve  self*denial ;  and  that  rela- 
tives are  often  disinherited  from  improper  motives.  I  believe  this 
is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  persons  who  make  large 
bequests  to  charities  do  so  mostly  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence, 
and  prove  it  by  also  making  large  gifts  for  the  same  purpose  in  their 
lifetime.  But  surely  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  policy  to 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  a  man  from  his  own  mistaken  opinions. 
Suppose  that  a  fanatic  does  think  tliat  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  his 
misdeeds  can  be  purchased  with  money,  is  it  the  business  of  our 
toleration-professing  law  to  Ptep  in  and  fetter  his  power  of  alienation  ? 
If  relatives  are  to  be  protected  from  disinherison,  then  we  must  take 
up  the  continental  system,  and  give  them  a  fixed  reasonable  share. 
If  tlie  proposed  charity  be  a  bad  one,  alter  it  If  such  bequests  be 
in  exoess,  cheek  them  by  requiring,  in  some  form,  the  assent  of  the 
state  to  their  institution.  But  leave  the  testator,  so  far  as  his 
motives  go,  to  be  his  own  judge.  Whether  tlie  present  law  of  wills 
afibrds  sufiieient  guards  against  improper  influence,  or  takes  suffi- 
cient care  that  the  dispositions  it  enforces  are  the  thoughtful,  deli- 
berate) and  settled  will  of  the  testator,  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned. 
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I  notice  that  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  very  ititerestiiif^ 
eTJdenee  given  to  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  1H44,  baaed  •  pr^ 
posal  for  special  precautions  against  hastj  wills  in  favour  of  charities, 
upon  the  opinion,  not  that  there  was  anything  special  in  their  ease, 
but  that  the  general  testamentary  law  was  defectiTe  on  this  point  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  not  obvious  why  more  stringest  proof,  or  mn 
ampler  locus  pcenitentice  should  be  required  of  the  will  to  found  a 
charity,  than  of  the  will  to  disappoint  all  relatives  and  enrich  unex- 
pectedly a  total  stranger.  At  least,  if  so  marked  an  anomaly  is  to 
stand  in  our  law,  it  should  be  upon  proof,  that  in  some  oonsideraUe 
proportion  of  cases  charitable  liequests  are  obtained  by  the  over- 
persuasion  of  confessors,  or  su^rgested  by  sudden  terror,  and  not  upon 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  things.  Under  any  law,  a  very  unna- 
tural and  unexpected  distribution  by  will  leads  to  suspicion  and 
inquiry ;  and  the  right  of  testament  is  so  near  to  being  a  natural 
right,  that  it  is  not  only  unwise  but  useless  to  load  it  with  artificial 
conditions.  It  is  not  so  improbable  that  a  man  should  bequeath  to 
charity,  that  a  higher  degree  of  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  it. 
Such  excessive  piccautions  operate  as  a  limitation  of  the  power  of 
willing;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  like  other  excessive  restric- 
tions, they  merely  stimulate  the  invention  of  schemes  to  evade 
them. 

The  next  point  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  it  appeals  to 
wider  and  less  determinate  principles.  It  is  the  doty  of  each  gene- 
ration of  men,  it  is  urged,  to  provide  for  its  own  contemporary 
necessities,  and  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  to  transmit  that  wealth  to 
the  next  age,  unfettered  by  restrictions  as  to  its  use ;  to  place  as 
much  power  as  possil)lo  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  but  to  confide 
absolutely  in  the  judgment  of  the  future  owners.  It  is  a  little  bit  of 
socialism,  in  fact ;  for  it  infringes,  undoubtedly,  on  what  has  now 
come  to  be  an  integral  element  of  our  idea  of  private  property— the 
exercise  of  posthumous  authority  over  it.  The  principle  applies 
equally  to  public  and  private  fetters.  Indeed  it  applies  more  forcibly 
to  family  settlements  than  to  public  charities,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  unalterable,  while  charities  can  be  moulded  from  tim^  to 
time.  But  it  is  a  view  too  wide  to  be  more  than  referred  to  within 
my  limits ;  it  involves  the  profound  question  of  the  balance  between 
the  stability  and  the  vivacity  of  public  institutions.  1  only  remark, — 
First,  that  its  fatal  flaw  in  principle  is,  that  it  infringes  on  the  current 
right  of  property:  if  it  be  better  policy  to  refrain  from  endowing 
particular  organinations  for  benevolence,  it  is  wiser  to  bring  about  a 
change  by  influencing  the  opinion  of  testators,  than  by  attempting — 
attempting  in  vain — to  tie  their  hands  by  force.  Secondly,  tliat 
whatever  of  wise  policy  it  indicates,  is  satiyfied  by  a  free  habit  of 
handling  foundations  which  have  proved  mischievous  or  useless*  It 
is  goo(i  that  a  man  should  let  charity  iiifluetice  his  expenditure 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  ownership;  good  that  he  should 
consider  the  public  interests,  along  with  his  own  during  his  life,  and 
with  those  of  his  family  after  his  death ;  good,  also,   that  the  public 
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tbcrald  tT«ai  hu  foundations  witb  respect,  but  not  with  serTility, 
■uppljiiig  to  them,  out  of  a  giowing  experience,  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  perpetual  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  times. 

It  id  very  much  for  want  of  this  vitality  tliat  so  many  charities 
have  fallen  into  abuse.  But  surely  we  are  not  in  this  day  so  shift- 
less that  we  have  no  other  remedy  for  the  misdirection  of  force  than 
to  qu«»nch  it  altogether.  Abuses  have  been  discovered  so  glaring, 
that  there  is  danger  of  forgetting  how  large  a  portion  of  our  charities 
require  reform,  not  so  much  of  their  objects,  as  of  their  mode  of 
administration.  The  great  offenders  are  the  endowmenis  for  bread, 
clothes,  apprenticing,  loans,  and  small  money  doles.  The  Education 
CommiBsiouers  cast  a  longing  eye  on  these  ;  and  if  their  hopes  can  be 
fulfilled  with  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  endowed  schools,  few  will 
be  sorry  to  see  them  sweep  into  their  net  afuir  slice  of  these  mischief- 
doing  funds.  Education  is  the  rage,  not  unjustly.  It  is  now  dawning 
on  us,  that  charity  may  be  well  spent  on  the  reform  of  small  dwell- 
ings. We  shall  soon  hear  of  bequests  in  aid  of  Mr.  Peabody's  fund. 
Every  age  has  its  special  sense  of  need.  There  is,  perhaps,  more 
change  in  the  fashion  than  in  the  needs  themselves  ;  and  the  redis- 
tribution of  endowments  must  not  be  too  hasty.  But  it  is  always 
fair  to  consider  that,  if  the  donors  had  lived  in  our  days,  they  would 
probably  have  been  affected  by  the  current  opinion.  And  provided 
that  it  is.  kept  in  mind  that  the  right  use  of  all  endowmenis  is  to 
stimulate  and  support  constant  personal  efforts,  and  that  no  endow- 
ment is  healthy  which  does  not  gather  around  it  eager  and  dis- 
interested administrators,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  wasting  money 
ou  the  one  hand,  or  of  disappointing  the  just  wishes  of  founders  on 
the  other.  The  practical  question  at  present  is,  whether  a  new 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  be  a  good  organ  of  adminis- 
tration. It  seems  clear  that  neither  the  Charity  Commission  nor 
the  Court  of  Chancery  can  do  the  necessary  work  ;  neither  has 
authority  enough,  and  the  court  at  least  is  too  expensive  and  too 
dilatory.  There  is  constant  supervision  wanted,  as  well  as  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  reform. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  religious  endowments  do 
not  come  within  our  consideration.  Churches  and  chapels  are,  in 
general,  only  charities  at  all  in  a  formal  sense.  They  are  often  built 
by  the  persons  who  are  going  to  use  them  themselves  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  there  is  preserved  a  perpetual  body  of  beneficiaries,  who  not 
only  keep  the  endowment  in  serviceable  use,  but  who,  by  contri- 
buting to  it  sums  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  first  cost,  make  it,  as  it 
were,  tlieir  own  profierty.  It  is  more  convenient  and  more  accordant 
with  sentiment  to  biiild  a  place  of  worship,  and  dedicate  it  to  sacred 
uses  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason,  for  juridical  purposes,  why  a  re- 
ligious building  should  not  be  leased  by  a  private  si)eculator,  or  held 
by  the  congregation  organisi*d  as  a  joint-stock  company.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  common  in  America  for  the  wealthier  members 
of  a  religious  community  to  build  a  church,  and  either  take  a  rent 
from  the  oongregationi  or  even  sell  the  pews ;  and  that  this  is  not 
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ffpMnl«titf>fi,  ifMMnnch  M  monew  so  repaid  gentnSkj  |PM  f»  iMriMia^ 

new  chvrehef.     It  U  oiklj  a  eontenteut  device  bj  which  Che  kmd  ef 

ipecial  public  to  which  a  choreh  brlofi|^4  cma  hold  it. 

rmmrks  hardiv  apply  Co  the  Church  <^  Eitghuid ;  hot  fhej  naj  i 

to  «hfiw  that  all  chariiies  of  tiiis  kind  moat  be  wparatelj  ( 

Ac  all  ereiits,  the  relijpous  qoesfion  h  too  deKeate  Co  wAUnw  «f  tlM 

boUJ  treatin«-nt  which  maj  be  applied  to  chariiiei,  aa  Co  wl 

jecffi  we  ^n  arrive,  by  arpimeiit.  at  soaethiii^  like  a  geaeiml 

nent  wheiber  thej  are  poixJ  or  bad,  or  what  will  he  hectcr. 

I  mosit  make  it  mj  apolo^  for  a  paper  leading  to  le  little  ] 
saiTfrettirin,  that  the  qaention  propoied  ia  ooe  porelj  of 
and  hofie  that  a  diMstj.i^i.'.n  of  the  principle  will  ac  leeac  tend  He 
Rtrenirtlien  the  hands  of  f  ho«e  who.  with  Imr^er  ezperieaee  both  of 
the  e»  iU  of  the  prenent  condition,  ami  of  the  diificuhiea  of  i 
it,  are  setting  tiieioaelvea  to  devise  a  new  sjscem  of  cliaritj  i 
tralion. 


MR.  HARE'S  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM. 


A  grouping  of  Parliumentary  Eleetara  that  rambines  a  Jmsi  t 
Equal  Diitributitm  of  Seats,  and  the  Ftee  ExprtMsiom  bt4k  qf 
Imiividual  and  Public  Opinion j  with  the  tmalleet  dieyree  if 
Dinturhanee Jrom  Corrupt  InJluencesJ^    ByTnoHAS  HAsfe. 

THK  differt'iice  lietween  mj  object  and  that  of  all  others  (ezeept 
Mr.  Aiidrie)  who  have  addretwed  themselves  to  the  same  poliCicml 
que»tiou,  is,  that  tliey  are  Mttii^fied  if  power  be  conferred  on  iha 
niaHftes,  while  I  seek  to  distribute  it  among  die  individtiab  mho 

*  The  propoMd  eledoral  law  (Electien  of  Rei^rcMiitatlres,  Parilaaieatary 
and  Mviiinpal:  l/^ingnan,  1865)  may  he  thoa  fihi>rtlj  abatraeted.  L  Sim^f 
0/nttt(u€ncie9.  {^  1,  wj.  Tbfi  total  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  general  elae- 
tioD  to  lie  af^eeriaiDefl  and  divided  hj  tbe  nnniber  of  members  PS58],  and  the 
qiioti«'Di  made  known  to  the  returning  officers.  Jj  4,  6.  The  668  of  ibe  candl- 
dafeii  who  have  "evf rally  ub  many  voiex  rp  tbe  quotient,  or  if  Ie«s,  tbe  nearest  In 
number  to  it  lo  be  returned.  II.  Ditirilmtion  of  Seats.  {{  6, 28, 82,  88.  The 
exintiiig  conMituencieft.  and  all  other  lownis  cullcgea,  corporations,  dec.,  hc^^ 
afirr  to  lie  enfranchif-cd,  bj  Order  in  Council,  or  otherwiM  to  elect  asmai^ 
memlKr'f  ai  ibey  hare  quoiicntti  of  vnterti,  and  If  singly  too  small  to  return 
a  nicinl»er.  Ut  isroiip  themselves  at  each  election  with  such  other  con«ticneBciei 
as  ihe>  may  Individually  ciioom*.  HI.  Method  of  Candidature.  {{  7,  10.  To 
lie  local,  as  lieretoff«rc.  without  liability  to  election  ezpens>cfi,  except  a  deposit  of 
[hav  £00],  bui  thecttiididatemay  otrerhimHelf  for  as  many  different  constituendeSt 
MM  he  may  deem  upcc^f'ary,  to  obtain  n  quotient  of  votes.  IV.  Method  of  Voting* 
ii  H  0.  14,  .'}7.  Voting  |)ii|icr^,  in  i^hicli  the  voter  may  |>lHce  tbe  names  of  anj 
numlicr  or  CHndi()aiei«  in  f<ucre«»<'ori.  not  Wing  rfftu'n-d  to  conflre  himself  to 
tlioj**-  fi.r  bin  own  (•oii».titn*'n(-y.  Tl-e  (Jazetle  will  puppiy  him  with  the  namea  of 
all.  Ilia  %'oie  wil!  be  lakeii  for  tbe  fli>t  catid  dii!c  be  names  if  It  be  wanteti  to 
make  iiji  hii  quoiient,  if  not  fnr  the  next,  und  t-o  on,  that  if  |K>ssibIe  no  vote  may 
be  loat;  bui  no  vote  can  be  tuken  for  more  titan  one  candidate. 

Tbe  other  clauses  contain  detailed  provisions  to  efRKt  the  desired  olj^el. 
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HiipOBe  the  masses.  I  am  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  same 
easure  of  freedom  of  action  for  the  individual,  as  is  coiiferrod  upon 
le  mass,  and  without  which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  appetiU  to  the 
itellect  and  conscience  of  tlie  individual  are  illusory.  Hitherto  the 
altitude  has  been  content  to  l)e  marshalled  ander  certain  banners, 
he  progress  of  education  and  knowledge,  the  habit  of  reading,  and 
r  free  and  broad  iliscussion,  have  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
le  people  who  are  capable  of  forming  opinions  for  themselves,  and 
^mmunicating  with  others  of  like  sympathie/*.  Terriierial  in- 
lences,  and  even  the  influence  of  large  employers  are  rapidly  dis- 
>pearing.  Now  I  seek  to  give  a  perfect  freedom  of  political  action 
\  each  person  who  is  able  to  exercise  it,  and  that  not  limited  to  those 
ho  are  found  within  any  particular  boundary,  but  far  and  wide,  to  the 
Ktremity  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  view,  the  system  I  suggest 
ivites  delil)eration,  and  provokes  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
lought  on  political  subjects  in  all  in  whom  it  can  l)e  awakened. 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  general  action 
I  my  evidence  a  few  weeks  ago,  before  a  committee  on  the  muni- 
pal  government  of  London.  The  chairman  of  the  committee — the 
tpresentative  of  the  largest  constituency  in  England — asked  me 
hether  the  system  would  not  require  that  the  citizens  should  take 
part  in  the  election  by  inserting  in  their  voting  papers  the  names 
rthe  municipal  councillors  they  desired  to  elect,  instead  of  allowing 
le  election  to  take  plaoe  on  their  mere  nomination,  as  at  preseut, 
hen  no  poll  is  demanded  ;  and  on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
B  asked,  '*  Why  should  society  be  so  worried  ?'*  This  is,  I  think, 
striking  example  of  the  difficulty  onr  practical  politicians  have  in 
lalising  the  conditions  of  true  Fclf-government,  which,  if  it  be  worth 
lything,  is  worth  this  care.  Their  idea  is,  that  of  a  few  bustling 
r  officious  persons  taking  upon  themselves  the  management  for  the 
!St.  The  self-government  of  the  people  demands,  not  the  action  of 
liques  or  caucuses,  from  whatever  class  they  come,  but  the  atten- 
on  and  thought  of  the  people  steadily  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
ad  not  capriciously,  or  by  fits  and  starts.  If  it  be  neglected, 
ie  consequences  will,  in  their  measure,  be  as  injurious  as  the 
eglect  of  any  other  of  the  businesses  or  duties  of  life.  The 
alue  and  importance  of  active  organisation  is  felt  in  the  develop- 
lents  of  modern  associations,  which  are  every  day  assuming 
ugmented  proportions  ;  it  exists  in  co-operation,  in  unions  for  trade 
urposes,  aud  for  the  promotion  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  literature. 
D  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  personal  effort.  I  can- 
ot  help  quoting  the  eloquent  words  with  which  Mr.  Dudley  Field 
esterday  concluded  his  disquisition  on  international  law  :  **  the  end 

i  16,17,  20,  21,  22.  23,  25,  for  excluding  the  possibility  of  error  or  fhiud; 
I  18,  i9,  24,  for  de<liiig  with  voting  (laperti  in  which  the  first-nained  candidate 
unauccessful ;  {  26,  fur  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  result ;  and  {J  29, 
),  81,  for  regulating  occasional  e.eciions  on  deaths,  &c.  Two  clauses,  {\  ii^  13, 
:e  not  secessarUy  conntotsd  with  ths  syittm. 
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of »]]  goTeromeot  it  tLe  freedom  aad  happioefls  of  ihm  indiTidaai 


Volumes  maj  be  written  oo  this  vast  sabjeet.  I  aliall  ia  thift 
paper  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  points. 

h  The  alleged  ansuitableDess  of  the  system  loEogUsk  hahitai 

Lord  Russell,  io  the  new  edition  of  his  essaj  oo  the  coaatimtioii. 
saysy  ^'I  trust  the  suffrage  will  be  exreoded  oo  good  old  English 
principles,  and  in  conformitj  with  good  nld  English  notioas  of  repr^ 
sentation.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  dangers  of  uniTeraal  soffiragc 
and  of  unlimited  democracy  aver(e<l  or  sriughl  to  be  averted  bj  eoo- 
trivances  alto^t-thf-r  unknown  to  our  habits,  such  as  the  plao  of  Mr. 
Hare."  But  is  anything  real  I  v  proposed  which  can  be  characCeriaad 
as  strange  or  foreign  to  the  present  habita  of  Englishmen  ?  The 
yoier  at  the  polling  booth  now  staieit  orallj  the  name  of  the  candiilata 
for  whom  he  votes  :  and  it  is  propo^d  insteani,  that  his  rote  shall  be 
given  on  paper.  So  far  as  the  immediate  action  of  the  elector  is 
concerned,  thi.i  is  the  utmo;it  extent  of  the  change,  and  this  cao  hardljr 
be  paid  to  be  unknown  to  our  habits  since  voting  papers  hare  been 
adopted  for  the  universities.  It  is  true  that  the  power  or  weiji^t  of 
the  vote  is  capable  of  licing  very  greatly  increased  for  the  elector, 
if  he  has  other  preferences  than  for  the  candidates  who  have  actiullj 
addressed  his  constituency;  if  he  desires  to  express  his  confidence  in 
or  give  his  support  to,  other  public  men,  he  is  at  liberty  to  place  their 
names  on  his  voting  ftfiper,  with  or  without  that  of  the  loical  candi- 
date, but  he  is  not  bound  to  do  this.  It  is  left  entirely  to  his  own 
sense  of  public  duty.  No  elector  is  required  to  use  any  of  the  larger 
powers  ;fiven  to  him, — he  may  form  his  judgment  and  exercise  it  bj 
bis  vote  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  at  present. 

It  would  lie  well  if  we  could  liave  some  definition  of  the  "old 
EnrrliHli  principh-j;  and  notions  of  representation,"*  which  deserve  to 
be  called  *'goo<l,'*  that  we  may  dii-cover  whether  there  be  in  them 
anything  inconsisteiit  with  the  proposed  method.  I  presume  that 
the  true  notion  is  that  the  elector  i^hall  be  repretsented  as  ])erfectly  as 
poHHililc*,  and  the  novelty  of  my  proposal  is  bimply  that,  to  this  end,  I 
seek  to  give  him  a  very  much  larger  field  from  which  to  choose  those 
with  whom  he  most  entirely  agrees.  In  early  timed  no  doubt  it  was 
inipo»<sible  fiT  the  inhabitants  of  towns  distant  from  one  another,  and 
with  few  roa<ls  or  facilities  of  communication,  to  exerci^  their  fran- 
chit^e  otlicrwir^e  than  hcparately  ;  and  even  at  this  day  t-acb  localitj 
mnHt  have  \U  own  centre  of  action.  So  it  was  with  regard  to  coni- 
meiciul  intercourhe  ;  when  there  were  scarcely  nny  means  of  trans- 
port in;;  coniinodities  from  one  town  or  country  to  another,  there 
would  be  no  det^iic  for  freedom  of  tiade.  That  which  was  first  a 
iwcK-i^A^y  biTHhie  grndually  to  be  tliought  a  law  of  nature  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  pnlitit'al  wi«>(loni  ;  but  with  f'aciiiiics  of  interchange  and  of 
tfaiisport  ^ifw  u|)  i:ew  d('>iier'.  Legislaiors,  however,  thought 
thensHclvcH  wi>e  enoii;:li  to  picsciil-e  tiic  rules  of  conduct,  which 
should  1m'  productive  of  hational  wealth,  and  to  pievent  the  industry  of 
one  place  inttri'eriiig  with  that  of  another:  they  establidned  proteotioos 
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id  prohibitions  of  every  kind.  We  know  the  history  of  the  struggle 
hich,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  succeeded  in  emancipating  the 
ade  of  the  kingdom  from  these  trammels.  It  is  the  progress  of 
)velopment  oyercoming  the  doctrine  of  repression.  It  opens  to  our 
insideration  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  social  science 
r  an  equally  free  interchange  of  thought  and  effort  in  the  composi- 
3n  of  the  representative  bodies  by  whom  the  political  arrangements 

*  society  are  to  be  governed.  To  give  perfect  and  unrestricted 
ope  to  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  every  elector, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  emancipate  him  from  the  bonds  by  which 
s  is  now  contined  to  ai  particular  constituency,  and  prevented  from 
lying  himself  with  any  of  those,  throughout  the  body  to  be  repre- 
;nted,  with  whom  he  has  the  greatest  sympathy,     'le  say  that  it 

not  necessary  now,  because  in  earlier  times  communication  was 
fficult  or  impossible,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  say  hat  as  free 
ade  was  not  needed  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  each  community 
jpended  on  its  own  productions,  it  is  therefore  unaecessarv  now. 

II.  Tendencies  of  systems  to  increase  or  diminish  corruption. 

In  the  espay  before  quoted.  Lord  Russell  adds  : — "  Mechanical  in- 
)ntions  and  physical  discoveries  have  no  assignable  limits,  but  it  is 
fficult  to  believe,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  that  there  are  models  of 
ivernmeut  still  untried,  promising  a  cup  of  felicity  and  freedom 
hich  England  has  not  yet  tasted.'*  Can  nothing,  then,  be  done  to 
'ert  the  general  demoralisation  of  our  constituencies,  of  the  progress 

*  which  we  have  so  many  examples  ?  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
slieve  that  civilisation  is  so  impotent  in  the  work  of  social  improve- 
ent.  The  statesman  does  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher, 
nit  his  efforts  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  people,  or  to  the  mere 
3velopment  of  their  mechanical  and  physical  powers.  His  higher 
id  nobler  lal>ours  are  directed  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  iin- 
rovenient.  Witness  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions  of  this 
.ssociation,  which,  with  this  end,  seek  to  inHuence  public  opinion, 
id  thereby  the  makers  of  the  laws.     ''  The  aim  of  practical  politics 

to  surround  any  given  society  with  the  greatest  possible  number 
r  circumstances  of  which  the  tendencies  are  beneficial,  and  to 
;move  or  counteract,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  of  which  the  ten- 
encies  are  injurious.  A  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  only,  though 
ithout  accurately  predicting  their  conjunct  result,  gives  us,  to  a 
;rtain  extent,  this  power."*  The  tendency  of  education  has  been 
I  improve  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  condition  of  the  nations 
ho  have  had  the  advantage  of  it;  the  tendency  of  offering  to  men 
[glier  objects  and  motives  of  action  is  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
wer  ones  ;  and  if  our  political  system  can  open  to  the  people  a 
ider  field  of  thought  and  effort^  and  thus  raise  the  electors  of 
le  kingdom  to  a  higher  condition  of  political  knowledge  and  a 
iffher  sense  of  political  responsibility,  a  great  step  would  be  made. 

In  order  that  the  people  should  pursue  the  right  and  eschew  the 

*  MUl'i  Logic,    Chapter  on  the  Moral  Sdenoes. 
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wrong  conne  of  action  in  any  pven  cue,  it  if  aarelj  ompmwj,  flni 
tliAt  it  lie  nuuJe  as  clear  to  tbem  as  possible  tbat  one  eonrse  is  i%lit 
and  tlie  other  wrong ;  and,  seoondlj,  it  is  desirable  to  take  wmrnj  or 
poanierart  as  ootnpletelj  as  it  can  be  done,  the  temptatioB  to  d# 
wroni?.  Now,  our  electoral  system  has  the  very  opposite  cAei  m 
both  ways.  It  gives  the  voters  such  a  poor  clioice  of  eaadidatca  9M, 
in  niue  cases  out  of  ten,  to  make  it  difficult  to  ordinaiy  peraona  fo 
say  which  is  the  bei*t  or  wliicli  is  the  wor»t»  or  why  they  should  vols 
for  one  rather  than  the  other ;  and  having  ihosi  in  the  eyes  of  tko 
elector,  reduced  to  its  minimum  his  sense  of  tlie  importanee  of  his 
act,  either  to  his  class,  his  town,  or  to  his  couutry,  the  sjsten  leoTOS 
him  to  consiiier  what  profit  can  be  made  for  himself.  It  teachoa 
him  to  believe  that  the  real  objects  of  the  candidate^  whaterer  lie 
may  say,  are  rather  personal  and  eeltish  than  pablie  and  patriotioi 
and  then,  having  tempted  tlie  voter  to  imitate  the  candidate,  aad 
regard  his  own  profit  or  advantage,  it  ioeruases  that  temptaiioB  to 
the  utmost  by  giving  an  artificial  and  exaggerated  valoe  to  his  Totou 
It  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  votes  of  a  certain  nmsber  of 
electors  of  that  constituency,  in  order  to  have  the  migoriiy  asid 
secure  the  seat  which  gives  to  the  particular  votes  therein  thoir 
great  value.  The  voter  is  able,  not  only  to  sell  his  own  TOte,  bat  at 
the  same  time  he  sells  Uie  borough.  Even  the  scmpulons  candidnlo 
is  thus  t«'mpted  at  the  last  moment  to  permit  money  to  be  spent  on 
bribery,  in  order  that  he  may  not,  by  his  apparent  parslmonyt  throw 
away  the  benefit  of  the  luliours  of  all  his  independent  friends  sod 
supporters,  although,  in  doing  so,  he,  in  fact,  robs  his  opponents  of 
their  just  political  rights.  But  when  the  seat  no  longer  depends  on 
the  local  msjority — when  the  member  becomes  the  representative  of 
an  unanimous  constituency,  and  the  corrupt  voter  has  no  longer  the 
power  of  selling  anything  but  his  own  individual  vote,  the  bribe,  if 
given,  will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount  which  will  be  paid  for 
it,  taking  into  account  the  money  to  be  spent,  and  all  the  votes  in 
the  kingdom  which  are  to  be  bought.  Even  if  we  supposed  that  50 
or  100  candidHtes  found  their  way  into  the  House  by  this  means,  it 
will  lie  an  enormous  step  in  the  progress  towards  a  better  order  of 
thinfsR,  that  the  remaining  550  members  are  elected  by  the  indepen* 
dent  suffrages  of  the  electors  who  are  inaccessible  to  corruption.  The 
moral  diKea*te  of  our  political  condition  is  dealt  with  as  the  physician 
would  deal  with  physical  evil,  buch  as  cholera  or  other  pestilence- 
The  tainted  cases  arc  isolated  and  prevented  from  afiecting  those 
who  are  in  health,  and  are  at  the  same  time  placed  under  conditions 
in  which  remedial  influences  may  be  applied,  as  a  healthy  pablie 
opinion  shull  grow  up. 

While  the  demoralibing  influences  are  thus  incalculably  lessened,  the 
diei|iosiiion  of  the  voter  to  act  according  to  his  best  opinion  is  almost 
infinitely  increased.  There  are  few  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some 
inipretfsions  in  which  their  fellows  are  concerned,  and  which  wonld 
be  appealed  to  if  his  choice  of  candidates  were  unlimited.  Indeed, 
hall'  the  objections  to  the  proposed  system  are  that  electors  would 
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be  able  to  parsne  crotcbrtff  of  their  own  of  more  or  less  sinyoilftrity 
or  iiisit^iiificMiice;*  but,  surely,  if  we  caiiuot  expect  Co  inspire  tliem 
all  at  oiioe  witli  absolute  wisdom,  it  is  better  to  accept  and  encourage 
tbeir  imperfect  efforts  towanls  a  higher  btandard  of  motive  and  a 
nobler folitical  life  than  leave  them  still  in  the  slough  of  corruption. 

III.  The  distribution  or  grouping  of  seats  or  constituencies. 

This  should  be  settled  on  some  equitable  principle,  applicable 
alike  to  all  placee,  and  not  bj  any  arbitrary  selection  of  towns  or 
districts.  Enfranchisement,  diyfrauchisement,  and  grouping  of 
boroughs,  in  the  manner  hitherto  proposed  in  parluimeut,  have  been 
in  a  high  degree  unequal  and  partial  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
satis&ctory  or  permanent.  No  schetne  has  ever  been  proposed  which 
would  give  to  all  places  the  fair  share  in  the  representation  which  is 
equivalent  to  their  numbers  or  their  wealth,  and  no  intelligible 
principle  has  been  propounded  to  regulate  tiie  distribution  on  other 
grounds  than  the  property  or  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  What  is 
there  in  the  intellect  or  the  discernment  or  the  honesty  of  the  voters 
in  our  smaller  towns,  that  their  opinions  should  be  worth  so  much  more 
than  those  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  elect 
memliers  who  would  not  be  elected  by  the  larger  constituencies*  But 
what  is  it  that  recommends  them  to  the  smaller  on&<(?  Their  money, 
the  influence  of  some  proprietor  over  hi^  tenants,  or  the  support 
of  a  few  skilful  managers  of  the  borough,  who  find  their  account 
irom  patronage  or  otherwise.  None  of  these  are  pure  influences  or 
the  evidences  of  any  superior  virtue  in  the  elector  or  the  candidate, 
and  the  avenues  they  afford  to  a  parliamentary  career  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  circle,  and  one  in  which  statesmen  are  not  the  most 
likely  to  be  formed. 

Representation  in  politics  is  the  concentration  of  mental  resufts, 
and  what  we  have  to  gather  is  the  collective  force  ol  the  national 
mind.  To  restrict  this  manifestation  of  thought  by  conditions  of 
residence  or  ownership  is  irrational  for  any  good  purpose  ;  and  can 
only  be  contrived  in  order  that  a  oomparativelv  smidl  min(»rity  may 
bo  aUe  to  wield  the  political  forces  oi  the  kingdom.  The  argument 
is,  that  it  it  is  wise  to  keep  down  the  political  influence  of  the  large 
and  growing  communities  and  cities,  and  uphold  that  uf  the  smaller, 
the  agricultural  and  stationary  ones,  in  order  that  the  party  of  pre* 
servation  may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  party  of  progress  ;  but  to 
do  this,  they  extinguish  the  very  best  elements  of  preservative  force 
both  in  the  greater  and  smaller  communities,  and  instead  of  encour- 
aging eaniestness  and  devotion  to  principle,  they  expose  all  alike  to 
negative,  temporising,  and  demoralising  influences.  But  the  means 
are  mistakun,  even  for  the  proposed  end.  There  is  more  true  and 
active  preservative  influence  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  if  full 
play  were  given  to  it,  than  in  half  a  dozen  towns  which  are  severally 
pbced  on  an  equality  with  them.  If  auarbitraij  grouping  of  smaller 
boroughs  be  attempted,  Bridport,  and  Axminster,  and  Uouiion,  anda 

♦  ^mftrmijt^if  Smim  ifawht  l^^  pp.  go,  m. 
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hundred  others  may  hare  abandant  objections  to  the  hdiob  oftred 
to  them  ;  and  the  simple  solaiion  of  the  diffieultj  is  to  allow  them, 
as  this  srheme  propo«e>,  to  groap  themselves.  This  maj  be  d«me 
with  unexcepiionabk'  ja«tice,  hj  fixing  the  n amber  of  eleetors  whidi 
should  fairlj  be  permitted  to  retnm  a  member.  A  distribatiTe  BQl 
founded  on  this  principle  would  not  require  that  a  MDgk  borou^ 
fehriuld  be  named  in  it,  but  would  express  one  impartial  rale  cku 
would  govern  all  alike.  Where  shall  we  find  iliat  monopolj,  or 
ev(*n  sufierioritj  of  virtue  that  entitles  anv  constituencj  to  object  to 
thi4  impartial  measure  of  justice  to  the  whole  people  ?  Bj  so^ 
mfsans  alone  can  all  persons  and  classes  obtain  their  jusi  weight  in 
the  representation.  The  conditions  of  this  equal  distribution  would 
prffvent  anj  persons  or  classes  from  being  swamped  or  excluded.  I 
ask  this  power  of  organisation  for  the  lienefit  of  the  workmen,  tbe 
tra  ier,  the  capitalist,  the  professional  classes,  that  all  alike  maj  plaee 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  those  who  best  understand  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  need,  and  that  they  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  eooear 
in  electing  the  men  who  can  m'lSt  skilfully  affect  a  regard  for  the  poblie 
at  large,  while  they  too  oflen  kuow  little  and  care  leu  for  the  rod 
wanu  and  interests  of  any. 


REFRESSION  OF  CRIME. 


Address  by  the  Chairman^  R.  CuLLlKG  Haxbukt,  M.P. 

AMONGST  the  many  important  so<'ial  questions  which  occupj  the 
attention  of  this  Association,  it  muy,  I  think,  be  said  with  great 
truth,  tliHt  none  are  more  iinpoitani  than  those  which  have  to  do  with 
tiic  H'pieiision  of  ciinie.  Even  to  tliote  who  have  not  given  to  the 
subject  ntuch  of  tlieir  time  and  thought,  and  who  are  mere  casiud 
(;Usi'rvors,  it  must  be  apparent  how  greatly  the  social  well-being  of  a 
couiiiry  is  bound  up  with  ihe  exihtunce  or  non-existence  of  a  crimiual 
class,  and  with  the  buccess  of  efforts  to  repress  crime.  Ttiat  crime 
C'xihtrt  amongst  us  to  a  very  large  extent,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove; 
our  judicial  biuti sties,  and  the  other  blue  books  on  the  subject  show  that 
lieie,  as  in  every  other  country,  tht-rc  is  a  vast  population  uhose  very 
life  uml  exi^tencc  aire  dependent  on  their  success  in  crime.  The  police 
know  of  upwards  of  iliS,Oi)U  criminals,  and  we  may  perhaps,  tairlj 
tti>frume  that  there  are  many  more  not  known  to  the  police.  Of  these 
a  \t:ry  large  proportion  show,  by  the  number  of  their  commitments,  that 
they  are  no  mere  novices,  but  that  crime  has  been  adopted  as  a  calling. 
During  lust  }eur  nearly  46,000  prisoners  were  committed,  who  hl^ 
been  previoiuly  found  guilty ;  of  whom  about  8,000  had  been  com- 
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mitted  twice,  4,500  three  times,  and  3,600  above  ten  timee.  To 
domicile  this  immense  population  when  not  in  prison,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  20,000  houses  of  bad  repute. 

But  the  existence  of  this  criminal  class  comes  before  us  in  another 
shape,  when  we  are  called  upon  both  nationally  and  locally  to  defray 
the  cost  of  repressing  and  punishing  crime.  Our  police  force  costs  us 
a  million  and  three  quarters  annually,  our  convict  prisons  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  our  local  prisons  nearly  £600,000.  Altogether,  these 
statistics  show  us  that  we  pay  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  every 
year  under  the  head  of  crime. 

It  becomes,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  us  socially  to  consider 
how  we  may  best  repress  crime.  We  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire 
whether  this  is  by  any  means  possible.  Happily  we  have  passed  that 
point,  and  the  experience  of  years  has  shown  that  wise  and  judicious 
measures  may  be  adopted  which  shall  not  only  work  good  to  the 
individual  offender  in  his  own  reformation,  but  which  shall  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  diminution  of  the  aggregate 
of  crime.  On  this  occasion,  speaking  especially  of  the  more  serious 
offences  which  are  punished  with  sentences  to  our  convict  prisons,  we 
are  able  to  refer  with  some  satisfaction  to  very  manifest  and  encourag- 
ing nsults  of  our  efibrts.  Most  who  were  not  prepared  for  such  a 
result  by  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  were  doubtless 
astonished  at  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  tlmt  certain  public  works,  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  basis  of  convict  labour,  were 
stopped,  or  their  progress  delayed,  for  the  very  want  of  that  labour. 
This  is  a  result  which  may  be  inconvenient  as  regnrds  these  particular 
works,  but  which  is  most  gratifying  to  the  whole  community.  It 
appears,  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  mai'ked  decrease  in  tJie  number  of 
convicts,  so  that  not  only  have  the  Government  ceased  to  require  accom- 
modation in  several  county  prisons,  which  they  had  needed  for  years, 
but  that  there  are  positive  vacancies  in  the  convict  prisons  themselves. 
Those  who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  section  in  past  years,  who 
remember  the  long  and  animated  discussions  we  have  bad  as  to  our 
various  systems  of  prison  discipline,  and  who  have  watched  the 
gradual  introduction  of  those  reforms  which  were  so  persistently 
advocated  here  by  many  of  our  colleagues  (and  first  and  foremost  by 
our  friend.  Sir  Walter  Croflon),  will  not  be  slow  to  attribute,  and  I 
think,  rightly  attribute,  much  of  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  to 
the  reforms  that  have  been  introduced,  and  which  are  so  well  described 
in  the  report  of  the  directors.  The  system  in  England  has  been 
somewhat  assimilated  to  that  which  had  proved  so  successful  in 
Ireland,  and  considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed,  with  like 
encouraging  results.  Our  convicts  now  know  that  prison  life  is  no 
paradise;  that  a  hard  life  in  gaol  awaits  those  who  would  not  pursue 
labour  out  of  doors  ;  that  we  mean  to  punish,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
reform ;  that  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own,  we  must  and  will 
repress  crime.    And  I  trust  we  may  assume  that  the-  diminution  of 
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priflODeri  received  in  onr  Gonvict  priaone — from  8«608  in  I8689  te 
1,935  in  1865,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  decreaae  in  the  namber  of 
re-committalfl — ehows  that  we  are  now  eflbcUiaUx  working  in  tho 
repreaaion  of  crime. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  fear  there  are  abondant  eridflncea  to 
ahow  that  our  work  is  by  no  meana  accompliahed ;  and  that  we  moal 
atill,  not  ouly  prosecute  our  present  plaoa,  but  devise  freah  meana  to 
meift  that  part  of  the  evil  not  yet  reached.  It  is  not  encouraging  to 
find  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  success  of  oar  reform- 
atory system,  juvenile  crime  has  not  diminished.  In  hia  report  fior 
this  year,  Mr.  Turner,  the  government  inspector,  gives  the  retnnia 
of  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  prison  for  the  last  aeven  jraara, 
and  shows  the  considerable  increase  of  nearly  800  in  1865,  aa  com- 
pared with  1864,  the  numbers  being  9,640  against  8,857.  And 
again,  while,  aa  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  oooviela^ 
the  committals  to  borough  and  county  gaols  of  adult  offendera  haa 
also  slightly  increased.  These  facts  seem  to  ahow  (what,  indeed,  Mr. 
Turner  proves  as  regards  juvenilea  sent  to  reformatories),  that  tha 
decrease  is  in  the  more  serious  crimes,  though  not  in  the  actual 
number  of  offenders.  Mr.  Turner  aays  that  there  is  ''  a  marked 
change  in  the  moral  and  criminal  condition  of  the  young  offendera 
now  committed  to  reformatories.  The  trained,  hardened  young 
thief,  who  had  earned  hia  experience  and  acquired  his  skill  bj  yean 
of  depredation,  is  now  a  tiling  of  the  past.  Both  he  and  the  profea- 
aional  thief  trainer  who  trained  him  have  comparatively  disappeared. 
The  mass  of  what  are  called  juvenile  offendera  are  petty  pilferen^ 
passers  of  bad  money,  dx.,  mostly  under  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeara 
of  age.  In  the  majority  of  instancea,  they  are  children  going  wrong 
from  the  want  of  proper  training  and  restraint,  and  the  abaenee  (yf 
a  decent  home,  rather  than  members  of  a  professed  brotherhood 
associated  to  prosecute  the  art  of  robbery."  It  thus  appeara  that 
serious  crimes  have  diminished,  but  not  the  actual  number  of  offencea, 
and  that  while  reformatories  are  effectual  in  the  cure  of  thoso  brought 
under  their  influence,  they  have  not  diminished  the  amount  of  juvenile 
crime.  From  this  we  deduce  two  things.  First,  our  convict  priaona 
have  been  improved,  and  our  system  made  to  harmonise  with 
common  sense  and  justice ;  and  ttie  result  is,  decrease  of  aerioua 
crimes.  The  like  system  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  borough 
and  county  gaols,  which  have  the  care  of  the  lighter  but  the  more 
numerous  offenders.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  now  to  refer 
to  the  acknowledged  evils  which  exist  in  connection  with  many  of 
our  gaols ;  to  acknowledge  the  evil  is  in  some  measure,  at  leaat,  to 
provide  the  remedy,  and  this  also  we  trust  and  believe  is  being  brought 
about  through  the  influence  of  our  friend  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
who,  we  rejoiced  to  know,  had  been  selected  by  the  government  for 
an  important  post  in  connexion  with  the  borough  and  county  gaols. 
He  showed  us  at  a  former  meeting  what  was  possible  in  one  gaol 
(that  at  Winchester)  where  he  had  been  associated  with  the  visiting 
justices  in  working  out  a  reform ;  and  we  may  well  be  sanguine  that 
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when  all  our  gaols  adopt  a  tmiform  and  equitable  STstem,  one  that  is 
both  deterrent  and  reforming,  we  shall  see  the  same  results  as  have 
marked  the  working  of  our  improved  oonviet  system. 

And  then  with- regard  to  juvenile  erime,  we  have  found  out  how 
to  rtformy  bDt  we  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  large  number  of  Refuges,  Homes,  and  Industrial 
Schools  which  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  prevention,  we  might  at 
first  sight  be  discouraged,  and  think  that  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain. 
But  on  further  inquiry  we  shall  find,  as  from  my  own  experience  I 
can  abundantly  testify,  that  the  same  or  even  a  greater  success 
has  attended  these  voluntary  institutions ;  and  that,  as  regards  the 
children  brought  within  their  influence,  we  have,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  effectually  succeeded  in  preventing  their  falling  into 
crime.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  agency  or  the  means  employed,  but  in 
the  insufiidency  of  that  agency  to  reach  the  mass  of  ignorance  and 
neglect  which  so  surely  germinates  into  crime.  Our  voluntary  insti* 
tutions  are  not  sufficient  to  reach  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  thousands  of  uneducated  and  destitute  children;  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  conviction,  that  the  duty  which  now  lies 
most  heavily  upon  us  is  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  education 
of  the  uneducated,  if  we  would  not  go  back  to  even  a  worse  state  of 
crime.  Our  populations  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  our  means  of 
education  are  not  even  equal  to  the  numbers  ^ready  around  us.  I 
speak  of  course  (and  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  repression  of 
crime)  of  those  who  but  too  surely,  as  experience  teaches  us,  form 
the  bulk  of  our  criminal  class  as  they  advance  into  life.  I  will  not 
detain  you  by  attempting  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  question : 
but  in  reviewing  our  work,  and  having  had  so  much  to  do,  personally, 
with  these  preventive  institutions,  I  could  not  hesitate  thus  to  state 
my  conviction.  I  must,  however,  meet  an  objection  which  has  been 
frequently  urged  against  schools  which  thus  educate  and  train,  and  in 
some  cases  feed  and  clothe  these  destitute  children  free  of  expense. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  act  as  a  premium  to  crime,  by  inducing 
parents  to  abandon  their  children.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  feelings  and  condition 
of  this  diass  of  people,  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  objection.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  supposing  the  child  were  thus  turned  adrift  with 
the  possibility  that  it  would  be  cared  for  by  others,  would  it  not 
betoken  such  a  low  and  degraded  state  in  the  parents,  as  to  shew  that 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  the  community,  the  sooner  he  was 
thus  cared  for  the  better  f  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  no  small  sacrifice  to  the  parents  to  have  their  children 
removed,  if  they  design  them  for  this  life  of  thieving  or  begging,  as 
there  is  at  once  a  positive  loss  to  them  of  the  child's  earnings,  which 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  escaping  the  cost  of  keeping  him.  And 
then  again  we  hear  sometimes  of  tlie  injustice  of  educating  these 
neglected  and  destitute  children  free,  when  the  industrious  and  honest 
poor  have  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Now,  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  no  class  more  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
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these  inttitotioiis,  or  more  benefitted  bj  them  than  the  lumest  pooTi 
whose  children  are  meet  liable  to  be  cormpted  and  mined  bj  evil 
example  and  surroundiog  temptation.  A  profligate  and  Tieioiis  child 
maj  corrupt  and  lead  astray  a  whole  street.  Hence,  the  entire  com* 
monity,  and  not  least,  the  poor  who  are  forced  to  live  in  their  nudst^ 
are  interested  in  the  education  and  right  training  of  these  daaiitiilB 
children  who  famish  the  bulk  of  our  vagrants  and  erimlnala.  I  tmat 
that,  whether  by  Government  aid  or  by  an  increase  of  volantaiy 
agency,  or  by  whatever  means,  we  shall  resolutely  tarn  oar  seriooa 
attention  to  this  point;  and  not,  after  all  we  have  done^  have  fo 
acknowledge  that  juvenile  criminals  are  still  as  nnmeroas  as  crrer, 
even  though  they  be  less  hardened. 

In  further  prosecution  of  our  labours  in  former  years,  we  have  al 
this  Meeting  to  consider  several  very  important  subjects  in  their  rebu 
tion  to  the  repression  of  crime.  These  are  to  be  introdnced  to  us  by 
papers  from  men  who  are  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  qoeatiodu 
they  have  undertaken,  and  I  doubt  not  the  result  of  our  discaariona 
will  be  to  throw  much  light  on  these  points,  and  to  aid  in  whatever 
action  may  hereafter  become  necessary.  Met  as  we  are  in  ikia  city 
of  Manchester,  it  can  but  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  that  we  dionU 
turn  our  attention  to  those  questions  which  so  vitally  affect  all  our 
large  centres  of  industry :  and  we  shall  doubtless  have  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  men  who,  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life  in 
this  busy  place,  have  found  time  to  devote  to  the  weUare  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

And,  alluding  to  Manchester,  I  cannot  refrain  from  qooting  a 
striking  fact  connected  with  the  crime  of  this  city.  Some  few  yean 
ago  it  was  found  that  though  the  population  was  greatly  on  the 
increase,  the  number  of  appreliensions  by  the  police  for  Crimea 
of  various  kinds  had  considerably  decreased.  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  simultaneously  with  this  decrease  of  crime,  great  efforts  had 
been  made  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  bible  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  the  number  of  copies  distributed  having  increased  finom 
between  5,000  and  10,000  to  upwards  of  96,000.  This  hct,  I 
think,  well  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  bible  in  the  repression  of 
crime,  and  points  to  the  importance  of  that  religious  education 
which,  I  rejoice  to  know,  so  largely  pervades  our  reformatory  inati- 
tutions.  While  we  spare  no  pains  to  amend  our  prison  discipline^ 
and  to  extend  and  improve  our  machinery,  we  must  never  o?erlook 
the  true  basis  of  all  our  work,  a  sound  scriptural  education.  With 
the  bible  as  our  text  book  and  standard,  can  we  alone  hope  efiectnallj 
to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  diminbh  and  repress  crime. 
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Brief  BemarkM  an  th»  Treatment  of  Criminals  under  Imprison^ 
mentfor  Life.    By  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.G. 

CAPITAL  FuDishineiit,  though  retained  in  oar  criminal  code,  will 
probably  be  reserved  for  culprits  convicted  of  deliberate  murder. 
If  80,  the  convicts  to  whom  imprisonment  for  life  will  be  applicable, 
maj  be  ranged  in  two  classes.  First :— «uch  as,  bj  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, or,  in  gusts  of  ungovemed  passion,  have  inflicted  death,  or 
serious,  permanent,  and  irremediable  injury  on  the  objects  of  their 
attack ;  and,  in  this  class,  will  be  included  criminals  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  highest  degree,  if  reprieved  by  the  Crown.  Second: — con- 
victs, whom  repeated  convictions  after  punishment  for  felony,  or  for 
grave  misdemeanors,  like  perjury,  the  obtaining  money  or  goods  on 
&lse  pretences,  or  the  wilful  uttering  of  base  coin,  have  eiiown  to 
be  incorrigible. 

The  prutection  of  the  public  demands  that  offenders  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  should  be  sent  to  a  gaol  specially  erected  to 
receive  them,  from  which  escape  should  be  made  absolutely  ioipos- 
siUe,  and  discharge  so  diflicult  that  it  could  rarely  occur. 

I  would  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment should  not  advise  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
mercy  prior  to  an  investigation  of  each  case  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  sub-committee  of  that  body,  and  that  it 
should  be  only  called  into  action  upon  their  recommendation  ;  no  case 
to  be  brought  before  such  committee,  or  sub-committee,  without  the 
assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  regulations  to  this  effect,  I 
think  the  Crown  possesses  ample  powers  without  the  aid  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  but  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  prove  necessary  or  expedient,  the 
Home  Office  would  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  These 
provisions  would  reduce  such  references  to  the  Committee  to  a  very 
small  number, — the  smaller,  as  I  should  propose  to  disallow  alto- 
gether any  claim  to  release  arising  from  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
convict,  as  the  result  of  continued  imprisonment.  Such  danger,  where 
it  exists,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  incident  of 
the  fate  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself.  Lunatics  are  never 
discharged  on  such  a  ground  ;  and  thousands  of  honest  men  annually 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  perils  of  their  callings  in  life,  civil  and  military. 
Why,  then,  an  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  criminals,  I  am 
unable  to  discern.  Nothing,  doubtless,  should  be  omitted  to  ensure 
their  health,  which  is  compatible  with  imprisonment;  but,  to  go 
beyond  that  point  is  productive  of  most  pernicious  results.  Convicts 
discharged  in  consideration  of  the  danger  to  which  I  have  referred, 
have  been  re-convicted  for  offences  precisely  similar  to  those  for 
which  diey  were  first  punished.    I  remember  an  instance  in  which  a 
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T^a.^  rfri«ui^'l  r»r,  thi^  jrr'i'irA  cf  da.-.z-:r  »  ok  life  troci  rh«  eAecu  of 
coiikili\erM3ic ;  jet  d^  d&i«  wretch  repeat  Lij  erime  after  bo  long 
iat^-raJ. 

l;.r]«.  I  c/«rirempla^»  that  tLe  tlu  majoritT  of  eonTieo  m 
t6  p^rpetoal  impriMMDent  will  ckanse  their  gaol  adkj-  far 
grar^'.  ftorh  an  inezr»rabLe  fater  when  it  beeaioe  known,  wooid  haTCp 
i  ^<:!.rv»,  ail  the  rjf: torrent  effect  which  panishment  is  compaieat  to 
pr^yjiire,  rinJ'dWt  indeed,  the  treatmecc  of  the  prisoner  w«re  made 
%ut.U  M  t/>  excite  the  envj  of  pcor  laboorers  at  large.  For  mjneH^  I 
do  not  think  th»  a  Terj  pro r Able  event,  eren  if  we  were  to  recor,  as 
•wt',  nhvuT  a\M  do,  u>  the  faUe  iudolgence  n<sw  happUj  in  eoune  of 
eradi':ation  from  oar  pruon  discipline.  Confinement  to  one  Bpo^ 
witti  more  or  less  of  IfiolatioD,  with  seTere  restrictions  npoa  eomt' 
sp'/ndence  and  exclusion  from  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  die 
world  l>^;rond  the  walls  would  be,  in  erery  rank  of  life,  sar^  to  paaons 
rtry  exceptionallj  constitnted,  a  hardship  all  bnt  intolerable.  Bnt 
wh/'Ti  to  these  privaf  ions  jou  add  abstinence  from  alcohoKc  beTeragea  oi 
ewtry  kind,  and  from  tobacco,  jou  present  a  state  of  things  to  the  nnnds 
of  thr#fte  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptations  which  consign  men  to  prisons 
nearly  as  repulsire  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  sneh  m 
r^Srimen,  when  combined  with  long  hoars  of  labour,  plank  beds,  and 
no  more  time  for  sleep  than  nature  reqaires,  wonld  form  a  system  of 
treatment  so  depressing  to  the  mind  of  the  criminal  that,  if  ho  were 
rendered]  hopclef'S  of  mitigating  its  severity  by  good  eondoct^ 
appalling  consequences  might  be  expected.  His  life  might  be 
sliortcne<i  by  despair,  even  if  he  were  not  driven  to  suicide. 

Wo  sre  thus  forced  upon  n  problem  not  easy  to  solve,  namely, 
how,  by  the  relaxation  of  har^h  discipline,  to  inspire  the  criminal 
with  ho]ie,  without  leading  tho^e  who  might  be  tempted  to  follow 
hiH  r;x ample  in  crime  to  underrate  the  misery  of  his  lot.  When 
ihi'  prii^oner  knows  that  his  confinement  must  come  to  an  end, 
either  bcrnuH«;  his  term  of  impiisunment  will  expire  or  because  be  is 
in  conrSD  of  working  himself  out  of  prison  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  the  dnnt^er  of  reducing;  him  to  despair  is  obviously  lessened; 
and,  with  prisoners  of  ordinary  temperament,  unless  the  expected 
return  to  liberty  is  placed  at.  too  great  a  distance,  such  a  danger  calls 
for  no  sjiecial  attftntion.  But  in  cases  of  imprisonment  for  life,  in  which 
tint  numl>er  of  dischargos  is  to  be  insignificant,  the  hope  of  a  return 
to  society  cannot  have  a  practical  operation.  Our  expedients  for 
4!X(:i(inK  hofie  are  limited,  therefore,  to  affording  him  opportunities 
of  hrttiTing  his  condition  in  the  gaol  itself.  And,  for  the  reasons  to 
which  1  have  adverted,  even  that  amclioralion  must  be  slow  in  pro* 
gri'HH,  and  must  lead  to  nothing  which  persons  at  large  would  not 
ooiisidvr  u  miserable  state  of  life.  As  he  is  not  to  ascend  to  any  great 
height,  and  vet,  us  it  is  important  that  his  rise,  though  slow,  should 
lir,  unless  from  his  own  fault,  continuous  (or  at  least  stationary 
only  for  short  intervals),  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
Ua  l&oarcerationi  he  must  ba  placed  in  a  very  low  position  indeed. 
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The  cIm8  of  priflonere  who  have  deprived  a  fellow  oreature  of  life,  or 
dimiDished  his  comfort  and  enjojrmeDt  bj  the  infliction  of  grave  per- 
sonal injury,  should,  I  think  for  a  period  more  or  less  cousiderabloy 
be  placed  in  irons,  heaTjr  at  first,  as  heavjr  indeed  as  nature  can  sup* 
port ;  jet  to  be  promptly  lightened  by  good  conduct,  until  at  last, 
they  are  reduced  to  one  ring ;  and  even  that  one  may  eventually  be 
withdrawn.  This  infliction  of  irons  to  be  superadded  to  all  the 
visitations  undergone  by  convicts  in  penal  servitude ;  which  visita« 
tions  may  be  also  multiplied  and  increased  in  severity  in  the  earlier 
stages.  To  these  earlier  stages  the  prisoner  is  to  be  sent  back  in 
cases  of  misconduct,  and  then  left  to  work  himself  up  again. 

Although,  as  I  have  shewn,  when  the  culprit  is  shut  out  from  all 
but  the  mere  possibility  of  regaining  his  liberty,  the  means  of  inspir- 
ing him  with  hope  are  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  some  facilities  for  appropriate  treatment  of  prisoner! 
for  life  aris^  out  of  the  very  absence  of  all  necessity  for  so  training  the 
convict,  as  to  endow  him  with  such  a  capacity  for  self-government  as 
shall  enable  him  to  maintain  a  self-supporting. position  on  his  return  to 
society.  When  this  return  is  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  found  essential 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  from  a  very  early  stage  of  the  punish- 
menU  No  fair  opportunity  must  be  lost  of  giving  the  convict  some 
power  over  his  own  actions  ;  beginning  with  very  slight  relaxations  of 
control,  but  approaching,  by  the  time  of  his  discharge,  to  a  state 
diflferinK  comparatively  little  from  that  which  he  will  enjoy  when  he 
finds  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  prison  gates  with  his  ticket-of- 
leave  in  his  hand.  As  regards  prisoners  for  life,  however,  relaxations 
from  strict  and  minute  control  need  not  begin  until  a  later  period, 
and  should  never  extend  so  far  as  to  place  the  criminal  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  Sir  Walter  Crofton  calls  his  '*  intermediate  stage 
in  penal  ■enatade."  On  Jhe  other  hand,  as  it  is  not  essential  that 
hs  aliouU  form  such  bcihiis  of  iudu^try  as  will  enable  him  to  h61d 
Ms  pUoe  id  the  strugg^le  undergone  by  a  free  labourer,  indulgence 
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individual  himself,  the  degree  in  the  scule  which  at  any  partiealar 
momeDt  he  occupies,  is  of  far  less  importance  to  his  happiness  than 
the  fact  of  whether  he  is  rising  or  falling — whether  he  is  changing 
worse  for  hotter,  or  better  for  worse.  Yet,  although  the  well-con- 
ducted prisoner  for  life  will  derive  great  mental  comfort  from  his 
upward  progress,  his  position  will  be  judged  of  by  the  class  whom 
his  fate  is  meant  to  warn,  not  by  the  criterion  of  his  feelings,  but 
from  his  outward  circumstances,  which  will  never  become  such  as 
much  to  diminish  their  horror  of  his  punishment. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  prisoners  for  life,  namely,  incorrigible 
offenders  against  the  rights  of  property,  they  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  degradation  of  irons;  but  in  all 
other  respects  I  would  recommend  that  the  difference  of  treatment 
between  them  and  the  prisoners  of  the  first  class  should  be  bot 
dight 


tHE  REPRESSION  OF  INFANTICIDE. 

Infanticide^  with  reference  to  the  best  means  of  its  Prevention. 
By  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex, 

I  APPREHEND  it  was  the  object  of  the  framers  of  the  question  to 
be  discussed  in  thisaection  this  morning  to  confine  the  term  infan- 
ticide to  the  wilful  and  violent  destnictiou  of  the  lives  of  newly-born 
children,  whose  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed  or  concealed.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  bo  remembered  that  the  crime  of  murdering 
children,  and  exposing  or  concealing  them,  is  not  confined  to  those 
newly  bom,  and  that  a  large  number  of  children  are  annually  found 
dead  in  our  streets,  or  otherwise  exposed  or  concealed,  who  have 
lived  for  some  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Within  the  last  three 
months,!  have  hold  inquests  on  three  children,  one  aged  two  months, 
another  six  months,  and  a  third  eighteen  mouth 8,  who  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  bearing  marks  upon  their  bodies 
of  having  been  deprived  of  life  by  violence.  In  the  last  four  years  I 
have  held  inquests  on  not  lew  than  twelve  children  who  were  above 
two  weeks  of  age,  and  who  were  exposed  or  concealed  in  various 
ways.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact  in  order  to  raise  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  our  indifference  to  the  destruction  of  newly- 
born  infant  life  may  not  be  paving  the  way  to  an  increasing  disregard 
of  infant  life,  and  a  disposition  to  destroy  It  whenever  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  selfishncns  of  those  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  secure  its 
protection  and  welfare. 

Confining  myself  then  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  probable 
«xteot  of  the  crime  of  infimticide,  in  relation  to  new-bom  children. 
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I  would  call  yonr  attention  to  the  results  of  my  own  experience  in 
the  central  district  of  Middlesex.  This  district  contained,  according 
to  the  census  of  1861,  a  population  of  805,000  persons.  Allowing 
for  increase  of  population  since  then,  il  proliablj  now  contains  abont 
900,000  persons.  In  this  district  I  held,  in  1863,  84  inquests  on 
newlj*bom  children;  in  1864,  100  inquests;  and  in  1866,  114 
inquests.  This  includes  all  cases  of  death,  whether  accounted  for  bj 
natural  causes  or  otherwise.  During  the  same  years  verdicts  of 
wilful  murder  were  returned  ;  in  1K63,  in  53  cases  ;  in  1864,  in  56 
cases  ;  and  in  1866,  in  61  cases.  Tims,  in  three  years,  there  were 
170  cases  in  which  verdicts  of  wilful  mnrder  were  returned.  As 
there  has  bi*en  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether,  in  all  these 
caseii,  there  has  been  sufficient  evidence  brought  forward  to  justify 
the  belief  that  murder  has  been  committed,  I  would  call  attention  here 
to  the  general  circumstances  which  have  been  brought  before  the 
coroner's  court. 

1.  In  all  these  cases  the  children  have  been  found  exposed  in  the 
streets,  or  found  in  ponds,  canals,  and  other  places,  and  under  oircum* 
stances  which  leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  cast  away  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  their  death. 

2.  In  all  these  cases,  children  are  newly  bom ;  they  are  unwashed, 
and  present  no  indications  of  the  ordinary  care  having  been  taken  of 
them,  which  is  bestowed  on  children  which  are  born  dead,  when 
women  are  surrounded  with  the  assistance  which  they  ought  to  have, 
aud  which  they  need  in  the  season  of  chiM-bearing.  They  all  of 
them  have  borne  the  indications  of  having  l>een  born  alive. 

3.  With  two  or,  perhaps,  three  exceptions,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  made  to  tie  the  cord  of  the  child,  which  is  an  operation 
which  is  always  performed  where  women  are  assisted  by  others,  and 
which  is  regarded  by  all  civilised  nations  as  a  necessary  operation  for 
the  protection  alike  of  the  life  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child.  This 
fact  alone  clearly  indicates  that  the  child  has  not  been  still-bom,  and 
oast  away  on  that  account,  or  that  its  birth  has  been  regular,  and 
thrown  into  the  street  to  save  exposure  or  expense.  Tlie  signiticance 
of  tills  fact  is,  that  the  child  has  been  borne  by  its  mother  without 
assistance,  and  tliat  she  has  been  ignorant  uf,  or  neglected  the  ordi« 
nary  precaution  of,  the  art  of  midwifery  of  tying  the  cord. 

4.  A  certain  propoition  of  the  children  have  died  from  this  neglect. 
HsBinorrhage  from  the  untied  cord  takes  place,  and  the  child  faints. 
This  is  shown  by  tlie  empty  state  of  the  heart  and  the  ex«sanguineous 
state  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  In  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  woman  might  be  taken  with  the  pangs  of  labour  before  she 
was  aware  of  lU  and,  being  too  feeble  to  call  assistance,  the  child  has 
died  in  consequence.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  easy  to  kill  a  person 
by  neglect  a^  by  violence ;  and  it  is  always  presumable  in  these  cases 
that  the  neglect  was  intentional,  and  that  should  the  suspected  per- 
sons be  found  out,  they  must  prove  their  innocence  when  tried  on 
the  coroner's  inquisition.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  coroners' 
juries  are  always,  inclined  to  give  (he  benefit  of  the  dooU  to  the 
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unknown  mother,  lest  she  should  be  found  out,  and  tried  and  raffisr 
capitally  for  the  offence.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  these  are 
cases  in  which  the  suspicion  of  wilful  murder  is  Tcrj  ^eat,  and  that 
women  thus  neglecting  their  offspring  should  take  their  trial  for  the 
offence. 

5.  Another  class  of  these  cases  present  all  the  appearanoea  of 
suffocation.  There  are  no  marks  of  injury  on  the  body.  The  face 
is  livid ;  the  tongue  protrudes ;  the  brain,  lungs,  and  right  side  c^ 
the  heart  are  congested.  These  are  children  who  have  been  sufib- 
cated  by  neglect.  They  are  not  removed  from  their  mother,  and 
are  either  suffocated  in  the  discbarges  of  their  mother,  or  for  want 
of  fresh  air  under  the  bed-clothes.  The  same  excuses  are  made  for 
not  delivering  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  in  these  cases  as  in  the 
last. 

6.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  dead  body  bears  marks  of 
violence.  In  one  class  of  these  cases  the  child  has  evidently  been 
suffocated  by  violence.  The  features  of  the  face  show  marks  of 
compression  by  violence,  or  finger-marks  are  plainly  seen  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  nose  or  on  the  throat.  Frequently  ligatures  are  fouDd 
tied  tight  round  the  throats  of  children,  or  foreign  substances  are 
stuffed  into  the  mouth  and  down  the  throat.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  child  has  been  wilfully  murdered.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  child  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  washed.  This  appearance,  in  connection  with  the  signs 
of  8ufft)cation,  clearly  points  to  drowning  as  the  means  by  which  the 
child  was  killed.  In  another  class  of  cases,  the  child  presents  marks 
of  blows  and  severe  injuries.  The  skull  is  fractured,  the  throat  is 
cut ;  it  has  been  stabbed  or  otherwise  subjected  to  destructive  vio- 
lence. These  cases,  when  fully  investigated,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  child  has  been  brutally  and  cruelly  murdered. 
At  the  same  time,  in  both  these  groups  of  cases  coroners' juries  are 
occasionally  influenced  by  what  they  hear  about  cases  where  women 
are  tried  for  the  murder  of  their  childreu,  on  whom  marks  of  vio- 
lence are  found.  The  most  preposterous  theories  are  offered  to 
account  for  ligatures  around  the  throats  of  children,  and  for  frac- 
tured skulls ;  and  juries  deliver  verdicts  against  the  conclusions  of 
common  sense  and  reason. 

That  violence  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  all  in  these  cases,  when 
life  may  so  easily  be  destroyed  by  neglect,  has  sometimes  excited 
surprise.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  probably  the  whole  of 
these  children  are  born  in  houses  where  there  are  numbers  of  resi- 
dents, and  that  frequently  the  first  efforts  at  respiration  of  the  new- 
born child  are  attended  with  crying,  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that 
violence  is  at  once  inflicted  on  the  child  to  prevent  its  cries  from 
calling  the  attention  of  others  in  the  house  to  its  existence.  Now  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  inquire 
whether,  in  each  individual  case  before  us,  there  was  such  a  special 
intention  of  destroying  the  lives  of  these  children  as  would  lead 
society  to  demand  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  should  be 
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pnniBliecL  What  we  are  anxioas  to  know  is  what  are  the  heat 
means  bj  which  this  infiint  death  and  concealment  of  the  birth  maj 
be  prevented.  The  qaestion  of  murder  or  not  murder  may  be  left^ 
but  here  is  the  fact  of  170  children  found  dead  in  three  years, 
amongst  900,000  people,  under  circumstances  which  at  least  exposes 
a  certain  number  of  persons  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  guilty 
of  murder.  Nor  can  we  regard  the  verdict  of  wilful  murder  as 
pointing  to  all  suspicious  cases.  In  the  three  years  1863-4-5,  there 
have  been  verdicts  of  **  found  dead"  in  thirty-two  cases,  thus 
making  202  cases.  These  open  verdicts  have  been  returned  because 
the  bodies  were  in  too  advanced  a  state  of  decomposition,- ifv hen 
found,  to  enable  the  medical  witness  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  To  suppose  that  these  cases  are  less  suspicious  than 
those  in  which  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  are  returned  would  be  an 
absurdity.  But  this  does  not  give  the  whole  amount  of  suspicious 
new-born  infant  death.  There  are  still  ftfty-eight  cases  of  death  in 
which  verdicts  of  still*bom,  accidental,  and  natural  death  have  been 
returned,  in  the  history  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  much  to 
lead  to  the  fH'esumption  that  human  wilfulness  has  led  to  the 
destruction  of  life. 

Now  I  quite  allow  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  large  margin  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  these  children,  but 
as  the  result  of  a  close  personal  investigation  of  those  cases,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  the  destruction  of 
the  life  of  the  in&nt  was  intended  ;  and  I  am  so,  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquests  on  these  children, 
but  in  the  deficiency  of  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any  other 
cause  of  the  death  of  these  children  than  the  wilful  intention  of 
their  parents  to  destroy  them.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  a 
large  number  of  the  unhappy  mothers  of  these  children  have  been 
detected,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  do  I  remember  satisfactory  proof 
being  given  that  the  child  came  to  its  death  otherwise  than  by  the 
wilful  neglect  or  violence  of  its  mother.  That  few  or  none  of  these 
women  have  been  punished  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
efficient  law  against  the  murder  of  children  at  the  time  of  their 
birth.  A  woman,  against  whom  the  capital  charge  of  murder  is  not 
sustained,  may  be  tried  for  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  her  child; 
but,  at  the  present  day,  a  woman  might  enter  a  court  of  justice  and 
say  to  the  judge,  I  have  brought  my  dead  child,  which  I  murdered 
before  it  was  bom,  and  now  I  have  cleared  myself  from  all  charges 
that  can  be  brought  against  me  by  the  laws  of  my  country.  Nay, 
further,  she  may  deny  having  given  birth  to  the  child  ;  but,  pro- 
ducing it  dead,  it  has  been  held  she  has  not  concealed  the  birth  of 
her  child.     I  have  selected  such  a  case  in  my  third  annual  report. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  numbers,  because  it  is  most  im- 
portant in  adopting  remedial  measures  that  we  should  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  crime  we  wish  to  prevent.  Supposing  all  the 
deaths  of  new-born  children  were  wili'ul,  this  would  give  us  the  high 
proportion  of  eighty-eiz,  as  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  in 
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central  Middlesex ;  bot,  allowing  for  cases  of  still-lnrtlit  and  what 
maj  be  accidental  death  in  these  cases,  I  do  not  thinJc  that  ihm 
number,  seventy,  is  too  high  to  express  the  real  nnmber  of  caaea 
of  infanticide  occnrring  in  central  Middlesex  annnallj.  Takiiig^ 
then,  this  reduced  namber,  the  qaestion  conies  as  to  whetliar  thla 
includes  all  cases  of  infanticide  that  occur  in  the  district  NoWf 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cases  which  come  before  the  eoroner'a 
court  are  onlj  those  which  have  been  clumsilj  put  away,  thrown  into 
some  neighbouring  street,  or  pond,  it  has  alwajs  appeared  to  me  iliaft 
a  large  number  of  bodies  of  infants  have  been  successfuHj  put  awsy, 
which'  never  come  to  light,  and  on  which  no  inquiry  is  held.  The 
facts  on  which  such  a  supposition  is  founded  I  will  only  briefly 
refer  to. 

1.  A  number  of  the  bodies  of  infants,  on  which  inquests  are  held, 
are  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  had  they  remained  concealed  where  they  were  found  onfy  m 
few  weeks  longer,  no  remains  of  them  would  be  left  at  alL  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  bodies  thrown  into  water,  where  they  are 
only  discovered  when  no  means  have  been  taken  to  keep  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

2.  It  Is  very  probable  that  when  persons  have  the  opportunity  the 
boilies  of  infants  would  be  buried  in  the  ground.  Where  this  is  done 
it  i{»  seldom  that  any  discovery  of  their  remains  is  made.  The  only 
two  cases  of  children  buried,  on  which  I  have  held  inquests^  were 
eases  in  which  the  mothers  had  revealed  to  others  the  fact  that  they 
had  buried  their  children.  That  infants  thus  disposed  of  elude  in- 
quiry is  rendered  very  probable,  by  the  fact  of  the  occasional  dis- 
covery of  such  remains,  in  a  condition  of  decomposition,  that  rendeiv 
recognition  and  subsequent  investigation  almost  impossible. 

3.  The  practice  of  allowing  undertakers  to  bury  still-bom  children, 
upon  the  slightest  possible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  bodies  brought 
to  them  are  really  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  renders  it  very 
probaUe  that  children  may  be  destroyed  at  their  birth,  and  buried  aa 
still-born  children,  who  nevertheless  had  lived  and  been  destroyed 
after  their  birth. 

That  under  these  circumstances  we  should  admit  the  probability 
of  a  larger  amount  of  violent  deaths  amongst  infants,  than  is 
accounted  for  by  inquests  on  new-born  children,  I  have  no  doubti 
and  the  question  comes  in  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  destruc- 
tion of  infant  life,  how  large  a  figure  we  should  put  down  for  those 
undiscovered  cases  of  infanticide.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that 
for  every  body  discovered  there  is  another  securely  concealed,  and 
adopting  this  calculation  as  not  altogether  improbable,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  in  my  annual  report,  to  what  extent  the  crime  of 
infanticide  probably  prevails  in  this  country.  Of  course  all  audi 
calculations  are  liable  to  correction  by  accurate  observation,  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  deduction  errs  in  too  high  or  too  low  an  esti- 
mate of  unobserved  probabilities. 

I  ahaii  not  now  enter  into  any  further  oalcolationa  with  regard  to 
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ihib  qnettioQ  .of  infanticide  in  the  central  distrioty  but  proceed  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  any  data  exist  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
this  crime  in  other  parts  of  Cngiaod.  From  the  returns  published 
bj  the  government  for  1864,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of 
inquests  held  on  children  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  metropolitan 
coroners'  districts,  is  about  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  that  of  the  central  district  of  Middlesex,  so  that  we  may  coudude 
that  deaths  from  in&nticide  are  about  the  same.  From  the  same 
returns  I  gather  that  the  inquests  held  on  children  under  one  year 
of  age  throughout  England  and  Wales  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
in  London.  In  London  the  proportion  is  about  1  in  3,000  of  the 
population,  whilst  in  all  England  and  Wales  it  is  1  in  4,500  of  the 
population.  If,  then,  the  proportion  of  infanticide  in  these  coses  is 
equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  central  district  of  Middlesex,  I  calculate 
that  in  England  and  Wales  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  1,000  cases 
of  infanticide  annually. 

I  refrain  from  putting  these  figures  in  other  forms;  but  those 
accustomed  to  work  out  probabilities  by  a  deductive  process  when 
obeerved  data  are  insufficient,  will  see  in  these  calculations  sufficient 
to  alarm  and  awaken  interest  in  the  question  before  us. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  point  out  any  immediate  plan  of  action  by 
which  this  great  crime  can  be  prevented,  but  I  would  make  the 
following  suggestions  by  the  way  of  paving  the  way  for  a  free 
diMUBsion  of  the  subject  :-— 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  that  the  attention  of  the  moralist 
and  philanthropist  should  be  drawn  to  the  fearful  picture  of  immo- 
rality which  this  crime  brings  ^before  us.  Put  the  case  as  you  may, 
the  suspected  destruction  of  1,000  infant  lives  annually  by  their 
mothers,  in  a  country  boasting  of  its  civilisation  and  Christianity,  is 
a  fearful  blot.  I  have  charitably  hoped  that  a  mother  commits  this 
crime  but  once  in  her  life,  and  have  been  laughed  at  for  the  supposi«- 
tion,  but  whether  we  have  1,000  women,  who  annually  take  the 
lives  of  their  children,  or  40,000  women  who  have  at  some  time  or 
another  done  so,  seems  to  me  of  little  consequence  in  considering 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  crime.  It  undoubtedly  suits  the 
purpose  of  some  writers  4o  draw  a  veil  over  this  crime,  and  to 
endeavour  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  foul  blot  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  on  our  boasted  morality  and  civilisation  ;  but  it  is 
for  those  who  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  honour  of  our  nation  to 
seek  by  all  means  to  prevent  this  crime.  I  think  then  it  behoves 
all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  what- 
ever station  they  are  placed,  to  ask  themselves  if  there  has  been 
sufficient  earnestness  in  instructing  the  young  as  to  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  illicit  intercourse.  The  utter  recklessness  with  which  men  regard 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
institutions  where  the  ofiEspring  of  unmarried  women  are  taken  care 
of,  that  not  more  than  one  father  in  fifty  is  found  who  contributes 
anything  to  the  support  of  his  illegitimate  ofikpring. 

WheSier  the  law  could  reach  the  fathers  in  these  cases  is,  in  the 
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»^iif>nd  place,  a  quMtimi  for  cnnsidentioo.  As  the  law  now  itands* 
th«  difficulties  of  making  the  father  le^rallj  retponsible  for  his  oit 
sprinir  are  so  great,  that  practicallj,  few  women  aTaii  themselves 
of  it  finrr  the  purpose  of  procuring  aid  from  the  firthers  of  their 
ofTspring.  8uch  a  change  in  the  law  as  would  compel  men  mora 
general Ij  to  support  their  children,  would  not  onlj  act  bj  reiaoviog 
one  great  temptation  to  infanticide,  but  would  secure  both  the  life  of 
the  mother  and  the  child. 

The  quf-stion  of  the  saving  of  the  life  of  tbe  mother  seldom  entara 
into  the  discussion  of  this  quest  ion  ;  jet  I  think  it  can  be  showa 
that  a  verj  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  who  have  bom  these 
murdered  children  have  lost  their  lives  bj  attempting  to  ooneeal 
their  shame  and  crime. 

In  several  cases  which  hare  come  before  me,  where  women  hmrm 
been  defected  afVer  the  crime  of  infanticide,  they  hare  lost  their  liTes 
as  the  result.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  In  every  eiviliaed 
society  the  art  of  the  midwife  is  recognised  as  a  means  of  saving 
human  life,  and  the  humblest  woman  in  the  community  seeks  the 
aid  of  some  skilled  person  to  attend  her  in  the  **  hour  of  nature's 
p^ril.**  In  the  case  of  infanticide,  the  woman  is  alone,  and  runs  all 
the  hazard  to  avoid  that  for  which  her  more  fortunate  sisters  pay  so 
much.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  large  amount  of  female  life  la 
thus  annually  sacrificed.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  proof  of  this;  aa 
once  a  woman  has  got  rid  of  the  great  proof  of  her  state,  tho  child, 
even  a  medical  man  may  not  know  the  malady  from  which  his 
fiatieijl  is  sufiering.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pain  and  anxiety 
of  discovery  tends  to  the  faul  end  in  cases  where  women  have  been 
detected,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  the  number  of 
these  fatal  cases  how  many  die  who  have  borne  and  destroyed 
children  undiscovered.  I  calculate  that  amongst  those  discovered, 
at  lea«tt  one  iu  six  has  subsequently  died. 

I  would  not,  however,  press  the  conclusion  that  one  in  six  of  the 
motheis  of  tlie  thoUiUind  murdered  children  has  annually  perished; 
but  putting  these  lost  onfs  down  at  the  lowest  number  which  can  be 
reasonably  employed,  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  mothers  of  these 
children  must  be  regarded  as  a  subject  demanding  serious  attention. 
With  regard  to  any  social  influence,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  |>er|x;tration  of  this  crime,  I  would  state  my  conviction,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  women  employed  in  domestic  service; 
in  fact,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  are  inquired  into,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  any  other  class  of  women  can  be  impli- 
cated. In  caries  where  girls  are  living  at  home  or  in  lodgings,  their 
condition  is  discovered  long  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the 
result  is,  that  where  the  existence  of  pregnancy  is  once  known,  there 
is  Sfddom  any  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  the  child.  It  is  almost 
essential  to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  that  no  one  should  be 
aware  of  the  fiact  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  or  the  birth  of  the 
child.  These  condition;  can  only  be  generally  secured  when  women 
are  in  domestic  service.    As  long  as  they  are  able  to  keep  the  secret 
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of  their  'condition  from  others*  .so  long  maj  thej  hope,  when  the 
child  is  bom,  to  prevent  the  fact  from  being  known  to  those  amongst 
whom  thej  liye.  The  crime  is  not  often  committed,  or  attempted, 
where  women  are  sleeping  with  others  ;  hence,  it  often  happens 
that  the  cases  which  are  discovered  are  those  in  which  women 
attempt  to  deceive  those  with  whom  they  live.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  the  effectual  screening  of  the  child  from  observation,  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  after  its  birth  and  destruction  for  the 
mother  to  place  it  in  some  position  where  she  is  not  suspected.  This 
once  being  done,  her  subsequent  illness  or  weakness  may  be  easily 
explained  to  those  around  her  on  other  grounds.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  woman  is  discovered  at  once,  if  she  succeeds  in  placing  the  child 
at  some  distance  from  the  house  in  which  she  dwells.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  where  the  mother  is  discovered,  it  occurs  in  cases  where 
the  child  has  been  found  on  the  premises  where  the  mother  is 
delivered.  I  believe  the  children  are  always  born  and  murdered 
within  a  few  yards,  or  hundred  yards  at  most,  of  the  spot  where 
they  are  found,  the  mother,  who  is  always  the  bearer  of  the  guilty 
burden,  being  too  feeble  to  carry  it  far. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  prevention  by  the  better  education 
and  control  of  the  sexes,  we  have  to  discuss  the  proposals  of  those 
who  propose  to  take  care  of  mothers  and  children,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  perpetrators  and  victims  of  this  crime.  The  ' 
remedy  proposed  is  that  of  protecting  the  women  who  have  been 
seduced,  and  who  are  willing  to  place  themselves  in  institutions 
where  they  may  be  taken  care  of  during  their  confinement,  and  their 
ofispring  afterwards  brought  up  and  cared  for.  A  number  of  insti* 
tntions  having  this  object  in  view  are  now  before  the  public,  and, 
from  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing  their  working,  I 
believe  that  they  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  good  by  protecting 
from  the  temptation  of  destroying  their  offspring  the  women  who 
would  be  thus  exposed  without  their  aid.  The  objection  urged 
against  these  institutions  is,  that  they  encourage  immorality  by 
idlFording  a  refuge  to  those  who  have  gone  astray  ;  but,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  greater  crime  of  murder  has  been  prevented  by  over- 
looking the  lesser  sin  of  incontinence,  I  think  the  supporters  of  these 
institutions  are  justified  in  their  endeavours  to  lessen  the  crime  of 
infanticide. 

Another  class  of  institutions  are  those  which  take  care  of  the 
child  independent  of  the  mother.  These,  known  by  the  name  of 
Foundling  Hospitals,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  stated,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  to 
support  the  statement,  that  where  these  institutions  exist  the  crime 
of  child-murder  is  comparatively  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fearful  amount  of  mortality  amongst  the  children  renders  it  almost  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  saving  of  infant  life  by  their  existence  is 
of  any  account  at  all.  The  same  answer,  however,  may  be  given  to 
this  question  as  to  the  last,  that  it  i^  prob*«bly  better  for  society  that 
the  child  should  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  secure  iti»  life  than  that  a 
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Urge  noinb«r  of  wones  ■boaid  be  liriog 
hftvif  g  Mcrifie#^  tb«-ir  offepring. 

Amongit  legml  remetKes  f  l«e  qoection  eocncs  bs  to  whether  in  eaatm 
of  the  detection  of  tiie  crime  of  iofaorlcide  tl*e  eertUBir  of  pmiaii- 
neot  would  not  preveot  flie  frf^uencr  of  the  erime. 

The  two  grcmt  legal  difficahies  in  the  war  of  panuhment  sk  pr^ 
•ent  are,  fir&t,  the  requirement  of  proi^f  that  the  dead  child  was  fnllj 
horn  ;  aiid,  second,  the  poui«hmeni  of  death  for  the  comniaaioB  of 
the  crime  when  proved.  UniJer  the^e  circomsfaoees  1  qoite  a^ree 
with  the  proprietj  of  the  recomnien«UiiA04  of  the  CoamiMioa  oo 
Capital  Ponishment  contained  in  the  following  claiuca. 

**  Our  attentiory'*  taj  the  Commit? iof  er>,  *^  haa  been  called  to  tliefre- 
qaent  failures  of  jo§t  ice  in  cases  of  infanticide.  The  crime  of  infanticide, 
as  di*tingui«hed  from  murder  iu  geueraL  is  not  known  to  the  Engiiah 
law.  The  moment  a  child  U  born  aiive  it  is  as  much  nndt-r  the  pto- 
tcction  of  the  law  as  an  adult.  We  haie  considered  whether  the 
failure  of  justice,  which  undoubte«llj  often  cocor«  in  such  cases»  nsaj 
not  be  obviated  bj  some  char.ge  in  the  law  which  shall  add  to  tlia 
protection  of  new-born  children.  The  principal  obstacle  which  now 
prevents  the  due  eijftirc*-ment  of  the  law  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
giving  ]iositive  proof  that  the  child  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
was  completelj  bom  alive.  We  have  given  this  important  and  diffi- 
cult Bul  ject  our  serious  attention,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  an  Act  should  be  pasE4;d  making  it  an  offence,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude,  or  impri^oi. merit  at  the  discretion  of  the  eourt^ 
unlawfullj  and  malicioublv  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  liarm  or  serioaa 
injury  upon  a  child  duriiig  its  birth,  or  within  seven  da vs  afterwards, 
in  case  such  child  has  subsequentlv  died.  No  pn^of  that  the  child 
was  completely  Ujm  alive  should  t/e  required.  V\'iih  respect  to  the 
offence  of  conceal inent  of  birtli,  we  think  that  no  person  should  be 
lialfle  to  be  cotiViCted  of  such  an  offence  upon  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der, but  should  be  tried  upon  a  separate  indictment.  The  accused 
should  not  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  in  eitiier  of  the  a(>ove  cases  if 
it  should  be  proved  on  the  trial  that  ibe  offence  amounted  to  murder 
or  manshinghter." 


ffhat  are  the  beet  means  of  preventing  Infanticide?     By 
A.    Herbekt  Safford. 

ii  rrHAT  a  mother  should  be  cap»ble  of  killing  her  infant  is  a  fact 
X  that  even  the  strong  intellect  of  man  cannot  compass,  and  we 
eooscqner>tly  rarely  find  a  jury  that  returns  a  verdict  of  wilful 
iDorder  against  a  woman  so  accused.  This  immunity  df»es  not  work 
welL  It  seems  to  encourage  immorality,  and  one  crime  leads  to 
another*     It   is  known   that   thouijands   of  infants  meet   untimely 
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deaths,  and  we  may  be  jastified  in  assuming  that  other  thousands,  of 
whom  wo  never  hear,  come  to  a  like  end."  Thus  the  **  Observer  ** 
of  some  years  since  remarked ;  jet^  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  upon  this  subject  of  a  similar  character,  legisla- 
tion stands  where  it  did.  Feeling  fully  the  difficulty  of  the  question, 
it  is  my  intention,  not  so  much  to  state  facts  that  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  as  to  offer  the  opinion  of  otlicrs,  and  the  deductions 
I  draw  therefrom.  I  propose  to  offer  for  consideration  the  history 
of  legislation  as  regards  the  repression  of  infanticide,  first  by  punish- 
ment, and  then  by  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate 
children;  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  best  means  to  prevent  child-murden 

First,  then,  by  punishment.  The  statute  21  James  I.,  cap.  27,  recites, 
*'  That  whereas  many  lewd  women,  having  been  delivered  of  bastard 
children,  to  avoid  their  shame,  and  escape  punishment,  do  secretly 
bury  or  conceal  the  death  of  their  children,  and  allege  afler  the  child 
has  been  found  dead  that  the  said  child  was  bom  dead,  it  is  enacted 
that  if  any  woman  privately,  either  by  herself,  or  other,  conceals 
the  death  of  a  bastard  child,  she,  upon  conviction,  shall  suffer  death  ; 
unless  she  shall  prove  by  one  witness  that  the  child  was  born  dead." 
Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris,  in  observing  on  this  statute,  remarks:  "It 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Denmark.  It  was  an  ordinance 
of  a  barbarous  character,  presuming  crime,  and  that  in  opposition 
to  natural  feelings  and  the  workings  of  a  mother's  affection."  Yet, 
barbarous  as  it  was,  it  remained  in  force,  being  continued  by  the 
16  Charles  I.,  till  some  Act  should  bo  passed  authorising  its  dis- 
continuance. So  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  till  condemned  by 
the  43  George  IIL,  cap.  68,  section  3  of  which  Act  states  that 
''  as  the  statute  of  James  had  been  found  difficult  and  inconvenient  to 
be  put  in  practice,  cases  of  child-murder  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  evidence  as  other  trials  for  murder,  concealment  of 
birth  being  punishable  with  two  years'  imprisonment."  This  has 
been  re-enacted  by  a  late  statute. 

It  seems  to  me  the  more  necessary  to  trace  the  penal  consequences 
of  infanticide  through  the  statute-books,  as  many  persons  in  the 
present  day  are  pressing  for  increased  punishment  as  a  means  of 
repressing  child-murder.  A  writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  "  Essays," 
entitled  "  The  Church  and  the  World,"  taking  this  view,  is,  however, 
obliged  to  admit  "  that  we  can  only  hope,  through  the  help  of  the 
law,  to  bring  the  public  mind  into  a  more  healthy  state  in  reference 
to  the  crime  of  infanticide  !  "  Now  I  would  ask — the  severe  measure 
of  James  I.  having  been  found  utterly  useless  to  repress  the  crime 
of  child-murder  during  the  long  period  in  which  it  was  acted  upon, 
can  we  hope  that  even  as  great  severity  would  be  more  valuable  at 
the  present  time  ?  But  what  other  means  have  been  tried  ?  The 
laws  regulating  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children.  Let  us 
see  what  they  were,  and  are.  By  the  18  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  the 
justices  were  empowered  to  compel  both  the  putative  father  and  the 
mother  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  their  child, 
which  was  then   supported  by  the  parish.    The  49   G^ot%<&  \\\*^ 
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cap.  64,  punished  the  neglect  of  either  jmrty  by  imprisonment.  The 
next  statute  is  the  4  and  5  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  which  made  the 
child  dependent  ou  its  mother  for  subsistence,  the  father  (if  he  can 
be  found)  being  compelled  to  pay  at  the  utmost  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week,  no  matter  what  the  relative  position  of  the  parties. 
This  is  the  sum  now  payable  by  the  father  ;  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  a  comparatively  larger  sum  than  now,  and 
yet,  even  in  the  days  of  Hume,  1  believe  it  was  the  syin  allowed  to 
the  housekeeper  of  a  government  department  for  the  keep  of  each 
cat.  The  parish  officers  were  debarred  from  any  interference,  as 
some  of  their  number  had  been  guilty  (it  was  stated)  of  improper 
practices.  Thus  from  that  time  to  the  present,  an  unfortunate 
mother  has  been  left,  at  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need,  to  depend 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  unless  she  can  make  up  her  mind 
to  publish  her  shame  by  proceeding  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
pittance  which  the  law  may  compel  the  putative  father  to  pay, 
supposing  the  girl  to  have  been  sufficiently  acute  and  careful  to 
gather  proofs  against  him.  If,  on  tlio  other  hand,  she  has  hidden 
from  everyone  her  too  strong  love  for  her  seducer,  and  has  acted 
with  apparent  propriety,  her  difficulty  in  proving  her  case  is  in- 
creased. • 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  rensoning  as  if  the  women  most  liable 
to  be  tempted  to  infanticide  were  of  one  class.  1  believe  they  are,  and 
that  my  experience  would  be  confirmed  by  a  return  upon  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  with  very  few  except ionH — in  fact,  scarcely  one — the 
women  accused  of  child-murder  are  domestic  servants.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  What  inducement  beyond  natural  affection  has  a 
woman  in  that  position  to  protect  her  offspring  ?  None.  But,  by  the 
murder  of  her  child,  is  probable  protection  from  open  shame  and 
ability  to  seek  her  usual  employment,  instead  of  being  turned  from 
her  parents'  door,  she  and  her  ini'ant  both  despitjcd  rejected  outcasts, 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  prison  or  the  workhouse,  or  to  support  her 
life  and  its  by  still  more  awful  misery,  still  deeper  degradation, 
terminating  in  many  instances  by  murder  and  suicide. 

One  fact  alone  will,  1  think,  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fearful  preva- 
lence of  infanticide.  In  Dr.  Lankester's  third  report,  he  states  that 
in  his  district  alone  in  the  year  1865,  there  were  348  inquests  held 
on  infants  uudtr  one  year,  and  60  verdicts  of  wilful  murder. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  repress  child-murder  ?  Blackstone  says :  '^  Pre* 
ventivejustice  is,  upon  every  prineipleofreason,of  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  preferable  in  all  respects  to  punishing  justice,''  and  this  expres- 
sion of  a  maxim  of  law  may  warrant  me  in  otiering  the  following 
plan  of  prevention. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  authorising  charitable 
societies  to  receive  illegitimate  cliiUireii,  and  to  proceed,  as  in  the 
Belormatoiy  Schools  Acts,  against  the  parents  for  their  maintenance. 
The  bocieties  should  receive  any  woman  who  pre^nted  herbelf.  Her 
name,  address,  and  occupation  should  be  taken  down,  with  the 
occupation  of,  und  evidence  against,  the  father.     The  child  should  be 
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educatedi  and  placed  oat  by  the  society.  The  woman  having  pro- 
cured employment,  and  leaving,  should  agree  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  in 
accordance  with  her  means.  The  putative  father  should  be  asked  by 
the  officer  of  the  society  to  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  a  weekly  sum. 
Upon  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  either  parents,  proceedings  should  be 
taken  before  the  magistrates  for  an  order  upon  the  defaulting  parent 
for  such  a  weekly  sum  as,  having  reference  to  his  or  her  position, 
the  magistrates  should  deem  fair  and  reasonable.  Should  th^  order 
of  the  magistrates  be  neglected,  the  defaulter  should  be  liable  to 
three  mouths'  imprisonment,  upon  proof  being  given  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  comply.  The  amount  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  either  party 
should  be  wholly  independent  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  other. 
The  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  by  the  mother  would  do  away  with 
the  possibility  of  eucouraging  immorality,  and  all  sums  being  appro- 
priated to  the  society's  use,  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  a  bad 
principled  woman  to  fix  the  stigma  of  paternity  upon  a  rich  in- 
nocent man,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  she  would  gain  more  by  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  exposure  than  from  the  poor  man  who  might  be 
the  actual  father.  The  rules  of  the  society  should  be  approved  by 
the  government,  and  the  institutions  should  be  under  the  inspection 
of  a  public  officer. 

That  this  plan,  which  I  have  thus  but  imperfectly  sketched,  would 
prevent,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  infanticide  and  prostitu- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt ;  but,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I  beg  to  offer 
the  evidence  of  others.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  observes :  **  Very  rare 
are  the  instances — noue  has  come  within  notice — of  a  woman  relieved 
by  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  not  thereby  preserved  from  a  course 
of  prostitution."  By  the  kindness  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
Home  of  Compassion,  at  Iffley  Road,  Oxford,  I  am  enabled  to 
add  the  following  practical  results  of  the  working  of  one  of  these 
societies.  From  May,  1864,  to  September,  1866,  ninety-four  children 
were  admitted — of 

82,  the  mothers  contributed  to  their  support ; 
7,  the  fathers  contributed  to  their  support ; 
87  mothers  returned  to  or  procured  employment ; 
76  of  these  were  domestic  servants. 

The  average  mortality  of  the  children  was  from  25  to  30  per  cent., 
mostly  arising  from  atrophy  and  deprivation  of  food.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  enforcing  payments — ^so  much  so  that  a  security 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  engagement  is  necessary.  '*The 
fathers,"  says  this  lady,  '*  generally  fail  us,  leaving  all  to  the  mothers. 
Four  mothers  have  relapsed  into  sin." 

Mrs.  Main,  of  the  Infants'  Home,  in  Coram  Street,  in  her  report 
for  1865,  states :  "  Of  the  mothers,  there  have  been  taken  into  the 
Home,  during  the  past  fourteen  mouths,  as  nurses,  forty-two  ;  of 
these,  thirty-three  have^gone  into  employment  again  j  and,  at  present, 
there  are  nine  in  the  Home." 

These  facts  require  little  comment ;  they  prove,  I  submit,  that 
iustead  of  eucouraging  immorality,  Infant  Homes,  or  Foundlings, 
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open  to  the  helpless  mothers  an  opportunity  to  redeem  their  lost 
characters  ;  a  way  to  save  them  from  the  gallows  or  the  streets,  and 
to  rescue  their  infants  from  death,  or  a  life  as  thieres  and  vagabonds. 
Foundling  hospitals  are  now  almost  universal.  £ven  in  Chioa»  which 
bad  earned  an  infamous  celebrity  for  child-murderi  *'  there  are,''  sajs 
a  recent  writer,  ''foundling  hospitals  in  every  city,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions."  However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  immorality  by  founding  such  institutions,  I  sun 
convinced  that^  managed  upon  a  similar  plan  to  that  I  have  suggested, 
they  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  infanticide  in  England. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  CORONERS'  JURISDICTION. 

Should  not  Coroners  be  obliged  by  Law  to  hold  Inquest*  in  ail 
Cases  of  Deaths  within  Union  Foor^kouses  f  By  HbnbT 
Cabtwright,  F.S.A.,  Barnster^t-Law. 

THE  common  law  of  England  looks  with  so  tender  a  regard  npoft 
the  safety  of  every  man's  life  and  liberty,  that  it  has  enforced,  in 
all  cases  of  tlie  death  of  persons  under  legal  duress,  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  such  death,  and,  theiefore,  into  the  circumstances  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  it.  This  inquiry  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  an 
official  elected  by  the  people,  whose  office  was  anciently  of  such 
estimation,  that  by  a  statute  of  3  Edward  I.,  none  could  hold  it 
under  the  degree  of  a  knight.  Modern  statutes  have  embodied  this 
common  law  provision,  and  directed  that  the  coroner  should  hold  an 
inquest  on  every  person  who  may  die  in  his  district  within  the  waHs 
of  a  prison.  Such  a  wholesome  enactment  presents  a  check  upon 
any  illegal  severity  affiicting  life,  or  wilful  neglect  of  ordinary  and 
necessary  care  of  those  who  are  precluded,  by  their  state  of  incar- 
ceration, from  providiug  for  their  physical  sustenance. 

But  while  the  law  is  thus  careful  of  the  safety  of  criminal  inmates 
of  prisons,  thus  properly  watchful  that  life  and  health  should  not 
suffer  from  the  perpetration  of  cruel  inflictions,  or  the  disregard  of 
proper  sanitary  precautions,  are  there  not  occupants  of  other  insti- 
tutions who  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same  protection  ?  Has  not 
the  pauper,  from  his  utter  helplessness,  even  a  greater  claim  on  any 
safeguard  that  can  be  devised  against  callous  neglect  of  his  welfare, 
or  illegal  imposition  of  hardships,  when  compelled,  by  natural  decay 
or  depressed  circumstances,  to  place  himself  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parochial  workhouse  ? 

The  disclosures  recently  made  of  the  shameful  mismanagement 
and  the  cruel  ill-treatment  of  the  poor,  in  certain  infirmaries  of  the 
London  workhouses,  point  to  the  necessity  of  some  power  of  investi- 
gation being  placed  in  a  tribunal,  ready  of  access  and  quick  in  its 
proceedings. 
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The  saperTision  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  though  vested  in  the 
metropolis  in  the  hands  of  an  official  of  acknowledged  integrity,  has 
manifestly  heen  futile,  or  such  occurrences  as  those  which  have 
lately  shocked  every  right-minded  person  could  not  have  existed. 

Tha  interposition  of  the  coroner's  inquest  in  all  cases  of  death 
within  workhouses  appears  the  readiest  and  host  adapted  mode  > 
ensuring  such  an  inquiry  as  will  be  most  calculated  to  bring  t ; 
light  any  censurable  proceedings,  and  expose  to  public  scrutiny  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  attending  such  death. 

This  inquest,  while  in  its  source  of  action  the  most  popular  of  our 
institutions,  is  the  least  expensive. 

KecourBe  to  it  involves  no  large  grants  of  money  by  way  of 
salaries  or  office  expenses.  It  is  readily  accessible  ;  and,  though 
modern  familiarity  and  ridicule  have  caused  unthinking  people  to 
hold  it  in  less  esteem  than  its  usefulness  and  antiquity  deserve,  it 
forms  a  valuable  tribunal  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker  members 
of  the  body  politic  from  the  oppression  of  power  and  wrong-doing. 

The  present  condition  of  the  poor  in  workhouses  specially  de- 
mands the  guardianship  of  public  opinion. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  a  legal  burden  on  property 
at  the  lowest  possible  money  cost.  A  parsimonious  economy  has 
caused  the  poor  to  be  treated  as  unpleasant  nuisances,  and  the  relief 
that  has  been  extended  to  them  has  been  doled  out  in  a  way  to  make 
it  most  distasteful.  An  enlightened  selfishness,  apart  from  any  higher 
influence,  would  have  inaugurated  a  different  mode  of  management, 
but,  unhappily,  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  corruption,  have  hitherto 
but  too  frequently  been  allowed  to  divert  even  the  small  stream  of 
benevolence  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the  helpless. 

Yet  the  poor  of  this  country  have  as  manifest  a  right  to  fair  and 
proper  maintenance,  in  the  event  of  their  labour  becoming  valueless 
from  loss  of  health  or  strength,  as  any  possessor  of  acquired  property 
has  to  the  beneficial  return  of  it ;  and  this  right  is  in  no  instance 
combated  by  the  owners  of  large  lauded  estates.  This  claim,  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Roman  law,  is  a  fundamental  emanation  from 
the  more  humane  spirit  of  Christian  society.  One  of  our  great 
legal  expositors  (J9/acX:stone,  b.  1,  sec.  131)  says  on  this  subject: 
'*  Our  law  not  only  regards  life  and  member,  and  protects  every  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  also  furnishes  him  with  everything 
necessary  for  their  support  ;  for  there  is  no  man  so  indigent  or 
wretched,  but  he  may  demand  a  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  from  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  community."  This 
right,  too,  has  been  further  recognised  and  settled  by  various  statutes 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  and,  indeed, 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  all  land  is  held  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  peculiar  development  which  modern  civilisation  has  exhibited 
has  necessarily  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  destitution  so  con- 
siderable a  number  of  the  community,  that  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
have  become  in  some  way  objects  of  public  care  ;   and  modern 
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legislation  with  tbe  view  of  checking  any  unnecessary  extenrion  of 
the  class,  and  of  guarding  against  indolence  in  those  who  can  bnt 
will  not  work,  has  so  fenced  about  the  avenues  to  puUic  charity  that 
the  recipient  must  be  absolutely  helpless  before  he  can  partake  of  it. 
The  result  is,  that  the  pauper  inmate  of  our  poor-houses  (for  the 
name  of  workhouses  grates  on  our  feelings  when  applied  to  decayed 
and  exhausted  members  of  the  community)  is  found  in  such  a  help- 
less condition  that  he  is  as  dependent  upon  the  care  and  direction  of 
those  authorities  in  whose  cliarge  the  poor-law  organisation  places 
him,  as  is  a  mere  infant  upon  its  natural  parents. 

Of  the  amount  of  care  extended  to  the  pauper  by  those  authoritiea, 
the  recent  exposures  in  the  London  poor-houses  give  an  account 
which  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  painful  naiTatives  of  late 
years.  They  are  too  well  known  to  warrant  any  special  allusion  to 
particular  cases  ;  sufRce  it  to  say,  that  the  unhappy  notoriety  of 
Hackney  and  St.  Giles'  was  shared  by  many  of  the  richer  parochial 
bodies ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  remember  in  what  way  suficriugs 
which  wrung  the  hearts  of  the  whole  country  when  described  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers,  first  came  to  light,  and  by  what 
means  the  dread  secrets  of  the  prison  house  were  revealed.  Not  a 
hint  of  the  existence  of  such  horrors  would  have  reached  any 
willing  or  able  to  arrest  them,  but,  in  one  case,  for  the  brave-hearted 
conduct  of  the  pauper,  whose  sense  of  injury  overpowered  his  lear 
of  the  house  regulations,  and  induced  hhn  to  use  the  two  stamps 
given  him  for  another  purpose  to  dispatch  a  letter  disclosing  the 
cruel  treatment  endured  by  his  dead  comrade,  and  in  other  cases  by 
the  creditable  humanity  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Breton,  who, 
woman-like,  sacrificed  herself  to  call  public  attention  to  this  great 
blot  on  our  Christian  society. 

The  sad  visitation  of  the  cholera  under  which  the  whole  country 
has  trembled,  has,  as  a  mercy  tempering  the  scourge,  evoked  a 
kinder  feeling  towards  the  poor,  and  caused  a  better  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  needs  of  tlie  helpless ;  but  is  any  one  free  from  the  fear 
that  while  the  government  of  our  poor  remains  in  the  hands  which  in 
some  places  now  rule  their  condition,  hard-hearted  neglect  and 
parsimonious  severity  will  soon  regain  their  ascendency,  and  that  the 
sense,  courage,  and  promptitude  called  to  aid  from  external  sources 
to  meet  a  great  emergency  will  be  ignored  ?  The  only  check  is  to 
make  public  the  entire  management  of  what  are,  though  they  should 
not  be,  mere  places  of  restrnint,  by  enforcing  an  examination  by  a 
constitutional  authority,  such  as  the  coroner's,  into  the  circumstances 
of  every  death  which  occurs  within  the  walls  of  the  poor-house. 

The  infant  mortality  in  some  union  poor-houses  demands  this. 
Such  an  inquiry  would  bring  to  light  the  condition  of  children 
whose  only  fault  is  poverty,  but  who  have  a  legal  claim  upon  the 
commonwealth  for  the  care  and  nurture  which  their  natural  parents 
are  unable  to  afi()rd  them,  and  would  exhibit  them  blighted,  snubbed, 
denuded  of  all  social  afiections,  trained  by  obsequious  fear  into 
sneaking  hypocrisy,  with  a  premature  mental  decrepitude  usurping 
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the  ebeerfblness  and  spring  of  jouth.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
80  nianj  nerer  reach  the  mauhood  for  which  their  training  would 
unfit  them,  hut  fail  perennial  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  misrule  and 
avarice? 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assert,  that  the  great  mass  of  rate- 
pajers,  especiallj  in  London,  which  has  been  disgraced  bj  the  occur- 
rence of  such  fearful  instanoes  of  neglect,  do  i^ot  wish  that  the  poor 
sliould  remain  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state,  merely  to  obtain  a 
petty  saTing  in  the  parochial  rates.  They  are  willing  to  pay  if  their 
contributions  could  be  honestly  and  efilciently  expended,  but  their 
benevolent  aspirations  are  thwarted  by  the  class  of  men  into  whose 
hands  the  management  has,  in  some  districts,  been  allowed  to  fidl. 
The  rates  are  wasted  by  mismanagement  and  jobbery,  and  the 
cost  of  extravagance  is  compromised  for,  by  cheating  the  poor  of  the 
maintenance  and  simple  comfort,  to  which  by  our  laws  they  are 
entitled,  when  health  fails  or  the  infirmity  of  old  age  forces  them 
upon  public  charity. 

That  the  supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  failed  to  secure 
humane  treatment  of  the  poor  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  if  refe- 
rence is  made  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Infirmaries  of  the  London 
Workhouses,  one  of  which,  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  M.P.,  stated,  *'  that  the  management  was  highly  unsa- 
tisfactory, the  buildings  inadequate  and  unhealthy^  medical  attend- 
ance insufficient,  nursing  merely  nominal,  and  the  general  system 
radically  defective."  This  resolution,  with  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,  was  formally  handed  to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  on  July  26th,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  taken  office,  by  an 
influential  deputation,  headed  by  our  president',  I^ord  Shaftesbury. 

It  is  not  sought  to  offer  anything  in  lieu  of  proper  official  super- 
vision, which,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  acknowledges,  should 
be  increased ;  but  as  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  has  not  secured  its  object,  that  the  condition  of  the  poor 
is  coufeztsedly  helpless,  and  that  the  organisation  of  the  union  poor 
houses  is  such  as  to  place  serious  restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  it 
is  advocated  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  on  the  coroner  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  every  death  of  a  pauper  which  occurs  within  the 
Willis  of  a  workhouse  in  his  district.  This  would  afford  the  surest 
remedy  fbr  injurious  treatment,  and  would  prevent  any  frequent 
repetitions  of  such  incidents  as  those  which  have,  during  the  past 
year,  harrowed  the  feelings  and  shocked  the  christian  susceptibilities 
of  the  whole  country. 
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Om  the  AdtantageM  likely  to  accrue  from  a  mare  extended  9^cm* 
nition  of  the  powers  and  work  of  the  Coroner^  Office*  By 
Assistant' Surgeon  Joseph  J.  Pope,  Army  Medical  Siuf, 
formerly  Senior  House- Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Southern 
Hospital f  and  Medical  Officer  of  the  Parish  of  Liverpool. 

r[E  coroner,  or  '*  crovmer,"  whose  appointment  Is  for  life,  who 
Is  elected  by  the  freeholders,  and  is  subject  in  his  official  oapacitj 
to  interference  only  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  occupies  a  much  more 
important  position  than  is  usually  accorded  tohim  by  the  general  pablic. 
The  power  and  real  intention  of  such  an  office  has,  I  fear,  been  grmda- 
ally  lost  sight  of  by  us  as  we  have  nationally  advanced;  and  whilst  legal 
and  protective  measures,  doubtless  of  much  social  and  public  benefit^ 
have  been  originated,  and  worked,  with  difficulty  and  expense,  the 
very  important,  ancient,  and  in  many  points,  equally  powerful  office 
of  coroner  has  been  lightly  considered^  crippled,  and  even  in  some 
instances  ignored. 

This  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  want  of  proper  appreciation  of 
the  office,  a  faulty  view  of  its  objects,  and  the  narrow  limit  to  which 
coroners  themselves  have  reduced  their  sphere  of  action  and  oUigs- 
tion.  The  public  press  has  unfortunately  lent  a  hand  to  this 
curtailment  of  important  privileges;  whilst  magistrates  and  justicesi 
by  an  unnecessary  and  imprudent  parsimony,  slighting  notices  of  ener- 
getic zeal,  and  an  unworthy  opposition,  have  chilled  the  remaining 
desire  for  extension  of  responsibility. 

It  cannot  l>e  expected  that  however  well  a  coroner  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  power  and  benefits  of  his  office,  he  will  eutaoglo 
himself  with  the  public,  render  himself  liable  to  be  called  on  for 
trivial  explanations,  to  be  forced  into  arguments  troublesome  and 
vexatious,  or  to  arouse  feelings  of  antagonism  in  his  professional 
circle. 

The  Coroner's  Court  is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  ancient  institu- 
tion, permitted  to  exist  because  of  its  age  and  former  good  service, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  present  and  satisfactory  safeguard  to 
our  well-being,  a  protection  from  evil,  individually  and  collectively, 
and  increasingly  important. 

I  would  therefore  ask  permission  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Association  this  matter,  and  to  solicit  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  fuller  recognition  of  the  coroner,  and  the  advisablcness  of  extend- 
ing his  investigations  to  all  public  institutions,  to  communities 
necessarily  placed  under  circumstances  out  of  their  own  control,  and  to 
conditions  that,  although  they  may  carry  no  legal  penalties,  are  des* 
tructive  of  health,  and  in  many  instances  of  life. 

The  object  of  an  inquost  in,  1  would  submit,  simple  inquiry,  with- 
out any  reference  to  future  results.  The  office  is  an  inquisitorial 
one,  not  in  any  way  necessarily  offensive.  It  should  apply  to 
occurrences,  mysterious  or  unaccountable,  to  whatever  interferes 
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with  the  interests  or  welfare  of  a  people  or  commanitj;  and  thus  we 
find  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  a  coroner  in  former  days  included 
investigation  into  all  cases  of  fire  and  riot,  although  unattended  with 
fatal  results.  It  was  also  his  '*  to  know  the  particulars  and  circum- 
stances respecting  shipwrecks,  and  to  determine  who  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  goods.'' 

True  it  is  that  society  has  allowed  these  matters  to  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  that  laws,  officers,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
respecting  them;  whilst  the  definition  in  a  modern  dictionary  of  the 
word  coroner  has  become  merely  **  a  civil  officer  who  inquires  with 
a  jury  into  casual  or  violent  deaths/' 

Although  the  general  use  of  the  office  is  not,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, required,  it  does  seem  important  that  the  investigations 
which  are  still  left  as  part  of  the  duties  should  be  as  largely  extended 
as  possible.  The  very  removal  of  the  older  responsibilities  affi:>rd8 
more  time  and  oppoitunity  for  enlarging  the  perhaps  most  important 
feature  in  a  coroner's  appointment,  ''investigation  into  death-causes.^ 
And  here  I  would  suggest  that  this  does  not,  in  every  instance,  imply 
an  assembling  of  a  jury,  or  holding  a  formal  inquest.  Much  of  the 
opposition  that  has  been  felt  towards  anything  like  an  extension  of 
the  coroner's  office  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  an  inquest  was 
considered  a  smt  qua  non  if  any  death  was  brought  under  public 
notice.  The  fear  of  publicity  has  thus  been  the  means  of  checking 
the  disclosure  of  many  valuable  facts,  retarding  science,  and  frequently 
also  screening  and  assisting  guilt. 

The  fact  mat  life  and  death  form  now  the  basis  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  duties  of  a  coroner  points  out  clearly  the  class  of  men 
suitable  for  the  appointment ;  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ofiered, 
with  the  necessary  talent  to  understand  and  sift  scientific  facts,  must 
corroborate  the  view  that  a  medical  coroner  is  indispensable. 

But  his  duties  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  included  in  the  words 
''casual  or  violent  deaths."  Any  condition  or  circumstance  that 
produces  such  a  state  of  afiairs  that  a  death  results  which  would, 
humanly  speaking,  not  have  otherwise  taken  place,  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  coroner's  investigation ;  in  other  words,  all  proventible  deaths 
come  under  his  especial  charge. 

Not  only,  therefore,  should  the  coroner  work  with  the  police-court 
and  assizes,  but  also  with  the  health  officer,  and  in  the  latter  position 
he  should  prove  a  most  satisfactory  check  on,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
useful  coadjutor  to  his  brother  officers. 

If  such  views  are  allowed,  it  clearly  points  out  that  the  coroner's 
office  should  form  a  distinct  appointment,  and  that  sufficient  import- 
ance should  be  attached  to  it  to  lead  men  of  position  and  ability  to 
hold  it. 

In  speaking  thus  of  preventible  deaths,  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  death  is  to  be  critically  dealt  with — nor  would  I  for 
one  moment  depreciate  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  our  present 
By  stem  of  registration,  when  strictly  carried  out;  but  marked  cases, 
repeated  casualties  in  one  locality,  or  frequent  visits  of  an  epidemic 
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to  a  favoured  district,  would  place  such  circumstances  len^tinuitefy 
within  the  range  of  tlie  Coroner's  Court. 

Had  the  principle  been  acted  on,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  imagiiM 
that  many  lives  might  have  been  spared. 

A  case  comes  forcibly  before  me.  Some  seven  years  ago,  ^  ^'^^^''^ 
was  brought  to  justice  for  poisoning  a  woman  in  Liverpool.  At  the 
coroner's  inquest,  evidence  was  adduced  which  proved  that  three  other 
members  of  the  family  had  died  unusually  and  somewhat  suddenly. 
The  boilies  were  exhumed,  and  poison  wus  found  in  alt.  Each  death 
had  been  registered  in  tlie  ordinary  way,  and  although  forming  a 
topic  for  gossip  at  the  time,  had  shortly  been  forgotten.  One  thought 
must  strike  everyone,  and  that  is  this  : — If  the  first  case  of  unusual 
death,  not  clearly  and  satisfactorily  diagnosed,  but  doubtfully  certi* 
fied  by  the  surgeon,  had  been  brought  under  notice  (not  necessarily 
publicly  so),  the  probabilities  are  the  three  further  murders  would 
imve  been  avoided,  and  although  sufficient  evidence  might  not  have 
been  adduced  to  have  fixed  the  guilt  on  any  person,  yet  the  invesU* 
gntion  conducted  under  authority,  and  by  a  skilled  interrogator, 
would  have  checked  the  culprit,  and  have  frustrated  his  designs. 

And  the  extension  of  coroners'  investigations  to  all  public  institu- 
tions would  afford  another  most  valuable  protection  to  the  public. 
Not  only  is  it,  to  my  mind,  the  duty  of  the  people  themselves  to 
agitate  for  tliis  as  a  personal  protection,  but  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  officials  that  such  examinations  should  take  place,  and  in  all 
government  establishments  the  necessity  is  more  paramount. 

Of  late  we  have  had  sufficient  disclosures  in  reference  to  the 
internal  management  of  workhouses,  more  especially  iu  London  and 
its  suburbs,  to  show  most  indisputably  that  much  more  supervision 
is  necessary  to  ensure  not  merely  a  proper  discharge  of  duty,  but 
even  to  obtain  decent  and  civilised  treatment  for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  within  their  walls. 

.Can  there  be  any  good  reason  for  placing  prisons  and  lunatic 
asylums  within  the  protective  circle  of  the  Coroner's  Court,  and  deny- 
ing the  tfame  safeguaid  to  inhabitants  of  workhouses?  Surely,  if 
any  inHitutiou  has  stronger  reason  than  another  to  claim  interference, 
it  must  be  that  which  is  imperfectly  governed,  carelessly  managed, 
defectively  arranged,  and  grievoussly  abused  ;  and  that  is  the  work- 
house system.  With  the  strict  su(>ervision  of  government  boards, 
the  numerous  responsible  olficial«,  the  frequent  iiHpections  by  in- 
dependent and  energetic  men,  and  tlic  thorough  discipline  of  such 
institutions  as  asylums  and  gaol;^,  one  could  feel  comparatively  certain 
of  souud  and  good  treatment,  and  careful  attention.  The  extra 
check  and  safeguard  of  regularly  reporting  each  death  to  the  coroner 
for  his  opinion,  and,  if  he  please,  inquiry,  seems  unnecessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  glaring  is  the  omission  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  interior  economy  of  our  workhouses,  local  establishments,  large 
societies,  and  extensive  factories. 

Wnat  startling  particulars  were  brought  to  light  by  tho  inquiry 
that  took  place  into  the  cause  of  death  of  the  young  milliner  in 
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Begent-streety  and  for  how  much  longer  would  the  overcrowded  and 
ill-ventilated  work-rooms  and  sarcophagi  of  sleeping  apartments 
have  existed  in  the  centre  of  fashion  and  midst  of  trade  had  that 
unfortunate  young  girl  succumbed  less  easily  to  the  evils  surrounding 
her. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  believe  but  that  mj  brethren  of  the 
medical  profession  would  hail  with  pleasure  a  more  extended  use  of 
the  coroner's  office.  They  know  well  that  many  deaths  they  cortify 
are  more  or  less  preventible.  Modesty,  dislike  of  publicly  announcing 
evils,  or  inability  from  position  to  remedy  defects  existing,  and  but 
too  apparent,  lead  many  cases  equally  important  with  those  searched 
into  to  l>e  passed  over,  and  nothing  short  of  legislation,  govern- 
mental interference,  and  authorised  investigation,  will  put  an  effectual 
barrier  on  these  too  common  mortalities. 

As  the  policeman  protects  our  properties  and  watches  over  our 
individual  interests,  so  the  coroner  should  be  authorised  to  deal  with 
our  surroundings,  as  far  as  they  are  likely  to  influence  our  health  and 
lives.  The  cause  of  calamities  being  discovered,  it  then  falls  to  the 
lot  of  others  to  remedy  it,  and  to  avoid  repetition. 

And  in  the  trifling  way  and  inattentive  manner  in  which  as  a  rule 
recommendations  and  suggestions  of  coroners*  juries  are  received,  we 
can  see  much  of  the  cause  of  the  present  inefficacy  of  the  coroner's 
office.  The  government  do  not  seem  to  afford  that  assistance  and 
support  which  the  importance  of  the  office  demands.  Until  that  is 
realised,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the  benefits  obtained  that  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  the  discharge  of  thefunctions  of  coroners. 

To  anyone  who  doubts  the  value  of  an  inquest,  or  underrates  the 
privilege  that  as  Englishmen  we  enjoy  from  the  appointment  of 
coroners,  I  would  only  say  that  in  India,  where  the  large  towns  only 
possess  this  valuable  functionary,  and  where  even  then  his  duties  are 
even  more  circumscribed  than  in  England,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
foul  menus,  avoidable  evils,  and  certain  preventible  causes  ore 
alarmingly  numerous. 

Time  after  time  cases  appear  that  startle  and  astonish  one  from 
their  audacity  and  barefaced  character.  Poisoning  is  there  brought 
into  daily  play,  and  ill-treatment,  neglect,  and  wilful  injury  find 
numerous  victims.  Legal  investigation  frequently  fails  to  discover  the 
culprits  and  certainly  is  abortive  in  checking  them.  Something  more  is 
wanted,  and  that  something  is  a  court  of  simple  investigation,  uni- 
versal in  its  character,  without  being  retributive  in  its  justice. 

And  iu  order  that  the  full  benefits  of  a  coroner's  appointment  may 
be  felt,  his  power  should  be  universal.  Rank,  position,  riches,  or  con- 
nections should  be  considered  for  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more 
before  his  tribunal. 

The  advantages  of  open  investigations  in  all  institutions  are  three* 
fold :  to  the  governors  and  directors  they  are  a  satisfiiction,  to  the 
more  immediate  officials  both  a  necessary  check  and  support,  whilst  to 
the  recipients  of  the  bounty  they  form  a  safeguard  and  protection. 

Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  second  annual  report^  as  coroner  for  central 
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Middlesex,  has  made  this  very  pertinent  remark — **  The  moral  in* 
fluence  of  the  Corouer*8  Court  is  immense  ;*'  and  even  if  no  other 
advantage  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  afipointment,  that  is  worthy  of 
every  attention.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  I  would  advocate  au  ani- 
versality  of  the  coroner's  office,  and  urgently  claim  for  all  institutions 
the  privilege  of  such  an  influence.  I  would  indeed  be  sorry  if  it  was 
supposed  that  I  depreciated  the  measures  adopted  by  committees, 
sanitary  officers,  or  medical  officers  of  health,  or  that  I  considered  it 
necessary  merely  to  investigate  into  the  existence  of  evils  when  fatal 
results  had  occurred.  Much  good  can  undoubtedly  be  achieved  by 
earlier  preventive  measures,  but  the  check  that  would  be  addi- 
tionally present  if  the  coroner  examiued  into  uu usually  fatal  cases 
would  leave  but  little  chance  for  any  oversight  or  lengthened  uniani* 
tary  conditions. 

I  know  that  great  difficulty  would  be  felt  in  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  coroners'  investigations  as  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  intrusion  into  private  affairs,  as  an 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Should  the  time,  how- 
ever, arrive  when  the  intention  of  the  coroner's  appointment  is 
thoroughly  understood,  and  when  it  is  recognised  not  as  a  punitory, 
but  merely  inquisitorial  office,  affairs  may  change,  and  many  who  now 
dread  an  inquest,  and  imagine  that  blame  is  ncce&sarily  ascribed  to 
some  one  whenever  it  is  held,  will  hail  with  satisfaction  such  a  sure 
protection  from  evil,  and  such  a  certain  preventive  from  further 
calamity. 

No  reason  can,  however,  be  thus  brought  forward  against  placing 
workhouses,  reformatories,  asylums,  and  other  public  institutions 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  gaols.  It  is  the  duty  of  government 
to  afford  every  protection  to  those  who  are  more  immediately  under 
their  control.  In  such  a  course  as  this,  therefore,  they  would  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  responsibility  ;  they  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  their  other  officers,  and  insure  a  more  thorough  per- 
formance of  every  duty  in  connection  with  life  and  health. 

This  extension  of  the  coroner's  office  would  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  existing  arrangements.  As  in  lunatic  asylums  that  are 
under  goveinment  control  every  death  is  reported  to  the  coroner,  so 
in  workhouses  a  li.<t  of  all  fatal  cases  should  be  placed  before  him. 
It  might  not  be  considered  necessary  to  hold  formal  investigations  in 
one  out  of  twenty  ;  but,  the  coroner  being,  to  my  mind,  intrinsically 
the  officer  appointed  to  *' protect  the  lives  of  the  people,"  it  does 
seem  but  natural  and  advisable  that  those  who  are  away  fiom  their 
fellow  men,  as  it  were,  who  arc  subject  to  rule  and  action  from  others 
placed  in  authority  over  them,  who  are  deprived  frequently  of  com- 
munication with  btrangers  or  friends,  and  who  are  more  or  less  unable 
to  oppose  or  decline  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  submitted,  should 
have  the  sutisfuction  of  knowing  that  their  interests  and  welfare  are 
looked  after  by  an  independent  power,  authorised  by  government,  and 
selected  by  tlie  voice  of  their  fellow  men. 

Holding  as  I  do   these  views,    I   have  ventured  to   bring  the 
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subject  of  the  further  extension  of  the  coroner*8  responBibilities, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  workhouses  and  public  institutionSy 
before  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

That  strong  opposition  may  be  anticipated  I  am  aware  ;  but  by 
discQSsion  in  such  a  tribunal,  and  by  observations  from  able  and 
scientiiSc  men,  I  am  hopeful  of  attracting  some  attention  to  the  matter 
and  of  arousing  some  interest,  if  only  for  a  time,  in  a  subject  that 
seems  to  be  of  national  importance. 

If  a  strong  proof  be  needed  to  convince  some  of  the  nnsatisfitctory 
condition  of  our  present  system,  I  think  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  R^strar-General  for  1864 — ^4,478  deaths  took  place 
in  which  the  causes  are  ^  not  specified '  or  MU  defined ' ;  besides 
3,321  sudden  deaths  in  which  Uie  causes  were  investigated,  often 
vainly,  by  coroner's  inquest.  It  Airther  appears  that  of  those  deaths 
for  which  causes  are  assigned,  a  very  large  proportion  are  *  uncer* 
tified '  by  any  medical  attendant.**  Surely  in  our  present  advanced 
state  of  sanitary  science,  and  in  our  supposed  superiority  of  medical 
skill,  such  a  statement  as  this  is  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  our  civil  population  will 
receive  as  much  attention  as  our  military  in  these  matters,  when  the 
simple  but  all-important  question  of  life  and  death  will  occupy  an 
equal  position  with  that  of  peace  or  war,  and  when  we  shall  find  the 
public  as  anxious  to  fauve  in  the  Government  a  Minister  of  Health, 
as  they  are  now  to  support  responsible  heads  of  the  departments  of 
home  politics,  colonial  direction,  or  military  arrangements. 
.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  more  genuine  and  thorough  reco^ition 
of  the  office  of  coroner,  a  more  generous  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  that  appointment,  and  a  fuller  and  more  extended  sphere  of  the 
work  and  responsiblity  associated  with  it,  would  do  much  to  advance 
not  only  our  individuid,  but  our  national  condition. 


FEMALE  CONVICTS. 

FemaU   Convicts,  and   Our  EfferU  to  Amend    Them.     By 
Sir  Walteb  Cbofton,  C.B. 

YEARS  have  now  elapsed  since  a  president  of  this  section  very 
eloquently  called  our  attention,  at  Liverpool,  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  both  improving  our  treatment  of  fbmale  convicts 
in  prison,  and  endeavouring  to  assist  them  on  their  liberation. 

That  president  has,  alas !  passed  from  among  us,  and  his  voice  will 
never  more  be  heard  in  our  discussions — but  his  words  remain,  and 
more  than  his  words,  for  we  have  now,  in  London,  a  refuge  associated 
with  his  name  and  his  memory,  the  "Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge,'* 
which,  for  fbe  last  fifteen  months,  has  been  endeavouring  to  assist 
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those  who  in  the  convict  prisons  have  proved,  by  their  condaet,  that 
they  merit  assistance. 

Ill  the  fiice  of  certain  publications,  which  liave  tended  to  increase 
both  tlie  alarm  and  disgust  felt  by  the  public  with  regard  to  female 
convicts,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task  either  to  procure  them  emploj- 
ment  when  liberated,  or  to  obtain  work  for  them  in  the  refuge. 

Yet  our  experience  of  them  has  been  contrary  to  what  has  been 
anticipated  by  many,  and  most  certainly  by  those  who  have  been 
readers  of  prison  literature. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  there  are  characters  in 
every  prison  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  graphically  described 
in  these  works,  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  should  by  no  means 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  class — even  these  window-smashers,  and 
performers  of  other  mad  freaks,  indicating  wild  indulgence  of  un- 
governable temper,  have,  in  some  instances,  evinced  a  decided  change^ 
and  of  a  permament  character. 

My  experience  of  **  Prison  Life  "  has  not  been  very  brief,  or  very 
unobservant,  and  at  this  moment  there  rise  to  mj  memory  many 
CDses  of  women  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  resulting  in  acts  of 
mania,  who  have  subsequently  changed,  and  fi*om  recent  accoonts  of 
some  particular  instances,  founded  on  an  observation  of  many  years, 
1  believe  the  change  to  have  been  permanent.  I  am  far  from  assum- 
ing that  by  any  known  process  of  treatment,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  the  very  general  ref oi  niation  of  the  inmates  of  our  convict 
prisons ;  but  1  feel  assured  that  by  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
tlie  public — by  its  active  co-operation  with  the  government  in  the 
matter,  we  may  amend  a  large  proportion,  and  render  others  less 
noxious  to  society. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  placing  the  convicts  in  a  refuge,  however 
cxct'llcnt  and  valuable  the  training  in  that  refuge  may  be,  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ease,  a  still  further  development  is 
needed, — the  active  co-operation  of  the  public  on  liberation;  visits 
on  the  part  of  earnest  persons  after  liberation ;  encouragement  and 
aid  to  emigrate  to  countries,  in  which  the  newly  formed  resolutions 
of  the  women  might  be  more  easily  carried  out,  in  which  neither 
their  antecedents  nor  their  old  companions  could  operate  to  their 
detriment. 

These  arrange: ments  can  only  bo  perfected,  by  the  formation  in 
our  large  towns  of  branch  Associations  in  connection  with  our  Lon- 
don coinmiiteo.  It  is  from  our  large  and  wealthy  towns  that  a  large 
niiijority  of  the  inmates  of  our  refuge  come,  and  it  is  assuredly  too 
much  to  cx[>ect  thai  the  national  and  very  heavy  tai<k  of  endeavour- 
iiig  to  amend  tliem  should  entirely  fall  on  a  small  London  committee* 

The  inhaliitants  of  Uristol,  I  am  glud  to  state,  duly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  suhject,  and  at  once  recognising  their  share  in 
the  work,  have,  at  the  in&ti<;aiion  of  a  very  able  and  zealous  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  of  Clifton),  formed  an  association,  which 
h.MS  recently  transmitted  to  m^  both  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  will  take  a  share  in  the  work  also.     I  most  sincerely  trust 
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that  this  example  will  be  followed,  not  onlj  in  Manehester,  but  in 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns. 

One  or  two  persons,  with  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  cause,  can 
stimulate  others  to  exertion,  and  even  if  the  amount  collected  in  each 
town  be  but  small,  the  accumulated  subscriptions  will  be  a  great  aid ; 
and  an  interest  in  the  work  will  be  awaJLcned,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Let  us  consider  the  retiult  of  the^^e 
periodical  di;schar^es  from  the  prisons  into  our  mid}*t ;  let  us  read  the 
effect  upon  the  colonies  such  persons  produced,  as  evidenced  before 
Sir  William  Molesworth's  committee,  and  endeavour  to  realise  what 
it  must  be  in  a  rich  community,  abounding  with  temptations,  and  in 
which  the  means  of  contamination  are  so  much  greater. 

Refuges  are  very  valuable  in  themselves — they  can,  from  the  facility 
of  dealing  with  women  in  small  numbers,  improve  their  training,  and 
assimilate  their  position  to  that  of  free  life,  more  than  would  be 
practicable  in  a  pnson. 

The  female  convict  system  in  England  has,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  undergone  a  very  im|K>rtant  alteration. 

Improvement  in  the  position  of  the  convict  can  now  only  be  attained 
by  industry  and  good  conduct^  which  is  very  carefully  measured  by  a 
system  of  marks. 

The  government,  to  its  honour,  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  refuges,  and  the  directors  of 
convict  prisons  afford  every  possible  assistance  to  those  concerned  in 
their  management.  I  may  hear  mention  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment are  also  now  assisting  a  refuge  at  Dedham,  which  has  been 
instituted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  refuges  in  Ireland  and  England.* 

So  far  all  is  well ;  the  refuges  are  doing  their  work,  and  are  doing 
it  admirably ;  the  inmates  are  conducting  themselves  beyond  our 
expectation ;  they  are  industrious,  and  evince  many  traits  of  character, 
which  would  astonish  those  who  place  the  convict  class  beyond  the 
pale  of  humanity.  We  have  found  much  consideration  for  others, 
and  very  much  sympathy.  You  will  no  doubt  hear  interesting  parti- 
culars on  these  points  in  a  paper  by  the  Lady  Superintendent.  In  fact,  I 
may  safely  assert  that  the  value  of  the  institution  is  felt  by  the  inmates, 
and  what  is  to  the  point  is,  they  know  and  feel  that  its  stability 
depends  more  upon  their  own  industry,  than  on  alms-giving. 

But  the  refuge  to  be  of  value,  should  act  as  a  filter  between  the 
prisons  and  the  public,  and  what  have  we  learned  from  the  filter? 

We  have  learned  this : — That  theie  is  a  gigantic,  but  not  an  im- 
possible work  to  be  done  beyond  the  doors  of  our  refuge. 

Uur  filter  has  shown  us : — 

1st.  That  we  have  a  class,  and  a  large  one,  which,  although  many 
years  in  crime,  will  on  leaving  the  refuge  struggle  to  amend,  but  ihcy 
will  want  help  and  support  in  their  earlier  contact  with  the  world,  if 
their  good  resolutions  are  to  fructify.  2nd.  That  we  have  a  cla^s  of 
confirmed  druuaards,  who,  if  they  could  be  kept  from  their  besetting 

*  Beport  of  State  Cbarities,  January,  1866,  Boston. 
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Tice,  would  become  industrious  and  honest  members  of  aocietj. 
Some  feiv  of  these  may  possibly  be  weaned  from  tlieir  besetmeot; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  majonty  will  require  the  restraint 
of  an  institution  in  which  their  special  temptation  could  not  enter. 

I  believe  that  many,  with  a  due  abhorrence  of  their  fipecial  vice 
and  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  it,  would,  on  leaving  the  refuge,  will- 
inglj  enter  such  institutions  or  temperance  homes  if,  as  on  the  conti- 
nent,  they  existed,  and  I  further  believe,  that  their  industry,  for  I 
have  always  observed  this  class  to  be  both  industrious  and  easy  of 
control,  would  go  far  towards  supporting  such  a  home.* 

Surely  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  form  temperance  homes  ia  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  our  refuge  in  the  work 
of  amendment. 

Let  us  now  briefly  sum  up  our  present  aids  and  our  need  of  further 
development. 

1.  We  have  now  a  convict  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
rigidly  insists  on  prisoners  earning  their  tickets  of  license  by  care- 
fully measured  industry  and  good  conduct ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  by  this  process,  industry  is  stimulated,  and  an  amount  of 
self-discipline  and  self-restraint  generated  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated as  a  training  for  a  better  course  of  life,  while  such  disci- 
pline, must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so  deterrent  as  to  inspire  a 
wholesome  dread  of  prison.  Moreover,  we  have  "police  supervision'* 
over  discharged  convicts,  which,  from  a  recent  parliamentary  return, 
is  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
criminals  themselves. 

2. — We  have  refuges  for  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.f 
They  have  already  taught  us  that  the  inmates  are  amenable  to 
order  and  discipline  without  the  power  of  physical  control, — they 
have  done  more,  for  they  have  shown  us  that  by  strenuous  exertion 
and  an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  may  hope 
and  expect  the  amendment  of  many,  whose  lives  have  hitherto  been 
passed  in  prisons. 

And  now  for  our  need  of  further  development 

1.  We  earnestly  desire  the  co-operation  of  large  towns  by  the 
formation  of  branch  associations  in  them.  We  need  not  only  pecu- 
niary aid,  but  correspondents  who  will  attend  to  those  discharged  in 
their  own  localities.  Surely  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  great 
city  will  reflect  upon  this  very  serious  subject,  and  will  communicate 
with  mc,  or  with  the  Lady  Superintendent,  at  6,  Queen's  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  with  regard  to  it. 

And  may  we  not  also  hope,  that  as  my  paper  has  indicated  a 

*  Sucli  sanatoria  for  the  intemperate  have  been  lately  very  ably  advocated  by 
Dr.  Forl)e8  Winslow  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gozttte. 

t  There  are  many  Koman  Catholics  in  Manchester,  and  I  wish  they  would 
note  that  the  Homan  Catholic  licfuge  ia  at  Brook  Oreen,  Hammersmith.  The 
indefatigable  ej^ertions  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  and  others, 
have  surmounted  many  difficulties,  and  the  refuge  is  doing  its  work,  but  it 
requires  aid,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  forthcoming. 
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BpecMil  want  with  regard  to  women  of  intemperate  habits,  that  that 
requirement  may  be  met  bj  the  institution  of  Temperance  Homes, 
or  ''  Sanatoria  for  the  Intemperate/'  and  that  we  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  grapple,  on  a  broad  and  compreliensive  plan,  with  a  very 
serious  and  fearful  evil,  which  grows  if  we  do  not  struggle  with  it ; 
and  which,  as  a  Christian  nation,  we  cannot — we  dare  not,  ignore. 
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In  ibis  Department  arc  discussed  the  Scienee  of  Jurispnidenoe  and  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  Law ;  including  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Legislation,  CofsparatiTe 
Jurispradence,  International  Law,  Municipal  Ciyil  Law,  and  Ciiminal  Law, 
togetMT  with  the  Treatment  of  Criminals. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  foUowing  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment: 

Section  A. — ^Intebnahonal  Law. 

1.— What  are  the  hest  means  of  extending  and  securing  an  Inter- 
national Law  of  Copyright  ? 

2. — ^What  is  the  duty  of  the  Motiier  Country  as  r^^ds  the  protec- 
tion of  Inferior  Races  in  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies? 

8. — How  may  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  he  hest  secured,  con- 
sistently with  the  right  of  Asylum  T 

Section  B. — Municipal  Law. 

1.^ — On  what  principle  should  a  Bankrupt  Law  be  founded  T 
2«— 1/Vhat  would  be  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  Law  of  England 
to  a  compendious  form  T 
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8. — ^What  conditions  or  limitations  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  tbe 
power  of  disposing  in  perpetuity  of  Property,  reai  or 
personal,  for  Charitable  or  other  Public  Purposes  ? 

Section  C. — Repression  oi  Cbdce. 
1. — Is  it  desirable  to  cany  out  Life  Sentences  to  the  utmost  T  and 

if  80,  in  what  Cases,  and  under  what  Form  of  Discipline  T 
2. — ^What  are  the  best  means  of  Preventing  Infanticide! 
3,— In  what  other  Public  Institutions  besides  Gaols  is  it  expedient 

that  Coroners  should  be  required  to  hold  Inquests  in  all 

cases  of  death  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : 

"  On  the  Treatment  of  Inferior  Races  by  Great  Britain/'     By 

R.  N.  Fowler. 
^'  Suggestions  for  the  future  Goyemment  of  Jamaica."    By  John 

Gorrie,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"  On  Extradition  Treaties.''    By  Henry  Miller. 
«  On  Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment"    By  G.  B.  Kidd,  LX.B. 
"  On  the  Amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  England."     By 

C.  H.  Waring. 
"  The  Law  Relating  to  Charitable  Gifts."    By  W.  M.  Fawcett. 
"  On  Bribery  at  Elections."    By  E.  W.  Cox,  Barrister-at-law. 

Ditto  By  John  Noble. 

*'  On  the  present  Condition  of  the  Land  Question  in  Ireland."     By 

J.  Lowry  Whittle,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"  The  Land  Question  of  Ireland."    By  F.  W.  Gamble,  Barristwr- 

at-Law. 
«*  On  the  Patent  Laws."     By  R.  A.  Macfie. 
'^  Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Tmsts 

and  Trustees."    By  E.  W.  Cox,  Barrister-at-Law. 
«  The  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge."     By  M.  C.  Bennett. 
'*  Reformatory  Work."     By  Christian  Nicholl. 
"  The  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts."    By  The  Rev.  L 

Fish. 
"  On  the  Prison  Qualification  for  Admission!*into  a  Reformatory." 

By  The  Rev.  A.  K.  McCullum. 
"  On  the  Treatment  of  Political  Prisoners."    By  J.  Pope  Hen- 
nessey, Barrister-at-Law. 
"  The  Utilisation  of  Prisoners'  Labour."    By  C.  P.  Measor. 
*'  British  Columbia  as  a  suitable  location  for  disciplined  Convicts." 

By  William  TaUack. 
"  On   the   mode   of    inflicting  the  Punishment' ^of   Death."     By 

C.  II.  Bracebridge. 
"  Tiie  G  allows  as  a  Teacher  of  ^lorality."     By  J.  J.  Alley. 
"  Improvements  in  Prison  Treatment  in  Gloucestershire."    By  T. 

B.  LI.  Baker. 
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INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

utternational  coptbioht. 

What  are  the  beet  Means  of  Extending  and  Securing  an  Inter* 
national  Law  of  Copyright  t  * 

Tbe  paper  on  this  subject^  by  Mr.  Anthony  TrollopOi  will  be  found 
at  p.  119. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  disdUBion  on  this  qnestlon  was  marked  br  perfect  nnanimity.  Mr.  Jofihua 
WilUams,  dd  Mr.  E.  Jamee,  Q.C.,  M.P.;  Mr.  T.  Webster,  Q,C. ;  Mr.  Had- 
field,  M.F. ;  Dr.  WaddiloTe,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Oats,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  more 
particularly  mentioned  below,  all  commented  in  yarioos  terms  on  the  iinastica 
which  results  from  the  want  of  an  international  copyright  witii  the  united 
States. 

Mr.  Dawbaek  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Crnikshank,  who,  after  having 
prodaced  original  sketches  possessing  all  the  valaable  peculiarities  for  which  he 
is  celebrated,  and  got  them  up  in  a  style  which  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  large 
pecnniary  outlay,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap  manner  in  which  they  were 
reproduced  in  America,  poeitiyely  lost  instead  ot  gidning  anything  by  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  he  had  gone  to. 

Mr.  NxwTOV,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Trollope's  statement  that  American  reprints 
of  English  books  are  not  ohei^,  because  the  American  publisher  cannot  sell  so 
low  as  an  assured  property  in  the  work  would  enable  him  to  charge,  remarked 
that 'this  oould  only  be  true  of  books,  like  certain  scientific  ones,  with  expensive 
illustrations  and  small  circulation.  Mr.  Trollope's  own  works,  or  Mr.  Dickens', 
might  be  had  in  America  for  as  many  pence  as  they  would  cost  shillings  in 
England. 

Mr.  WssTLAXB  observed  that,  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  attaining  the  Pall 
object  of  an  international  copyright,  it  would  be  a  great  step  if  the  condition  now 
imposed  on  foreigners  for  acquiring  a  copyright,  that  of  residence  within  the 
dominions  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  publication,  could  be  abolished  on  both 
sides.  A  simultaneous  publication  in  the  two  countries  would  then  ensure  the 
double  copyright,  without  the  English  author  being  obliged  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  as  such  simultaneous  publication  would  of  course  be  resprted 
to  for  all  works  having  any  chance  of  populfuity  in  the  United  States,  that  country 
would  profit  by  many  more  English  books  bdng  issued  there  than  under  the 
present  system  are  reprinted  there. 

Mr.  Damiil,  Q.C.  observed  on  the  facility  with  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  obtain  an  English  copyright,  by  crossing  the  frontier  into  Canada,  and 
remaining  there  during  the  publication  of  the  work  in  England,  as  was  done 
in  1864  by  the  author  of  **  Haunted  Hearts,*'  and  the  English  copyright  so 
gained  by  her  had  been  upheld  bv  Vice-chancellor  Kindersley  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  recent  chancery  suit  of  Low  v.  Routledge.  He  also  adduced,  as  a 
fiagrant  instance  of  the  present  injustice,  a  prospectus  which  he  had  just  received, 
announcing  the  intended  reprint  at  Philadelphia  of  the  reports  issued  in 
England  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  for  Law  Reporting,  on  the 

S reparation  and  publication  of  which  not  less  than  £20,000  had  been  expended, 
ome  amusement  was  created  by  the  servile  manner  in  which  the  very  prospectus 
copied  the  words  of  the  English  one,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  as  if  the  rhila- 
delphia  firm  claimed  for  itself  the  credit  of  the  improved  system  of  reporting,  and 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Bbowm  said  that,  as  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  he  had  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  how  the  question  stood  there.  The  difficulty  did  not  lie  in  any 
donbt  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to  the  justice  of  an  international  copyright,  but 

*  See «« 2WMiaeli0fw,"  1862,  pp.  866  and  869. 
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In  there  being  no  one  there  whose  interest  it  was  to  get  it  enacted.  Fenonal 
exertion  and  oatlaj  would  be  necessarj  to  get  such  a  law  made,  and  he  would 
suggest  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  authors  should  go  over  and  address  public  meetings, 
and  otherwise  agitate  till  the  matter  was  brought  prominentlj  before  the  oountr/ ; 
then,  and  not  before.  Congress  would  take  it  into  its  seiious  consideration. 

The  Chaibmait  (Hr.  D.  D.  Field)  observed  that  the  question  did  not  belong  to 
the  States,  but  was  reserved  bj  the  constitution  for  the  National  Congress,  by 
which,  if  you  wanted  to  get  an  Act  passed,  the'  way  to  succeed  was  just  the  same  as 
idth  the  British  Parliament,  to  go  to  Washington  and  besiege  its  doors  by  all 
constitutional  means.  Authors  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  an 
international  copyright,  and  though  the  attention  of  Congress  had  of  late  years 
been  concentrated  on  the  rebellion,  yet  now  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  was  brought  fairly 
before  the  American  people  and  legislature,  the  object  would  be  f;ained.  He  alio 
thought  that  the  press  of  America  might  with  good  results  be  enlisted  in  favoor  of 
the  movement,  and  that  the  authors  of  England  might  snccearfUIy  endnTonr  to 
obtain  that  assistanoe. 


THE  TBEATKEIfT  OF  8X7BJECT-KAOB8. 

What  is  the  Duty  of  the  Mother  Country  as  regards  the  Pro^ 
tection  of  Inferior  Races  in  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies  1 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ronndell,  printed  at  p.  12G| 
Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  the  same  question,  in  which 
he  chose  for  special  examination  our  treatment  of  the  aborigines  in 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  South  Africa^  in 
Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand.  "The  oldest  of  our  colonial  possessions 
are  the  vast  regions  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
These  possessions  are  partly  held  by  charter  and  partly  by  licence. 
The  subject  of  these  territories  was  investigated  at  great  length  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857.  As  regards  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  brought  deplorable 
results  to  light.  The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Hudson's  Bay 
direction  in  London  are  men  of  high  honour  and  humane  feelings^ 
but  their  officials  in  America,  with  honourable  exceptions,  are  too 
often  hardened  by  the  wild  life  which  they  lead.  Trade  with  the 
Indians  is  carried  on  by  barter,  and  the  introductiou  of  spirits  has 
produced  most  fatal  results.  Europeans  have  corrupted  their  morals, 
and  introduced  those  diseases  which  result  from  vice,  whilst  the  un- 
necessary destruction  of  the  game  on  which  the  natives  subsist  has 
produced  deplorable  hardships.  Hence  we  have  to  lament  a  great 
decrease  in  the  Indian  population.  Sir  George  Simpson,  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  estimated  the  number  of 
Indians  on  the  entire  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
55,570,  which,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  aboriginal  race  is  rapidly  wasting  away. 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Dr.  M'Loughlin,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Company's  offices  in  that  quarter,  has  stated  his  belief  that 
nine- tenths  of  the  entire  population  has  been  swept  away  by  fever 
and  ague.  .  .  .  Mr.  M*Lean,  in  his  *  Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  Years* 
Besidence  in  Hudson's  Bay,'  remarks : — '  That  the  Indians  wantonly 
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destroy  the  game  in  years  of  deep  snow  is  true  enough ;  but  the  snow 
fell  to  as  great  depth  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  as  after,  and 
the  Indians  were  as  prone  to  slaughter  the  animals  then  as  now,  yet 
game  of  every  description  abounded,  and  want  was  unknown.  To 
what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  present  scarcity  T  There 
can  be  but  one  answer — ^to  the  destruction  of  the  animals  which  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  involves.  As  the  country  becomes  im- 
poverished, the  Company  reduce  their  outfits  so  as  to  ensure  the  same 
amount  of  profits — ^an  object  utterly  beyond  their  reach,  although 
economy  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  parsimony ;  and  thus,  while  the 
game  becomes  scarcer,  and  the  poor  natives  require  more  ammunition 
to  procure  their  living,  their  means  of  obtaining  it,  instead  of  being 
increased,  are  lessened.' .  .  .  Dr.  Bae,  the  celebrated  Arctic  traveller, 
gave  evidence  of  the  high  prices  at  which  European  goods  are 
supplied  to  the  natives ;  and  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Pakington,  stated 
that  he  thought  they  paid  200  per  cent,  on  the  London  prices,  and 
that  it  might  amount  to  500.  There  is  one  circumstance  which 
renders  great  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  that  is  the 
large  number  of  half-castes  who  reside  at  the  Bed  River  settlement 
and  elsewhere.  The  mixed  race,  from  the  marriage  during  many 
generations  of  the  Company's  officers  with  Indian  women  or  their 
descendants,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  forms  the 
dominant  class  in  Rupert's  Land.  The  link  which  they  constitute 
between  Europeans  and  Indians  is  an  important  element  in  dealing 
with  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  employed  for  the 
elevation  of  the  people.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa  have  been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  cruel  and  disastrous  wars, 
.  .  .  The  herds  of  a  colonist  stray  into  the  Slaffir  country,  and 
the  natives  are  charged  with  having  stolen  them.  Reprisals  follow, 
and  the  cattle  of  the  natives  are  seized.  Hence  a  state  of  chronic 
disorder  grows  up  on  the  frontier,  and  ultimately  leads  to  war.  War, 
of  course,  always  ends  sooner  or  later  in  favour  of  the  English,  and 
the  native  territoiy  is  annexed  on  the  plea  of  preserving  order.  In 
this  way  the  history  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa  shows  a  constant 
extension  of  territory.  The  farmers  are  always  anxious  for  fresh 
lands,  and  the  contractors  at  Cape  Town  realise  large  sums  from  the 
government,  and  hence  Kafiir  wars  are  generally  popular.  Since 
England  took  possession  of  the  Cape  our  frontier  has  steadily  moved 
eastwards,  except  on  one  memorable  occasion,  when  King  William  IV« 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  his  dominions  extended  by  spolia- 
tion, and  nobly  restored  a  large  district  unjustly  acquired.  Of 
late  wars  have  been  less  frequent,  as  the  exhausted  Kaffirs  have  been 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  Europeans,  llie  superiority  of 
the  Boers  in  arms  and  ammunition,  owing  to  a  prohibition  of  our 
government  to  supply  the  Basutos,  while  the  Boers  could  freely 
purchase,  ensured  them  an  easy  victory,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
African  race  has  been  subdued  by  his  enemies  and  robbed  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  country.  It  is  common  to  represent  the  natives  of 
Australia  as  a  degraded  race,  who  in  the  nature  ^of  things  must 
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rapidly  become  extinct.    On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr.  6.  S. 
Lang,  of  Melbourne,  says,  tliut  judging  of  them  in  their  natural 
state,  uncontaminated  by  contact  with  white  men,  'he  considers  them 
equal  to  American  Indians  in  their  subtlety  as  diplomatists,  and  in 
their  skill  and  activity  iu  war  and  the  chase.'     In  his  judgment  the 
causes  of  frontier  wars  are — (1 )  that  no  colonial  government  has  ever 
recognised  any  policy,  authority,  or  property  (tribal  or  personal) 
among  the  aborigines ;  (2)  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
hunting  grounds  without  any  provision  being  made  for  them,  the 
country  having  been  occupied  by  the  white  settlers  with  as  utter  a 
disregard  of  tibeir  interests,  rights,  and  even  subsistence  as  if  they 
had  been  wild  dogs  or  kangaroos ;  and  (3)  that  difficulties  arise 
between  blacks  and  the  pioneer  squatters  and  their  men.     It   is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  the 
government  for  the  location   of  the  blacks  when  the  country  is 
occupied  by  the  whites.    Mr.  E.  W.  Landor,  a  member  of  the  West 
Australian  bar,  in  a  well-digested  paper,  has  called  attention  to  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  capital  punishment  against  natives  convicted  of 
murder.    Considering  that  such  murders  are  committed  in  conformity 
with  time-immemorial   though  barbarous  and  indefensible  costomSi 
and  that  when  offences  are  committed  against  them,  the  British 
courts  are  practically  closed,  and  they  have  no  means  of  redress 
except  by  following  their  own  usages,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  administration  of  British  law  does  not  require  modification  among 
the  Australian  natives."     In  New  Zealand,  the  Maories  had  been 
thrown  back  into  barbarism.     ''To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed? 
We  must  trace  it  to  the  desire  of  land  which  has  been  displayed  in 
New  Zealand  as  iu  similar  colonics,  and  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  government.  The  Maories  are  a  highly -intelligent  people,  shrewd 
in  their  transactions  and  tenacious  of  their  rights.  They  hare  a  very 
natural  reluctance  to  part  with  their  land,  while  the  colonists  blame 
them  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.    It  is 
to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Cardwell  that  he  put  a  stop  to  a  wholesale 
attempt  at  confiscation  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government ;  but, 
nevertheless,  immense  districts  were  seized,  sold  by  auction,  or  par- 
celled  out  to   military  settlers."     Such   were  a   few   instances  of 
England's  mis-treatment  of  the  aboriginal  races  with  which  she  had 
come  in  contact.     Something  surely  ought  to  be  done  to  **  secure  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  natives  of  our  different  colonies.    Their 
lands  should  be  respected,  and  when  required  for  colonisation,  acquired 
by  purchase,  or  on  fair  terms.     Proper  officers  should  be  appointed 
to  look  after  their  interests,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights.     Above  all,  every  facility  should  be  given  to  those 
devoted  men  who  strive  to  bring  them  to  the  paths  of  Christianity 
and  civilisation." 

Mr.  John  Gorrie,  advocate  and  barrister-at-law,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Suggestions  for  the  future  Government  of  Jamaica.** 
After  remarking  on  the  right,  acknowledged  by  statute  law,  of  the 
negroes  to  be  considered  English  citizens  equally  with  the  whites,  he 
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proceeded  to  argue  that  four  great  reforms  were  needed : — *^  I.  Justice 
in  the  pet^  courts  ought  to  be  administered  by  magistrates  fit  for 
the  office.  Unfortunately  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have  hitherto 
been  denied  this  advantage.  The  justices  are  planters,  managers  of 
estates,  bookkeepers  on  estates,  or  traders  in  the  villages,  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  planters.  To  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  magistracy  in  SL  Thomas-in-the-East,  where  the  late  disturbances 
arose,  the  following  facts  may  be  mentioned :  The  magistrate  who 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  twenty-five  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  settlement  of  Stoney-Gut,  in  consequence  of  their 
alleged  participation  in  a  petty  disturbance,  had  himself  been  fined 
in  his  own  court  for  assault  shortly  before ;  and  it  was  clear  from 
the  expressions  used  by  the  people  that  contempt  for  the  magistrate 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  refusal  of  the  twenty-five  men  to 
accompany  to  prison  the  five  policemen  who  were  sent  to  bring  them 
in.  Another  magistrate  of  the  same  parish  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  office  for  flogging  publicly  a  woman  and  her  daughter  after 
martial  law  had  expired,  and  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
gratify  his  own  brutality.  The  same  person  stood  by  and  witnessed 
the  slaughter  of  six  untried  prisoners  by  a  black  soldier  of  one  of 
her  Majesty's  West  India  regiments,  although  force  enough  was  at 
hand  to  have  prevented  the  soldier  executing  his  murderous  parpose. 
A  third  magistrate  of  the  same  parish  authorised  the  use  of  whips 
made  of  wire  and  cord  intertwined  for  the  flogging  of  large  numbers 
of  people,  ^'ho  were  only  hastily  tried  by  himself^  and  many  of  whom 
were  never  tried  at  all  The  same  magistrate  caused  several  men  to 
bo  flogged  with  from  100  to  150  lashes  each,  with  the  infernal  instru- 
ment of  torture  wh|ch  I  have  mentioned,  before  being  sent  down  to 
Morant  Bay  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  Thus  mangled,  they  were 
tried  and  hung.  A  fourth  magistrate  went  out  houseburning  with  a 
party  of  constables.  A  fifth  was  present  and  made  no  complaint  when 
the  soldiers  shot  a  man  in  his  own  house  without  trial,  and  afierwai*ds 
burnt  the  house,  turning  the  widow  and  ten  children  into  the  woods. 
A  sixth,  when  challenged  for  flogging  a  woman  after  martial  law, 
excused  himself  by  stating  that  he  flogged  several,  and  that  he  was 
vexed.  Of  the  custodes,  or  supreme  magistrates,  of  other  parishes, 
one  appeared  as  chief  witness,  and  took  an  active  part  against  one  of 
his  own  parishioners,  who  was  put  to  death  for  making  use  of  an 
unmeaning  expression  months  before  martial  law.  Another  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  martial  law  in  a  parish  one  hundred  miles  at  least 
distant  from  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  an  association 
of  negroes  desirous  of  sending  their  own  produce  direct  to  England. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  to  show  that  the 
body  of  the  justices  who  expound  the  law  in  the  petty  courts  are 
unfit  for  their  position,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  men  in 
Jamaica  itself.  The  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  has  been 
objected  to  because  of  the  expense,  but  the  administration  of  justice 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  government.  The  fey  stipcn- 
diarf  OMigistrates  left  in  the  island  who  were  originally  appointed 
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daring  the  apprenticeship  sjstem  eTidentlj  enjoy  tbe  oonfldenee  of 
the  people.  Only  one  of  them  culpably  involved  himielf  daring 
martial  law  by  becoming  the  chief  of  the  Maroons,  and  failing  to 
keep  them  in  due  subordination.  The  government  ought  to  limil 
the  functions  of  these  magistrates  strictly  to  the  dispensation  of 
justice.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  a  more  numeroas 
body  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  the  late  Grovernor, 
threw  out  the  excellent  practical  suggestion  that  courts  ought  not  to 
be  fixed  at  towns  and  villager  remote  from  the  settlements,  but  thai 
a  system  of  circuits  should  be  established  by  which  justice  mighl 
be  brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  IL 
'^  Having  provided  for  the  pure  administration  of  the  law,  the  next  duty 
of  the  government  ought  to  "  be  to  adapt  the  land  laws  to  the  actual  con* 
dition  of  the  country,  and  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  abandonment  of  many  large  estates  •  •  '*  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  specially  the  law  of  trespass.  The 
late  disturbance  was,  if  not  solely  occasioned  by,  at  least  dosely  con- 
nected  with,  the  land  laws.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Middle- 
ton,  adjoining  Stoney-Gut,  had  found  himself  unable  to  continue  its 
profitable  cultivation,  and  for  several  years  the  ni^groes  had  been  left 
to  settle  upon  it  very  much  as  they  pleased,  paying  rent  for  a  nominal 
portion,  but  their  lots  not  being  fenced  in  or  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  estate.  A  few  mouths  before  the  outbreak,  the  proprietor, 
who  is  one  of  the  colonial  officials,  let  the  whole  estate  to  a  respect- 
able negro,  who,  residing  on  the  spot,  might  be  able  to  make  more  of 
the  settlers  than  the  proprietor  liimself.  The  principal  tenant  began 
operations  by  applying  the  trespass  laws  to  the  negroes  who  had 
been  accustomed  for  years  to  use  the  unencJosed  pasture  lands 
and  plantations  at  pleasure.  He  seized  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
settlers,  who  in  turn  rescued  his  own  horse  when  on  the  way 
to  the  pound,  and  for  this  he  was  himself  prosecuted  for  trespass 
before  the  local  justices."  It  was  this  affair  which  led  directly  to  the 
outbreak  at  Morant  Bay.  ''There  is  in  existence  a  law  of  the  island 
providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  Crown  of  which  the  land- 
tax  is  unpaid  for  twenty  years.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  put  in 
force,  but  something  more  is  wanted  for  the  regulation  of  estates  of 
which  the  cultivation  has  been  abandoned  by  the  owner,  and  where 
communities  of  pi-rsons  have  gradually  sprung  up  claiming  rights  as 
purchasers  from  the  proprietor  or  his  agents,  or  by  long-continued 
possession,  the  application  of  labour  to  the  clearing  of  the  bush, 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  plots  of  land  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  owners.  The  island  can  never  become  productive  if,  while  the 
while  proprietors  abandon  estates,  the  negro  population  are  not  per- 
mitted, under  fair  and  judicious  laws,  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
properties  for  the  purpose  of  bringinj^  them  into  cultivation.  III.  In 
the  political  administration  of  the  island  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  directed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  all  classes, 
and  not  of  the  dominant  class  alone.  Society  in  Jamaica  is  composed 
of  very  few  elements,  and  there  are  sharp  lines  of  distinction  which 
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rander  the  watk  of  an  administrator  not  without  difficnl^.  The 
planter,  naturally,  perhaps,  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  island  as 
solely  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  planting  interest.  His 
desires  all  mn  in  the  groove  of  getting  abundance  of  labour  cheap, 
and  selling  his  sugar  dear.  In  fact,  the  simple  creed  of  the  days  of 
slavery  still  sticks  to  the  planters  of  the  present  day,  and  when  they 
had  the  control  of  the  government,  they  did  not  scruple  to  carry  out 
a  purely  planting  policy.  The  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  see 
any  perfection  of  human  wisdom  in  working  for  9d.  or  Is.  per  day 
on  the  sugar  estates  when  he  can  be  his  own  master,  and  earn  more, 
besides  keeping  his  family  comf<»tably,  on  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the 
mountains.  The  desire  of  the  negroes  to  acquire  land  is  a  proof  of 
their  advancement,  and  I  would  stimulate  the  desire  and  endeavour 
to  gratify  it.  Such  a  tax,  for  example,  as  that  upon  horses,  mules, 
and  waggons,  in  a  community  where  there  are  no  public  conveyances, 
and  where  even  very  small  settlers  find  it  impossible  to  convey  their 
produce  to  market  without  a  horse  and  cart,  is  not  only  impolitic  ;  it 
is  galling  to  the  people,  and  can  only  be  productive  of  evil.  The 
oxen  and  planting  stock  on  an  estate  are  rated  much  lower  than  the 
horses  and  mules  of  the  small  settlers.  The  colonial  government 
ought  to  charge  itself  with  the  encouragement  of  the  class  of  small 
freeholders,  urging  them  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  from  their 
properties,  and  to  introduce  from  time  to  time  such  new  products  as 
the  market  of  the  world  seems  to  require."  There  was  a  great  want 
of  good  roads.  ^*  The  new  government  have,  therefore,  to  begin  with 
providing  means  of  permanent  communication  throughout  the  bland, 
and  I  trust  they  will  see  their  way  to  the  sanctioning  of  some 
comprehensive  scheme  of  railway  communication.  The  mode  in 
which  the  taxes  are  levied  upon  imports  and  exports,  appears  to 
me  to  want  entire  remodelling.  There  is  actually  an  export  duty 
upon  sugar,  the  staple  product  of  tho  island,  although  the  same  article 
has  to  pay  a  heavy  import  tax  in  this  country.  Several  articles 
which  enter  into  the  ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  are  taxed, 
agricultural  implements  are  taxed,  a  protective  policy  of  the  most 
injudicious  kind  reigns  supreme.  Not  only  does  this  dwarf  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  commerce  of  the  island,  but  it  entirely 
prevents  Kingston  becoming  the  depdt  of  merchandise  for  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  the  American  continent,  which  from  its  position  it 
is  so  mil  fitted  to  become.  IV.  My  last  suggestion  is  that  the  home 
government,  as  a  measure  of  ordinary  justice  to  all  its  sugar-growing 
colonies^  as  well  as  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ought 
to  abolish  the  sugar  duties,  but  the  subject  is  one  too  extensive  to 
be  more  than  merely  mentioned  at  present.  Under  wise  governors  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  future  of  Jamaica.  The  people  are  most  anxious 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  all  they  need  is  a  fair  field  and  just 
treatment." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  CoHSTAiiTiini  Bokks,  a  member  of  the  Jamaica  legislattire,  said  that  Ja- 
auUca,  Mote  the  period  of  emancipation,  was  suffering  from  grievances  which 
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had  never  been  remedied.  The  decadence  of  thai  nnfortanate  oolony  had  ariaen 
from  the  loBS  of  the  Spanish  trade,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  its  commeroe, 
coupled  with  the  operation  of  the  Sup;ar  Duties  Act  of  1846.  It  had  never  been 
sufiaciently  populated,  and  in  that  respect  the  policy  of  its  legislature  had  been 
most  disastrous.  Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  441,204,  had  an  area  of  6,400 
square  miles,  being  69  persons  to  the  square  mile.    Barbadoea  alwaya  had  a 

g)pulation  of  920  to  the  pquare  mile.  Labour  was  consequently  abundant  in 
arbadoes,  as  well  as  in  Trinadad  and  Demerara,  whilst  Jamidca  stood  still.  It 
waa  said  that  the  black  would  not  work.  That  statement  was  not  true.  The 
negro  would  work  in  Jamaica  as  long  aa  it  would  be  remunerative;  bat  he 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  work  for  himself  to  working  for  another,  so  long  aa  hia 
labour  was  sufiSciently  advantageous  for  himself.  It  was  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  negro  having  a  small  holding  of  three  or  four  acres  of  land  derived 
from  hia  industry  should  work  in  a  plantation,  more  particularly  when  it  was 
considered  that  his  services  were  not  continuously  required  on  the  plantation, 
and  tbat  his  wages  would  not  be  a  sufiScient  compensation.  They  had  the  fiaci 
that  negroes  were  large  proprir-tors  of  land,  and  tbat  they  had  large  suma  of 
money  in  the  savings-bank.  The  policy  of  the  Jamaica  government  had  alwaya 
been  to  keep  the  negro  down.  Education  had  been  neglected.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  440,000,  the  trifling  sum  of  £3,000  a  year  waa  voted  for  education* 
while  in  the  little  island  of  Malta,  with  only  6,000  inhabitants,  £14,000  was 
annually  voted  for  the  same  purpose.  If  anything  could  be  more  unjust  or  on-» 
wise  in  men  who  had  to  live  in  the  country,  and  had  to  settle  their  famiUea 
there,  it  was  to  have  families  reared  np  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  moat 
prudent  course  to  take  in  the  government  of  Jamuca  would  be  to  promote  a 
popular  system  of  education.  By  that  he  did  not  mean  that  he  would  teach  the 
blacks  classics,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  he  meant  that  they  should  be 
taught  a  sound  English  education,  combining  with  it  industrial  training  and 
sound  moral  books.  If  they  had  normal  schools  in  the  island  under  the  control 
of  government,  and  teachers  sent  out  to  import  instruction  who  were  really 
qualified  for  doing  so,  it  would  be  an  important  advantage.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  bestowed  on  the  religious  training  of  the  people.  Although  a 
Churchman  himself,  he  must  say  that  there  was  very  great  apathy  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  E^stablished  Church.  They  had  in  all  ninety-two 
ministers  of  religion,  and  in  connection  with  the  churches  they  had  at  school 
23,000  children,  out  of  a  population  of  about  450,000;  and  they  would  find  that 
the  proportion  of  people  to  each  minister  would  be  about  2,343  souls.  With 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  negroes  who 
were  at  a  distance  from  intelligent  clergymen  should  have  got  into  the  system 
of  having  teachers  from  their  own  class,  men  who  were  totally  unfit  to  lead 
them?  What  was  wanted  was  an  earnest  working  clergy.  When  they  con- 
sidered the  separate  interests  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  man,  and  the 
jealousy  that  existed  between  them,  it  would  be  seen  bow  necessary  it  was  that  a 
new  form  of  government  should  be  instituted — a  paternal  despotiam,  which  would 
take  care  of  all  classes  alike. 

Mr.  E&XKST  NoBL  said  the  chief  question  was,  not  so  much  the  present  state 
of  Jamaica  aa  what  was  to  be  done  fur  it  in  the  future.  Before  emancipating  the 
negro  we  ought  to  have  trained  him  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  black 
man,  trained  in  slavery,  was  not  like  a  man  in  a  country  that  could  look  back 
upon  centuries  of  civilJFation.  It  was  not  capital,  but  a  just  understanding  of 
the  negro  character,  and  the  respectful  treatment  that  a  negro  so  particularly 
coveted,  that  was  wanted  in  Jamaica.  The  bounden  duty  of  England  was  to 
keep  its  eye  upon  Jamaica,  and  mete  out  even-handed  justice  to  the  people. 

Mr.  James  Hetwooo  soid  the  whites  were  not  competent  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  island,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  would  l>e  done  until 
whites  and  blacks  were  on  an  equality.  Having  vinited  the  island  and  moved 
about  amongst  the  blacks,  he  thought  there  really  was  a  great  difliculty  to  get 
the  negru  to  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  entered  into  the  question  of  our  treatment  of  native  races,  which 
he  strongly  condemned,  on  the  ground  that  a  nation  that  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conntry  should  also  care  for  the  wants  and  condition  of  ita  people. 
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wltfa<rat  waitiiig  for  martlal-Iaw  faangliigB  and  mutinies.  Oar  treatment  of  rab- 
ject-raoes  wu  often  ohanoteriied  by  meanneM,  oowardioe,  and  theft,  and 
althoagh  Jamaica  was  the  uppermost  topic  jost  now,  there  was  not  a  dependency 
we  had  that  was  not  scandalously  ill-treated. 

Mr.  Foster,  an  Anstralian  colonist,  argued  that  it  was  impossible  to  reclidm 
the  Anstralian  aboriginals,  who  were  not  capable  of  submitting  to  the  habits  of 
dvilised  life. 

Mr.  Wbstlaks  said,  that  where  a  colony  or  dependency  was  inhabited  by  an 
Inferior  race,  we  ong^t  to  send  out  not  only  a  governor,  but  other  English 
officials,  partioularly  Juoicial  functionaries  of  every  class,  stipendiary  magistrates 
as  well  as  judges  of  the  higher  courts.  The  governor  would  thus  be  surrounded, 
as  it  were,  by  an  English  atmosphere,  which  would  protect  him  ttom  beinc 
swept  away,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Eyre,  br  a  gust  of  colonial  passion  and 
prejudice;  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  lijr  in  detail,  and  what  was 
equally  important,  the  belief  of  the  inferior  race  in  that  impartiality  would  be 
secured.  The  speaker  also  pointed  out  the  diflferenoes  whieh  had  resulted  from 
the  various  modes  of  location  of  the  inferior  races  in  different  colonies.  In  New 
Zealand,  a  fUse  philanthropy  had  sought  wholly  to  isolate  the  natives  for  the 
sake  of  their  better  preservation;  and  the  consequence  had  been  that,  inhabiting 
extensive  tracts  by  themsdves,  European  ideas  had  made  little  real  progress 
among  them.  In  Jamaica,  all  traces  of  separate  village  organisation,  or  native 
authority,  being  effaced  among  the  negroes,  who  lived  completdv  mixed  with  the 
whites  and  brown  people,  civilisation  had  to  deal  directly  with  the  uncivilised 
individual,  who  was  generally  too  little  advanced  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 
Mr.  Westiiake  believed  that  we  had  nowhere  been  so  sucoessfbl  in  dealing  with 
an  inferior  race  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  in  the  oolony  of  Natal,  and 
that  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  being  settled  in  villages  of  their  own,  with 
their  native  chiefs  at  their  head,  yet  not  in  a  compact  territory,  but  so  that  their 
settlements  occurred  throusfaout  the  eolonv  side  l^  side  with  those  of  the  English 
and  Dutch.  Thus  they  had  always  near  uem  the  opportunity  of  earning  wages, 
and  a  convenient  market  fbr  their  own  produce  as  well  as  the  example  of 
dvilised  men ;  while  their  own  social  organisation  e^dsted  to  restrain  their 
conduct  within  the  limits  of  right  fixed  by  their  own  ideas— the  infiuenoe  of  the 
government  with  the  chiefs  being  at  the  same  time  suceessfUUy  exerted  in  ob« 
taining  the  progressive  modification  of  the  native  rules  as  their  ideas  became 
improved. 

Mr.  J.  H.  EsTOouBT  said  we  should  insist  upon  a  due  administration  of  justice ; 
should  protect  natives  in  their  property  and  persons  against  the  **  superior"  races 
as  the  superior  individuals  protected  each  other,  and  should  apportion  out  of  the 
revenues  a  suffident  sum  to  establish  a  sound  secular  education  for  the  people. 
Referring  to  Jamaica,  while  warmly  defending  the  character  and  worth  of  the 
n^^,  he  stated  that  in  1866  there  came  fh>m  Jamaica  £946,000Jworth  of  produce. 
The  work  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  such  an  effect  was  not  done  by  the 
whites,  but  by  the  negroes,  who  had  been  accused  of  being  too  indolent  to  work. 

Mr.  FowLxa  said  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible  bill  of  indictment  that  had 
been  brought  during  the  day  against  the  mother  country,  it  was  a  historical  fact 
that  no  o£er  count^  had  ever  done  so  much  as  Great  Britain  for  its  subject 


Mr.  J.  H.  Rafxr  recommended  that  the  export  of  '*  fire-waters  "  to  the 
colonies  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Chairmah  (Sir  J.  Yilliers  Snrtees)  said  that  most  good  would  be  done  to 
Jamaica  bv  oonddering  not  so  much  who  was  to  blame  for  past  cventSi  but  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  similar  disasters  in  future. 
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EXTRADITION  TBEATIBS, 

How  may  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  be  best  secured  eansis^ 
tently  with  the  Right  of  Asylum  f 

Besides  the  papers  on  this  question  bj  Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  West- 
lake,  and  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  priuted  at  pp.  141,  144, 
and  151,  Mr.  Henry  Miller  contributed  a  paper  on  the  same  sutjeet. 
He  stated  that  the  subject  had  his  attention  so  far  back  as  1835, 
when  ho  recommended  the  formation  of  a  protective  association,  for 
the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  frauds  and  embezzlement^ 
and  gave  expression  to  an  opinion  that  a  convention  between  England 
and  America  would  be  of  advantage.  He  referred  to  an  interview 
that  he  had  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
directed  the  Presidents  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  com- 
munication maintained  between  the  police  of  the  two  countrieB, 
Since  that  date  the  Ashburton  treaty  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  had  been  concluded  and  acted  upon.  A  convention 
had  also  been  concluded  between  England  and  France,  and  likewise 
acted  upon,  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  list  of  offences,  these 
measures  had  failed  of  their  object.  The  following  were  instances 
where  the  convention  had  failed.  In  October,  1850,  the  writer  arrested 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  person  who  had  been  a  teller  in  a  bank  at 
Glasgow,  and  had  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money;  but, 
because  the  treaty  provided  for  the  surrender  of  robbers  only,  and 
not  of  those  guilty  of  larceny  or  stealing,  he  was  discharged.  Again, 
a  person  named  Townhend  absconded  from  Newhaven,in  Connecticut| 
with  £100,000,  stolen  by  him  from  a  savings-bank.  He  was  arrested 
in  Liverpool  on  the  30th  July,  1865,  and  he  underwent  no  judicial 
examination,  but  was  privately  detained  in  custody,  and  without  a 
legal  warrant  was  carried  to  America  by  a  Philadelphian  detective 
officer.  This  was  done  because  the  regular  procedure  would  have 
failed.  Representations  were  made  subsequently  to  the  American 
government  on  this  point.  A  further  application  was  recently  made 
to  the  Liverpool  stipendiary  magistrate  to  hear  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement preferred  against  Ernest  Lamirande,  who  had  arrived  in 
Liverpool  from  Canada  in  charge  of  a  French  detective  officer,  and 
was  charged  with  appropriating  £28,000  at  Poictiers.  Mr.  Raffles 
declined  to  investigate  the  case.  The  most  difficult  and  delicate  part 
of  this  subject  was  as  to  the  procedure  which  might  be  required  by  the 
conventions  with  foreign  countries  in  such  cases.  A  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  had,  it  was  thought,  made  certain  alterations  in  this  respect, 
in  a  sense  more  favourable  to  the  application  of  foreign  law.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  there  was  much  jealousy  in  this  country,  fears  being 
entertained  of  practical  abuses  following,  and  of  the  right  of  asylum 
being  infringed  upon.  And  everyone  who  valued  our  constitutional 
freedom  muv<it  respect  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathise  with  this 
jealousy.  But  at  the  same  time  they  must  not  overlook  the  grave  in- 
conveniences and  evils  of  the  want  of  proper  arrangement  between 
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friendly  nations  for  the  surrender  of  persons  who  were  guilty  of  what, 
in  the  view  of  all  countries,  were  held  to  be  criminal  acts.  As  to  the 
procedure  which  might  be  adopted,  he  would,  with  deference,  suggest 
that,  to  facilitate  the  extradition  of  criminals,  on  a  foieign  officer, 
duly  qualified,  arresting  in  this  country  a  person  charged  with  one 
or  more  of  the  crimes  embraced  in  the  treaty  existing  between  this 
government  and  his,  the  production  of  the  warrant  by  the  foreign 
magistrate,  bearing  his  signature  and  the  official  seed,  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  here,  in  the  first  instance,  and  should  justify  the 
temporary  detention  of  the  person  arrested  until  the  arrival  of  the 
necessary  depositions,  if  they  are  not  at  the  time  forthcoming. 
Further,  that  the  accused  having  once  been  placed  in  custody,  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  discharge  hiQi,  or  allow  him  to  be  removed  by 
the  foreign  officer  without  his  having  been  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
which  ought  to  be  done  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrest 
In  many  cases  of  sudden  flight,  where  the  officer  might  be  despatched 
on  an  hour's  notice,  there  was  no  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  depo« 
sitions  required — hence  the  expediency  of  their  being  dispensed  with 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  prisoner  temporarily  detained.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  great  importance  that  extradition  treaties  should  be 
entered  into  with  all  foreign  countries  where  these  do  not  already 
exist  Several  instances  might  be  given  where  the  want  of  them  has 
been  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss.  He  might  mention  that 
very  recently  his  services  were  required  by  the  Prussian  government 
in  a  case  where  a  criminal,  who  had  broken  out  of  a  prison  in  Prussia, 
charged  with  fraud  and  forgery,  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Scotland  ; 
but  there  being  no  convention  or  treaty  between  that  country  and  our 
own,  the  authorities  here  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  arrest 
him  in  this  country  and  transmit  him  to  Prussia.  He  recommended 
that  burglary,  larceny,  and  embezzlement,  should  be  added  to  offisnces 
enumerated  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  and  in  the  convention  with 
France,  and  to  the  list  in  the  former  fraudulent  bankruptcy  also. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Attoun  thought  that  no  one  treaty  could  be  drawn  up  whidi  would 
answer  the  case  of  every  natiou ;  different  treaties  shonld  be  framed,  so  as  to 
make  them  as  aooeptable  as  possible  to  the  respective  ooantries  cooeerned,  and 
therefore  likely  to  work  well  and  harmoniously.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  oo 
Bueh  treaty  might  be  used  for  gettmg  bold  of  political  refugees,  whose  right  of 
asylum  ought  on  no  account  to  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  ToaaiKs,  M.F.,  said  all  were  agreed  that  criminals  ought  to  be  punished 
wherever  they  might  be  found,  but  the  questioo  had  a  national  side.  There  was 
a  duty  which  we  owed  to  ourselves  and  to  our  traditlon8,~namely,  to  maintain 
the  right  of  political  asylum,  and  to  see  that  we  were  not  made  mere  instru- 
ments for  the  oonvenienoe  of  foreign  police.  Lord  Aberdeen's  treaties  with 
France  and  the  United  States  were  bargains  and  experiments,  and  had  not 
worked  well ;  and  that  with  Denmark  was  an  experiment,  and  a  lamentable  .one, 
because  we  bad  bound  ourselves  to  give  up  persons  who  bad  been  tried  in  their 
absence.  An  amending  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  last  session,  but  though  we 
might  trust  Napoleon  III.,  yet  the  siate  of  things  in  France  might  be  altered. 
Besides,  should  we  be  wilUng  to  make  a  similar  concession  to  Oortschakoff, 
Mouraviafl;  or  Bisouuck?    Yet>  if  we  made  a  conesMion  to  France^  we  ahoiiUL 
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have  to  make  the  same  to  all  despotic  countries.  The  speakei^B  opinSon  wms,  tlwt 
the  Foreign  Office  ought  to  make  no  more  diplomatic  haiigaina,  bat  that  we  ongbt 
to  try  to  establish  one  uniform  law  of  extradition,  to  regalate  onr  dealings  in 
the  matter  with  all  states ;  and  that  it  should  be  sach  a  law  as  we  were  quite  san 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  able  and  willing  to  carry  oat  He  had 
therefore  given  notice  that  he  would  ask  Parliament  in  the  next  session  to  re- 
consider the  whole  question,  and  he  submitted  that  in  the  meantime  publie 
opinion  should  be  directed  to  oon&ider  whether  we  have  not  been  drifting  Ihmi 
our  national  moorings  on  the  subject.  French  law  was  opposed  to  all  fclie 
elements  of  our  jurisprudence.  How  should  we  feel  if  a  treaty  was  the  means  of 
consigning  to  imprisonment,  perhaps  to  death,  the  men  whom  we  had  on  oar  soil 
as  refugees?  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  ef  this 
country  would  never  consent  to  waive  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  good  old  law  of 
England. 

Mr.  Dasrel,  Q.C.,  said  that  the  inconvenience  of  making  this  country  a  refbge 
for  foreign  criminals  would  be  intolerable,  and  the  ends  of  justice  conld  not  be 
met  by  trying  such  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  imputed  crimes. 
The  subject  must  be  approached  in  a  temper  of  liberal  confidence  in  the  good  in- 
tentions of  foreign  governments,  and  we  must  fall  back  on  the  development,  neces- 
sary from  increasing  intercourse,  of  that  principle  of  jurisprudence  called  the 
comity  of  nations.  We  could  not  expect  that  all  states  should  have  the  same  form 
of  government.  All  we  could  expect  was  that  all  nations  which  dealt  with  us 
should  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
fiactory  settlement  of  the  question  were,  no  doubt,  great,  but  not  so  great,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  overcome. 

3ir.  Blair  said  that  if  we  have  extradition  at  all,  it  must  be  carried  out  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  and  the  law 
should  be  framed  with  that  object.  A  more  wide  and  general  view  of  the 
question  than  we  have  hitherto  taken  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  really  no  greater  difficulty  in  its  proper  and  mutually  satisfactory  settlement 
than  there  is  in  otherwise  preserving  the  goodwill  of  the  nations  wiUi  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

The  CHAiKifAX  (Mr.  D.  D.  Field)  said  that  the  security  of  society  against 
crime  required  extradition  treaties.  Ancient  practice  was  no  ffuide  in  this 
respect  for  modern  times :  society  had  changed,  and  po  had  its  laws  and 
usages.  But  there  were  four  conditions  which  it  would  be  well  to  obeerve  in 
framing  regulations  on  the  subject.  First,  there  was  already  a  pretty  genetml 
understanding  as  to  what  crimes  rendered  a  man  infamous,  to  the  exclusion  of 
trifling  offences  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  political  crimes  on  the  otber;  and 
his  escape  from  one  country  to  another  ought  not  to  release  a  person  guilty  of 
such  a  crime  from  the  consequences  of  bis  act.  A  class  of  infamous  crimes 
should  therefore  be  constituted  and  defined,  and  extradition  made  generally  appli- 
cable to  ibem.  Secondly,  no  fugitives  claiming  asylum  for  political  offences 
ought,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  given  up.  But  there  should  be  no 
^inpathy  with  murderers,  though  actuated  by  political  motives.  Something 
shoiild  be  done  internationally,  whereby  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes  as  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  might  be  unable  to  get  protection  anywhere. 
Thirdly,  provision  ought  to  be  made  against  what  may  lie  called  fabricated  crioMS, 
that  is,  charges  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  accused.  When  slavery  existed  in  the  Southern  United  Statea,  and  the 
con.«titution  rrquircd  the  extradition  as  between  the  states  of  fugitive  slaves, 
the  Southern  owners,  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  that  extradition  fh>m  Northern 
jurie^  resorted  to  the  charge  of  theft  for  the  purpose,  the  clothes  in  which 
the  slave  ba<l  et^^ped  being  his  master's,  even  if  he  had  brought  nothing  else 
with  him.  So  Kossuth  had  lieen  charged  with  the  theft  of  the  crown  diamonds 
of  Hungary ;  and  the  si^eakcr,  when  travelling  in  Hungary,  met  with  a  lady 
who  believed  with  all  sincerity  that  Kossuth,  while  residing  there,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  theft.  As  a  remedy  for  this  he  suggested  that  a  high  officer  should 
be  established  in  each  country  by  international  agreement,  to  whom  every  case, 
when  otherwise  ripe  for  the  stage  of  actual  extradition,  should  be  submitted  for 
bis  jodgment  whether  the  charge  was  a  bond  /«b  one  or  not.    There  wsre  also 
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caies  not  dinoilv  political,  bat  mixed  ap  with  political  or  qnafii^politioal  initita* 
tions,  as  that  or  the  tUve  Aadenon,  who  killed  his  owner  in  eflSeoting  his  escape. 
It  would  be  the  daty  of  the  great  officer  in  question  to  pronounce  whether  a  charge 
really  came  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaties,  and  the  specter  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  decisions  might  command  as  much  confidence  intemationall  j  as 
those  of  prise  courts.  Fourthly,  the  person  surrendered  ought  to  be  tried  within 
a  fixed  time  after  the  extradition;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  bring  him  to  trial 
within  that  time,  the  government  which  had  surrendered  him  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  demanding  htm  back.  These  four  conditions  being  secured,  the  speaker 
saw  little  difficulty,  either  In  a  satisfoctory  settlement  of  the  question,  if  persons 
representing  the  o|^nions  and  interests  of  the  various  countries  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  or  in  a  satis&ctory  working  of  the  law  which  should  embody  that 
settlement.  It  ought  to  constitute  a  diapter  of  the  international  code  which  he 
had  proposed  in  hLs  address  to  the  Association.  Ex^ttdition  existed  as  between 
the  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  he  believed  that  his  country  would  not  be 
backward  in  adopting  a  general  system  of  extradition  whii^  would  satisfy  the 
common  sense  and  juUloe  of  civUised  mankind,  and  be  serviceable  to  the  world 
at  large. 


MUNICIPAL   LAW, 


BANKBDFT  LAW. 


On   what  Principle   should  a  Bankrupt    Law    be  founded? 

In  additioD  to  the  papers  bj  Mr.  TVHson  and  Mr.  Hawes,  printed 
at  pp.  160  and  168,  Mr.  G.  B.  Ejdd,  LL.B.,  Lend.,  read  a  paper 
on  **  Bankrupt  Law  Amendment,"  in  which  he  criticised  the  Bill 
introdoced  bj  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  especially  as  to  the  restrictions 
proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  action  of  creditors,  and  as  to  the  provi- 
sions giving  an  absolute  discharge  to  a  debtor  paying  six-and- 
eightpence  in  the  pound.  The  author  also  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  and  stated  the  principles  on  which  he  thought  such  a 
law  ought  to  be  founded,  and  was  of  opinion  that  regulations  like  the 
following  ought  to  enter  into  any  measure  prepared  for  its  amend- 
ment. L  That  bankruptcy  in  general  should  be  treated  mainly  as  a 
proceeding  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  whereby,  upon  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy committed,  the  debtor's  effects  are  taken  possession  of  in  order 
to  an  equitable  distribution,  and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  whole 
by  one  or  two  creditors  who  might  be  the  first  to  levy  execution ;  but 
which  ought  not  to  relieve  the  bankrupt  from  his  liabilities  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  could  by  the  Act  of  1849  have  entitled 
him  to  a  first-class  certificate,  unless  with  the  consent  of  a  given 
majority  of  the  creditors ;  the  onus  of  proof  of  misfortune  lying  with 
the  bankrupt.  IL  That  full  power  should  be  given  to  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  creditors  to  wind  up  estates  by  private  deeds,  and  to  free 
the  debtor  from  his  liabilities.  III.  That  in  all  cases  where  insolvency 
has  been  connected  with  recklessness,  negligence^  or  extravagance^  the 
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bankmp*:  •hwA  '-a  ani*»T:ar*ti*  to  ^rnsifsal  I»w.     IT.  That ! 

▼iax'-ir.  »hoc:i-  if  po-nihle,  -e  made  fcr  the  claaiS^tarfoa  of  cre<fitors. 

A  ivhort  pap«r  -sru  aLio  resui  cj  Kr.  C.  B.  Wakdc,  oa  die 
'-  Amendment  ct  uie  Bankripc^j  Lawqc  Ecziac^i,''  prG|M0iag  ahcv»- 
tion«  in  rhe  jiv.  v::b.  «  t\^^  v^  r«ii«i**r  prorce^Saga  Air  the  icmieiy 
of  STnall  -^ebti  sior*  »i2:p.-»  ad  ecccocxical :  w  enaiiLe  credHora  to 
wiLd  up  ih«  e:iU£ii  ct  A  baiikr^pc.  raring  in  legal  anssaaee  onlf 
wh^Te  i:  Ia  neceasarr.  ad  in  oriizurj  eoauKraaZ  a£dn;  aad  to 
ereaee  checks  on  the  iSfciTi.idi?*  girca  bj 
tracting  debts. 

3Cr.  £.  W.  Cox  uid  tlien  vu  one  6am  «f  jencm  vka  1 
Ik  lapoii^  :o  hacd  ots  ;Ji<  whoLft  biuiam  of  ^akn^Gcr  tti  ihe  ( 
JB<i^<».  acd  'Jias  it  v^ul-l  be  caca^cr  aad  atire  cfiec^Ti  a  iisvc  J3  ~ 
^point^d  f':r  ad=Lai«t<r*lng  :a«  raangcir  Iav^  CumneRXiil  i 
opfMAed  ;a  -.hli  Tiev,  'o«I>7i32  ua:  sue  !«■  !:£▼  liad  u  d>^  vsh  tte  lw;f c 
better,  an!  that  ;he  Coonsj  Ccar?  aiigas  tsj  lilj  be  eoorated  into  the 
Ba&knpt-^j  Coir:.  tj:i  ;a*i  ocius  ian«i  the  Ii!gi«  t-I^v  vai.  t&as  wfiafrrg  tka 
trlh'iajL.  w-  cii«r»  ihoil  i  he  it^au  sirs  of  :rj:>x3al  ^  viiciL  the  adainiftratiOK 
of  tae  Lav  cf  '.iiaoi.T*cc7  shoal£  be  ^!ia7uced.  I:  ra  si^c  eniuz^  2or  the  tribaaal 
in  the  £rac  imcani-.e  -jo^ake  pcflHsica  pn^iatMiallT  Tf  the  saaknxpc'i  fanre,  and 
then  u>  h.4:i<i  ot-st  all  q-^ASs^ifiiLS  ccc^tfcsiHi  vi-Ji  Ld  .il^c^scsii^a  to  tke  cre^onL 
Tbe  cacsK  o^  :he  5ft^l::r»  •*/  tiie  etc  baakrspccT  la,-«>  via  toe  lypoiarmcai  of  a 
cr»«L»r«'  uaiipee.  wa>ji.  haTix;  sa  tisie  ui  ietot/t  ia  tae  autss.  hanilri  it  oftr 
€•>  ft  §c:.xitor,  iri«-^««  bill  Gf  :ottS4  <vallow*±d  tie  virile  ifWiTe  Fsr  the  ereduof^a 
Muijpyae  vu  Kbf>ti:i^»d  the  cScial  U9:jcne&  vza:  vxs  paid  ia  ;he  Sxx  i 


bj  ecaiiiu«;«:a.  iz4  «anKq^es2Aj  'sij  aaLuy.  Tliea  laae  ue  £21  ^  tkneymgrn 
ago.  vii:c3  vu  p-L.-sd  '^j  p:>»i  :^  '^*«inxBi:t«e  :j  .TicHi^aal  3iea.  and  bad 
Ci%T>»r::c<»'i«» r%ii:«»-i  in  the  zrea:est  Uil ;re  i^  bizi^npcrj  r»f :r&  evv aoempted. 
The  -ihj^iK  '-..'  -ihe  3*r«5^i:e':ocizitn:7  wm  v.  pk  rid  of  :iie  lawren.  aod  thm 
practical  ^ert  'M«i  h<*eii  ^>  •ii>u'c>  t^  w.rk  :d  ij-*  lavjoa.  A  cn£tor'a 
UMzve  TO'il'i  HOC  az.  i  cii^d  s^k  litenac  hioiieLf  §z£^daai'r  La  ue  boBaaB  to 
marjaf^  i:  proper. 7«  a^d  ii  ilxoet  ail  oa?ed  i;  idii  beii!i  aaaded  OTer  to  tbe 
vAlcAVjr.  Tie  r«a^!:  -na.  ;i:i:  men  wett  'oe?:-:*  :ae  Basknptcf  Covntaod 
pAi»fieii  u  a  siacter  :•  f:r=:.  icd  ;he  so^^t  t:Lcrjx-z£  fruada  were  alauait  ape^y 
perpetraic^i.  iKcatie  iiiere  wai  no  iK7«ca  vao«<  117  it  vaa  to  loak  omdtiiUj 
iato  t&4  :aK«.  and  »  see  %£li:  :he  whoU  zncjacda.  wu  a  fair  aad  hoaert  ooo. 
We  ii^i  f: -untied  -^ur  baajcr:- 1  lav  cs  a  irrc^  prl^aiipl-e.  Hi^hoto  ve  had  beeo 
tr»  .- -^h  :2  '.h*  libL:  0^  r^sv^ii::?  :ie  ZT^idL'-jt  u  the  izj-zrer  aai  the  debtor  as 
the  '.'I  -*7rfi  ZLxr..  A -7  fca^kn?*.  lav  t:  ce  reallj  z^oi-  3:iK  be  'rooded  on  tho 
prl.-.*r;p>  '.Iia:  iiLv.^T-ja.:T  v^*  pr-jfuftm  a  wr:i.r.  I;  '.h'trrf.jre  faeeaoe  the  dn^ 
of  :h*  <:eri''or  to  "hr-.v  :he  ^.an-i*  apoa  vbLch  he  ciaixed  the  anataooe  of  tte 
iav  a£«:  V/  *^isfj  ti-:<«e  viio  had  :ie  ^sislstratiua  cf  ih-e  lav  that  he  had  Bo4 
beea  T*(i^r,^»  -ro  :z.^'..7*''.cj  bj  czlzazlt  -*r  Lt-m*  or  pc^itire  fra&d.  Thm 
prLicp  ^  !ul  -i.-v-  St  Mr.  HA'«'-b=.  ;ia:  the  *az!k7-i;t  I^v  «hor.Id  bareaoChoBg 
to  'to  w!:a  "e  pisjh  merit  of  vrosz-d^er?.  w**  x-:«  daageroos.  If  they  wa« 
lef:  u)  :ce  cr.xl-iai  :«v,  :he  coet  vo-^Id  be  eccrxoas^  and  in  three  1 
of  e^er?  £"*r  :be  ofen-i-rr  would  be  acq:ii;;€-i.  Aie  zionieAt  a  man 
r-ar.iri>c,  :  .e  coir;  iho-li  'ake  p.seessi  -  -if  i.j  ;r;;ertT.  bat  she 
'ipva't^a.  w;  i. :  -.«i  r-  -.•:i  ilaijli^e-i  '.j  iL-s  adojt'oz  .f  «*;ni-»  inch  sT«:em  as  tbe 
t^pO!-.wi*-.*  of  liTiidaron  in  tie  :a^  of  j-ln--«%>:i  xapanies.  A  liqvidafeor, 
«so  kbo**.*!  aiwaji  m  a  9*^l:o V^.  on^e  appcLnreiL  should  take  po-saeaoon  of 
aad  'lvr.:t'r>  ',z.*  «a!~a:e  :::idc7  :::•%  aapersia.oi  cf  ;he  ccirt.  bu:  not  andar  th« 
t  .^•<^>^*\  '.i  :ie  ".r^-i'.cr?.  If  fraii  w^r*  p:  7*1  b^  woild  encpower  the  eoort 
to  p'iil*i  :.-.e  rAikrip'. :-  ;b^  fax-s  wit  tLa;  o'.her  piiPsoii*  g^iil^  of  fraad  wen 
P'3;:iljbed  ^7  :be  cria.iial  d:.nrts.  The  roo:  >f  cbe  cziadng  efiis  vaa,  howcwr, 
tac  cniiion^  tarifnifr,  aad  ho  wgnld  gtt  rid  of  hiai  as  < 
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Br.  TjMLtanun  approved  of  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  incor- 
porating the  creditors,  bat  having  been  incorporated,  they  were  entitled  to 
manage  the  property  in  the  way  which  they  considered  proper  and  expedient. 
At  the  present  moment,  commerdal  men  repudiated  the  pnblic  system  of  dealing 
with  bankmpta'  estates;  bat  the  system  of  private  arrangement  they  constantly 
adopted,  and  he  did  not  see  who  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  them  if  their  minda 
were  made  up.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  private  arrangement  system 
were  three :  in  the  first  place,  to  know,  when  a  debtor  execnted  a  deed  of  assign- 
ment, what  were  the  conditions  which  constituted  its  validity ;  secondly,  to 
compel  a  trostee  to  get  in  the  estate  and  distribute  it  with  economy  and  despatch ; 
and  thirdly,  to  see  that  the  deed  when  executed,  did  not  go  floating  down 
the  current  of  litigation  until  nobody  could  tell  what  its  fate  would  be.  To 
remedy  these  evils  he  suggested  that  when  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  requisite 
number  of  creditors  and  submitted  to  a  procesaof  registration  nut,  a  limited  time 
should  be  g^ven,  within  which  notice  should  be  given  to  the  public  and  to  the 
creditors,  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  coming  in,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of 
that  time  the  registration  of  the  document  should  be  absolute.  The  only  action 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  take  would  be  to  convene  judicially  a 
meeting  of  creditors,  who  would  at  once  take  charge  of  the  property,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  realise  and  distribute  it  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
He  would  not  do  awav  with  the  power  of  effecting  a  composition,  nor,  indeed 
would  he  do  anything  that  would  interfere  arbitrarily  with  the  creditors'  liberty 
of  action. 

Mr.  O.  R.  TnnrAUT  warmly  reccommended  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  system. 
The  liquidator  there  was  an  accountant,  chosen  by  the  creditors.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  over  him  were 
placed  three  creditors,  called  commissioners,  who  acted  as  a  committee  of  super- 
vision. The  accountant  made  choice  of  a  solicitor,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  a 
ringle  step  without  the  special  authority  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  always 
.  on  the  alert,  and  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  any  proceedings  which  were  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  the  creditors.  The  trustee  himself  was 
bound  to  make  periodical  returns  to  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy,  and,  if  he 
made  an  omission,  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  the  public  expense,  called  him  before 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  fear  of  that  summary  procedure  was  so  great  that  it 
was  very  rare  indeed  that  any  complaint  was  made  against  a  trustee.  With 
regard  also  to  claims  which  might  arise  of  a  disputable  nature,  it  was  found  that 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  local  judge  worked  admirably. 

Mr.  Habtdtos  concurred  with  the  last  speaker  that  the  system  of  bankmptey 
in  Scotland  was  superior  to  the  system  adopted  in  England.  Some  of  its  details 
might  no  doubt  be  improved;  but  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  system  were  those 
to  which  we  must  look  if  we  were  to  nave  sound  legislation  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  In  Scotland  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a  special  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  upon  that  teyd  hung  in  a  great  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The 
Bankruptcy  Courts  in  this  country  had  been  a  complete  failure.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  second-rate  tribunals,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  eminence 
of  many  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  preside  over  them ;  and  no  one  could  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  business  in  them  was  often  done  in  a  way  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  tribunal  in  the  country.  There  was  a  further  and  a  fatal 
defect  in  the  system — namely,  that  the  chief  business  of  the  courts  (the  collection 
of  debts)  was  a  mercantile  business,  and  could  only  be  done  efficiently  in  a 
mercantile  feuihion.  The  Bill  introduced  last  session  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
certainlv  consolidated  the  law  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  but  he  did  not 
regret  that  it  had  not  passed,  for  the  reason  chiefly  that  it  continued  the  existence 
of  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy.  With  regard  to  the  property  of  the  debtor,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  winding-up  of  the  estate  should  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  creditors,  who  should  be  solely  responsible  for  the  management  of  what  was 
their  own  property,  and  who  should  appoint  and  supervise  proper  agents  for 
those  portions  of  the  business  which  they  could  not  perform  themselves. 

Mr.  Fowler  did  not  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  mercantile  community  pre- 
ferred a  private  arrangement  to  the  public  system,  but  his  experience  was  that 
that  preference  arose  m>m  a  choice  of  evilsi  and  that  some  attempt  shoald  be 
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made  to  place  these  prirate  arrangements  nnder  Jndfoial  snperviBioii.  They  hod 
opened  the  door  to  an  amount  of  fraud  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Act  of 
1861.  The  creditors  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  estate  would  prodoo^ 
and  creditors  were  manufactured  by  wholesale ;  so  that  three-fourths  In  nomber 
and  value  were  easily  procured.  The  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  men 
who  had  made  these  compositions  were  now  in  a  much  better  position  than  thejr 
erer  were  before.  He  thought  there  should  be  some  judicial  mode  of  testing  th« 
reality  of  the  claims ;  and  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  secured  creditors  should 
not  have  a  voice  in  determining  how  unsecured  creditors  should  have  their  debU 
paid. 

Mr.  T.  Webster,  Q.C,  said  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  the  bank* 
rupt  laws  was,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  the  creation  of  an  age  long  gone  \rf% 
when  a  state  of  circumstances  existed  which  did  not  exist  at  present.  The  law 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  country,  and  he  thought 
the  basis  of  any  future  amendment  should  be  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy as  a  distinct  court.  As  all  attempts  to  amend  the  law  and  r^orm  tb« 
system  had  hitherto  si^qially  ftdled,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
system  itself  was  too  vicious  to  admit  of  reformation.  He  warmly  approved  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson  with  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  the  creditors,  bat 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  present  system  of  liquidation  and  liquidators. 

Mr.  Dakiel,  Q.C.,  remarked  that  the  notion  of  incorporating  the  creditors  was 
not  a  new  idea,  but  it  had  already  been  adopted  in  Manchester,  and  had  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  Some  of  the  principles  involved  in  tlie 
measure  introduced  by  the  government  last  session  were  worthy  of  serious  con- 
idderation — such,  for  instance,  as  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  a  man  to  make 
himself  a  bankrupt,  for  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the  power  of  a  trader  to 
make  himself  a  bankrupt  had  been  used  in  terrorem  to  compel  creditors  to  aeoept 
an  unfair  proposition,  if  a  trader  found  himself  unable  to  pay  20«.  in  the  pound, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  out  a  fair  statement  of  accounts,  verified  upon 
oath,  and  certified  by  a  public  accountant.  No  public  accountant  would  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  attempt  of  a  fraudulent  debtor  to  concoct  debts  for  the  mere  purpoee 
of  elTecting  an  unfair  composition.  There  should  then  be  some  court  in  which 
the  accounts  could  be  filed,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  court, 
on  the  filing  of  the  accountn,  to  give  notice  for  a  meeting  of  creditors.  At  that 
meeting  the  creditors,  having  hud  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  accounts, 
could  at  once  proceed  to  ap|)oint  a  trustee,  as  was  done  in  Scotland,  and  the 
whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  should  then  be  vested  at  once  in  the  body  of 
incorporated  creditors.  If  a  composition  was  offered,  it  might  be  made  competent 
for  the  meeting  by  a  mfgority  in  number  and  three-fourths  in  value,  to  declare 
whether  such  composition  should  be  accept^'d.  As  to  the  trader  himself,  he 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  whether  he  should  be  bankrupt  or  not  That 
should  be  a  question  for  the  creditors  to  determine,  and  also  whether  there  should 
be  a  private  arrangement  or  not. 

Mr.  HoDOKiN  said  the  discussion  had  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature,  both 
to  lawyers  and  commercial  men,  and  he  hoped  stops  would  be  taken  to  embodj 
the  result  of  the  discussion  in  a  report  or  resolution.  It  was  now  evident  that 
public  opinion  was  against  the  continuance  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  that 
commercial  men  were  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  and  private  settlement  of  aflfhira 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  be 
represented,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  system  might  be  eatis- 
factorily  adopted. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rtlakd  concurred  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  other  speaken^ 
that  no  reform  of  the  bankrupt  law  would  be  satisfactory  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  the  existing  Bankruptcy  Courts. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  there  was  an  erroneous  notion  abroad  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  Scotch  system.  It  had  one  great  demerit,  which  would 
always  prevent  its  being  adopted  here,  and  that  was  that  every  estate  must  be 
brought  into  sequestration.  Then,  again,  ho  disputed  the  economy  of  the  Scotch 
system.  From  the  report  of  the  Accountant-General  of  Scotland  it  appMred  that 
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in  1861-2  the  ooats  of  winding  up  the  estates  bronght  under  his  control  amounted 
to  nearlj  18  per  cent.,  and  5ie  law  charges  to  9  per  cent.,  while  in  the  case  of 
estates  wound  up  bj  compMition  that  were  not  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  court,  the  costs  were  7i  per  cent.,  and  the  law  charges  1^  per  cent.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  great  advantage  was  derived  ftom  winding  up  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  under  the  management  of  the  creditors  instead  of  that  of  the  court. 
All  that  was  wanted  in  England  was  the  abolition  of  the  court  altogether,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  oflBcer  to  initiate  all  proceedings,  leaving  the  management 
to  the  creditors  themselves. 

The  PaBsiDBMT  said  that  the  discussion  had  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  There  had  been  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  special  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy,  and  there  had  also  been  a 
strong  opinion  in  fiivour  of  something  which  on  the  whole  should  resemble  the 
system  which  had  now  for  some  years  prevailed  in  Scotland.  It  was  also  gene« 
rally  admitted  that  the  ensting  system  relating  to  trust  deeds  was  rotten  to  tho 
ooro. 


consolidahok  of  the  law. 

What  would  be  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  Law  of  England 
to  a  Compendious  Form  ? 

The  papers  on  this  questdon,  by  Mr.  McQaeen^  Q.C.,  and  Dr. 
Fankhorsty  will  be  found  at  pp.  176,  182. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastihos  :  We  were  mueh  indebted  last  night  to  our  distin- 
ffuished  friend,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  for  an  exposition  of  the  opinions  which 
he  entertains  with  regard  to  codification.  As  you  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Field  has 
suooeeded  in  codifying  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  we  are  now  about  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  something  of  a  similar  character  for 
this  country.  The  Association  has  lately  moved  in  the  matter,  and  I  will  state 
briefly  what  are  the  different  motives  which  have  induced  the  Council  to  endea- 
vour to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  the  subject  of  reducing 
the  law  to  a  compendious  form.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  an  example 
before  us  in  the  labours  of  the  New  York  .commissioners.  We  felt  that  an 
example  had  been  set  and  a  precedent  given,  which  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look, if  we  were  sincerely  dedrous  thai  something  should  be  done  in  the  matter ; 
and  not  only  had  we  the  labours  of  the  New  York  commissioners  to  fall  back 
upon,  but  there  were  also  the  results  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  commission  for 
preparing  a  oode  of  laws  for  India.  That  commission  has  already  completed  and 
presented  to  Parliament  that  portion  of  the  code  which  relates  to  the  devolution 
of  property,  real  and  personal.  Many  have  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
a  complete  codification  of  all  our  law,  and  when  reminded  that  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  there  is  already  the  Code  Napoleon^  they  are  apt  to  say,  '^That  may  do 
very  well  for  Frenchmen  and  for  the  French  law,  but  we  are  Englishmen,  and 
have  Engli^  law."  But  when  we  have  before  our  eyes  two  examples  of  codifying 
English  Taw,  the  one  of  a  code  actually  complete,  and  the  other  of  a  code  in  the 
process  of  completion,  I  think  this  objection  is  practically  disposed  of.  Among 
ourselves  there  have  already  been  several  pieces  of  work  done  which  will  un- 
doubtedW  clear  the  way  for  us.  We  have  had,  through  the  operations  of  the 
Statute  Law  Commission,  a  considerable  clearance  of  the  statute  law  in  the  way  of 
expurgation  of  obsolete  acts.  I  believe  that  that  work  is  now  actually  completed. 
Of  late  years,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  the  statutes, 
as,  for  instance,  the  criminal  statutes.  Before  the  establishment  of  County 
Courts,  and  before  those  courts  were  invested  with  the  large  powers  they  now 
possess,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  which  now  comes  before  the  County  Court 
jndgee  was  carried  on  befiore  the  Common  Law  judges  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

B2 
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The  snitoTS  bad  the  adrantage  of  having  their  canae  tried  by  men  who  were  able 
to  go  into  the  whole  subject,  which  is  not  now  the  case ;  and  it  moat  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  in  reference  to  the  changes  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  administratTon  of  the  law,  that  the  law  itself  should  be  in  a 
fragmentary,  dispersed,  and  even  doubtftil  shape.  Looking  at  the  wide  Joriadio* 
tion  which  is  now  conferred  upon  the  County  Court  Judges,  the  consideration 
forces  itself  upon  our  minds  whether  we  ought  any  longer  to  allow  the  law  of 
England  to  remain  in  a  confused  form.  Let  me  ask  you  to  observe  the  oonditiona 
under  which  the  County  Court  Judges  have  now  to  administer  the  law.  I  tbink 
the  country  owes  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ability  and  seal  with  wliich 
thcr^  discharge  their  duties.  They  have  an  optional  jurismction  to  any  amonnti 
and  they  are  also  invested  with  equitable  jurisdiction  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  day  any  County  Court  Judge  may  not  have 
before  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  constantly  before  him,  caace  of 
quite  as  much  importance  as  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  But  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  bar ;  they  have  no  access  to  a  law  library ;  and  tlMy 
have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  brother  Judges.  They  have  to  do  thdr  bnainess 
in  a  very  rapid  way ;  and  to  say  that  under  those  circumstances  they  are  to 
administer  justice  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  fifteen  Judges  and  the  Vioe-Chan- 
cellors  is  to  demand  an  absolute  impossibility.  Now,  so  far  from  suppodng  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  Judges  will  ever  be  curtailed  in  this  conntiy, 
I  believe  that  in  future  years  it  will  be  considerably  extended ;  the  diqwaitioii 
being  to  grant  year  by  year  a  larger  jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts.  There  ia  no 
question  but  that  a  codification  of  the  law  would  enable  the  County  Court  Judges 
to  administer  justice  in  a  better  form  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  Iny 
as  the  law  remains  io  its  present  fragmentary  state.  In  1864,  at  the  Yon 
meeting  of  the  Association,  we  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  firom  Sir  Jamea 
Wilde  a  powerful  and  lucid  address  in  favour  of  consolidating  and  digesting  tiie 
case  law — ^throwing  out  all  that  is  antiquated  and  obsolete,  and  giving  the  rest 
as  an  exposition  of  what  the  unwritten  law  of  England  actually  is.  Having 
carefully  considered  the  subject,  the  Council  of  the  Association,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  sent  a  deputation  to  Earl  Russell,  praying  that  either  a  Royal  Commission 
should  be  issued,  or  some  other  steps  taken  to  frame  a  digest  of  the  case  law  of 
England.  The  subject,  however,  has  remained  much  in  the  same  condition  that 
all  other  subjects— except  that  of  electoral  reform — have  remained  in  during  last 
session.  The  time  of  Parliament  has  been  so  much  taken  up  with  party  contests 
that  nothing  has  been  done,  although  Earl  Russell  stated  that  the  subject  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  government.  Allow  me  to  add.  that  our  notion 
was  that  the  work,  so  far  as  the  case  law  was  concerned,  was  to  be  undertaken  as 
a  whole,  and  not  taken  piecemeal.  One  question  which  has  been  raised  upon  the 
subject  is,  how  are  you  to  provide  for  changes  in  the  law  ?  My  answer  is,  that 
a  change  in  the  code  itself  might  be  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  you  make 
changes  in  the  existing  laws — namely,  by  le^slation.  In  former  times,  when  the 
substantive  law  was  found  unsuited  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the  people. 
it  was  evaded  by  legal  fictions.  So,  as  Mr.  Maine  has  shown,  it  has  been  in  all 
countries.  The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  law  for  centuries  consisted  of  fictions 
invented  by  the  Roman  lawyers  to  evade  the  precise  terms  of  the  twelve  tables. 
At  a  f\irther  stage  of  civilisation,  a  system  ot  equity  is  invented  to  modify  the 
harshness  of  the  law.  But  after  a  certain  period,  the  time  comes  in  all  countries 
when  direct  legislation  makes  the  law  suitable  for  the  people's  wants.  That 
time  has  arrived  in  England,  and  therefore  it  is  time  that  we  had  a  code;  and 
the  code  when  established  will  be  easily  and  naturally  modified,  as  occasion 
arises,  by  legislation.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  done  for  us  the  same  work  here 
as  Mr.  Dudley  Field  has  done  for  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  at  the  m-esent 
moment  there  are  obstacles  in  the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  in  the  prejudices  of 
the  bar  and  of  the  Judges.  It  is  diflicult,  too,  to  get  any  work  in  the  nature  of  a 
code  adopted  by  Parliament.  Lord  Brougham  has  often  dwelt  on  that  diflienlty. 
Mr.  Greaves  prepared  a  criminal  code  many  years  since  with  rare  learning  and 
ability ;  but  it  was  not  passed  by  Parliament,  and  has  since  lain  on  the  sbdf. 
But  at  any  rate  some  step  might  be  made.  If  we  cannot  have  a  code,  we  msj 
have  a  digest ;  that  would  bo  a  much  lees^  goed,  but  it  would  not  bo  valueless. 
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I  troBt  the  Conndl  will  oontinae  to  press  the  subject  on  the  gOYemment,  for  ther« 
18  Done  more  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DuDLST  FiXLD :  So  much  was  Mud  last  night,  both  by  myself  and  others, 
upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  left  to  be  said.  If  in  the  few 
remarks  I  intend  to  make  I  am  disposed  to  go  further  than  Blr.  Hastings,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  presume  to  know  as  well  as  he  does  the 
condition  of  England,  or  what  it  may  want,  or  what  may  suit  the  temper  of 
Parliament  and  the  people.  The  primary  difficulty,  I  think,  lies  in  the  separation 
of  law  and  equity.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  code  or  a  digest,  you  find  yourselves 
obliged  to  nu&e  two  with  a  double  set  of  rules.  Now,  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  wonld  be  any  difficulty  in  fhsing  law  and  equity.  In  your  County  Courts 
I  understand  that  that  is  already  done.  [The  President :  By  no  means  entirely.] 
But  it  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  understand  that  they  have  equitable 
jurisdiction,  and  that  they  administer  both  the  equitable  and  legal  jurisdiction  in 
the  same  salt.  [The  President :  No.]  Then  I  can  only  say,  that  that  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  still  more.  Only  imagine  a  Judge  being  called  upon 
to  give  a  decision  one  way  in  one  case  and  another  in  another.  What  tou  want  is 
the  same  mode  of  procedure  in  all  cases,  and  that  legal  and  equitable  remedies 
should  be  given  in  the  same  suit.  Ton  must  have  specific  performance,  the 
administration  of  estates,  and  many  things  not  obtained  by  a  purely  legal 
process.  What  you  require  is,  that  there  should  be  but  one  mode  of  procedure 
in  obtaining  the  prevention  of  a  wrong,  and  in  securing  redress  for  a  wrong,  after 
it  has  been  committed.  Then  the  question  comes,  whether  you  shall  have  a  code 
or  a  digest.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  a  digest. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  single  chapter  of  the  law  with  regard  to  factors.  How  can 
you  have  a  digest  that  would  not  mislead  the  people,  and  that  would  not  be  worse 
than  useless  ?  A  digest  of  the  case  law  of  factor  and  principal  would  simply  result 
in  misleading  and  entangling,  because  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives 
the  rest  of  the  law,  and  has  an  over-ruling  power.  Without  taking  that  into 
accoant,  you  would  only  be  misleading  the  people.  Then,  again,  what  are  you  to 
do  when  there  are  two  conflicting  decisions?  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  may 
decide  in  one  way,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  another ;  and  the  case  then 

foes  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  let  it  go  off  upon  some  immaterial  point, 
n  such  a  case,  you  would  be  obliged  to  itlke  one  or  other  decision,  and  that 
would  in  reality  be  making  a  code.  And  then  if  Parliament  adopted  this  bad 
law,  where  would  you  be  ?  You  are  no  doubt  aiming  after  a  code,  and  the  question 
is,  how  are  you  to  get  it  ?  You  want  to  go  first  through  the  transition  stage  of 
a  digest,  and  I  understand  the  question  now  for  consideration  to  be,  whether  you 
should  go  through  that  process  or  attempt  the  other.  My  own  enerience  is,  that 
when  you  want  a  thing  you  should  strike  directly  for  it,  and  if  you  fail  then, 
endeavour  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  you  can.  Mr.  Hastings  says  the  difficulty  is 
in  getting  an  enactment  of  Parliament,  but  does  he  propose  to  get  a  digest 
enactment  ?  You  must,  I  think,  have  a  law-making  power,  or  the  whole  thing 
would  be  of  no  use.  If  you  simply  give  a  digest  of  cases  you  may  have  half- 
a-dozen  one  way,  and  half-a-dozen  another ;  and  you  would  only  get  involved 
in  interminable  disputes  as  to  what  the  law  really  was.  But  if  you  say,  «*  This 
is  or  should  be  the  law,"  you  get  rid  of  all  difficulty.  As  to  going  at  once  for 
all  you  desire,  I  know  this  much—that  the  Parliament  of  England  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  whatever  the  people  of  England  will,  you  will  carry 
through  Parliament,  whatever  opposition  may  be  raised  to  it.  If  you  all 
agree  that  you  want  a  code,  and  that  a  digest  is  the  means  of  obtuning  it,  you 
will  soon  get  it.  Then  how  is  the  legislature  to  accomplish  the  object  you  have 
in  view  ?  In  America,  the  tinkering  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York  under- 
went in  passing  was  the  worst  thing  that  happened  to  them.  But  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  code  is  the  facility  it  afibrds  for  amendment.  A  facility 
of  amending  with  accuracy  and  without  disturbing  the  essting  law,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  benefits,  as  constant  amendments  are  required  in  small  details.  I 
may  add  that  so  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  New  York  to  alter  the  code  of 
procedure  in  any  essential  way. 

Sia  Eabdlet  Wilmot  :  As  one  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  I  am  anxious  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  thdr  duties  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  law  and 
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equity.  We  have  a  common  law  joriBcliction  and  an  equitable  Jnrlsdletioo,  ih6 
latier  being  limited,  but  Btill  being  of  greater  extent  than  our  common  law 
jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  administer  law  and  equity  in  the  same 
suit,  although  we  do  it  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  building.  Each  is 
carried  on  separately  and  distinctly.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  often  take 
upon  myself,  and  I  believe  other  County  Court  judges  do  the  same  (thoQ{^ 
perhaps  against  the  law)  to  mix  up  equity  with  law,  aud  I  shall  continue  to  do 
BO  until  I  am  called  over  the  coals  for  it.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  the 
County  Court  judges,  travelling  as  they  do  all  over  the  country  and  being  unable 
to  carry  a  library  with  them,  to  have  access  to  the  voluminous  law-books  which 
alone  could  guide  to  an  uniformity  of  decision,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoet 
importance  to  them  that  there  should  be  a  more  simplified  arrangement  of  the 
law.  If  we  could  in  one  small  box  carry  all  that  we  required,  it  would  Im- 
mensely simplify  our  labours,  and  bring  the  law  more  immediately  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  We  live  now  in  an  age  when  difBculties  apparently  in- 
superable must  be  and  are  overcome.  If  anybody  had  told  us  some  years  ago 
that  £ng1and  and  America  would  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to 
interchange  sentiments  of  friendship,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  credited,  yet 
such  is  actually  the  case  now.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress  and  advanoe- 
ment,  and  also  in  an  age  of  law  reform,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  some- 
thing accomplished  even  in  the  direction  of  codifying  the  English  law.  The 
subject  is  one  which  has  occupied  my  mind  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  before 
the  establishment  of  this  Association,  I  published  a  small  work,  in  which  I 
pointed  out  how  a  measure  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Dudley  Field  has  carried 
out  in  America  might  be  enacted  as  the  Code  Victoria.  I  must  say  that  it  is  not 
altogether  without  a  feeling  of  jealousy  that  I  see  our  American  brethren  going 
so  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  work.  But  in  this  country  there  are  many  diificnlties  to 
contend  with.  The  head  of  the  legal  profession  is  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  with 
the  other  duties  he  has  to  perform,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  position  of  the  Liord  Chancellor,  to  entertain  any  great  measure  of 
law  reform.  In  order  to  secure  that  there  should  be  law  reform,  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  department  of  the  Crown  by  which  measures  of  this  magni- 
tude should  be  initatcd.  In  my  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  apoointed  by  the 
Crown  a  permanent  bodv  of  commissioners,  not  displaceable  by  Parliament,  but 
headed,  if  you  like,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  duties 
of  that  commission  should  be  to  prepare  and  initiate  such  reforms  as  become 
desirable  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cox :  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  Those  means  divide  themselves  into 
the  two  questions  of  consolidation  and  codification.  I  listened  very  attentively 
to  Mr.  Field,  and  was  happy  to  hear  his  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  question  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  code ;  but  the 
question  is,  can  it  be  made  to  work  after  it  is  constructed  ?  Hitherto  a  great 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  different  meaning  which  different  individualB 
attach  to  words  used  in  a  legal  sense.  It  is  frequently  determined  that  certain 
words  have  a  certain  meaning  in  a  certain  place,  but  if  you  change  them  or  trans- 

Sose  them,  the  question  arises,  what  is  their  meaning  then  ?  I  should  like  to 
ear  from  Mr.  Field  how  that  difficulty  has  been  got  over  in  America.  In  the 
case  of  the  Code  Naiwlcon^  the  decisions  upon  the  code  fill  something  like  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  code  itself,  so  that  however  small  the  compass 
within  which  you  reduce  the  law  itself,  it  still  cannot  be  read  alone.  In  practice 
the  French  lawyer  has  as  much  to  do  as  the  English  lawyer,  and,  I  believe,  the 
same  has  been  the  case  at  New  York.  For  my  own  part  I  should  recommend  the 
consolidation  of  the  law,  and  I  may  add  that  the  number  of  decisions  upon  the  Acts 
which  have  teen  consolidated  have  been  wonderfully  small.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  intioducliig  amendment  after  amendment  into  the  law  is  most  objectionable, 
and,  as  an  instance,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  measure  passed  last  session  in 
reference  to  sanitary  questions  was  a  perfect  disgrace.  Instead  of  rei>ealing 
previous  statutes,  it  simply  provided  that  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Act  then 
passed  should  be  lawful,  and  the  result  is  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  ft 
constant  reference  to  previous  Acts. 
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Mr.  JoaauA  Wiuiams,  Q.C. :  Having  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  qnestion,  I 
am  fully  sensible  of  the  difficult  task  we  have  before  us.  The  difQcultiea  are  great. 
I  think,  however,  that  thej  might  all  be  overcome,  if  we  can  only  obtain  sufficient 
time,  sufficient  money,  and  sufficient  men  for  the  performance  of  the  labour.  It 
will  take  a  long  time ;  the  saoner,  therefore,  it  is  commenced  the  better.  With 
regard  to  money,  if  you  look  at  the  enormous  and  increasing  wealth  of  thia 
country,  and  the  sums  that  are  spent  in  railroads  and  other  public  works,  you 
cannot  but  feel  satisfied  that  so  wealthy  a  country  could  easily  afford  the  money 
required,  if  the  pnblio  at  large  were  but  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  task. 
The  great  thing  is  to  choose  the  right  men ;  and  I  believe  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  the  only  course  that  can  be  pursued  is  first  to  choose  the  most  able  men  that 
can  be  obtained  in  each  department  of  the  law,  and  then  to  place  confidence  in 
the  men  so  chosen.  This  is  what  is  done  in  other  affairs  of  human  life.  Is  your 
dearest  friend  dangerously  ill  ?  Ton  send  for  the  ablest  physidan  you  can  find, 
and  place  the  patient  entirely  under  his  care.  Are  you  at  war  with  a  neighbouring 
state  ?  Tou  choose  the  best  general  you  can  find,  and  place  yoor  army  entirely 
under  his  command.  I  think  that  codification  and  amendment  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  You  must  amend  as  you  go  on.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how 
important  will  be  the  functions  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  digesting 
and  codifying  the  law  depending  on  decided  cases.  These  functions  are  now  per- 
formed only  by  the  House  of  I^rds,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction. 
It  is  not  fdways  easy  to  say  whether  and  to  what  extent  two  decided  cases  are 
actually  at  variance ;  and  if  they  be  at  variance,  no  power  but  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal  oan  now  finally  reconcile  them.  I  think,  therefore,  that  those 
to  whom  this  task  should  be  committed  should  be  the  very  ablest  men,  taken 
both  from  the  bar  and  from  the  bench ;  for  I  look  upon  the  task  proposed  as  by 
no  means  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Judge.  I  think  that  a  mere  digest  of  our  law 
would  not  only  be  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  confiicting  decisions 
which  have  been  made,  but  that,  if  made,  it  would  hold  us  up  to  the  ridicule  of 
all  civilised  nations.  Those  who  look  narrowly  into  the  existing  laws  of  England, 
especially  the  law  of  property,  with  a  view  to  reduce  it  to  a  compendious  form, 
will  find  its  anomalies  and  absurdities  come  out  so  strongly  as  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  its  amendment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  law  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  married  woman  is  trustee  of  a  landed  estate.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
appoints  a  new  trustee,  and  the  woman  is  bound  by  a  decree  of  the  court  to 
concur  with  her  husband  in  conveying  the  trust  estate  to  a  new  trustee  upon  the 
subsisting  trusts.  By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  she  is  bound  to  go  before  a 
commissioner  or  a  Judge  to  be  separately  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  her 
concurrence  is  without  the  compulsion  of  her  husband.  Now,  what  could  be 
more  absurd  P  She  gives  her  concnrrence  b^  the  compulsion  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  she  is  absolutely  obliged  to  do  it,  and  yet  this  solemn  and  expen- 
sive farce  is  gone  through  every  time  a  married  woman  conveys  real  estates  on 
the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee.  Again,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  competent 
for  any  person  indebted,  both  by  bond  and  simple  contract,  to  vary  by  his  will  the 
rights  of  his  own  creditors,  so  far  as  they  may  have  to  be  paid  out  of  his  real 
estate.  It  may  be  right  that  bond  creditors  should  be  preferred  to  simple  con- 
tract creditors,  or  it  may  be  right  that  all  creditors  of  whatever  Idnd  should  be 
paid  ratcably,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  right  that  the  decision  of  this  question 
should  be  left  to  the  debtor  himself.  I  have  myself  tried  to  reduce  to  a  com- 
pendious form  certain  branches  of  the  law  of  England—namely,  the  laws  of  real 
and  personal  property— with  a  view  to  make  them  intelligible  to  students.  Any- 
body who  reads  the  text  writers  would  suppose  that  the  law  is  clear  and  plain ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  blink  the  difficulties,  and  do  not  trouble  beginners  with 
anything  that  is  not  well  established.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  codification  of 
the  law,  though  difficult,  is  not  impracticable  ;but  I  see  no  use  in  a  mere  digest  of 
the  existing  law,  except  with  a  view  to  amendment  and  coditication.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Field  that  he  encountered  so  much  opposition  from  the  members 
of  his  own  profession.  With  regard  to  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
in  England,  I  believe  that  if  the  work  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent 
.persons,  but  little  objection  would  be  raised  by  them.  The  best  test  of  a  man's 
ability  is  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  professional  brethren.     None 
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Bbould  be  employed  in  so  great  a  work  but  those  who  eigoj  the  oonfldence  of  the 


Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.:  I  must  say  that,  until  I  had  heard  the  disonssion  to-day.  I  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  preparing  a  digest  instead  of  a  oode.  Bat 
having  heard  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  to-day,  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
cur in  the  accuracy  of  everything  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Field,  and  I  am 
delighted  at  the  confirmation  which  his  remarks  have  received  from  Mr.  WiliianiB. 
I  see  now  that  if  we  were  to  publish  a  digest  with  all  the  existing  glaring  abrardi- 
ties  of  the  law,  we  should  hold  ourselves  up  to  the  ridicule  of  dyilised  nationi. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  example  of  America,  and  when  we  find  men  living 
under  democratic  institutions  submitting  their  will  and  mind  to  the  judgment  of 
men  exercising  their  powers  for  the  public  good,  we  may  be  safe  in  ooncladfng 
that  there  is  nothing  latent  there,  either  in  the  civil  or  the  criminal  code,  thnt 
will  be  dangerous  to  civil  or  religious  liberty.  I  perfectly  agree  with  some  of 
the  remarks  which  have  already  been  made,  that  in  making  a  compendium  of  tbe 
law,  the  best  statement  of  the  law  would  be  found  to  consist  in  the  use  of  the 
most  careful  expressions  and  the  most  exact  and  concise  language.  An  obsemi- 
tion  fell  from  Mr.  Field  as  to  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  In  principle  thnt  hee 
already  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Dudley  Field  :  Allow  me  one  word  in  answer  to  Mr.  Oox  as  to  the 
diflicttlty  of  constructing  a  code.  In  New  York  we  have  the  most  absurd  JndloUl 
system  that  ever  existed,  and  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  diAonltj  in 
construing  anything  new,  but  up  to  this  day  there  have  not  been  four  questioM 
in  dispute  with  regard  to  our  code.  It  is  as  completely  settled  as  anything  oTor 
was.  And  here  let  me  ask,  if  there  was  ever  a  statute  under  heaven  that  under- 
went so  much  construction  as  Magna  Gharta.  And  who  could  measnre  tte 
benefit  which  Magna  Charta  has  conferred  upon  this  country? 

The  Presideht:  After  the  very  full,  most  eloquent,  and  powerful  diflcnasion 
we  have  had,  the  time  has  arrived  when  I  should  sum  up  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  one  word  to  say  on  a  matter  somewhat  personal  to  myself. 
This  morning  I  delivered  a  written  address  on  the  business  of  this  Department 
and  upon  such  topics  as  occurred  to  me.  In  that  address,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  I  spnke  about  it  as  a  matter  on  which  there  was  a  general  agreement, 
that  we  should  proceed  in  the  course  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Wilde,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  digest  prepared  preparatory  to  a  code.  That  was  a  point  upon 
which  it  seemed  to  me  there  would  be  the  most  general  agreement ;  but  I  conliBss 
that  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  this  room  has  opened  my  mind  sdll 
further.  In  one  case,  a  man  speaking  of  a  digest,  has  meant  %  digest  which  is  to 
be  a  mere  putting  down  into  writing  of  all  the  case  and  text  law,  be  it  conflicting 
or  be  it  not,  which  obviously  is  a  thing  which  could  not  be  embodied  in  an  Act  (S 
Parliament ;  while  in  another  case  a  man  speaking  of  a  digest,  has  meant  some- 
thing which  is  to  include  in  itself  the  elements  of  a  code.  I  think  that  no  dis- 
cussion has  ever  taken  place  in  which  the  matter  has  been  so  plainly  brought 
out  as  it  has  been  to-day.  I  think  that  result  Is  very  much  owing  to  the  practical 
experience  and  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Field.  The  great  difficulty  hitherto  has 
been  to  get  an  assembly  in  the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently  larg3  to  be,  in  any 
sense,  considered  the  whole  assembly  for  practical  purposes  who  will  apply  their 
minds  to  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  I  sat  day  by  day  on  the  committee  which 
took  into  consideration  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  statntcs. 
We  took  the  existing  law ;  we  had  as  our  assessor,  and  friend»  and  adviser,  tiie 
gentleman  who  had  drawn  up  the  proposed  Bill,  and  we  called  him  to  acoonnt 
for  every  change  be  had  introduced  into  the  existing  law.  The  result  of  our 
labours  was  a  Bill  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  We  do  not  any 
that  it  is  perfect,  and  we  were  chary  of  introducing  any  amendment  of  the  law 
that  was  not  obvious.  In  that  respect  we  may  probably  have  lagged  a  little 
behind.  With  regard  to  the  questions  more  immediately  under  consideration,  I 
think  that  if  Parliament  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  to  go 
carefully  through  a  Bill  prepared  by  such  commissioners  as  we  might  secure, 
then  I  believe  Parliament  would,  worked  upon  by  public  opinion,  be  induced  to 
act  in  the  spirit  and  course  which  have  been  suggested. 
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CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS. 

What  Conditions  or  Limitations  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Power  of  disposing  in  Perpetuity  of  Property ^  real  or  personal, 
for  charitable  or  other  public  purposes  9 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  question,  by  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr, 
Bunting,  to  be  found  at  pp.  189  and  195,  a  third  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fawokti.  After  distinguishing  between  the  old  mortmain  laws 
and  the  modem  system,  often  incorrectly  designated  by  that  name, 
he  briefly  stated  the  existing  restrictions  on  charitable  gifts.  He 
then  proceeded  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  arguments  alleged 
in  favour  of  the  present  system,  contending  that  those  arguments 
have  lost  their  former  cogency,  and  showing  that  under  modem 
legislation,  land  in  the  hands  of  charities  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be 
"  locked  up  from  commerce  "  ;  that  there  is  no  practical  danger,  at 
the  present  day,  of  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  to  induce  dying 
persons  to  make  charitable  gifts;  and  that  the  "unjust  disinherison  of 
heirs,"  which  it  had  been  said  would  result  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
existing  restrictions  on  charitable  gifts,  is  probably  an  unfounded 
apprehension.  There  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  rules  of  the  law 
which,  while  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  gifts  for  charitable 
purposes,  yet  showed  the  greatest  favour  to  charitable  trusts  when 
once  established.  The  evils  attending  the  existing  law  of  charitable 
gifts  were  many — for  example,  the  litigation  occasioned  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  such  gifts,  the  complexity  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  great  number  of  exceptions  introduced  by  different 
enactments,  the  multiplication  of  secret  or  honorary  trusts,  and  the 
fiulures  which  constantly  occurred  of  the  useful  and  benevolent 
designs  of  charitable  donors.  The  paper  concluded  with  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  charitable  gifts. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Pakxrubst  :  We  have  a  great  and  difficult  subject  before  us;  the  eidstiog 
system  is  mischievous,  iQCOiisequeut,  and  practically  indefensible.  Two  extreme 
views  are  presented ;  the  party  adopting  one  of  these  views  says  that  interference 
with  the  present  mode  would  be  spoliation ;  the  party  adopting  the  other,  holds 
that  interference  with,  and  alteration  of,  the  present  system  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  the  case  where  a  man  desires  to  make  the  State  his  heir,  what  is  there 
in  snob  an  act  which  entitles  him  to  exercise  a  posthumous  authority  over  his 
property?  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  instant  the  perpetuity  term  for  which 
any  property  is  glTen  had  lapsed,  then  the  gift  would  no  longer  be  used  for 
the  public  purposes.  The  principle  now  submitted  for  consideration  is,  that  if  a 
man  wishes  to  make  the  State  his  heir,  and  if  he  has  devoted  his  property  to  that 
purpose  by  a  regard  for  the  public  good,  he  ought  to  have  a  certain  time  wiihln 
which  his  special  intention  might  be  fully  exercised ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  that 
time,  if  be  thought  the  State  worthy  enough  to  be  the  master  of  his  property,  he 
ought  to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  prudence  of  those  who 
would  have  the  management  of  it  to  believe  that  they  would  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  spirit.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  limitation  of  the  intention  of  the 
donor  is  to  be  argued.  la  proportion  as  our  civilisation  progresses,  and  the 
obstadss  of  time  and  place  become  less,  we  get  more  perception  of  a  national 
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Borne  of  our  charitable  trosts  are  profitably  managed ;  but  eren  with  them  there 
are  the  evils  attaohing  to  a  oon-resident  proprietary.  The  agents,  as  managers, 
have  not  the  same  sympathy  with  what  is  going  on  around  them,  which 
real  proprietors  would  naturally  and  necessarily  have.  I  differ  ttom  the 
view  of  Mr.  Bunting,  who  seems  to  forget  that  the  estates  of  the  landed 
gentry  cannot  be  tied  up  beyond  a  certain  period.  In  the  case  of  private 
mterests  there  are  always  the  recurring  wants  and  necessities  of  families 
to  induce  sales,  but  in  the  case  of  charity  estates  you  have  agidnst  them  the 
interests  of  the  secretaries  and  others  whose  emoluments  and  influence  depend 
upon  the  holding  of  these  lands,  and  make  them  adverse  to  sales.  You  have, 
moreover,  against  sales  the  necessitv  in  each  case  of  a  long  and  often  wearisome 
negotiation  with  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Bunting  :  I  think  no  alteration  in  the  law  Is  needed  at  all,  and  my 
only  fear  la  the  public  interest  is,  whether  the  existing  law,  instead  of  being  too 
strict,  is  strict  enough.  I  think  there  Is  no  economical  reason  why  the  distinction 
between  real  and  personal  property  should  not  remain.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  parliamentary  committees  conclusively  established  that  no  alteration 
was  necessary.  The  real  and  serious  question  lor  discussion  relates  to  the  new 
doctrine,  whether  the  application  of  the  principle  of  perpetuity  which  prevails 
in  the  case  of  private  property,  should  be  carried  to  the  case  of  property  intended 
by  donors  to  be  devoted  to  public  purposes.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  have 
been  well  and  fairly  stated  in  the  papers  which  have  been  read.  One  thing  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  this  country,  there  will  have  to  be 
exempted  fh>m  the  operation  of  the  proposed  new  law  such  property  as  is  intended 
to  serve  religious  purposes.  If  such  property  is  included  in  the  operation  of  the 
law,  a  serious  difficulty  will  arise  and  cause  embarrassment,  which  it  is  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  and  upon  every  other  consideration,  to  avoid.  You 
will  never  get  to  a  practical  settlement  of  the  question  if  you  include  property 
intended  for  religious  purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  include  it,  you 
get  into  (his  difficulty,  that  so  large  a  class  of  property  will  be  exempted  as  to 
make  the  application  of  the  proposed  principle  very  partial.  Then  the  question 
as  to  whether  certain  property  is  or  is  not  intended  for  a  religious  purpose  will 
be  more  or  less  intricate,  and  that  will  meet  you  In  the  case  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  charities  of  the  country.  Unless  we  have  a  perfectly  IVee  system  which  left 
the  matter  exempt  from  all  legal  interference  and  control,  we  shall  do  under  the 
new  system  just  that  which  is  one  of  the  things  we  wish  to  prevent — give  facilities 
for  the  perpetration  of  what  Lord  Brougham  has  called  frauds  on  the  law,  which 
have  attended  so  constantly  on  the  operations  of  the  existing  system  for  the  last 
120  years.  We  shall  never  repress  the  natural  desire  of  men  to  endow  par- 
ticular objects,  and  especially  particular  public  objects,  but  we  shall  force  them 
into  idl  sorts  of  contrivances  to  evade  this  new  law  of  perpetuity,  and  the  legal 
profession  will  reap  very  large  benefits  thereby.  The  propositions  which  I  should 
advocate  are,  that  we  should  have  an  entirely  ftco  mtem,  maintaining  the 
present  principle,  that  no  property  shall  be  devised  under  nndue  influence ;  and 
then  that  property  not  given  under  undue  influence  would  be  better  managed 
under  the  control  of  some  high  officer.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  an  alternative  might  come  as  &  last 
reeonroe — viz.,  the  constitution  of  a  special  board  with  power  to  deal  with  all 
these  qncslions. 

Mr.  G.  R.  TzNNANT :  I  differ  from  the  last  speaker.  In  Scotland  there  is  no 
particular  law  regarding  charities,  and  the  only  restriction  there  on  the  power 
of  testators  is  the  restriction  which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  real  estate,  the  law 
of  death-bed,  under  which  a  deed  executed  within  forty  days  of  the  death  of  a 
testator  has  a  presumption  rused  against  it,  which  pre8um])tion  may  be  over- 
come by  certain  evidence.  The  power  to  dispose  of  property,  whether  personal 
or  real,  is  a  power  which  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  law  of  entail ;  there 
should  be  no  distinction  as  to  the  disposition  of  real  or  pcr^^onal  estate,  and  there 
should  be  no  check  upon  the  power  of  the  donor  except  such  as  might  arit>e  from 
the  exercise  of  undue  influence.  It  might,  however,  be  provided  by  enactment 
that,  in  every  case  where  within  a  limited  time  property  was  to  be  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  there  should  be  a  presumption  against  the  deed^  so  as  to  throw 
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on  the  Mrty  setting  it  up  the  ontu  of  showing  that  ererything  was  fair  and 
right.  The  dlspofiinon  of  property  should  be  in  a  great  measure  free  and  unre- 
stricted, and  government  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  check  all  abases, 
and  to  see  that  the  original  intention  of  the  donor  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  T.  Wkbster,  Q.C. :  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  increased  ikoilities 
should  be  given  to  men  possessing  property  to  tie  it  up  for  particular  objects 
which  had  their  origin  in  their  own  fancy.  I  believe  that  the  original  views  and 
feelings  with  which  the  first  laws  on  the  subject  were  introduced  were  soond. 
It  is  not  benefidal  for  individuals  to  establish  in  perpetuity  any  institationSv 
however  innocent  their  intention  may  be,  if  they  are  not  adapted  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  public  good.  These  things,  however,  must  very  often  be  left  eitbtr 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  regulate,  and  the 
view  I  take  of  gifts  in  mortmain  is  that  they  require  to  be  governed  and 
regulated  in  their  origin,  as  well  as  in  their  application  and  working. 

Mr.  Hare  :  When  once  a  gift  is  recognised  as  for  public  uses,  the  qoestion 
thenceforward  is  not  a  question  of  jurisprudence  to  be  dedded  by  a  court  of 
Justice,  but  a  qoestion  of  administration,  to  be  decided  by  the  policy  of  the  State, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  people.  With  respect  to  the  various  leLigiona 
bodies,  I  would  place  them  all  upon  the  same  footing  of  perfect  equality  aa 
regards  bequests  made  to  them,  and  I  think  that  the  diflBculty  suggested  in  rela- 
tion to  them  would  thus  be  removed. 

The  Chaibmait  (Mr.  West,  Recorder  of  Manchester,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Denman):  The  great  question  before  us  is  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  change 
in  the  existing  law  or  not.  The  suggestion  that  the  distinction  between  a  deed 
and  a  will  should  be  abolished  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  real 
object  of  these  meetings,  it  appears  to  me,  is,  not  so  much  to  guide  the  legislature 
in  direct  intervention  in  the  matters  discussed,  as  to  inform  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  with  regard  to  what  did  exist,  and  what  might  exist  hereafter  if 
certain  reforms  were  entered  upon.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion  that 
more  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  State  departments  in  this  matter  of  charities, 
and  that  also  is  a  question  worth  considering.  There  are  several  difficulties 
arising  on  both  sides  of  the  question  which  it  is  no  part  of  my  office  to  attempt 
to  solve,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  religious  difficulty.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  will  lead  to  some  practical  benefit. 


MB.  hare's  electoral  system.* 

'  Mr.  Hare's  paper  will  be  found  at  p.  202.  Before  reading  ifc, 
Mr.  Hare  referred  to  previous  publications  advocating  the  adoption 
of  his  system  in  Australia,  the  United  States,  Geneva,  Belgium, 
and  other  places,  and  adverted  to  the  comparatively  small  attention 
it  had  met  with  in  political  circles  in  this  country. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  TnoRKTON :  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  principles  and  the 
details  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme.  The  details  are  not  capable  of  being  read  run- 
ning, but  the  same  sort  of  charge  might  be  brought  to  a  certain  extent  against 
almoft  every  system  of  representation.  If,  previous  to  1832,  anyone  had  under- 
taken to  explain  to  a  stranger  what  the  character  of  our  representation  was,  and 
had  told  him  in  the  course  of  his  resumi  that  in  Preston  something  very  nearly 
akin  to  universal  suffrage  existed,  that  in  other  boroughs,  such  as  Gatton,  there 
were  next  to  no  electors  at  all,  that  in  one  town  the  electors  were  freemen,  in 
another  free  voters,  in  another  people  who  paid  scot  and  lot,  in  others  "  pot- 
wallopers,"— -if  he  had  been  told  all  this,  he  would  have  had  only  a  very  indis- 

*  See  TnmtQctum^  1862,  p.  110;  and  1865,  p.  163. 
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tinct  idea  of  wliit  our  representation  was.  The  same  sort  of  objection  may  be 
raised  to  ibis  sohetne.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  understand  it  withoot 
taking  the  trouble  to  study  it.  We  must  begin  by  separating  the  details  from 
the  principle.  If  we  accept  the  principle,  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out  may  be 
left  to  the  nation.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  is  that  any  man  who  has 
a  Tote,  may  vote  for  whom  he  pleases.  We  ought  not  to  refuse  to  entertain  a 
scheme  which  attains  such  an  end  on  account  of  any  singular  complexity  about 
it.  There  would  be  no  swamping,  and  there  would  be  no  difference  of  value  or 
weight  attached  to  a  vote,  owing  to  the  place  in  which  the  voter  happened  to 
live ;  on  the  contrary,  true  equality  would  be  conferred  upon  the  suffrage,  and 
there  would  be  a  larger  scc^  of  choice  given  to  the  voter.  Another  merit  of  the 
scheme  consists  in  its  universal  applicability.  Take  for  a  moment  our  existing 
system.  In  spite  of  its  gross  inequality,  and  of  all  its  defects  Tand  their  name 
is  legion),  if  Mr.  Hare's  prindple  were  embodied  in  it,  it  would  work  so  well, 
that  there  would  be  no  great  demand  for  a  change.  Nor  could  we  prepare  better 
for  universal  snfflrage  than  by  endeavouring  to  induce  its  advocates  to  accept 
with  it  Mr.  Hare's  scheme.  Whatever  the  merits  of  universal  suff^aga  may  be, 
those  merits  and  advantages  would  thus,  I  think,  be  ensured  still  more  com- 
pletely. Intimidation  and  bribery  would  be  rendered  even  more  impossible; 
and,  above  all,  it  would  ensure  the  representation  of  minorities.  Entertaining, 
as  I  do^  a  dedded  antipathy  to  universal  suffhige,  I  would  consent  to  accept  it 
cheerfully  if  I  found  coapled  with  it  a  scheme  which  would  secure  the  repro- 
sentaticm  of  minorities. 

Mr.  BAPn :  At  the  present  moment  the  snflhige  does  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion. The  method  of  getting  at  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  on  the  voting  lists 
is  the  real  question.  Mr.  Hare  submits  that,  at  the  present  moment,  those  now 
on  the  list  and  entitled  to  vote  are  not  enabled  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  he  gives  as  an  ocample  such  places  as 
Lmidon  and  Manchester,  where  great  minorities  are  virtually  not  represented.  I 
believe  that  in  the  borough  of  lAmbeth  the  number  who  do  not  vote  are  larger 
than  those  who  do ;  in  some  cases  as  many  as  16,000  out  of  20,000  will  not  cross 
their  threshold  to  vote  at  all.  But  Mr,  Hare  says,  **I  want  to  enfranchise  those 
men,  because,  although  nominally  on  the  list,  they  are  virtually  without  the  fran- 
chise." I  think  that  that  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Mr.  Hare  says,  **  that  at  present  out  of  the  number  entitled  to  vote,  a  great 
nnmber  do  not  vote,  and  that  those  who  do,  vote  in  despair."  He  says,  "  I 
want  to  enable  eveiy  man  to  vote,  so  that  his  opinien  may  be  represented  in 
Parliament."  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  this 
proportion  without  something  more  being  accomplished  also.  Mr.  Hare's  scheme 
18  a  grand  reform  bill.  It  proposes  electoral  districts  in  effect,  and  more  than 
that,  equal  doctoral  districts.  Intermixed  with  his  valuable  proposition  there  is 
this  dilBenlt  problem,  that,  the  total  number  of  electors  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
total  nnmber  Oi  persons  which  are  to  be  elected.  Now,  that  is  equal  electoral 
districts,  iriiich  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  charter.  I  see  several  members  of 
Fariiament  present ;  ilnsn  is  one  who  represents  465  voters  as  a  total,  but  240  will 
take  him  in.  The  other  repreeents  2,285,  and  it  requires  1,200  to  win.  I  belong 
to  a  constituency  of  24,000,  and  I  have  therefore  the  twenty-four  thousandth  share 
in  electing  two  members ;  but  if  I  go  down  to  Tiverton,  I  am  a  much  more 
important  man.  In  Manchester  no  man  touches  his  hat  to  me  or  calls  upon  me 
at  all  in  election  times,  but  I  should  be  a  very  important  man  among  400  electors. 
There  is  one  thing  for  which  I  like  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Hare,  and  that  is,  that  it 
will  destroy  the  possibility  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  canvassing,  such  as  that 
which  at  present  candidates  have  to  submit  to.  At  present  an  elector  may  go 
into  a  booth  and  vote  for  whom  he  likes. 

Lord  Robket  Momtaqu,  M.P.  :  No,  the  person  he  votes  for  must  have  been 
nominated  as  a  candidate. 

The  Prxsidsitt  :  The  present  law  is,  that  any  voter  may  vote  for  any  candidate 
at  any  election,  and  he  may  vote  for  himself  if  he  is  a  candidate ;  but  if  he  votes 
for  any  man  who  has  not  been  nominated  as  a  candidate,  the  result  would  be 
that  his  vote  would  be  thrown  away. 

Mr,  iUpn:  I  have  certainly  a  strong  impression  that  at  the  present  moment 
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the  eleotoni  are  not  confined  to  voting  for  persons  who  may  be  nominated.  I  re- 
member the  case  of  a  Lancashire  man  who  did  not  vote  for  a  person  who  was 
not  a  candidate ;  he  said,  when  asked  for  whom  he  voted,  **  I  vote  for  mvaen." 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  make  him  nnderstand  the  matter,  bat  witboat 
success,  and  the  vote  was  ultimately  recorded  as  he  gave  it.  If  there  had  been 
enough  of  them,  he  would  certainly  have  got  in.  Now,  Mr.  Hare  propoeea  that 
the  whole  of  the  electors  should  be  supplied  with  a  list  of  the  entire  number  of 
candidates,  and  that  ih)m  those  men  he  should  choose  whomsoever  he  likes. 
The  papers  are  then  to  be  collected  together,  the  numbers  added  up,  and  thota 
who  have  the  greatest  number  will  be  returned.  There  will  be  no  adoption  of 
the  ballot,  but  the  voting  papers  will  be  signed  and  sent  up  openly.  I  beltevo 
that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  would  destroy  bribery  altogether;  it  oata  at 
the  root  of  canvassing,  of  intimidation,  of  briberv ;  and  what  is  better  than  aU«  it 
destroys  the  knowl^ge  of  the  state  of  the  poll  as  the  election  is  going  on.  At 
the  last  Wakefield  election,  it  was  when  they  were  running  one  and  oni^  and 
they  knew  the  state  of  the  poll,  that  the  temptations  came,  and  the  bribeiy 
began  The  destroction  of  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  poll  would  {nreveBt 
all  that. 

Mr.  WiLsov :  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  wonld 
be  productive  of  some  advantages.    We  should  get  a  much  better  Honae  of 
Commons  than  we  possess  at  present ;  but  upon  entering  upon  so  large  and 
radical  a  change  we  should  consider,  not  whether  this  plan  would  give  na  * 
better  house  than  we  have  now,  but  whether  it  would  give  us  as  good  a  one  as 
it  is  possible  for  ns  to  have.    I  understand  the  essence  of  the  scheme  to  be  Ihtt 
representation  of  minorities ;  and  with  the  opinions  I  hold  on  political  snbjeotfli 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  and  that  unless  it  is  intelli- 
gently solved,  and  very  soon,  serious  results  will  ensue.    The  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  suflhige  is  now  advocated  in  all  circles,  and  all  are  apeed  that 
something  should  be  done,  so  that  when  the  great  change  comes,  which  is 
inevitable,  it  should  not  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swamp  minoritlea. 
Now,  1  will  ask  Mr.  Hare  if  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  his  scheme,  excellent  as  it 
is,  is  the  most  perfect  measure  that  oould  be  conceived  for  the  repreeentation  of 
minorities.    Mr.  Hare  enables  a  voter  in  one  neighbourhood  to  vote  for  wa» 
eligible  candidate  in  another  neighbourhood,  with  the  hope  of  securing  some 
result  by  that  vote.    But  in  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  modifici^on  of 
the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  must  consider  that  the  ol^jeot 
of  all  true  reformers  is  to  get  the  House  of  Commons  made  as  correct  a  repre- 
tentation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  as  it  can  be  made.    At  present  it  ia 
singularly  defective  in  that  respect.    There  are  large  classes  greatly  over-repre- 
sented, while  others  are  not  represented  at  all.    It  is  excessively  important  that 
we  should  adjust  the  representation  of  class  to  class,  so  that  every  man  in  the 
community  should  have  a  hearing.    Mr.  Hare's  scheme  would  enable  the  votera 
to  record  their  votes  in  such  a  way  that  tlie^  would  be  somehow  represented. 
But  the  number  of  electors  representing  particular  interests  in  the  communis 
will  always  be  disproportionate  one  to  another,  so  that  if  all  the  electors  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  an  equal  vote,  class  interests  will  be  unduly  represented  in 
Parliament,  the  one  sgainst  the  other.    All  classes  should  be  repi-esented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  perfect  equality.     Another  great  objection  1  have  to 
Mr.  Hare's  scheme  is,  that  he  requires  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  to  be  pat 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper.    Our  object  is  to  send  the  best  man  to  Parliament 
whom  we  can  get ;  but  by  this  system  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  a  large  advantage 
will  be  given  to  a  man  of  metropolitan  celebrity  as  against  a  man  of  intelligenoe 
and  ability,  who  is  only  known  locally.    The  popular  man  who  is  being  paraded 
before  the  public  every  day  of  his  life,  and  is  getting  paid  for  it,  will  idwaya  be 
elected  in  preference  to  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability,  but  of  mere  local 
celebrity.    How  would  the  latter  ever  be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes?    With  sincere  admiration  for  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
greatness  of  the  point  to  which  he  has  directed  bo  much  attention,  I  cannot  aive 
an  entire  adherence  to  bis  views,  although  I  have  a  thorough  conviction  tbat| 
unlci^s  the  great  problem  of  the  representation  of  minorities  be  soon  tolved, 
aomething  seriona  will  hiqipen  in  theoonntry. 
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LoKD  lUwnT  MoxTAOu,  M.P. :  I  think  Mr.  Hare  has  bMn  vi^iut  to  himMlf, 
and  has  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  amount  of  attention  his  scheme  has 
seenred  already.  He  says,  he  sapposes  that  very  few  persons  have  read  bis 
pamphlet  and  are  acquainted  with  bis  proposals,  and  tbat  certainly  there  are  not 
ten  members  of  Parliament  who  have  mastered  the  question.  Now,  I  believe  that 
every  member  of  Parliament  who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  has  studied  tbis 
scheme,  and  that  it  has  secured  a  large  amount  of  attention.  Mr.  Hare  does 
not  attempt  to  hide  his  principle,  and  it  is  to  that  I  found  an  objection.  He 
says  that  his  plan  will  secure  a  larger  oompetition  for  each  seat,  and  that  then 
only  the  highest  class  of  candidates  will  be  elected.  I  look  upon  the  scheme  as 
involTlng  an  entire  revolution.  Our  present  constitution  is  to  bo  entirely  swept 
away,  and  a  new  constitution  substituted  for  it.  Now,  what  is  the  oompetition 
at  present,  and  the  effbct  of  that  competition  ?  Take  the  town  of  Mancbester. 
Four,  or  porhaps,  six  candidates  come  down  and  are  offered  to  the  choioe  of 
the  electors,  and  the  oompetition  now  lies  between  those  men ;  but  the  com- 
petition according  to  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  would  lie  between  1,200  or  2,000 
men.  In  Manchester,  whoever  may  be  elected  are  Mancbester  men,  or  are 
representatives  of  Manchester.  They  must  consult  the  opinion  of  their  consti- 
tuents on  certain  points,  and  if  they  act  contrary  to  that  opinion,  or  disregard 
local  interests,  tbey  would  not  be  elected  again.  At  present,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  representative  of  his  constituency,  but  under  Mr.  Hare's  scbeme  he 
would  not  represent  a  single  place.  The  members,  if  there  were  manhood 
sninrage,  would  be  elected  by  4,000,000  electors.  They  would  not  belong  to 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London.  They  would  not  be  local  representatives, 
and  local  interests  would  be  entirely  disregarded.  At  present,  one  man  is  member 
for  Tiverton,  another  is  member  for  Manchester ;  but  if  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  member  for  Manchester,  no  member  for  Tiverton,  and 
no  one  man  will  be  more  acquainted  with  a  particular  locality  than  another. 
That,  I  maintain,  would  be  a  great  injury,  and  if  that  scheme  were  adopted  we 
should  bring  about  an  entire  revolution.  Mr.  Hare  sayis,  that  in  consequence  of 
that  larger  amount  of  competition  only  the  highest  class  of  candidates  would  be 
elected,  such  men  as  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  what  are  you  to  do 
when  they  die?  A  man  must  gradually  rise  up  before  he  can  belong  to  the 
highest  class  of  candidates.  At  present  there  are  young  men  elected  and  chosen 
by  different  constituencies  who  have  to  educate  themselves  until  they  become 
statesmen,  but  under  this  scheme  they  would  be  entirely  excluded,  and  when 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  men  of  that  dass  were  dead,  who  would  take 
their  place?  Sixty  years  hence,  a  man,  who  might  under  the  present  system 
have  become  a  great  man,  would  not  be  elected  bMause  he  would  not  be  known. 
But  there  is  a  far  greater  evil  in  the  back  ground.  Under  this  scheme  you  can- 
not canvass.  That  is  quite  true.  And  you  would  not  be  able  to  bribe.  But 
what  would  take  the  place  of  canvassing  ?  You  would  have  political  combina- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform  Clube  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  Many  men  are  sent  down  now  by  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs. 
Those  clube  have  their  legal  representatives  in  almost  every  town ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, local  interests  are  in  many  cases  too  strong  for  them.  If  the  candidate 
onoe  offends  the  locality,  the  influence  of  the  clubs  is  powerless ;  but  sweep 
away  that  local  interest,  do  away  with  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  even  London, 
and  spread  the  area  of  election  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  election  will  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the  club  interest.  The  potent 
men  at  elections  will  be  the  attorneys  and  solicitors  engaged  by  those  clubs. 
This  is  an  evil  of  too  great  enormity  to  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Hare  said,  what  we 
have  to  ask  is  an  expression  of  the  collective  force  of  the  national  mind?  He 
expressed  himself  rightly.  He  did  not  say  the  various  expressions  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  national  mind,  but  one  expression. 

Mr.  Hark  :  I  ought  to  have  said  the  various  expressions. 

LoBD  Robert  MowrAoir:  I  am  glad  to  have  elicited  that  explanation,  but  I 
maintain  that  if  he  corrects  his  expression  he  must  alter  the  whole  principle  on 
which  his  scbeme  turns.  He  desires  to  have  not  a  single  expression,  but  an  ex- 
preseion  of  all  opinions  thronghout  the  country,  local  as  well  as  general.  I  say 
it  is  impoetibie  to  do  that.    There  would  not  be  two  Bidet  of  the  hooae  as  at 
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present,  one  oonriBting  of  tbe  oonservatives,  and  the  other  of  liberalt,  but  658 
of  the  most  popQlur  men  in  England  would  be  elected,  and  they  woald  be  all  on 
one  side.  Now,  that  has  never  been  tbe  case  hitherto,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  a  measure  proposed  bj  one  party  has  been  opposed  by  the  other;  its  wcsk 
points  have  been  pointed  out,  objections  have  been  met  and  answered,  and  by 
this  opposition  to  different  parts,  and  that  clashing  of  opinion,  you  do  at  least 
secure  tbe  passing  of  a  superior  measure.  Under  Mr.  Hare*s  scheme,  the  d58 
members  being  unanimous,  would  propose  what  measure  they  liked,  and  cany 
them.  Those  are  the  chief  objections  which  I  have  to  the  scheme,  but  to  my 
mind  there  is  another,  which  raises  an  insuperable  difBculty.  He  says,  **  Let 
any  voter  write  down  two,  three,  or  as  many  names  as  he  pleases,  and  those  who 
have  the  proper  quotient  will  be  elected."  Now,  if  Lord  Palmerston  were  alive, 
everybody  would  write  down  his  name  first.  What  would  you  do  with  his  saper- 
fluous  votes  when  he  bad  mode  up  his  quota  ?  One  paper  might  have  Mr.  Disrtieli*a 
name  as  second  on  the  list,  while  another  would  have  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Would 
not  the  result  be,  that  in  counting  up  the  numbers,  if  the  clerks  happened  to  be 
conservatives,  they  would  add  all  the  superfluous  votes  on  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  whil«i 
if  they  were  of  the  radical  complexion,  they  would  give  them  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  President  :  Tbe  scheme  would  not  have  that  effect ;  the  danger  is  guarded 
against. 

Mr.  Ktllxanh  :  It  is  alleged  that  if  the  scheme  be  adopted  local  interests  wonld 
not  be  represented.  Now,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  local  interests?  I 
suppose  we  mean  that  local  interests  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  electors,  and  only 
so  far  as  they  exist  and  preponderate  over  other  considerations,  is  it  desiraUe 
that  they  should  be  represented.  A  scheme  which  proposes  to  give  every  one  n 
fair  chance  of  being  represented,  gives  a  fair  chance  for  all  these  local  interests 
being  represented ;  but  in  the  same  way,  if  in  the  mind  of  the  electors  imperial 
interests  preponderate,  is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  represented? 
Already  it  is  found  almost  impossible  for  Parliament  to  attend  to  these  local 
interests,  and  there  are  many  who  believe  that  by  far  too  much  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  is  taken  up  by  them.  In  the  development  of  our  representative  in« 
stitutions  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  take  away  the  consideration  of  merely 
local  interests  from  Parliament,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  provincial  or 
municipal  assemblies.  Under  Mr.  Hare's  system,  which  allows  every  elector 
one  vote  only,  but  makes  that  vote  effectual,  and  ensures  that  no  candidate  shall 
absorb  a  larger  number  than  is  necessary  for  him,  the  power  of  all  the  electors 
will  be  equalised,  which  is  much  more  than  could  be  done  by  any  mere  system 
of  electoral  districts.  If  the  country  be  divided  into  equal  electoral  districts, 
one  candidate  might  be  returned  by  2,000,  and  another  by  6,000,  and  it  might 
still  happen  that  in  one  constituency  a  candidate  would  be  returned  by  a  iMire 
majority  of  one,  while  in  another  he  might  be  returned  by  a  majority  of  4,000. 
Under  such  a  system  there  would  not  be  that  perfect  equality,  with  r^rd  to 
every  elector,  which  is  provided  by  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hare.  Under  this  plan* 
too,  only  the  best  men  would  f^t  into  Parliament.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hare 
in  all  his  opinions  and  details,  but  I  do  agree  with  him  to  this  extent,  that  the 
tendency  of  his  scheme  would  be  to  ensure  a  better  class  of  representatives  being 
sent  to  Parliament.  Of  course  we  could  never  have  658  men  in  the  country  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  if  we  get  a  dozen  such  men  it  is  all  tbe 
country  can  be  expected  to  produce  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  The  radical  defect  of  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Hare  is  that 
it  looks  only  to  the  gathering  of  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  and  by  no  means  to 
the  qualification  of  the  candidate  who  is  to  be  elected.  When  we  elect  a  member 
of  Parliament,  we  elect  a  man  for  the  performance  of  a  certain  duty,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  qualification.  He  is  to  be  sent  to  Parliament  in  order 
to  carry  on  that  legislation  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  he 
has  to  legislate  for  all  the  interests  which  make  up  this  great  nation — whether 
shipping,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural.  The  basis  of  our  representation  is 
that  having  regard  to  all  the  interests  at  stake,  we  shall  have  men  qualified  bj 
their  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  likely  to  bo  discussed,  to  instruct  the 
house  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  I  submit  that,  by  adopting  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Hare,  that  will  bo  impossible.    If  the  whole  body  of  electors  are  to  send  to 
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Parliament  G68  members,  the  result  will  be  that  the  cotton  and  shipping  interests, 
being  greater  than  any  other,  it  will  be  perfectly  competent  fbr  them  to  return 
the  whole  658.  In  that  case  the  result  would  be  to  have  in  Parliament  668 
representatives  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  only  one  subject,  and  fitted  only 
for  one  particular  class  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Gbindlet  :  The  principal  objection  against  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  is,  that  it 
will  produce  centralisation  and  deetroy  local  goyernment.  It  has  been  stated 
that  imperial  interests,  and  imperial  interests  alone,  are  those  which  the  legis- 
lature should  concern  itself  about,  but  we  all  know  that  local  interests  do,  and 
T^y  properly  too,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  Parliament. 
Imperial  interests  are  such  as  will  recommend  themselyes  to  every  member, 
while  local  interests  are  such  that  they  can  only  recommend  themselves  to 
persons  who  re^Hresent  localities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  health 
of  the  people :  every  locality  has  certain  causes  which  tend  to  produce  ill-healtb, 
and  any  question  affecting  health  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  locality ;  and  the  locality  can  only  be  represented  by  gentlemen 
sent  specially  to  represent  it  in  Parliament.  In  Liverpool,  they  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  special  Act  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  measure  that  was  necessary  there  would  not  be  required  in  most  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  or  in  many  small  towns,  and  giving,  as  it  does,  most 
stringent  powers  to  the  authorities,  it  would  never  have  passed  at  all,  if  there 
had  not  been  in  Parliament  gentlemen  who  thoroughly  represented  the  local 
interests  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Westlaks:  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Hare  would  work  this  way.  Suppose 
that  the  quota  necessary  to  return  one  member  is  2,000  votes,  Manchester  would 
be  aUe  to  return  twelve  members.  The  majority,  numbering,  suppose,  14,000, 
would  return  seven,  and  the  minority,  numbering  10,000,  would  return  five. 
The  minority  would,  in  point  of  fact,  return  as  many  quotas  as  it  could  count  in 
its  ranks.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  as  suggested  by  one  speaker,  that  the 
scheme  could  \eaA  to  the  whole  house  being  of  one  colour ;  it  is  the  very  means 
of  preventing  such  a  result  Nor  would  it,  as  suggested,  lead  to  a  neglect  of 
local  interests.  That  suggestion,  like  some  others,  has  arisen  from  considering 
rather  what  was  possible  than  what  was  probable  to  be  done  under  the  scheme. 
To  return  to  the  example.  Surely  there  are  men  in  Manchester  who  could  com- 
mand 2,000  votes  in  their  own  city,  and  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in 
holding,  if  necessary,  a  meeting  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  city,  and  another  of 
the  oonsenraiives,  for  each  to  arrange  so  to  divide  their  votes  as  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  strength.  Agidn,  take  the  case  of  a  town  which  could  not  form  a 
complete  quota  within  its  own  limits,  but  which  was  desirous  of  returning  some 
eminent  local  man.  He  wonld  be  able  to  command  his  own  political  adherents, 
and  would  therefore  be  far  advanced  towards  his  quota,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  slight  difficulty  for  him  to  make  up  the  rest  in  other  pckrts  ot 
England.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  fear  that  local  intelligence  and  views 
would  be  less  represented  than  they  are  now.  With  regard  to  the  desire 
expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  parties  and  interests  should  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  terms  of  absolute  numerical,  instead  of  proportional 
equality,  so  that  argument  might  turn  'the  scale  in  favour  on  a  division,  it  is 
really  no  opprobrium  to  the  House  that  a  night  or  two's  debate  seldom  changes 
opinions,  which  ought  to  have  been  formed  after  long  study  and  reflection.  In  a 
reading  age,  public  opinion  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  formed  by  the  press.  But 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  are  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  and 
they  penetrate  the  country  far  wider  than  any  political  writing.  Thus,  although 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  discussion  which  takes  place  on  any  single  night 
to  influence  a  division  on  the  same  night,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does 
influence  in  a  considerable  degree  the  formation  of  {lublic  opinion,  and  through 
it  the  divisions  of  future  sessions.  It  is  therefore  an  injustice  to  opinions,  which 
cannot  command  a  minority  in  any  local  constituency,  that  the  present  system 
excludes  them  from  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  political  leverage  in  the 
country.  By  making  up  a  few  quotas  from  the  whole  nation,  thay  would  obtain 
access  to  the  public  ear  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  earnestness  with  >Yhich 
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tliey  r.re  held  for  iho  time  bo:..^ :  a..<I  iIi  i.-,  a^  wc-il  with  a  view  to  present  povcr 
AA  to  proj^eaaive  influence,  3Ir.  Hare's  achcme  appears  to  be  the  only  one  whick 
does  ju5ttice. 

Mr.  Hark,  In  reply,  referred  to  the  obf:ervationa  of  Mr.  Wllaoo,  whose  leboon 
on  thifl  subject  in  Australia  and  in  this  country*  were  Icnown.    Itwai  tme 
that  unless  some  ftcbeme  were  arlopted  for  coanterrailiniBf  the  effect  of  nmnbcnv 
the  priorer  clasrtes  roi^^ht  have  more  represcnradves  than  the  rich,  and  the  more 
highly  cultivated  lesA  thar.  rhcj-e  who  were  comparatively  illiterate.    To  obviate 
thiH,  various  schemes  had  heon  ?\i^sPi&xxA.    Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Shadforth  Hodg- 
son, ProfpsAor  Lfirimer,  and  Mr.  Wli^on  him.-«Lf.  had  treated  the  qnestion.    It 
was  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  It  was  possible,  or  desirable,  to  introdnce  m 
valuation  of  clasiie^,  even  if  it  could  be  accnrately  arrived  at.    The  workiiig 
clas.'^cs  were  divideil  into  many  sectiocia  and  interests,  and  none  woold  be  strong 
enough  to  overpower  or  oppress  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  commnnity.    The 
educated  and  the  wealthy  had  the  greacest  meaUiS  of  ascertaining  and  propagating 
the  l>est  and  soundest  opinioni*.  arid  thai;  was  no  fear  that  the  truth  woiUd  not 
prevail.    The  object  to  be  i>ought  was  to  enable  the  assenora  acd  advocates 
of  any  just  principle  or  opinion  t«3  be  sufficiently  heard.    It  was  secured  bj 
this  sTstCin.     Any  principle  or  opinion  malaiained    by  a  sinjzle  quota,  or 
much  lea.-!  than  a  quota  of  vot<:T«.  mrghc  be  ceriain  of  its  separate  repre- 
sentatives.   It  would  make  Mr.    vViUon's  scheme  itself  more  perfect,  aa  in- 
stead of   divirliug  the  kingdom  into  electoral    provinces,  he  might  give  to 
each  of  his  selected  nineteen  interests  the  choice  of  twenty-five  members,  each 
of  whom  would  have  an  unanim.ius  consriiucncy.    No  doubt,  men  of  great 
eminence,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Glad.-tone,  and  Mr.  Mill,  would  be  certain  of  their 
election,  but  there  was  no  disadvantage  in  this,  nothing  was  taken  from  others. 
for  if  they  had  200,000  votes,  the  quotient  only  would  be  taken,  and  the  rest  dis- 
tributefl  as  each  voter  had  directed,  and  the  member  with  so  large  a  sorplns 
would  have  all  the  moral  weight  which  such  a  manitestation  of  public  approbation 
gave  him.    The  apprehension  of  centralisation  and  neglect  of  local  interests  was 
most  unfounded.    The  notion  must  have  aridcn  from  the  adding  np  the  votes 
throughout  the  kin^rdom,  not  fur  any  combination,  but  only  to  ascenain  what  is 
a  fair  and  cr{ual  conrititucncy.    It  was  purely  absurd  to  suppose  that  because  any 
particular  Manchci^fer  or  Tiverton  voter  might,  if  ho  pleased,  give  his  vote  to 
maki  up  the  quota  of  some  Yo^k^hire,  or  ijcutch,  or  Irish,  or  perhaps  University 
candidate,  that  all  of  the  voters  in  Manchester  and  Tiverton  would  be  directly 
peizcd  with  a  desiire  to  vote  for  other  than  their  local  candidates  and  local  men. 
i'robably,  nine  i>ut  of  ten  would  give  their  votes  first  for  local  candidates,  as 
they  da  now,  perhaps  giving  their  moral  support  to  the  public  men  elsewhere* 
whom  they  admire,  by  adding  them  lower  on  the  paper.     Not  only  the  present 
boroughs  would  )^  represented,  but  hundreds  of  other  towns  having  now  no 
m^-mbers.    Why  was  not  Ely  as  well  entitled  to  be  representee!  as  Tiverton  ? 
Under  no  syf^tcm  would  young  men  of  high  promise  be  so  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  early  in  life,  to  be  educaterl  for  the  career  of  statcamen,  than  under  one 
which  would  enable  every  corr*oration  or  college  in  any  university,  and  every 
society  of  learm.d  perrjonn,  to  make  a  distinct  return  of  a  representative,  and 
wliich  enabled  every  section  of  thoughtful  men,  however  widely  distributed,  to 
combine  on  the  elc*ctiou  of  him  on  whom  they  ha<l  the  most  reliance. 

The  pRK}*ii>EisT :  In  summing  up  what  ha.^  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  I  will  commence  by  afi9urin;r  Mr.  Hare  that  1  entirely  concur  with  Lord 
K/iUTt  Montagu,  that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  member  of  the  House  of 
(Jommon.H  who  has  not  more  or  less  carefully  studied  his  scheme.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
thing  I  have  found  ftvcryl>ody  familiar  witlf.  and  I  do  nat  wish  Mr.  Ilare  to  anp- 
ytj-%  that  we  are  so  ignorant  or  carele^  of  the  progress  of  ))ubUc  opinion  in  the 
country,  as  not  to  have  taken  iiito  con.sideration  the  plan  he  has  proposed.  And 
now  hM  UH  ronnider  what  tlint  plan  is.  1  must  confess,  that  although  I  had  read 
and  Htiidied  it  on  pr>!vious  occif^ions,  I  have  always  found  myself  obliged  to  lay 
It  on  the  Kholf  as  an  im]iracticable  Kcheue;  and  the  objections  I  have  always 

*  See  Fortnightly  Beviev,  April,  18G6,  p.  421. 
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entertained  to  it  have  not  been  removed  by  anything  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hare,  and 
others  who  are  in  favour  of  the  ecbeme,  eay  to-day.  I  do  not  think  that  the  most 
powerful  argument  which  has  Ixsen  used  against  this  scheme  has  been  adequately 
met.  That  argument  was,  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  conservative 
element,  by  the  representation  of  small  as  compared  with  large  constituencies. 
Yet  that  is  not  the  main  difficulty  I  feel  with  regard  to  the  scheme.  It  is  honestly 
intended  to  meet  several  of  the  principal  objections  which  exist  to  our  present 
sjTstem :  its  gross  evils,  its  terrible  anomalies,  and  other  matters  which  the  legis- 
turc  has  in  vain  attempted  to  deal  with ;  and  if  it  did  meet  these  objections 
entirely  and  satisfactorily,  without  leading  to  other  equal  objections,  gladly  and 
heartily  would  I  at  once  announce  my  a&erence  to  it.  But  I  think  there  are 
many  respects  in  which  it  by  no  means  answers  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  or  meets  the  evils  which  exist.  The  main  objection  which  has  been 
taken  to  the  scheme  at  this  meeting  is,  that  you  would  not  provide  any  means  for 
keeping  op  a  race  ^  statesmen.  1  presume  that  there  are  in  the  country  some 
thousands  of  men  who,  if  they  could  find  a  constituency  congenial  to  their  tantes, 
and  one  that  would  elect  them  without  involving  an  unreasonable  expense,  would 
be  glad  to  enter  Parliament ;  and  from  such  men  it  is  that  future  Parliaments 
and  future  statesmanship  ought  to  be  supplied.  Mr.  Hare  says,  that  these  men 
might  be  elected,  by  gaining,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great  reputation  in  their  col- 
lege or  university.  That  is  very  good,  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  how  would  it 
work  in  practice  ?  I  happen  to  have  had  a  little  experience  on  the  subject,  which 
I  think  may  be  nseful  by  way  of  warning.  I  had  the  honour,  some  years  ago- 
pressed  forward  bv  the  party  to  which  I  was  known  to  belong— to  be  selected  as 
a  person  who  .might  be  acceptable  to  the  university  in  which  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  some  little  distinction.  Now,  how  was  the  affair  practically 
worked  7  My  non-election — ^for  I  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  mtuority— cost 
me  six  times  as  much  as  my  non-election  by  three  votes  at  the  last  summer 
election  at  Tiverton.  Now,  how  was  that  ?  It  was  partly  because  the  electors 
were  at  a  distance,  and  so  it  would  be  under  Mr.  Hare's  scheme. 

Mr.  Hajik  :  That  was  before  voting  papers  were  introduced. 

The  Pbesidekt  :  Yes,  it  was ;  but  one  had  to  approach  the  minds  of  the 
electors.  One  had  to  convince  them  that  one  was  a  candidate,  but  the  amount 
of  puffing,  by  advertising  the  names  of  the  committee  who  supported  one,  and 
the  enormous  expense  which  was  incurred  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  was 
a  far  more  oppressive  thing  to  the  candidate  than  that  which  takes  place  at  an 
honest  election  for  a  small  borough.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
which  a  young  aspirant  for  parliamentary  honours  with  limited  means  would  be 
willing  to  incur.  But  I  do  not  see  how,  under  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  a  similar 
evil  is  to  be  prevented.  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  an  enormous  system  of  ad- 
vertising, whereby  the  rich  and  not  over  scrupulous  man  would  acquire  the 
means  of  getting  into  Parliament.  Such  men  would  resort  to  unlimited  adver- 
tising, to  puffing,  and  would  make  themselves  great  by  the  writings  of  persons 
paid  to  praise  them  ;  and  that  I  think  would  l^  a  most  dangerous  thing  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  You  would  have  elected  for  a  certainty  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  distinguished  men ;  but  I  am  not  clear  how  it  would  operate 
with  regard  to  his  political  opponents,  for  I  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  enormous  numbers  combining  on  one  ticket,  and  so  excluding  even  eminent 
men  on  the  other  side.  I  think  that  would  be  perfectly  possible  under  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hare.  But  independent  of  that  there  would  be  the  enormous 
evil  of  making  it  equally  certain  that  there  would  be  a  large  class  of  persons 
uuscrupulous,  rich,  impudent,  and  in  every  way  undesirable  as  members  of  the 
legislature,  who  would  come  in  simply  because  they  had  the  means,  cither  by 
themselves  or  others,  .of  having  their  names  placed  conspicuously  before  the 
electors  in  every  corner  of  the  realm,  with  enormous  lies  told  about  them  in  the 
way  of  praise.  Indeed  the  g^reat  Ronpell  would  have  had  a  far  better  chance 
under  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  with  the  money  he  had  under  his  command, 
than  he  even  had  in  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  where  his  charities  were 
so  largely  recognised.  And  then  who  are  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  ? 
It  is  very  well  to  say  that  you  might  bring  forward  promising  young  men, 
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such  as  have  beea  alluded  to,  Imt  tbcro  are  other  pcrAons  who  would  make 
most  admirable  members  of  Parliament,  and  who  would  happen  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  a  certidn  county  than  a  person  who  was  likelr  to  be 
accepted  hj  2,000  persons.  One  gentleman  has  done  me  the  honour  to  allude  io 
the  little  constituency  which  I  represent.  Now  that  is  a  constituency  which  will 
not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Carlton  or  the  Reform  Club.  The  gentleman  who 
defeated  me  by  three  votes  at  the  last  election  is  a  conservative.  There  is  not  a 
more  excellent  man  in  all  other  respects,  that  I  know.  The  reason  he  beat  me 
was  because  he  was  a  person  who  had  acquired  great  local  influence  from  hit 
excellent  good  conduct  in  the  place  in  which  he  lives ;  and  if  I  could  swallow  his 
conservatism,  he  is  as  admirable  a  man  as  there  could  be  in  the  Iloose  of  Com- 
mons. There  he  is  at  this  moment,  and  he  is  a  good  instance  of  a  man  who 
could  not  be  there  under  the  system  of  Mr.  Hare.  I  think  he  would  be  swamped 
and  kept  out  by  the  immense  preponderance  of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  men  of  great  wealth.  The  only  other  observation  I  will  make  if  one  whi^ 
is  intended  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  about  terms.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  effect  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  would  have  on  the  local  interests  of  a 
place.  Now  those  words  have  been  used  in  two  totally  different  senses.  One 
speaker  supposed  that  local  interests  really  meant  nothing  more  than  the  bare 
narrow  petty  interests  of  a  particular  place.  In  that  sense  I  do  not  care  a  fiefttber 
for  local  interests,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  scandal  when  members  of  Parliament  talk 
of  attending  to  their  local  interests  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  sort  of  bribery,  and  a 
mean  kind  of  thing  for  a  candidate  to  submit  to,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  that 
way  local  interests  should  be  attended  to.  But  when  you  have  a  number  of 
boroughs  spread  over  the  kingdom  with  similar  local  interests,  then  I  taj  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  local  interests  in  that  sense  should  bo  looked  after, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  place,  small  or  large,  which  should  not  have  its 
representative  in  Parliament  if  it  is  really  a  place  which  represents  an  important 
separate  trade  or  business.  That  kind  of  representation  we  have  at  present,  bat  I 
think  it  would  be  materially  interfered  with  by  the  proposed  change.  No  doobi 
there  are  certain  interests  which  do  numerically  preponderate,  but  their  influence 
would  be  much  extended  by  Mr.  Hare's  Scheme,  without  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  other  and  smaller  interests.  That  effect  would  be  inevitable,  and  it  is  a 
point  worthy  of  consideration  when  we  come  to  consider  a  practical  proposal  for 
legislation  on  Mr.  Hare's  scheme. 


THB   IRISH  LAND  QUEffnON. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle,  barrister-at-law,  read  a  paper  on  ••  The  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  the  I^nd  Question  in  Ireland.''  The  question 
had  begun  to  attract  attention  as  early  as  1835,  and,  though  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  country  had  since  chanp^ed  so  much,  this  questioo 
still  remained  to  be  settled.  The  circumstances  of  Ireland  when  the 
question  first  arose  were  materially  different  from  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  country  then  sufTored  from  evils  the  direct  resoU 
of  the  old  system  of  leasing,  an  excessive  population,  minute  sub- 
division of  holdings,  and  very  inferior  ]iusban<Iry.  Another  great 
CTJl  was  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  landlords.  This  latter 
evil  had  been  remedied  by  the  Kiicumbored  Flstntes  Act.  Emigration 
had  drained  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Hupcmlumdant  population. 
A  large  portion  of  the  country  Iiacl  been  restored  to  pasture,  which 
had  been  the  chief  mode  of  employing  the  land  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.     Tenants*at-will  had  been  generally  substituted  for 
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■nseholdcrs.     But  t!io  old  habit  of  the  hmdlord  leaving  tho 
m;ike  tho  im prove inunts  continued,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
-  ettill.    Tho  sinallness  of  the  holdings  made  it  impossible  for 
J*'  .lord  to  make  tho  improvements  in  a  remunerative  way.     If 

^  lilt  was  not  evicted,  all  went  well;  but  if  ho  was  evicted 

K  ''ic  improvements  had  been  exhausted,  he  had  no  means  of 

^  compensation  from  his  landlord.     This  state  of  things  dis- 
[  improvements.     The  principle  of  granting  compensation 
)gni8ed  bj  Mr.  Cardwell's   Act,  1860  ;  but  the  machinery 
■  expensive,  and  the  compensation  allowed  too  small.     Four 
ro  introduced  last  session.     Three  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
encouraging  leases.    The  fourth,  that  of  the  late  government, 
^ld  to  give  all  tenants-at-will  a  lump  sum  if  they  were  evicted 
1  thirty-one  years  after  the  making  of  the  improvements.     It 
'jt  necessary  to  make  the  improvements  with  the  consent  of  tho 
ird,  or  even  with  his  knowledge.     If  such  a  bill  had  become 
it  would  have  directly  encouraged  eviction.    All  recent  evidence 
:o  state  of  Ireland  proves  that  the  country  has  been  slowly  but 
lily  increasing  in  wealth  since  1852,  and  it  further  appeared  that 
iimdlords  are  in  many  places  adopting  the  English  plan  of  making 
improvements  themselves.  Any  measure  that  would  give  security 
tho  tenaut  without  curtailing  the  rights  of  property  would  be  a 
:it  boon  to  the  country,  and  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
in  try  would  give  such  a  measure  a  better  chance  of  success. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gamble,  barrister-at-law,  read  a  paper  on  "  Compen- 
ition  for  Improvements  made  by  Tenants  in  Ireland;  when  and  how 
.ir  it  should  bo  secured  by  Law,'*  of  which  tho  substance  was  as 
Hows  : — ^Much  angry  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
>  have  arisen  in  Parliament,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  by  reason  of 
»artic8  not  taking  a  near  and  practical  view  of  the  subject-matter 
ibout  which  it  was  proposed  to  legislate,  and  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  this  legislation  was  proposed.     On  the  part  of  the  tenants  it 
was  contended  that  thirty  or  forty  years'  possession  was  necessary  to 
secure  tliem  a  return  for  their  outlay  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords, it  was  said  that  six  or  seven,  or  at  most  fourteen  years  was 
quite  suflficiunt.    On  the  part  of  the  tenants,  that  no  previous  consent 
of  the  landlords  to  the  intended  improvements  should  be  required  ; 
on  the  landlords,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  compel 
them  to  pay  for  improvements  to  which  they  never  assented,  and 
which  might  alter  their  property  in  a  way  they  did  not  desire.     And 
80,  with  regard  to  previous  notice  of  intended  improvements,  the  one 
insists  that^  if  required,  it  would  stop  all  improvement,  the  other 
that  nothing  could  be  moro  just  than  that  it  should  be  given  ;  that 
the  tenants  were  right  with  regard  to  one  class  of  improvements,  the 
landlords  in  regard  to  another.     Improvements  should  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  to  be  dealt  with  and  provided  for  differently ; 
(1)  temporary  improvements,  such  as  extra-manuring,  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  sowing  artificial  grass  seeds  ;  (2)  permanent  improvement 
of  the  soil  itself,  such  as  drainage,  sub-soiling,  reclaiming  waste,  &c. ; 
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(3)  those  by  stractiires  on  the  soil,  sach  as  baildings,  farm  roads, 
fences,  &c.  I.  Improvements  of  the  first  class,  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  good  husbandry,  will  he  found  far  more  important  to  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  than  any  others — important  because  they 
would  atfect  the  great  bulk  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  country, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  wet  and  waste  lands  ;  important  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  small  farmers  because  they  have  neither  the 
enterprise  nor  the  capital  to  carry  out  other  improvements  ;  im- 
])ortant  because,  if  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  legislation 
on  the  suljcct,  it  must  be  by  a  measure  which  can  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  great  body  of  small  tenants ;  and  yet  no  direct  legislation 
has  been  hitherto  proposed  with  regard  to  improvements  of  this 
nature,  except  in  the  bill  of  Lord  bcrby's  Government,  in  1852. 
In  i>ropo3ing  compensation  to  tenants  for  imj)rovement  of  their  farms 
under  this  liist  class — that,  is  by  meaus  of  high  cultivation,  high 
manuring,  and  for  grass  seeds  sown — we  do  not  propose  any  new 
mode  of  legislation  in  this  matter,  but  only  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
principles  of  legislation  to  tiie  new  aud  altered  rights  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  respectively,  arising  out  of  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  cultivating  laud,  the  old  principle  that  "he  who 
sowed  should  reap/'  Under  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  the 
farmer  not  only  puts  into  the  ground  the  hasty  and  temporary  culti- 
vation which  will  be  exhau-sted  by  the  first  crop,  but  also  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  cultivation,  which  permanently  improves  the  soil.  He 
very  often  puts  in  also  artificial  manure,  and  the  produce  of  artificial 
food,  whicli  he  has  purchased  and  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  expen- 
sive artificial  grass  seeds,  the  benefit  of  all  which  will  continue  for 
years.  Compensation  should  in  some  way  be  provided  for  him  in  case 
he  is  dispossessed  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  being  repaid. 
In  England  this  is  secured  to  the  tenant  by  contract ;  in  Ireland,  where 
the  tenants  are  of  such  a  dilFerent  class,  this  would  be  impossible. 
In  England  the  average  size  of  farms  is,  I  suppose,  200  acres  at 
least ;  in  Ireland  15  or  20.  There  are  in  all  550,180  tenants  in  Ire- 
laud  holding  over  one  acre  of  land  each,  and  of  thei.e  there  are  no  fewer 
than  40,l.*>r),  or  70  per  cent.,  whose  holdings  are  between  one  acre 
and  30  acres  statute.  The  remedy  I  projmse  is  to  induce  the  tenants 
themselves  to  change  their  system  of  agriculture,  and  carry  out  im- 
provements of  the  first  class — to  invest  their  labour  and  capital  in 
bringing  the  land  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  If  they  do  make  such 
investment,  it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  law 
and  custom  of  England  that  they  should  he  entitled  to  reap  somewhat 
of  the  things  which  they  have  thus  sown,  as  the  English  tenantsaro  now 
entitled  to  do,  under  the  custom  of  away-going  crop.  The  question, 
then,  arises  with  regard  to  the  15  J  million  acres  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  and  one-half  million  acres  of  reclaimaMe  waste  in  Ireland,  what 
is  tlic,  mode  of  im])rovoment  to  I  e  applied  ?  There  are  no  statistics 
by  whieli  to  ascertain  how  nii'.eh  of  tliein  \v<iuld  be  improved  by  drain- 
age. Perhajjsavery  full  allowance  would  he  one-eighth,  or  2,000,000, 
acres ;    whereas  at  least  one-half,  or  8,000,000  acres,  arc  capable  of 
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a  vadtlj  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  and  could  thereby  be  rendered 
nearly  doubly  as  productive  as  at  present.  The  quantity  of  land  in 
1863  held  in  farms  of  over  one  and  under  80  statute  acres  each  was 
7,134,299  acres,  and  the  quantity  held  in  farms  above  30  and  under 
50  acres  each  was  2,176,936  acres.  From  these  two  classes  alone  it 
will  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  nearly  8,000,000  acres 
requiring  improved  cultivation.  Here,  then,  is  really  the  field  for  the 
legislator,  the  political  economist,  and  the  philanthropist  to  discover 
and  apply  the  means  of  stimulating  the  industry  and  enterprise  and 
calling  forth  the  energy  and  the  capital  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  these  eight  million  of  acres,  that  all  might  be  employed  in  improv- 
ing the  mode  of  their  cultivation,  so  as  to  increase  their  productive 
powers  and  scatter  plenty  through  a  smiling  land.  Drainage  and  im- 
proved cultivation,  then,  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  ;  the  former  as 
applied  to  two  millions  of  acres,  the  latter  to  eight  millions  of  acres. 
As  to  drainage,  let  us  inquire  first  how  far  it  is  possible  or  necessary 
to  effect  anything  by  means  of  legislation.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  two  millions  of  acres  of 
land  requiring  drainage  is  upon  the  farms  of  50  acres  or  over,  then, 
as  these  are  mostly  let  under  leases,  which  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  or  are  held  by  tenants  of  a  respectable  class,  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  require  from  the  landlord  a  fair  contract  in  the  matter,  legis- 
lation is  not  so  necessary.  As  to  the  laud  improvable  by  drainage  upon 
the  holdings  under  30  or  perhaps  50  acres,  legislation  can  effect  little. 
The  entire  number  of  occupiers  of  land  holdmgover  an  acre,  whether 
as  proprietors  or  tenants,  is  559,180  ;  and  of  these  the  number  of 
tenants  holding  over  one  acre  or  under  30  acres  was  401,146,  and 
the  number  holding  between  80  acres  and  50  acres  was  72,050 ; 
making  together  473,186,  or  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  occu- 
piers, whether  proprietors  or  tenants.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any 
plan  of  improvement  which  is  not  applicable  to,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  these  473,186  tenants  will  be  almost  useless, 
and  that  any  plan  which  deals  only  with  building,  draining,  and  irri- 
gation is  beyond  their  reach.  Nine-tenths  of  these  473,186  farms 
are  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  cultivation,  not  producing  more 
than  one-half  what  they  might  produce.  The  remedy  which  I  pro- 
pose is  to  give  the  Irish  tenant  by  law  the  same  right  to  away-going 
crop  to  which  the  English  tenant  is  entitled  by  custom — a  custom 
whic]i  not  only  includes  a  share  of  the  growing  crop,  but  compensa- 
tion foi'  everything  which  he  has  done  on  the  land  within  three  years 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  for  which  he  has  not  been  recouped. 
As  what  had  been  done  for  the  land  during  the  last  three  years  would 
be  matter  of  notoriety,  no  previous  notice  of  these  temporary  im- 
provements should  be  given  to  the  landlord,  nor  previous  consent  be 
required  from  him.  Small  as  this  matter  may  appear  to  be,  its 
influence  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland  would  be  much  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  would  hold  out  greater  hope?,  and  promise  much 
more  largely,  with  regard  to  improvements  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  farmers.     II.  The  second  class 
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of  improvementB  consist  of  drainage,  irrigation,  Babsoiliogy  and  re* 
claiming  waste.  Thej  are  of  an  expensive  nature,  and  the  tenant 
should  LOt  be  considered  to  have  beeu  repaid  his  oatlaj  bj  retaining 
por^esifion,  nor  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  have  been  exhaosted 
lj€rff»re,  say,  at  least  fourteen  years.  In  order  to  be  effective  they 
should  all.  except  the  subeoiling,  be  done  upon  a  previously  settled 
]ilan,  consistent  not  only  with  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
farm,  but  of  the  entire  estate ;  therefore,  if  the  tenant  requires  them 
done,  the  landlord  or  agent  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  mode  of 
doing  them,  and  should  have  the  option  of  carrying  them  out  hims^, 
and  charging  the  tenant  an  annual  sum  for  the  outlay  ;  but  no  pre- 
mium fihould  be  held  out  to  the  landlord  to  take  the  work  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  tenant  if  he  is  willing  to  do  it.  The  probable  cost 
should  be  estimated  beforehand,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  woric 
would  be  remunerative,  and  the  condition  and  value  of  the  land  im- 
proved, and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  be 
ascertained,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  valuation.  Notice 
of  the  intended  improvement  should  be  given  to  the  landlord,  for 
otherwise  he  would  have  no  means  at  the  end,  perhaps,  of  IS  yean 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  work  had  beeu  really  done.  One  right 
bhould,  perhaps,  be  reserved  to  the  landlord — viz.,  if  there  be  no 
lease  to  resume  the  possession  -within  12  mouths.  Within  that  time 
the  tenant  will  decide  whether  he  will  continue  to  hold  the  land 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  improve,  and  the  landlord  will  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  yield  to  the  tenant's  views  or  insist  upon  poa- 
fecssion,  and  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  would  in 
the  meantime  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  III.  As  to  the  third 
class  of  improvements — namely,  building  embankments,  farm  roads, 
and  fences — they  differ  from  each  of  the  other  classes  in  a  most 
material  manner.  They  do  not  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil,  and  may  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant. 
No  improvements  of  this  class  should  be  allowed  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  landlord. 


THE   PATENT   LAW.  * 

Mr.  Macfie,  in  his  **  Proposal  for  Pecuniary  Rewards  to  Inventors" 
said,  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  one  branch  of  the  wide  subject 
of  patents.  Assuming  that  enough  had  been  said  on  former  occasions 
to  prove  the  inconvenience,  unfairness,  and  impolicy  of  the  present 
mode  of  dealing  with  inventors,  he  would  now  ask,  what  is  a  patent? 
Is  it  a  deed  of  gift,  a  free  grant  of  privileges,  or  is  it  a  contract  T 
Clearly  Iho  latter  ;  it  is  a  con ti act  of  sale  and  purchase.  A  person 
comes  to  the  State  and  dir-jKiscs  of  his  secret  on  certain  conditions. 

♦  Sco  Traiuaciions,  lb05,  p.  !2G0. 
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Sach  a  parchase  should  not  be  compulsory,  or,  if  bo,  its  conditions 
should  be  fair  and  sensible.     At  present  the  bargain  is  a  blind  one. 
The  State  acts  like  some  inconceivable  merchant  who  pays  the  same 
price  for  every  article  he  buys,  whatever  its  value.     The  State  re- 
quires its  officers  to  buy  every  invention,  and  fixes  beforehand  the 
price — so  many  years  of  monopoly.     If  a  price  were  paid  in  money, 
the  value  would  have  to  be  ascertained  ;    this  would  depend  on 
various  considerations,   such  as  the  time,   money,  and  risk   spent 
in  the  discovery,  the  chances  of  others  making  the  same  hit,  the 
amount  of  profit  it  is  likely  to  bring,  and  many  others.    Now,  if  the 
State  paid  in  money,  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse  would  take 
care  that  a  proper  value  was  set  on  the  article  purchased  ;  but  as  it 
is  the  State  pays  out  of  other  people's  pockets,  by  granting  to  the 
inventor  a  share  of  State  prerogatives,  including  the  right  to  tax  (as 
by  royalties),  and  the  right  to  harass  and  stop  every  one  who  wishes 
to  use  the  invention.    The  inventor  may  usually  permit  another  sub- 
ject to  use  the  invention,  but  he  has  the  power  to  refuse  and  also  to 
enforce  his  own  price.  Now  to  be  debarred  from  the  use  of  inventions 
is  a  severe  hardship  and  a  wrong.     But  further,  as  a  rule,  everyone 
engaged  in  a  trade  must  use   the   inventions   in  that  trade,  and 
therefore  must  pay  for  them  at  any  price.    It  is  not,  however,  equally 
clear  that  after  adding  the  cost  of  patent  fees  to  their  selling  prices 
they  can  compete  with  rival  manufacturers  ;  especially  since  free  trade 
has  exposed  British  manufacturers  to  competition  with  producers  in 
other  countries  who  are  not  similarly  burdened.  Are  we  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  to  cease  to  reward  inventors  ?     We  may  reward  them  liberally, 
but  out  of  the  public  purse.     There  will  then  be  sure  to  be  some 
limit  to  the  amount,  some  proportion  between  the  money  paid  and 
the  merit  of  the  inventor,  which  at  present  there  is  not.     There  is, 
however,  a  medium  course.     Let  the  State  continue  to  buy  every 
invention  offered  to  it,  and  let  the  price  include  both  monopoly  and 
money ;  the  monopoly  to  be  limited  to  three  years,  and  the  money 
to  be  limited  by  valuation.     If  this  valuation  were  made  by  com- 
petent persons  on  equitable  principles,  the  manufacturers  might  not 
object  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  price  in  either  of  two  ways,  of 
which  they  should  have  the  option  ;  that  is,  they  might  either  com- 
bine to  pay  the  price  down,  or  the  patentee  might  be  compellable  to 
keep  a  record  of  his  license  fees  and  royalties,  and  as  soon  as  these 
have  amounted  to  the  price  awarded,  with  interest,  his  rights  should 
ipso  facto  cease.     No  doubt  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  price 
should  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  number  of  valuable  patents  is 
so  small  that  the  revenue  would  not  be  greatly  burdeued,  while  a 
vast  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  consumers.     Mr.  Macfie  also 
suggested  that  a  system  of  medals  and  honorary  distinctions  might 
be  established,  especially  for  those  who  might  present  gratuitously 
their  inventions  to  the  public,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national plan  the  value  of  rewards  to  inventors,  both  honorary  and 
pecuniary,   would  be  greatly  increased.     Ho  further  recommended 
that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  working 
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of  the  scheme  he  had  proposed,  and  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the 
paper  on  patents  read  by  him  before  the  International  Association 
of  Social  Science. 


KEPfiESSIOX  OF  CfilMB. 

LIFE   SRTTENCES. 

Is  a  desirable  to   carry  out   Life    Sentences   to   the    utmost? 
and  if  so,  in  tshat  cases,  and  under  what  form  of  discipline? 

The  paper  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  on  this  subject  will  be  found  at 
p.  213. 

Sir  Walter  Croftox  said :  Tbo  importance  of  this  sulijcct  at  tbe  proeent 
time  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  Ijccau.^  transportation  to  Western  Australia 
will  almost  immediately  cease,  and  it  b:i8  beret ofore  been  tbe  general  practice  to 
send  prisor.erd  under  long  and  life  sentences  to  tbat  colonj.  Tbe  questioDy 
tbeicfore,  wbicb  baa  been  proposed  for  discuuion.  Is  it  desirable  to  carry  oufc 
life  sentences  to  the  utmost?  and  if  so,  in  wbat  cases,  and  under  what  form  of 
discipline?  is  one  wbicb  is  most  opi)ortune.  As  tbe  position  of  this  country,  with 
regard  to  life  sentences,  will  be  so  materially  altered,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
tbat  a  puni.-fhment,  which,  be  it  remembered,  i^  next  in  order  to  that  of'*  death," 
and  for  wbicb  of  late  years  it  has  become  a  frequent  substitute  by  com- 
mutation,  will  receive  from  tbe  proper  auiborities  tbe  grave  and  careful  coa- 
sider.itio:i  such  a  subjt'Ct  demands ;  and  it  is  certain  tbat  the  co-operation  of  a 
well-informed  public  opinion  with  the  treatment  wbicb  may  be  decidt^d  upon  is, 
on  such  a  matter,  of  momentous  imr)or£ance.  The  treatment  of  life-sentenced 
prisoners  is  now  the  **  missing  link"  in  our  chain  of  criminal  treatment,  wLich 
is  very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  based  upon  houud  principles.  Let  us  pass 
in  review  the  diU'ereut  links  oi  this  chain. 

Ifit.  We  have  *'  Industrial  Schools,"  for  the  reception  of  criminal  children 
undf.r  tirclve  ye'-n  of  :ge. 

2nd.  **  Kefuimatory  Schools,"  for  the  reception  of  juvenile  criminals  between 
ten  and  sixteen  years  of  ai-e. 

Jird.  Wc  have  County  and  Borough  gaols,  in  wbicb,  provided  the  Prisons  Act 
of  18'J5  is  saf'-'iy  and  earnestly  develoi)ed,  an  improved  system  of  treating  crimi- 
nals may  l>e  anticipated. 

4(li.  A  **  Convict  system,"  which,  although  stringent  in  its  requirements  is 
yet  ref  irn:a(ory  in  its  di>cipline:  and  I  would  here  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
meeting  to  the  favourable  re-ults  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  which 
has  j^:st  bc«n  jMiblished.  The  public  will  feel  protected  in  learning  that  a  convict 
must  now  earn  bis  **  ticket-of-leave,"  by  a  carefully  recorded  system  of  marks^ 
before  bo  can  receive  it. 

M'.irc(;ver,  the  cr^nvict  system  is  now  supplemented  by  a  systematic  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  police  over  "  tickct-of-leave  holders,"  which  a  very  compre- 
hensive parliamentary  retnrn,  recently  printed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  the  present  Financial  Sccrcioryof  the  Treasury,  proves  to  bo  of  the  utmost 
value  iKjth  to  the  i)ublic  and  the  well-intentioned  criminnl.  So  far  all  is  well. 
We  appear  to  he  pi-oceeding  iijwn  sound  principles,  wbicb  time,  further  ex- 
perienie,  and  earnest  administration,  will  enable  il^  still  further  to  develop.  But 
the  great  fact  j^ta- e.s  us  in  tlie  f;ice,  that  bcnceforv.ard  our  gravest  criminals  must 
be  retained  in  th's  country :  the  puiiinhment  next  to  ♦*  death'*  mnvt  be  carried 
otit  oi  home.  The  present  le^ruhuion  with  regard  to  *•  lilo  sentences"  (promulgated 
before  it  wan  Uuov.n  that  trunsportalioii  would  bo  disontinacl),  pels  forth, 
that  such  pii^oncr:?  are  to  have  no  claim  lor  release;  that  each  cafe  will  be 
specially  coub-idered,  but  must  not  1)C  submitted  until  the  end  of  twelve 
years.    The  result  is,  that  there  is  an  impression  upon  the  minds  both  of  the 
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prisoners  and  the  public,  that  twelve  years  will  be,  generally  speaking,  the 
equivalent  for  a  *Mife  sentence,"  if  the  convict  conducts  himself  well  in  prison. 
Colonel  Henderson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  £nglish  Convict  Prisons, 
stated  in  his  evidence  to  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission, '« that  it  would 
take  a  century  to  make  the  *  life-sentenced  prisoners'  in  the  convict  establish- 
ments believe  that  they  were  not  to  be  liberated."  With  a  view  to  deter  grave 
criminals,  and  to  protect  society  against  them,  it  is  most  undesirable  that  this 
feeling  should  continue.  That  it  now  exists,  I  perfectly  concur  with  Colonel 
Henderson.  That  it  is  all  important,  that  for  the  future  it  should  be  held  that 
liberty  is  quite  the  exception,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  the  rule,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  There  has  been  an  idea  in  this  country,  that  ten  or  twelve  years* 
imprisonment  was  as  much  as  could  be  endured,  but  I  cannot  find  that  this 
opinion  was  based  upon  experience.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
fallacy,  and  I  moreover  believe  that  we  shall  all  be  heartily  glad  to  expose 
it,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  our  having  henceforward  to  retain  our  *^  life- 
sentenced  convicts"  at  home.  My  own  experience  in  Ireland  satisfied  me  that 
convicts  could  be  detained  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  without  detriment,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  why,  under  special  arrangements,  they  could  not  have  been 
detained  for  an  indefinite  period.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  detention,  I  have  very  recently 
referred  to  Ireland,  and  to  several  Continental  prisons,  in  order  to  receive  the 
results  of  experience  attained  in  them. 

Infarmation  received  from  Ireland,  S^ieniber  28,  1866. 

1.  There  are  68  prisoners  under  life  sentences  in  Spike  Island  prison.  12  have 
been  under  detention  for  periods  exceeding  twelve  years:  1  for  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years ;  1  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years ;  2  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years ;  2  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years ;  8  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years;  and  3  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 

2.  Their  health,  consideriug  increasing  age,  &c.,  is  good,  and  they  are  all 
employed  on  the  public  works. 

8.  Their  conduct  is,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory. 

4.  During  the  last  five  years,  9  prisoners  under  life  sentences  have  been 
discharged,  having  served  periods  varying  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Information  received  in  S&ptemher,  1866,  from  Bruechal  Prison  in 
Baden — 416  cells. 
Convicts  under  life  sentences  have  to  pass  six  years  in  solitary  confinement ; 
they  are  afterwards  transferred  to  associated  confinement,  unless  they  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  cells.  At  present  there  are  five  such  convicts,  all  in  solitary 
confinement.  Two  of  the  above  have  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  long 
periods — one  for  fifteen  years  and  the  other  for  nine  years — yet  their  mental  and 
bodily  health  has  not  suffered.  They  have  schooling,  and  we  neutraUt-e  the  bad 
effects  of  long  imprisonment  by  changes  of  employment  and  diet.  The  prisoner 
under  confinement  for  fifteen  years  was  at  first  a  cabinetmaker,  then  a 
shoemaker,  then  an  upholsterer,  and  afterwai'ds  a  wood-carver.  AH  these 
prisoners  are  murderers.  We  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  their  conduct, 
which  is  attributed  to  their  very  careful  treatment. 

Information  received  from  France,  September,  1866. 
There  are  abont  180  males  and  20  females  sentenced  for  life,  on  the  average, 
annually.  Healthy  prisoners  so  sentenced  are  transported  to  Cayenne  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  are  there  employed  in  the  works  of  the  colony.  Good  conduct 
entitles  them  to  receive  grants  of  land,  &c.  Those  prisoners  who  arc  not  strong, 
or  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  are  either  sent  to  the  central  prisons  at  Belle  Isle 
or  the  Bagne  at  Toulon.  The  males  and  females  arc  allowed  to  marry  in  the 
colony.  'The  conditional  liberation  svRtem,  as  practified  in  Irclan*!,  and  now  in 
England,  has  lieen  apidicd  to  those  colonies  by  the  Kuipcror,  in  a  decree  of  June 
Ist,  IStVJ.  It  is  certain  that  many  undergoing  life  sentences  have  been  under 
detention  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 
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Information  received  from  OhetU  Prison,  August,  1866. 

This  prison  contains  a  very  large  nnmber  of  prisoners  ander  <*life  Bentenoee.*' 
They  are  living  and  working  in  the  society  of  other  prisoners;  but  all  the 
prisoners  who  are  comprised  of  those  committed  for  fire  years  and  upwarda  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  character  prior  to  their  Bentence, 
and  the  greatness  of  their  crime.  Absolute  silence  is  maintained  between  the 
prisoners.  Communication  with  the  schoolmaster,  curate,  and  officers  is  per- 
mitted when  necessary. 

There  are  now  in  this  prison  735  prisonere,  of  whom  202  had  been  sentenced 
to  death,  and  202  for  "life."  ?A  have  been  in  prison  upwards  of  twenty  yean: 
1  for  thirty-three  years,  1  for  twenty-nine  years,  1  for  twenty-eight  years,  3  for 
twenty-six  years,  5  for  twenty-four  years,  2  for  twenty-three  years,  6  for  twenty- 
two  years,  6  for  twenty-onc  years,  9  for  twenty  years. 

The  j^risoncrs*  health  does  not  suffer  much  from  their  incarceration.  They 
are  employed  at  dilferctt  trades.  Thi  ir  conduct  is,  generally  speaking,  satisfac- 
toiy,  and  punishments  less  frequent  than  on  those  with  shorter  sentences. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  most  important  communication  which 
I  have  just  received  from  Captain  Knight,  a  gentleman  of  the  highcfa  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  convicts,  who,  at  my  rctiuest,  went  to  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  testing,  by  personal  observation,  the  treatment  of  life-sen- 
tenced convicts  in  that  country,  and  of  making  such  comments  thereon  as  be 
might  conf'ider  desirable.  When  I  inform  you  that  Captain  Knight  was  once 
governor  of  both  Portland  and  Portsmouth  convict  establishments,  and  was 
subsequently  a  director  of  Irish  convict  prisons,  you  will  feel  that  I  am  not 
inviting  your  attention  to  opinions  which  are  merely  theoreticul.  He  is  now  a 
majristrate  in  Surrey,  having,  to  the  very  gi-eat  loss  of  the  public  service, 
quiit(  d  ir,  in  order  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his  own  property. 

Letter  fi'Ltm  Ca]ftaiu  Knujidt  funaorbj  Govcnwr  both  of  Portland  and 
Portsmouth  Convict  Prisons,  suLsenuaifhj  a  Director  of  Irish  Convict 
Prisons,  ayid  now  a  Magistrate  for  Surrry  : — 

"Bruxellcfl,  Sept.  28th,  1860. 

"Mr  DFAR  Sir  Walter, 

*' With  reference  to  your  communication  on  the  subject  of  'perpetnal 
imprisonment*  in  England,  and  your  request  that  I  should  visit  the  prison 
at  Ghent,  and  any  others  in  this  country  that  I  might  think  desirable,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  *life  sentences'  are  carried  out 
here  and  the  efTect  theieof,  1  have,  by  the  kind  i>ermis8ion of  Mons.  Verhegen,  the 
director-gcneruL  of  piisons  in  Belgium,  inspected  minutely  ^the  prisoua  at 
Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Namur. 

**  At  Ghent  1  found  about  497  prisoners  who  had  been  sentenced  «  d  perpetuM,* 
or  who  have  had  sentences  of  death  commuted  to  this  puui.««hment.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  prisoners  here  are  confined  under  the  *  ceUulaire,''  or 
seiarate  system,  and  all  have  their  separate  cells  at  night. 

"  Many*  of  these  prisoners  have  been  in  confinement  for  very  considerable 
periods.    Thus — 

"  C)  had  been  25  years  and  over  (one  for  33  years) 
"  28        „        20  and  under  25  years 
"78        „        15         „         20    „ 
"12        „        10        „         15    „ 

"The  men  appeared  in  good  health,  mental  and  physical,  and  by  no  means 
depressed ;  they  stated  that  they  hud  always  been  in  good  health  during  their 
imprisonment. 

"  At  Louvnin  the  i)rison  contains  COO  cells.    The  system  is  entirely  separate ;  it 
has  been  in  operation  since  1^<G0,  and  therefore  long  periods  have  not  been  tried. 
**  G  have  been  6  years  on  the  separate  system 

*         »»        o  >»  ♦♦ 

"7  4 

"8         „        8 
"  These  prisoners  appeared  to  mo  to  be  reniurkably  healthy,  and  the  director, 
Mons.  Stevens  (a  most  able  man),  considers  that  their  health  has  absolutely 
improved,  and  that  their  minds  have  in  no  way  deteriorated. 
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"  At  Namttr^  tbe  prison  is  for  females.  There  ore  not  ronny  women  now  who 
have  been  in  prison  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  A  few  have  been  in  for 
longer  periods.  One  had  spent  forty  years  of  her  life  in  prison,  and  another 
thirty-five  years,  the  last  twelve  years  having  been  consecutive ;  they  appeared 
healthy,  physically  and  mentally. 

<*  I  should  observe  that  the  punishment  of  *  death '  is  not  absolutely  abolished 
in  this  country,  although  in  effect  it  is  so  practically.  Life  sentences  are  not 
carried  out  in  their  full  integrity,  as  a  prisoner  may,  by  good  conduct,  obtain  an 
alteration  to  a  fixed  period;  say  thirty,  twenty-five,  or  twenty  years.  I  find, 
however,  a  great  deal  in  these  prisons  to  confirm  the  conviction  which  I  have 
long  enterttdned,  and  which  appears  to  be  held  by  the  prison  authorities  in  this 
country,  of  the  possibility  of  retaining  criminals  in  confinement,  more  or  less 
strict,  during  the  period  of  their  natural  lives,  without  any  of  the  terrible  conse- 

Saences  which  have  been  apprehended  by  many  persons  who  have  given  atten- 
on  to  the  subject.  I  may  sum  up  the  principal  objections  to  such  detention 
thus : — 

*<  1st.  The  supposed  certainty  that  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  prisoners  so 
sentenced  must  become  aberrated. 

*'  2nd.  The  fearful  moral  and  physical  deterioration  of  the  prisoners. 

**  8rd.  The  danger  to  the  warders  and  others  in  charge  of  them. 

*'  I  consider  that  the  results  produced  in  this  country  (Belgium)  clearly 
establish  that  very  long  sentences  can  be  carried  out  satisfactorily,  without  any 
of  the  evil  consequences  above  alluded  to.  This  success  appears  to  me  not  to  be 
attributable  so  much  to  the  mere  system  in  operation,  as  to  the  judicious 
attention  paid  to  the  individual  disposition  of  the  prisoners,  and  aJso  to  the  high 
character  of  the  officers  placed  in  contact  with  them. 

"  The  impossibility  of  any  moral  improvement  and  permanent  reformation 
being  effected  with  the  prisoners,  unless  all  persons  employed  about  them  are 
good  moral  men — earnest  and  faithful  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  those  under 
them — appears  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  this  principle  is  particularly  insisted 
on  by  the  authorities. 

**  I  cannot  see  or  imagine  any  reason  why  we  should  not  carir  out  very  long 
sentences  equally  well  in  England,  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
national  character,  which  is  a  somewhat  important  feature,  and  one  that  will 
call  for  much  care  and  attention. 

**  Mons.  Stevens,  the  director  of  the  Louvain  Prison,  one  of  the  most  earnest, 
energetic  and  best  adapted  men  for  the  situation  he  holds,  I  have  ever  met  with, 
is  of  opinion  that  any  length  of  imprisonment  (even  in  separation),  may,  under  a 
judicious  system  be  carried  out  without  the  slightest  deterioration,  moral  or 
physical,  of  those  subjected  to  it. 

•*  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  have  had  much  practical 
experience  of  convicts  under  various  circumstances. 

'*  In  1851-52,  when  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  disposal  of  our  convicts  in  the 
colonies,  I  proposed  to  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  the  establishment  of  a  penal 
prison  on  an  island  off  the  English  coast,  for  carrying  out  <  life  sentences,' 
and  for  convicts  found  incorrigible  under  the  ordinary  system. 

'«The  third  objection  really  scarcely  requires  serious  attention  here.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  from  my  own  personal  experience  that  almost  all  serious  and 
successful  assaults  on  prison  officers  arise  from  negligence  or  carelessness  on 
their  own  part,  or  from  the  want  of  what  has  been  termed  '  individual isation,' 
or,  study  of  the  individual  character  of  the  prisoners ;  so  that  many  of  them 
are  placed  in  situations  and  at  work  from  which  they  should  have  been  carefully 
excluded.  The  danger  of  successful  murderous  assaults  on  officers  will  be  found 
absolutely  nothing  under  a  judicious  management. 

"If  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  yebt  long  sentences  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  is  conceded,  it  only  remains  to  consider  the  difference  between  this  and 
•  life  sentences.' 

"  The  obvious  and  only  real  distinction  which  can  exist  is,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  element  of  hope,  so  generally  considered  necessary  to  human  existence,  appears 
to  be  entirely  cut  off. 

*«  I  maintain  that  such  will  not  neoesBarily  be  found  to  be  the  case.  The  hope  of 
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comjixcte  libcrtj  with  the  power  of  falling  back  to  old  associAtioM,  it  is  trae,  will 
be  .«o;  but  enough  may  be  permitted  in  the  gradnal  remisaon  of  the  Bererity  of 
piiiiif^bmcDt  Mill  to  pnxliice  a  healthy  action  of  the  mind. 

"  Hoi^  may,  if  found  nece5«arT,  ijieheld  out  that  after  a  Dara1>cr  of  yean'  con- 
finement with  good  conduct,  the  fullest  liberty,  consistent  with  their  secliuion 
from  the  world,  may  be  granted,  under  such  restraint  and  surveillanoe  as  will 
be  nf-c.-^rary  to  ensure  their  proper  social  and  moral  condition,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  Or  cape. 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  sentence  of  *  lia  rush  men  t  for  life*  should  be  passed  in  a 
not  ]f::^-i  i;olc!ijn  manner  than  that  of  *■  death'  now  usually  i.?.  It  ought  to  pro- 
duce the  c^.rta\nfy  in  the  inindis  of  all  present,  that,  on  the  removal  of  a  prisoner 
from  the  dock,  an  awful  sentence,  that  of  *  civil  death,*  is  to  be  actually  carried 
out. 

•'  I  consider  tliat  the  i»riponer  sliould  be  at  once  removed  to  a  prison  tpecially 
and  trdutivtly  apjtropriatcd  for  this  purpose.  The  prison  ought  to  be  situated  on 
an  i-land  to  lie  entirely  appropriated  for  the  dviention  of  those  prisoners,  for 
though  thoy  might  be  detained  with  equal  security  on  the  main  land,  the  feeling 
of  absolute  isolation,  and  banishment  from  the  world,  will  be  thus  rendered 
more  complete  and  impre-ssible  on  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large. 

"The  po.acibility  of  pri^mers  thus  sentenced  being  plac^  in  the  same  category 
with  other  convicts,  should  l>e,  I  feel  convince*.!,  mo!>t  carefully  guarded  against ; 
their  a<s-ooiat:on  with  the  latter  would  at  once  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  pri- 
soner.'^ and  the  public  at  large,  that  this  system,  in  reality,  would  prove  to  be 
only  a  modification  of  p<.Mial  servitude,  carrying  with  \i'ecen(unl/y  <  ticket-of- 
Icavc,'  complete  pardon,  and  power  to  return  to  the  world  and  its  ordinary  pur- 
suit s.  This  idea  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
system. 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  Walter, 

**  Very  faithfully  yours, 

'*  C.  R.  KSIOHT." 

I  am  sure  that  the  opinion  of  Mips  Carpenter  will  lic  considered  of  high  ralne. 
She  coii.i<ider.s  that  '*  lire-sen toiiced  offenders  '  should,  ns  a  general  rule,  be 
absolutely  cut  off  from  soci«'ty,  without  hope  of  restoration  to  it,  and  be  con- 
sidorod  as  havin;;  un«l"rj.'one  a  civil  dcaih  :  that  their  Htale  should  nut  be 
invcf-ted  with  appnrenily  agre«ablo  comlitions,  niid  that  the  ordinary  public 
should  1>e  kept  aloof  from  communication.  She  thinks  that  islands  adjacent  to 
our  coasts  would  he  the  l;e.«t  i)lares  for  the  purpo.-rc,  and  on  them  should  be 
erected  prison.?  and  other  estalili.-hments  suitable  for  the  development  of  a 
pro;,'ressive  clasf-ifit-ation,  leading  to  such  an  improvement  in  ])osition  ultimately 
as  to  become  tlie  goal  to  which  the  lift^ -sentenced  convict  must  look  forwora. 
She  pay?  that  the  condition  of  the  convicts  should  be  manifestly  worse  thau  in 
the  ordinary  convict  prisons,  and  lays  grr-at  stress  on  the  necessity  that  the 
system  should  be  administn-ed  by  i)ersons  of  a  religious  and  benevolent  spirit. 
I  have  als«>  rweived  a  conimunicatiou  from  Mr.  Ncaie,  M.l*.  for  Oxford, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  and  has  given  cou- 
sid«.Tal.l'  attention  to  the  subject  of  *•  life  suntcnces."  He  writes  from  France, 
and  re;rrv.t«?  being  unable  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

"  Chartres,  Sept.  30th. 

"  My  Dea:i  Sir  Waltek, 

"  I  so  entirely  agree  in  your  leading  principles  on  the  subject  of  life 
imprisonment,  and  you  can  .'^iteak  of  them  with  so  much  more  weight  and  authority 
than  I  could  do  my.-elf,  that  I  have  nothing  to  suL'gest  in  the  way,  either  of  modifl- 
cation  or  of  ariiumont  on  th';  subject  as  you  pre.-ent  it. 

•*  Your  b.-ading  principles  1  understand  lo  be — (irrt,  the  iK)Psibility  of  main- 
taining life  imprisDnuK'Ut  as  a  n.-ality,  in  a  manner  consisient  with  humanity; 
piiond,  the  n(>(e>-ity  for  that  jmrpof f,  and  tho  duty  of  pri»vidinj,'  fur  the  gradual 
miiiguiion  of  the  puni>hnirnt :  third,  the  (Xpcdiency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
separating  those  who  are  condemned  to  imprisoument  for  life,  from  criminals 
who  arc  confined  only  for  a  term,  however  lon;r. 

'» But  the  light  in  which  I  look  upon  imprisonment  for  life  is  ohiofly  as  a 
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possible,  or  rather  a  probable,  sabsiitute,  at  no  distant  time,  for  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  as  confined  to  those  offences  for  which  death  now  is  the  penalty ;  and 
I  would  observe  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  wonld  obyiooslj  strengthen,  yery 
much,  your  argument  for  separating  life  prisoners  from  all  other  criminals. 

«*  It  would,  of  course,  add  much  to  the  effect  of  life  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, if  the  distance  between  that  and  the  punishment  next  in  degree  were 
increased  by  diminishing  the  maximum  of  duration  of  terminable  imprisonment. 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  ought  to  be  reduced  from  twenty  ;^ears  to  fifteen,  for 
to  most  criminals  the  difference  between  twenty  years  and  life  imprisonment  is  of 
little  apparent  importance ;  and,  indeed,  fifteen  years  is  a  maximum  which  even 
those  imprisoned  for  life  rarely  attain  to  at  the  present  time.  So  that  if  fifteen 
were  made  a  certainty,  for  certain  very  heinous  offences  next  to  murder,  the 
change  I  suggest  might  be  effected  with  little,  if  any,  diminution  in  the  effect  of 
the  secondary  punishment. 

•  **  I  am,  however,  willing  to  admit  that  the  substitution  of  life  imprisonment  for 
death,  involves  the  re-setllcment,  in  the  way  of  reduction;  of  our  whole  scale  of 
punishments ;  and  this,  with  me,  is  one  great  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the 
extreme  penalty,  for  I  believe  that  our  whole  sctde  of  punishments  is  too  high, 
and  that  our  only  excuse  for  the  very  long  periods  of  imprisonment,  which  in 
many  instances  are  infiicted,  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  our 
criminals  when  discharged,  from  the  want  of  an  intermediate  stage  between 
Imprisonment  and  liberty. 

<*  I  remain,  yonrs  very  truly, 

'•  Chablbs  Nkatk." 

"  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.B." 

I  submit  to  the  Section  that  I  have  adduced  sufficient  reasons  to  show  that.  If 
necessary,  prisoners  can  be  detained  without  injury  for  indefinite  periods  of  time; 
but  that  as  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men  the  character  of  our  criminals  differs 
from  that  of  those  in  other  countries,  inasmuch  as  mutinous  combinations  are 
there  almost  unknown,  it  is  all  important  that  we  should  retain  our  life- 
sentenced  convicts  in  a  special  establishment  unconnected  ^th  the  ordinary 
convict  prisons.  The  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Henderson,  the  chairman  of 
the  directors  of  English  convict  prisons,  to  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission 
upon  this  point,  is  strong.  He  states  that  prisoners  without  the  hope  of  liberty 
could  only  be  confined  in  ordinary  convict  prisons  by  treating  them  as  wild 
beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens:  that  those  at  present  under  life  sentences 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  will  be  released. 

But  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Neate,  the  M.P.  for  Oxford,  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  a  prison  apart  from  other  convicts,  under  a  separate  provision.  Colonel 
Henderson  states — *«  That  that  could  be  done." 

He  stated  also  that  «*  he  believed  it  wonld  take  a  century  to  make  convicts 
now  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  believe  that  they  would  not  be 
liberated." 

1  believe  that  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  adopting  the  following  conclusions, 
and  in  framing  resolutions  based  upon  them : — 

l.—That  f^m  information  received  from  the  Continent,  and  from  experience 
obtained  in  Ireland,  it  appears  to  be  quite  possible  to  detain  convicts  under 
**  life  sentences  "  for  indefinite  periods.  And  as  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
we  can  no  longer  send  this  class  of  prisoners  to  Western  Australia,  it  is  most 
opportune  that  their  special  treatment  should  receive  immediate  consideration. 

2. — ^That  in  the  opinion  of  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  that  prisoners  so  sentenced  should  be  detained  in  a  special  prison  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

Because,  as  long  as  they  arc  in  the  ordinary  convict  prisons,  they  will, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Henderson  and  othera,  and  I  concur 
with  them,  consider  themselves  as  certain  to  receive  their  liberty ;  whereas, 
it  is  most  important  that  the  criminals  should  feel,  and  that  the  public  should 
know,  that  henceforward  liberty  will  no  longer  be  the  rule,  but  quite  the 
exception ;  that  such  punishment  shall  be  in  fact  a  "  banishment  for  life,** 
and  should  be  bo  understood. 
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Because,  wiiii  the  I  ope  or  liUrty  thus  cut  off,  it  would,  in  tbe  opinion 
of  iiractical  persons*,  Ik;  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  pre- 
eerve  dUcipline  in  the  ordinary  convict  prisons. 

Because,  it  Ib  clear  that  with  so  strong  a  stimulus  as  that  of  tbe  hope  of 

liberty  cut  off,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suljstitute  a  special  system  of  treatment 

quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  convict  prisons,  and  which 

is  based  upon  very  diflTcrent  conditions. 

3. — That,  if  possible,  both  for  the  effect  upon  tbe  public  mind,  and  for  other 

reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  this  "  Banishment  for  Life  "  should  be  carried  out  in 

some  island  near  our  own  coast. 

4. — That,  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  tbe  experience  which  has  been  afforded 
by  recent  improvements  in  prison  discipline,  that  a  special  system  of  treatment 
could  be  devised,  which,  under  firm,  but  humane  administration,  would,  while 
prc;«crving  a  motive  power  to  exertion,  and  the  hope  of  amelioration  of  position 
under  detention,  be  enabled  altogether  to  dispense  with  a  stimulus  so  fatal  to 
society,  as  holding  out  to  such  grave  offenders  any  prospect  of  their  liberation. 

Mr.  T.  Chaubebs,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Common  Serjeant  of  London,  sud  he  had  listened 
to  the  proposals  that  had  been  made  with  intense  pain,  and  his  objections  to  the 
entire  suggestions  were  so  numerous  that  he  hardly  knew  where  to  begin.  The 
submitted  ])lan  was  base<l  upon  tacit  assumptions  of  various  kinds  that  were  not 
proved,  and  that  might  or  might  not  be  true.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
whole  object  of  that  plan  was  to  bring  us  to  a  state  in  which  we  should  inflict 
more  cruel  punishments  than  we  already  inflicted.  He  repeated  the  assertion. 
A  life  sentence  which  was  to  be  carried  out  as  a  life  sentence,  and  in  which  the 
element  of  hope,  if  not  altogether  eliminated,  was  so  feeble  that  it  would  have 
no  practical  effect,  was  assuredly  a  more  cruel  system  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
had  in  opeiation  in  this  country.  He  was  greatly  afraid,  from  the  tone  of  the 
public  press,  and  from  the  tone  so  far  of  the  present  discussion,  that  we  were 
accustoming  ourselves — the  most  humane  amongst  us — to  quiet  anticipation  of  a 
state  of  things  in  England  which  we  had  read  of  in  history,  and  had  mourned 
over.  It  might  be  that  it  actually  was  necessary  to  keep  prisoners  in  gaol  all 
their  lives,  without  hope  of  remission ;  but  there  was  no  ground  for  tacitly  assuming 
that  the  state  of  crime  in  this  country  was  an  absolute  disgrace  to  us  in  the 
civilised  world.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  an  atom  of  truth  in  the 
assumption.  Of  course,  we  could  not  eliminate  crime  altogether,  but  he  objected 
to  the  mere  assumption  that  tbe  state  of  crime  in  England  was  a  justification  for 
more  severe  punishment  than  that  already  inflicted.  He  did  not  believe  the  severe 
punishments  that  had  lieen  suggested,  if  put  into  operation,  would  deter  firom 
crime.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  commission  of  murder  would  be  deterred  by 
any  punishment  whatever ;  for  murderers  did  not  usually  belong  to  the  criminful 
classes,  murder  being  generally  the  single  crime  of  the  man's  life,  the  result  of 
an  ebullition  of  passion  or  of  some  powerful  motive,  and  committed  without  any 
calculation  of  consequences.  As  a  proof  that  people  could  not  be  deterred  by 
the  thorght  of  terrible  consequences,  he  would  instance  the  fork  grinders  of 
SheffioM,  who,  thoupli  knowing  perfectly  well  that  they  were  cutting  off  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  their  life,  and  that  with  much  more  certainty  than  a  criminal 
could  feel  of  detection  and  punishment,  continued  their  vocation  just  as  com- 
posedly as  if  it  was  gardening  or  some  other  healthy  occupation,  llife  blood  ran 
cold  on  hearing  the  elaborate  provisions  for  inllicting  life-long  pain;  and  if  the 
audience  did  not  experience  any  emotion,  it  was  only  another  illustration  of  4iis 
argument,  fur  it  showed  that  refined  and  susceptible  j)ersons  could  contemplate 
such  things  wiil-.out  a  shudder.  The  true  way  to  diminish  crime  was  to  increase 
our  means  of  cdui  ation,  and  to  arrange  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  so 
that  the  latter  should  have  a  gi-eater  share  of  the  former.  If  we  fell  back  upon 
the  har-jh,  cruel  punishments  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  should  not  diminish  crime, 
but,  what  was  worse,  we  should  diminish  that  susceptibility,  humanity,  and 
tenderness  of  feeling  that  ought  to  characterise  a  nation  growing  in  civilisation. 
If  Sir  W.  Croflon's  suggestions  were  carried  out,  all  the  humane  principles 
which  had  actuated  him  for  years  would  be  reversed.  He  sincerely  hoped  no 
resolution  would  be  passed  approving  of  the  proposed  change. 
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Mr.  F.  Hill  denied  that  the  object  of  the  rapportenof  thisplsn  WM  toinereue 
pnnishmeDt.  They  took  their  stand  upon  the  groand  that  the  sole  basineM  of 
punishment  was  the  security  of  society,  and  that  no  one  was  jnstilM  dther  in 
falling  short  of  what  was  necessary  for  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  or  in 
wilfully  exceeding  it.  He  thought  a  murders  had  shown  an  atter  unfitness  to 
be  at  large,  and  tne  only  ground  on  which  he  would  erer  take  part  in  urging  the 
release  of  a  man  convicted  of  such  a  crime  was  the  fUlibility  of  human  tribunals. 
As  to  the  effect  of  imprisonment  for  life,  he  saw  prisoners  at  Berne  some  yean 
ago  who,  though  under  that  sentence,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  horti. 
culture,  and  showed  that  moderate  degree  of  enjoyment  which  was  compatible 
with  dyil  death.  He  disagreed  with  his  brothet^g  recommendation  as  to  the  use 
of  fetters,  his  own  experience  as  an  inspector  of  prisons  haying  convinced  him 
that  the  treadmill,  whipping,  fetters,  branding,  &c.,  were  entirely  unneceesaiy. 
He  did  not  object,  however,  to  a  prisoner  being  obliged  to  work  beforehand  for 
every  meal,  and  to  his  treatment  being  dependent  in  all  cases  on  his  own  conduct. 

Lord  RoBSBT  Moktagu,  M.P.  considered  that  this  discussion  opened  out  the 
important  question  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  by  means  of  which  the  evil 
attendant  on  the  strict  carrying  out  of  life  sentences,  where  such  sentences  had 
been  wrongly  passed,  would  be  obviated.  His  lordship  proceeded  at  consider- 
able length  to  discuss  the  importance  of  such  a  Court  of  Appeal,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  Toomer  case,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  at  length  ruled  that  this  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  life  sentences, 
but  a  strong  feeling  was  expressed  in  fhvour  of  a  separate  discussion. 

Mr.  Castwuoht  said  he  thought  the  law  erred  on  the  side  of  severity  with 
regard  to  offences  against  property.  It  was  important  to  consider  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  life  sentences  at  all.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  sndi 
sentences  should  not  invariably  be  carried  out ;  in  some  cases  men  so  sentenced 
being  far  less  thoroughly  bad  than  others  visited  with  milder  punishments. 

Sir  J.  E.  WiLMOT  said :  The  time  bad  not  yet  arrived  when  perpetual  imprison- 
ment could  be  substituted  for  capital  punishment.  Considering  that  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  was  that  no  adequate  deterrent 
punishment  had  been  brought  forward,  the  question  arose  how  far  life-long 
sentences  might  answer  the  purpose.  He  objected  to  the  infliction  of  physical 
pain.  The  learned  author  of  the  paper  had  recommended  the  use  of  chains  for 
criminals.  Ood  forbid,  however,  that  we  should  ever  revert  to  those  times 
when  pain  and  torture  were  inflicted  upon  criminals.  Were  these  changes  safelr 
to  be  introduced  into  the  country?  How  fkr  would  the  people  of  JEngland, 
attached  as  they  were  to  liberty,  sanction  them  ?  Numerous  authorities  con- 
tended that  nothing  was  so  destructive  of  life  as  a  system  of  perpetual  impAson- 
ment.  Besides,  why  should  we  resort  to  perpetual  imprisonments?  Was  there 
anv  increase  of  crim^  which  called  for  increased  severity?  The  reftisal  of  our 
colonies  to  receive  convicts  had  led  to  the  necessity  of  considering  some  mode  of 
either  keeping  them  at  home,  or  providing  for  them  in  some  other  way.  There 
was  no  increase  of  crime  to  call  for  increased  severity,  and  he  thought  perpetual 
imprisonment  was  totally  repugnant  to  our  national  character,  and  would  prac- 
tically prove  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  feelings  of  humanity  would  lead  to  the 
release  of  those  condemned  to  it.  The  present  difficulty  bad  arisen  from  the 
ticket-of-leave  sjystem,  which  was  a  signal  blunder  in  a  countrv  offering  such 
temptations  to  plunder,  and  such  facilities  for  combination,  and  it  behoved  the 
government  to  consider  some  other  plan  of  dealing  with  persons  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jossph  Nareb  entirely  agreed  with  the  views  of  Sir  Walter 
Croflon,  who  had  done  so  much  to  improve  our  prison  system.  He  approved  of 
a  special  prison  for  life  sentences,  but  thought  all  hope  of  release  should  not  be 
cut  off.  The  officers  should  be  men  of  Christian  hearts,  who  would  endeavour  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  inmates.  In  the  peculiar  position  in  which  we  were  now 
placed,  with  the  abolition  of  transportation,  and  the  almost  total  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  the  question  under  debate  was  one  of  paramount  importance. 
It  was  desirable  to  come  to  some  practical  conclusion ;  he  would,  therefore,  move 
the  following  resoluUon  :— 
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Vf  thi;  p«;culiar  Tio«ition  of  the  iDmat^B." 

7\f  li\%hi  Hod.  Jombpu  Napike  eeeooded  the  resolution,  vhich 
t.krr't*^!  unarjlmouily. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OP  CORONERS*  JURISDICTION. 

In  what  other  public  Institutions  besides  Gaols  is  it  expedient 
that  Coroners  should  be  required  to  hold  Inquests  in  all  eases 
of  Death? 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Pope  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  at  pp.  228,  232. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT  remarked  on  the  imporUmce  of  maldog  InqueBts  imperative 
in  lunatic  aaylams.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  managerg  or  ratepayers  would 
ncgl^  or  inflict  injury  on  their  patients  oat  of  deliberate  cruelty ;  but  there  was 
always  a  desire  to  economize  expense ;  and,  by  small  degrees,  this  desire  might 
gradually  extend  to  matters  affecting  life.  Wherever  a  man  was  deprived  o 
personal  liberty,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  ugurious 
treatment,  and  inmates  of  asylums  would  feel  less  constraint  in  giving  evidence 
if  an  inquest  were  imperative,  than  if  a  special  investigation  was  only  occasionally 
ordered.  There  should  be  publicity  given  to  all  investigations,  fie  held  that 
lawyers  were  the  best  men  to  fill  the  ofQce  of  Coroner. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Charles  read  the  following  extract  (torn,  a  letter  on  this  subjec 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Gaol: — *«I  have 
always  had  a  strong  feeling  that  in  all  cases  of  death  of  a  juvenile  under  convic- 
tion in  a  reformatory,  whether  from  accident  or  natural  causes,  there  ought  to  be 
an  inquest ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  notice  of  death  ought  to  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  Coroner,  leaving  it  to  his  judgment  whether  he  would  hold  an  inquest. 
Under  the  old  Gaol  Act,  some  maintained  that  a  Coroner  was  not  obliged  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  receiving  notice  of  a  death  in  gaol,  but  under  the  recent  Act  of 
18G5,  It  is  imperative  on  him  to  do  so ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  provision  does 
not  extend  to  reformatories  also  since  the  snljects  or  inmates  there  are  as  much 
under  legal  detention  as  they  would  be  in  a  gaol,  and  both  are  in  a  sense  public 
institutions.  I  urged  this  matter  on  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  the  Inspector  of  Hefor- 
matories,  when  the  Reformatory  Act  of  last  ScMion  was  under  preparation,  and 
also  upon  some  members  of  the  goFcmment  whilst  the  measure  was  before  the 
house,  but  without  effect,  and  I  am  rather  glad  at  the  proepect  now  presenting 
itself  of  public  attention  being  likely  to  be  directed  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  In  the  case  of  g^l  inquests,  the  Coroner  usually 
charges  the  jury  to  the  effect  that  the  inquiry  is  called  for,  not  because  of  any 
suspicion  of  neglect  or  unfair  play,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public 
an  assurance  Uiat  though  a  prisoner,  and  shut  out  from  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  own  family  and  friends,  every  attenUon  and  care  had  been  bestowed 
on  ihe  deceased.  If  such  a  guarantee  is  deemed  necessary  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
within  the  walls  of  a  public  gaol,  it  cannot  be  inappropriate  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  (for  legally  reformatory  subjects  are  only  prisoners  after  all,  under 
another  name)  detained  within  the  limits  of  a  reformatory  institution ;  indeed, 
to  me  it  appears  more  necessary  in  a  reformatory  than  in  a  gaol,  for  whereas  in 
the  latter,  in  every  case,  there  must  be  a  chaplain,  a  surgeon-^responsiUe  men, 
controlledby  visiting  justices, — to  the  former,  the  reformatory,  those  functionaries 
need  not  be  attached,  and  in  very  few  instances  are  they  found.  There  are 
managing  committees,  certainly,  but  these  are  not  necessarily  composed  of 
responsible  men  in  the  sense  in  which  magistrates  aie  responsible.  The  dietary 
of  gaols  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  sufficient  protection  that 
that  element  of  health  is  sufficient,  if  not  ample ;  but  in  a  reformatory  there  is 
always  a  temptation  to  economise  under  that  head,  a  principle  apt  to  be  carried 
too  far.  Now,  the  liability  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  coroner's  jury  would  secure  proper 
attention,  not  only  to  this  point,  but  also  to  every  other  department  of  manage- 
ment.   For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  say  a  reformatory  is  a  public  institution 
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in  which  it  is  expedient  that  Coroners  should  be  required  to  hold  Inquests  in  all 
ca.«e9  of  death. 

Mr.  £.  W.  Cox  said  in  the  country  districts  there  was  very  little  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  an  inTestigation  should  take  place  in  case  of  death*  but  it 
was  very  different  in  Liondon,  and  he  presumed  in  all  large  towns.  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  Coroner  to  know  indiridually  of  all  deaths  that  occurred,  or  the 
cause  of  them.  He  must  be  dependent  on  some  informant  not  only  as  to  tbe  fact 
of  the  death,  but  whether  it  were  one  which  ought  to  be  inquired  into  or  not.  He 
was  obliged  to  have  a  number  of  informers,  sometimes  a  low  class  of  persons, 
who  were  easily  bribed,  so  that  the  most  suspicious  cases  were  often  the  least 
likely  to  reach  the  Coroner^s  ear.  Very  great  improTemcnt  might  be  made  in  tbe 
machinery.  A  man  on  whom  they  could  depend  might  be  appointed,  whose  dn^ 
it  would  be  to  obtain  information  of  everj^  death,  and  to  determine  wbetber  it 
was  a  case  to  go  before  a  Coroner  and  jury.  This  would  involve  great  cost, 
and  this,  though  a  secondary  matter,  was  very  important.  He  quite  agreed  that 
inquests  should  be  held  in  reformatories,  and  he  would  have  inquesta  beld  on 
persons  dying  in  asylums.  As  to  the  workhouses,  he  held  that  the  guardians, 
being  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  would  take  care  that  nothiug  improper  was 
tarried  on,  and  that  so  far  inquests  were  unnecessary  there.  In  the  course  of  bis 
remarks,  Mr.  Cox  gave  a  very  unfavourable  description  of  inquest  jurymen. 

Mr.  Shepherd  urged  the  importance  of  inquests  in  all  cases  of  sudden 
deaths,  and  instanced  the  numba*  of  children  whose  deaths  were  ascribed  to 
being  overlaid  in  bed  as  a  proof.  Though  the  law  did  not  require  inquests  in 
asylums  except  for  criminal  lunatics,  he  contended  they  should  be  obligatoiy  in 
all  asylums,  and  in  workhoases  too,  both  to  shield  the  officers  from  snspidon,  and 
to  secure  the  proper  treatment  of  the  inmates.  A  pauper  might  enter  a  work- 
house, and  die  from  what  appeared  to  be  natural  causep,  but  it  was  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  been  nevertheless  ill-treated  or  ill -fed,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  an  inquest  should  be  held  on  him.  Inquests  ought  also  to  be  beld  in 
reformatories. 

The  Earl  of  SRAfTKSBURT  paid  he  thought  Mr.  Cox's  description  of  jumnen 
orercharged,  though  he  admitted  that  they  were  often  incompetent  to  decide 
scientific  questions.  In  London,  however,  jurymen  were  generally  very  intel- 
ligent men.  It  might  be  undesirable  to  insist  on  inquests  in  private  asylums,  aa 
the  relatives  of  inmates  would  shrink  from  the  publicity  which  attended  them; 
but  this  objection  did  not  apply  to  public  asylums,  where  it  was  well  known  thai 
the  inmates  were  paupers.  The  law  required  that  the  supcrintendcnta  shonld 
inform  the  Coroner  of  every  death,  and  he  did  not  think  an  inquest  should  be  re- 
quired in  everv  case.  As  rresident  of  the  Commission  of  Lunacy  he  met  witb 
frequent  and  flagrant  instances  of  deaths  in  these  establishments  being  bodied 
up,  the  Coroner  having  taken  no  notice  of  them,  and  the  Commissioners  bad  some- 
times heard  of  them  six  weeks  afterwards,  and  been  obliged  to  insist  on  an 
inquiry.  The  payment  of  Coroners  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees  was,  he  oon« 
sidered,  a  most  lamentable  arrangement,  for  when  a  man  had  a  comfortable 
salary  he  was  apt  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself.  The  Commissioners  had  to 
exercise  the  most  stringent  supervision,  or  great  abominations  would  be 
practised. 

Sir  J.  E.  WiLMOT  supported  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  urginj^  that  tbe 
increased  expense  ought  not  to  be  grudged  in  securing  protection,  psfticalarly 
for  the  poorer  classes.  He  saw  no  reason  for  exempting  private  asylums*  and 
thought  hospitals  should  also  be  included,  as  poor  people  were  often  afhdd  of 
being  subjected  to  experiments. 

Mr.  AspLANn,  from  experience  as  an  hospital  surgeon,  expressed  a  low  opinion 
of  inquests,  and  pointed  out  that  Coroners  often  dispensed  with  medical  examina- 
tions out  of  regard  for  the  ridiculous  economy  practised  by  the  authorities.  He 
thought  the  Coroner  ehould  he  a  legal  man,  and  should  be  assisted  by  a  bealtb 
officer,  and,  with  regard  to  Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot's  suggestion,  he  urged  the  injustiee 
of  medical  men's  reputations  being  sujectcd  to  the  criticisms  of  small  sbopkeepera. 

Dr.  LA5KESTER  pointed  out  that  ihe  attachment  of  the  people  to  Coroners*  In- 
quests was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  dcclBion  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  neigb- 
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boon,  ind  not  in  thoie  of  one  msn,  uid  he  perhaps  a  ■tnager.  He  beliered  an 
educated  Coroner  might  often  ha^e  a  wrong  opinion  corrected  bj  twelTo  nnedu* 
cated  men,  and  he  nerer  tolerated  tobacco,  or  beer,  or  anything  that  detracted 
from  the  dignltj  of  the  inqniry.  Eren  difBonlt  caeee  thej  could  comprehend  if 
thej  were  addressed  in  Saxon,  and  not  in  Latin.  He  then  n^erred  to  the  mis* 
management  of  workhonscs,  which  he  attributed  largely  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  governors,  and  urged  the  good  effect  produced  by  freqncnt  inquests.  Ht 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  reformatories  ahK>,  and  many  mia«»-pnblic  institutions, 
information  of  deaths  should  be  sent  to  the  Coroner ;  and  he  made  some  remarks 
on  tbe  imperfect  newspaper  reports  of  metropolitan  inquests,  and  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  more  complete  information  being  afforded  to  Coroners. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  dlscn^on,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  mode 
of  electing  Coroners  might  be  imprOTcd,  and  that  they  should  be  made  respon- 
sible to  some  tribunal.  As  to  inquests  in  reformatories,  they  were  iuTeriably 
held  in  that  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  it  bad  always  been  his  inprcssion 
that  they  were  lo  held  by  law. 


INFAiniCIDX* 

What  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  Infantieide? 

The  papers  bj  Dr.  Lankester  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Safibrd  on  this  sobjeci 
are  given  at  pp.  216  and  224. 

DISCUSSION. 

•Mr.  A.  AspLAvn  was  of  opinion  that  the  law  respecting  affiliation  was  already 
effloient,  and  that  if  a  mother  failed  in  obtaining  an  order,  it  was  generally 
because  she  did  not  deserre  it.  It  was  only  in  extremely  rare  instances  that 
justice  miscarried,  and  then  it  was  because  the  woman  failed  to  bring  selBcient 
evidence  to  support  her  claim.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  more  stringent 
logjislation,  certainty  and  not  severity  being  the  great  principle  of  jurisprudence. 
He  believed  that  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  .women  and  children,  as  had 
been  suggested,  would  be  quite  ineffective,  and  could  only  be  applicable  in  a 
small  part  of  England.  The  exposure  of  the  women  would  be  the  same,  and  he 
believed  they  would  as  soon  be  exposed  at  home  as  in  those  institutions.  In  tlie 
north  of  England  the  sense  of  shame,  he  regretted  to  say,  did  not  exist  so  much ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  those  qualiUes  which  ought  to 
guide  women  in  their  actions  was  due  to  our  factory  system,  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  destroying  the  reverence  for  chastity  among  women.  He  referred 
to  a  scheme  a  friend  of  his  had  propounded  for  making  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  deaths  tban  could  be  made  by  the  old  plan  of  registration  of 
births  and  deaths ;.  officers  should  be  appointed  with  districts  much  smaller  than 
the  Coroners  now  had  to  attend  to^  in  order  that  they  might  know  of  everything 
takiuff  place.  They  should  be  medical  men,  and  it  should  be  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  death.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  it  would  tend  yezy  much  to 
lessen  the  crime  of  influticide. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BaACXsaiDQX  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  modest  women  who  were 
tempted  to  commit  infanticide,  and  urged  that  greater  facilities  should  be  given 
to  women  for  getting  up  evidence  in  cases  of  this  kind.  He  proposed  thst  there 
should  be  a  fbnd  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  convictions,  the 
money  to  be  refunded  by  them  afterwards :  and  whereas  the  omu  probandi  rested 
on  the  girl  to  prove  her  case,  it  should  rest  on  the  parish  officer. 

Sir  J.  ILkBDLET  WiLMOT  thought  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Lankester's,  that  for 
every  known  murder  of  a  child  there  was  one  unknown,  might  be  applied  to  almost 
every  other  kind  of  offence,  such  as  robbery,  burglary,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
murder.  There  were  immense  difficulties  surrounding  the  question  how  they 
might  best  deal  with  infanticide.    It  would  be  found  that  the  destruction  of  these 
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childn'H  WAS  not  syrtemmtic ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  crime  which  existed 
only  at  the  birth  or  the  first  child,  when  the  feelings  of  a  mother  bad  not  talien 
their  full  eftcct  upon  her.  After  that  period  Infanticide  was  most  rare.  Ab  to 
the  remedies,  he  entirely  agreed  with  Dr.  Lankcster's  proposed  alteraUona  in 
criminiil  law.  Persons  charged  with  committing  influiticide  were  rardj  found 
guilty  of  that  crime  by  the  jury,  but  only  of  the  lesser  offence,  and  no  doubt  juries 
were  actuated  in  this  by  the  feeling  that  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
such  a  woman  the  object  of  peculiar  compassion  and  sympathy.  He  trosted  the 
time  wan  coming  when  they  never  would  find  a  woman  under  snch  circumstoiioes 
guilty  of  murder,  punishable  with  death.  It  was  desirable  there  should  be  a  new 
enactment  in  relation  to  the  matter.  He  thought  that  one  of  the  best  remediea 
was  that  if  a  child  died  after  liTing  seven  days  the  woman  should  be  subjected  to 
a  certain  punishment,  penal  servitude  being  the  extreme.  In  London  frequently 
the  bodies  of  still-born  children  were  taken  by  a  sort  of  contract  by  the  under- 
takers, and  buried  with  scarcely  any  ceremony  whatever,  simply  in  a  wooden 
box.  He  would  have  all  these  deaths  registered,  and  the  undertakers  should 
furnish  certificates.  The  suggestion  to  have  officers  appointed  throughout  the 
country  was  valuable,  and  entitled  to  consideration.  There  were  means  of 
making  a  man  responsible  for  his  illegitimate  child ;  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  want  of  means  as  want  of  necessary  evidence  in  support  of  the  testimony 
of  the  female  herself.  There  were  ample  facilities  for  enforcing  payment.  An- 
other important  part  of  the  question  was  seduction,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to 
)>e  made  the  sulgeot  of  criminal  proceeding,  instead  of  civil,  as  was  at  present 
the  case.  It  was  one  of  the  very  worst  crimes  of  which  a  man  could  be  fi^ilty, 
and  they  ought  to  make  the  offender  liable  to  penalty  as  a  misdemeanour.  He 
referred  to  the  system  which  was  found  to  be  in  existence  in  France,  namely,  of 
families  sending  out  children  to  nurse,  and  so  getting  rid  of  them ;  he  could  not 
believe  it  was  virtually  done  with  that  intention.  The  police  of  Paris  were 
making  inquiries  into  this  enormous  state  of  things.  He  hoped  that  we  would 
do  our  utmost  to  see  whetlier  seduction  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  crimi« 
nal  procedure. 

Mr.  T.  Chaxbebs,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  infanticide  generally  arone 
from  shame  when  committed  immediately  after  birth,  and  flrom  the  desire  to  get 
rid  of  an  encumbrance  when  perpetrated  later.  The  feeling  of  shame  could  only 
be  diminished  by  lowering  the  tone  of  public  morale,  whibh  would  l)e  a  very 
ill-advised  step.  The  motives  to  female  virtue  should  be  re-enforced,  instead  ii 
being  weakened,  and  nothing  but  harm  could  ensue  from  mitigating  the  shame, 
inconvenience,  and  hardship  of  uncbostity.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners'  recommendations,  and  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  his  own  sex,  though  he  did  not  believe  the  blame  alwaya 
rested  with  them.  As  society  was  at  present  constituted,  it  would  be  a  eruel 
kindness  to  women  to  teach  them  to  hope  that  the  burden  of  their  shame  and 
Euffcring  must  not  be  borne  wholly  by  themselves.  He  looked  for  a  diminution  of 
infanticide  from  making  the  punishment  more  surely  consequent  upon  the  crime, 
and  more  stringent  in  its  character. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  Hancock,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly,  Mr. 
A.  O.  Charles,  Mr.  C.  Ratcliff,  Dr.  Greaves,  Rev.  J.  S.  Birley,  Mr.  R.  Dawbam, 
Dr.  Lees,  and  others. 

Dr.  Larkestxb,  in  reply  said  :  The  question  was  not  to  examine  how  so  many 
children  came  unlawfully  into  the  world,  but  how  to  prevent  their  being  unlaw- 
fully sent  out  of  it.  He  considered  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  domestic 
question,  and  he  accused  the  women  of  England — that  is,  many  of  them — of  a 
hardness  in  their  conduct  to  their  servants,  for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  infanticide  would  be  so  common  if  the  mothers  of  families  did  their  duty, 
by  including  their  servants  in  that  kind  womanly  superintendence  which  was  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  a  household. 
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THE  TBBJLTUBNT  OF  POLITIOAL   PRIBONBBB* 

Mr.  J.  Pope  Hbmnbssbt  read  a  paper  on  this  Bubject,  of  which  the 
fbllowiDg  is  an  abbreviation  :— 

''For  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of  England  the  practice 
of  treating  political  offenders  in  a  mauner  different  from  other 
prisoners,  was  abandoned  in  December,  1865.  ''  At  the  present  day 
no  doctrine  is  more  firmly  established  in  the  received  code  of  inter* 
national  jurisprudence  than  that  a  distinction  exists  between  political 
criminals  and  ordinary  criminals.  Modern  diplomacy  has  extended 
this  distinction,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  friendly  iutervention  where 
such  intervention  has  been  deemed  prudent.  During  the  recent 
rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  British  Government  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  executive  at  Washington  would  not  allow  the  political 
prisoners  to  be  treated  like  common  criminals.  About  the  same 
period  similar  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  government  of 
Russia,  and  a  memorable  instance  of  this  benevolent  policy  was  ex« 
hibited  by  England  and  France  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  the  case 
of  Naples.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  British  remonstrances  were  in  reality  unnecessaiy. 
Not  even  during  the  severest  crises  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  passions 
of  the  North  were  most  inflamed,  were  the  political  prisoners  sub* 
jected  to  the  indignity  of  being  treated  like  ordinary  prisoners.  Nor 
at  this  moment  is  there  a  single  government  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  which  does  not  avow  a  similar  enlightened  policy.  •  .  • 
The  practice  heretofore  in  England  also  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  general  instinct  of  the  civilised  world.  When  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  imprisoned  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Oaol  he  was  not  put  in 
the  prison  dress,  and  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  He 
was  flUowed,  as  a  politicid  prisoner,  to  furnish  his  rooms  and  keep 
servants."  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  the  Chartists, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  1844,  and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  experienced  similar 
indulgence.  **  It  further  appears  from  the  journals  kept  by  O'Brien, 
Mitchell,  and  Meagher,  which  have  been  published,  that  on 
arriving  at  the  pend  settlements  abroad  the  principle  of  treating 
them  differently  from  common  convicts  was  still  maintained.  In  short, 
this  principle  has  been  enforced  by  successive  administrations  in  this 
country  untU  it  was  violated  by  the  late  government  in  December, 
1865.  In  that  and  the  following  month  a  large  number  of  political 
prisoners  were  sentenced  at  the  special  commission  in  Dublin  and 
Cork  to  penal  servitude,  one  for  life,  others  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  majority  for  ten  years.  The  moment  sentence  was  pronounced 
the  prisoner  was  removed  to  a  cell  beneath  the  dock,  where  his  hair 
was  cropped  close,  and  his  beard  and  whiskers  shaved  off;  he  was 
then  stripped  naked,  his  clothes  taken  away,  and  a  canvas  shirt  and 
the  usual  coarse  brown  jacket  and  trousers  of  a  convict  given  to  him. 
According  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  BUike,  M.F.|  in  the  House 
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of  Common B,  which  statement  ha.4  never  been  contradicted,  each  of 
the  political  prisoners  was  heavily  ironed  previous  to  being  removed. 
The  only  approach  to  a  favour  allowed  anv  of  the  prisoners  was  tkat 
accorded  to  one  who  was  almost  totally  deaif ;  he  was  allowed  to  cany 
his  ear-trumpet,  but  being  handcuffed,  he  managed  with  difficoltj  to 
hold  it  under  his  arm.**  At  Mount  joy  Convict  Prison,  and  afterwards 
at  Penton^-ille  and  Portland,  the  Fenians  were  subjected  to  precisely 
the  same  discipline  as  the  other  convicts,  and  of  the  severity  of  that 
discipline  Air.  Hennessey  gave  a  very  unfavourable  account.  On 
behalf  of  one  of  (he  prisoners,  his  fellow- citizen,  John  Lynch,  he 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Grey  and  received  the  following  answer : — 
''Home  Department,  January  15th,  1866. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — By  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
convict  prisons  in  England,  in  which  prisoners  undergo  in  separate 
confinement  the  first  period  of  a  sentence  of  penal  servicade,  such 
prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  any  strangers  untfl 
afler  the  expiration  of  six  montiis  from  the  date  cf  the  sentence.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  make  any  exception  to  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  the  pri:«oners  recently  convicted  at  the  special  commission 
in  Ireland,  who  are  now  undergoing  their  sentence  in  this  country, 
and  who  are  treatt^d  in  all  respects  like  other  prisoners  under  the 
same  sentence.  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  statements  to  which 
you  refer  as  being  published  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  treatment  of  these 
prisoners,  but  if  you  will  send  them  to  me,  I  will  make  any  inquiry, 
that,  after  reading  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary-,  and  I  will 
inform  you  of  the  result. 

"  Believe  me,  vours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)  '  '      "  G.  Gret. 

**  J.  Pope  Hennessey,  Esq." 

In  less  than  dve  months  after  this  Lynch  died.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  had  been  removed  to  Woking  convict  prison.  ^^  Owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  present  officials  at  the  Home-ofiice.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  peruse  the  |japcrs  relating  to  his  CRse,  and  amongst  them 
I  read  a  most  touching  letter.  It  was  from  the  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  As  he  did  not  survive  the  first  six 
months  of  .separate  confinement,  he  was  never  permitted  to  see  her 
again,  to  write  to  her,  or  to  receive  any  communication  from  her  or 
from  anyone  else.  'J'he  rule  was  inflexibly  applied  by  Sir  George 
Grey  which  prevents  a  convict  from  writing  ur  receiving  a  letter 
except  once  in  six  months,"  From  Peiitonville  most  of  the  survif- 
ing  political  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Portland  convict  prison, 
where  they  work  in  gangs  with  burglars,  murderers,  and  the  lowest 
class  of  malefactors,  and  have  to  perform  the  roughest  and  most 
dangerous  kind  of  manual  labour.  Mr.  Hennessey  i-ead  the  follow- 
ing letter  ffom  one  of  them — the  writer  was  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  army.     lie  says: — 

**  I  inquired  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  if  my  letter  had  been 
forwarded  to  you  :  he  told  mo  it  was,  that  tliere  was  a  letter  for  me 
from  you,   which  he  had  suppressed   by  instructions  from  head 
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quartei^-^ttk  though  *  there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  letter,  yet 
it  contained  political  aewe  and  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  could 
not  be  given  to  a  Fenian  prisoner/  Hard  as  mj  lot  has  been  up  to 
thi^  it  will  be  still  harder  in  the  winter.  The  naturally  sound  con« 
stitntion  I  inherit  has  begun  to  yield,  and  I  feel  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  endure  the  strain  there  is  upon  it.  The  hard  labour  in  the 
quarries  (wielding  sledge-hammers,  picks,  and  crowbars,  splitting 
rooks,  rolUng  large  stones,  and  loading  railway  trucks  with  them) 
tests  my  phjrsical  powers  in  the  severest  manner.  In  the  fond  hope 
that  this  wiU  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  that  I. may 
be  permitted  the  happiness  of  receiving  your  next  letter,  I  remain, 

^  ^^  ^'  Ghables  Undkbwood  0*Connslu 

As  to  tiie  famous  case  of  the  Neapolitan  prisoners,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  p.  16,  says,  ^The  political  prisoners 
had  the  privilege,  by  payment,  c^  a  separate  chamber  off  the  former  f* 
and  again,  "  This  was  specified  to  me  upon  respectable  though  not 
certain  authority,*'  p.  18 ;  and  in  another  passage  he  says,  *'  For  one 
half-hour  in  the  week  they  were  allowed  to  see  their  friends  outside 
the  prison.    This  was  their  sole  view  of  the  natural  beauties  with 
which  they  were  surrounded ;  at  other  times  they  were  exclusively 
within  the  walls,"  p.  29.     In  a  narrative  of  ten  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  by  Antonio  Nicolo,  political  exile,  the 
author  says  (p.  98),  ^^Acuti's  measures  were  well  calculated  to 
bnitalise  us,  jind  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  degradation,  both  physical 
and  mental.     We,  however,  did  our  best  to  neutralise  their  effects,  at 
least  upon  our  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.    Two  of  my  companions 
proposed  to  establish  a  literary^socicty,  which  was  joined  by  about 
twenty  of  us.     We   met  every  Sunday  evening,  and  each  member 
read  a  composition,,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  which  he  had  written 
during  the  week.    'All  the  political  prisoners,  whatever  their  intel- 
leotual  or  literary  attainments,  whether  learned  or  perfectly  ignohint, 
attended  these  literary  and  amusing  meetings,  and  the  pleasure  we 
derived  from  them  is  indescribable.    The  favourite  theme  was  bur- 
lesque poetry  against  Ferdinand."  In  considering  the  policy  of  treating 
political  like  common  prisoners  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  that  the 
general  instinct  of  the  civilised  world  is  against  it,  but  we  ^should 
remember  also  that  history  furnishes  us  with  innumerable  proofs  of 
its  inevitable  failure.    No  government  has  ever  succeeded  in  eztin« 
guishtng  disaffection  by  treating  political  offenders  with  severity. 
The  cruelties  under  which  political  prisoners  in  Naples  suffered  did 
not  render  the   people  more  loyal,  or  secure  the  stability  of  the 
Neapolitan  throne.     Unhappily  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  a  conclu- 
sive demonstration  of   the  inexpediency  and  danger  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  late  government.     In  sentencing  the  prisoners  the 
judges  again  and  again  stated  that  the  disaffection  in  Ireland  was  only 
to  be  found  among  the  small  shopkeepers  and  the  artisans,  and  that 
it  had. not  at  all  touched  the  farming  classes.     Six  months  passed 
during  vhichihe.IriBh  papers  teemed  with  accounta  of  the  penal  servi- 
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tude  infiietod  on  the  politieal  pracoera.  Li  tiie  numih  of  Angiitt 
Lord  Kimberlej  made  a  siatemeot  in  tlie  Hoom  of  Lorda,  the  nddest 
perhaps  ever  made  by  a  Chief  Goremor  of  Ireland,  on  retuing  from 
office.  He  said  that  the  disaffeciion  had  spread  widelj  in  spite  €i  his 
firm  policj  and  the  repressive  punishments  he  had  emplojed,  and  that 
it  bad  goue  on  iocreasing  until  at  length  it  had  penetrated  the  fiuming 
classes  throughout  the  country.  There  are  two  objects  in  poniahing 
prisoners — to  influence  others,  and  to  reform  the  offenders*  Lord 
Kimberlej  has  acknowledged  that  as  regards  the  primary  and  im- 
portant object  the  system  adopted  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  second  object^  it  has  likewise 
failed.  Whilst  it  appears  to  be  thus  impolitic  and  dangerous  in  its 
consequences  at  home,  it  certainly  does  not  improve  our  reputation 
abroad.  I  conclude  l^  using  the  words  of  the  Laneei  :-— ^'  We  are 
in  great  danger  of  being  shamed  before  the  world.  Our  Bnssells 
and  Gladstones,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  nation,  have  called  foreign 
despotisms  to  account  again  and  again  for  a  treatment  of  politieal 
ccmvicts,  which,  though  very  ugly  in  its  details,  was,  looking  to  its 
results,  essentially  less  terrible  than  that  to  which  the  Fenian  prison- 
ers are  now  subjected.  They  have  maintained,  or  used  such  lauguage 
that  they  seemed  to  maintiiin,  that  it  was  immoral  and  abominable 
that  political  prisoners  should  be  treated  as  common  convicts ;  and  we 
all  have  cheered  them  on  while  doing  so.  thanking  God  that  we  were 
not  as  the  inhuman  Neapolitans  and  Austrians.  If  we  were  right  in 
this,  are  we  right  in  treating  the  Irish  political  convicts  as  common 
ielons?'' 


CABUSLE   MEMORIAL  BEFUGE. 

Miss  M.  G.  Bennett's  Paper  (which  appeared  in  full  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Journal,  October^  1866)  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  practical  working  of  this  Refuge  for  female  convicts. 
'*  It  is  not  our  method,*'  she  said,  ^^  beca  usethe  women  have  arrived 
at  the  last  six  months  of  their  penal  sentence,  to  make  their  work 
easy,  or  to  give  an  increase  of  food.  Our  diet  is  sufficient,  but  not 
indulgent;  our  labour  consisis  of  laundry,  needle,  and  house  work, 
and  the  occupations  are  chan^red  for  most  of  the  women  fortnightly, 
to  give  all  a  fair  chance  durini?  their  six  months'  sojourn  at  the 
Refuge  of  preparinii  for  service  and  other  employments.  •  .  . 
We  aim  high  in  our  motives  for  action,  and  by  continually  bring- 
ing before  the  women  that  we  are  co-operating  one  with  another,  to 
set  upon  a  firm  footing  this  our  new  Refuge,  which  is  intended  to 
be  a  blessing  not  only  to  them^^elves  but  to  their  fellow-prisoocra 
who  follow  them,  as  well  as  to  their  country,  we  entirely  do  away 
with  any  necessity  for  marks,  or  punishment,  or  other  stimulus  to 
work.  Though  many  say  they  have  never  worked  so  hard  in  their 
lives,  yet  in  most  instances  is  labour  so  cheerfully  doue  thai  we  are 
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oftentimes  obliged  to  insist  upon  its  being  pot  aside.  We  eertunlj 
hare  our  regular  hoars  for  work,  but  many  desire  to  continue  it 
during  their  recreation  time.  An  occasional  drone  appears  in  the 
busy  hire  ;  but  upon  the  whole  thej  are  far  iVom  idle,  and  now  and 
then  a  word  of  commendation,  or  an  explanation  of  how  much  thej 
have  earned  for  the  Refuge,  puts  fresh  fire  into  their  efforts ;  and  an 
hour  in  the  eyening  devoted  to  music  and  singing,  or  some  innocent 
amusement  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  them,  gives  great  en- 
couragement after  the  day's  toil.  •  .  •  During  the  cholera  distress 
they  gladly  acted  upon  the  suggestion  that,  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  their  recreation  time  to  knitting  socks  and  making  flannel  gar- 
ments, they  might  do  some  little  towards  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  Ninety-four  pairs  of  socks  and  other  articles  were 
soon  produced,  as  their  offering  of  sympathy  and  help.  .  .  •  The 
conduct  of  the  women  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Little  irregulari- 
ties and  sharpness  of  temper  are  occasionally  to  be  heard  and  seen  ; 
but  only  in  one  instance  have  we  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  punish- 
ment of  sending  back  to  prison,  and  in  that  case  the  woman  had  been 
but  a  few  weeks  with  ns,  when  she  took  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
an  old  Brixton  quarrel.  With  regard  to  our  numbers,  up  to  the 
end  of  August  there  had  been  120  admitted ;  of  these,  seventy  had 
been  discharged,  thirty  being  sent  to  service  as  cooks,  housemaids, 
nnrses,  general  servants,  and  laundry  maids ;  thirty-eight  returned  to 
their  friends;  one  sent  to  an  infirmary;  and  one  remitted  to  Millbauk 
for  misconduct.  Out  of  the  seventy — seven  have  returned  to  their 
evil  courses,  and  are  re-convicted.  These  were  all  women  who  had 
been  convicted  many  times,  and  most  of  them  had  been  in  our  Refuge 
but  two,  three,  or  four  months.  There  are  others  who  give  us  much 
anxiety,  but  there  are  many  affording  us  much  eneouragement,  and 
causing  our  brightest  hopes  to  l>e  realiaed." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss  Cbbibtian  Nicoll  read  a  paper  <'  On  the  Employment  of 
Reformatory  Inmates,"  showing  from  her  experience,  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Girls'  Reformatory,  at  Hampstead,  that  industrial 
occupation  may  be  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  producing  considerable 
profit,  without  exacting  from  the  girls  a  greater  amount  of  work 
than  is  in  itself  desirable  for  their  industrial  training  and  general 
reformation.  This  industrial  training,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
pupils  the  means  of  gaining  their  living  when  they  leave  tiie  school, 
is  found  to  be  an  excellent  adjunct  to  religious,  moral,  and  mental 
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iaatructioD,  In  the  Hampstead  Reformatory,  where  above  liulf  iha 
inmatea  are  upwards  of  17  years  of  age,  hard  work  does  nol  at  all 
detract  either  from  their  appearance  or  health,  and  with  aa  ayerage 
number  of  95  girls,  nearly  £600  profit  was  realised  last  year  by 
laundry  work  alone. 

The  Rey.  Ishmakl  Fish,  in  "Notes  on  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  1866,*'  pointed  out  the  new  provisions  of 
these  Acts  as  now  consolidated  and  amended.  The  rules  of  a 
reformatory  are  now  required  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department ;  reformatory  officers  are  constituent 
constables;  no  child  under  ten  is  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  unless  it 
has  been  previously  charged  with  some  crime, — the  intention  being 
that  such  young  children  should  on  first  conviction  for  any  offence  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school,  and  thus  avoid  the  preliminary  im* 
prisonment  required  on  committal  to  a  refonnatory;  the  power  of 
licensing  for  three  months  instead  of  one  is  given,  as  also  the  power 
of  renewal;  the  power  of  apprenticing  (and  that^  too,  without  the 
consent  of  the  family,  is  also  given);  the  mode  of  procedure  against 
parents  for  compelling  payment  towards  maintenance  is  improved, 
and  is  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  inspector;  facilities  are 
given  by  which  prison  authorities  can  make  grants  to  reformatories — 
not  only  for  maintenance,  but  also  towards  erection  or  enlai^emeut 
of  buildings,  purchase  of  land,  and  management.  The  principal 
point  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  beyond  its  general  assimilation 
to  the  Reformatory  Act,  and  its  being  made  pcrnuinent^  is  in  the 
fuller  description  of  the  class  of  children  to  be  sent  to  such  schools. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  McCalluk  contributed  a  paper  "On  Preliminary 
Imprisonment  as  a  Qualification  for  Admission  into  Reformotories," 
urging  that  this  imprisonment  is  a  cruel  injustice.  To  affix  the 
prison  brand  on  a  child  who  has  been  the  unconscious  victim  of 
parental  depravity,  or  the  tool  of  an  experienced  criminal,  is  to  do 
him  an  irreparable  wrong.  The  prison  to  such  young  persons,  how- 
ever separated  criminals  may  be  kept,  brings  them  into  contact  with 
hardened  felons,  and  takes  away  the  salutary  dread  they  once  had  of 
a  gaol.  To  young  persons  the  Reformatory  where  they  are  to  work 
hard,  and  be  detained  from  liberty,  is  sufficiently  penal.  Discretionary 
power  should  bo  vested  in  the  magistrates  to  consider  every  case  on 
its  own  merits,  and  to  award  the  preliminary  imprisonment,  only  in 
those  cases  where  previous  crime  seems  to  render  it  essential.  In 
the  case  of  neglected  children  who  have  thus  become  criminal,  their 
parents  should  be  sharply  dealt  with,  and  compelled  to  aid  to  the 
utmost  towards  their  support 

Mr.  William  Tallack,  in  a  paper  on  "British  Columbia  as  a  Suit- 
able Location  for  Disciplined  Convicts,"  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate  in  winter,  and  the  imperfect  development  of 
agriculture,  the  population  of  British  Columbia  has  been  decreasing, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  gold  fields.     The  great  want 
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of  roads,  hedges,  and  other  means  of  eommntiieation,  point  to  the 
desirableness  of  employing  convict  labour  there,  as  was  done  with  so 
much  success  in  Tasmania.  While  the  promiscuous  deportation  of 
convicts  had  been  rightly  condemned,  the  plans  adopted  in  Western 
Australia  had  been  most  successful,  and,  to  a  young  colony,  the 
transportation  of  convicts  carefully  selected — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  men  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Irish  system — ^would  be  of 
immense  valne. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bbaokbridob  read  a  paper  */  On  the  Mode  of  Inflicting 
the  Punishment  of  Death,**  in  which  he  argued  that,  as  under  the 
new  Bill  for  capital  punishment  the  spectacle  of  an  execution  in 
public  was  to  be  discontinoed,  aind  nothing  in  the  way  of  aggravated 
pain  was  intended,  the  method  of  inflicting  death  for  many  years 
used  in  Spain — ^the  garotte — ^was  preferable  to  that  used  in  England, 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  It  was  equable  in  pain  to  all,  and  therefore  more  just 

2.  The  preparations  were  more  easy  and  less  exciting;  therefoife 
it  was  more  humane. 

5.  It  was  less  painful  to  the  feelings  of  all  officials,  therefore  more 
convenient  to  the  g^eral  service. 

4.  It  was  lees  expensive,  and  far  less  disturbing  to  the  whole 
stair  and  economy  of  a  gaol. 

6.  It  was  scarcely  possib&e  for  accident  to  disturb  the  inroceedinga 
and  their  result. 

6.  In  the  case  of  women  it  was  far  more  decent,  and  respected 
their  more  nervous  temperament,  which  in  most  cases  makes  the 
punishment  of  hanging  more  severe  to  women  than  to  men* 
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Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department. 

BE8ULT8  OF  THE  BEVI8ED  CODE. 

THE  amount  spent  in  annual  grants  (exclusive  of  building  grants) 
to  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was  from  £60^000 
to  £70,000*  less  in  1866  than  in  1861,  though  the  number  of  children 
inspected  was  greater  by  217,365,  being  1,246,056  against  1,028,69a 
As  the  contributions  of  subscribers,  though  they  have  increased  m(»B 
than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  scholars,  do  not  by  any  means 
make  good  the  loss,  cither  education  must  have  been  cheapened,  or 
else  the  working  classes  must  have  taken  more  of  the  burden  upon 
themselves.  There  can  l>c  little  doubt  that  a  deficit  has  been  avoided 
by  a  combination  of  lx)th  causes.  The  economy,  not  to  say  parsimoDy, 
necessitated  in  many  schools  has,  no  doubt,  slightly  lessened  the  average 
cost  of  education,  while  the  new  method  of  examination  has  effectually 
guarded  against  any  consequent  deterioration  in  the  teaching.  The 
continued  solvency  of  most  schools,  however,  is  lather  due  to  the 
higher  rate  of  fees  exacted  from  the  parents.  This  appears  already 
from  a  comparison  of  certain  figures  taken  from  the  reports  for  the 
years  (ending  August  dlst)  1865  and  1861  respectively;  though, 
probably,  as  the  financial  stress  occasioned  by  the  new  system  was 
not  fully  felt  till  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  next  returns  will 
show  the  growth  of  the  burden  laid  on  tlie  parents  still  more  deci- 
sively. Excluding  in  each  year  those  schools  from  which  trustworthy 
returns  had  not  been  rendered,  we  find  as  follows  : — 

Voluntary  Contributions.  Fees.  Average  Attendanoo. 

1861       ...       £248,189*       ...       £268,602t        ...       716,911* 
1866       ...         310,670         ...         349,741  ...        860,963 


Increase  £62,481  £81,139  144,052 


*  Owing  id  frequent  changes  in  their  form,  and|to  a  want  of  adequate  care  In 
their  preparation,  the  financial  statements  and  tables  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  arc  by  no  means  an  easy  study.  The  student  must  often 
be  content  with  an  approximalion^in  the  present  case  with  a  rough  approxi* 
mation. 

t  An  ^iproximation  only,  though  a  dose  one. 
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That  is  to  say,  ^hile  witliiii  theFC  four  years  the  uumbcr  of  Bcholars 
had  increased  20  per  cent,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  25  per 
cent.,  the  children's  payments  had  grown  no  le^ s  than  30  per  cent. 

But  for  one  very  serious  consequence  this  result  would  be  a  subject 
for  unmixed  congratulation.  Tliere  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  necessity  for  wringing  higher  fees  from  the  children  is  sifting 
out  the  poorest  In  other  wordsi  the  revised  code  is  checking  the 
spread  of  education  among  the  lowest  and  most  hapless  classes,  even 
if  it  is  not  losing  ground  that  had  previously  been  gained.  '^In 
several  cases,*^  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  *'  the  fees  have  been  raised  either 
by  the  managers  themselves,  or  by  the  teacher  who  forms  the  schooL 
This  practice  I  consider  to  be  greatly  deprecated,  as  making  the  schoola 
over  to  a  class  of  children  for  whom  they  were  not  intended." 

The  tendency  to  contract  the  facilities  for  education  fff^viously 
offei*ed  to  the  poorest  classes  is  the  worst  result  of  the  revised  code. 
A  less,  but  still  very  serious  evil  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupil  teachers,  which  threatens  both  a  deterioration  and  a  scarcity 
in  a  future  supply  of  trained  masters  and  mistresses.  In  three  years 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  28*7  per  cent  The  numbers  were  15,762 
in  1863,  and  had  fallen  to  11,221  in  1865.  It  may  be  that  there  was 
at  tlie  former  date  an  over-abundant  supply  ;  but  still  the  Conmiittee 
of  Council  themselves  confess  that  they  "  think  this  diminution  greater 
than  is  desirable." 

Against  these  drawbacks,  however,  on  the  value  of  the  new  code  a 
considerable  set  off  can  be  made.  The  progress  of  education  seems  to 
have  recovered  from  the  check  given  to  it  by  the  recent  changes,  and 
the  Committee  of  Council  are  enabled  to  report  that — "  During  the 
year  (ending  31st  August)  1865,  as  compared  with  18G4,  the  number 
of  schools,  or  of  departments  of  schools  under  separate  teachers,  which 
were  actually  inspected,  was  increased  by  1,132,  and  the  number  of 
children  by  112,764.  The  number  of  certificated  teachers  was 
increased  by  1,073.  The  number  of  new  school-houses  built  was  65, 
comprising  (besides  class-rooms)  106  principal  schoolrooms,  and  46 
dwellings  for  teachers ;  46  other  schools  were  enlarged,  improved,  or 
furnished  afresh  ;  accommodation  was  created  for  15,302  children, 
exclusive  of  the  schods  improved  or  newly  furnished,  but  not 
enlaiiged."  Unquestionably,  therefore,  there  is  still  in  progress  "  a 
lateral  though  not  a  vertical  extension  "  of  education.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  education  given  in  the  elements,  is  on 
the  whole  more  thorough  now  than  before,  and  that  in  return  for  the 
annual  grant  t^  country  is  getting  its  money's  wortii  more  completely 
than  at  any  previous  period.  Nevertheless,  the  conviction  is  deepening 
that  the  remodelled  system  will  never,  as  it  stands,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  The  new  code  sits  uneasily  on  all  concerned. 
There  is  a  strain  on  the  poorer  parents,  who  are  pinched  to  pay  the 
higher  scale  of  fees  ;  on  the  managers,  who  dislike  and  evade  their 
liabilities  ;  on  the  teachers,  who  have  suffered  an  increase  of  anxieties 
and  a  decrease  of  income.  "  K  I  were  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Kennedy, 
**  that  the  teachers  of  schools  were  carrying  on  their  work  with  the 
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do  Si^.t  'r*,TSc  *//  rr*v^h  05-4  '.'w^r^i-  W7fc»  ^*  rflt-p  ft  li-2>  HE*  l«^  :  and 

J«,v*:  cr^r  Natir/cAl  Ch:::Trh  s<?-crL»  ror  di^  jwrjwseo*  ^eciisff  op  pciTBte 

Tii^  r>-n:ir.::-f«  f,f  C^'jct.^;.  rlose  their  Ia«  reT^-nbya  qnoiaiMB 
frofn  Mr-  M«>crT^iff : — *- 1  Lar«>  a  »nT;Le  f^lizz  thai  tKe  fcesent  drtr 
of  *;v«;rT  mi4  «:fiiicat:r«i.K  i^.  not  :c'ie«d  to  ehanee  cr  <(▼€&  to  BM>difT 
Li*  Ti*;*rfc.  fiu:  h'.n^r^tlj  rr»  wrrk  tr.^-r  -rit*rni  a.-  n  s-an*:*  nW  FclBcient 
€:X]if:ri^.:^f:  ha^  tfreri  gair^  fo  gu:  !<?  :<■•  fan: re  i^rtrifianon  Xotiiiiig 
Km  »v^>i,  r.och;ne  now  ^ran<i«,  nn-^re  in  tL<r  way  of  prr<vrE«<  than  the 
■war.r,  of  ';OEifi'i*rr-#y;  #:rijfeL<i«rrHi  by  frfrr./3*!:t  cfcangt*."  There  is  no 
dcTivir.^  tL<^:  truth  of  thij*  :  ^jA  ret  within  two  ixy>c:h5  of  the  i«eae  of 
this  r«^jrt  .Sir  John  Fakin^iouV  Commliiee  circulate  their  chairman** 
draft  T^\^>rx  (ufA  i^lofrfeci,  it  i«  tn:e,  tat  to  a  great  extent  borne  out 
hj  thft  print/fd  «;Ti<ieTice;t  in  which  most  radical  change*  are  reeam- 
Biorj'iwl.  Thf;  O/mmittee  th#^in.selTe«  shrank  from  approvicg  of  hia^ 
or  rriAkiri(r  any  other  prof^^-al^^ — not  irMe^rd  frrm  any  l^Iief  :hat  none 
w#;r*!  net-^J'rd,  hut  Urcauv;  "  it  v.'»«  obvioa-ly  nnde^Irable  to  disturb 
and  uii^:;ttle  the  mir.dn  of  Th'-P*e  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  exl^uug  ^xiUfrm.  utiles >  there  wa«  a  clear  prospect  of 
arrf-.iiijf  ht  confrJu-i'Ti-.  which  it  iTii^rht  rtarOLiirfly  be  expected  that 
the  I'-jfihlature  wouifl  ailopt."  It  i*  to  >je  hoped,  Jiowever,  that  they 
wiji  ^ie,  Oh  thay  ••iigge<»t,  re-appointf,-*!  next  year  to  prepare  a  report. 

TIIK   UULVRZy'a   EjfPLOY3rEXT   COMMI»«roX. 

The  itKjuiries  of  the  Chilli ren'a  Emplo^'nient  Commifision,  10 
ref^r^'iicf;  to  trade*  and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law, 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclu(;ion.  The  Bill  which  was  in  course  of 
preparation,  Ut  ^ive  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commisaion, 
will  ilonbllew  bo  pr^jceeded  with  by  the  present  gorerament.  The 
firht  rcfKirt  of  the  cornmisriion  resulted  in  the  Factory  Act5  Extcneion 
Act,  1864,  which  placed  tiie  potteries  and  five  other  branches  of 
manufacture  under  regulation,  and  added  about  60,000  persons  to  the 
(in  round  numbers;  8<K),000  under  protectife  legislation.  To  these 
numbrr-H  the  CommiK^ioneni,  in  their  four  lor^t  reports,  propor^e  to  add 
no  left-  than  1,4<^K>,(X)0  children,  young  pei'sons,  and  women.  About 
rm(;-half  of  the^e  ura  ho  employed  as  to  cauric  them  to  fall  readily 
under  the  general  .nyhtcni  of  the  Factor^'  Acts.  The  rest,  if  nothing 
further  could  lx$  done  for  them,  would  at  all  events,  the  Commissicmers 
think,  bf;  greatly  benefitted  by  a  mo]*e  limited  Act,  defining  the  hours 
of  laljoun  One  important  recommendation  of  this  commission  was 
cmbodicfl  in  thr;  amended  Public  Health  Act  of  last  session  :  namelr, 
that  a!l  factorie-,  workfhopH,  or  work  plnccH,  not  already  under  the 
Fiwrtory  Actn,  or  the  IJakehousos  licfj^ulation  Act,  are  now  placed 
under  the  f'anitary  in»']iection  of  the  local  authorities  ;  so  that  hence* 
forward  thci-e  will  be  no  excufsc  for  any  factory,  or  other  place  of 
manufacture,  not  being  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  being  ventilated 
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in  rach  a  manner,  ''  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
*>>J  gM^  Tapoans,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course 
of  the  wwk  carried  on  therein,  that  are  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  or  dan- 
gerous to  health  ; "  and  if  such  places  of  work  should  be  '*  so  over- 
crowded,  while  work  is  carried  on,  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  those  employed  therein,"  they  are  declared  to  be  a 
Qoiaanoe,"  and  maj  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

When  the  legislation  resulting  from  this  commission  is  completed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  it  will  have  a  vast  effect  upon  the 
healthy  intelligence,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  manufacturing  popu« 
laiioii.  llie  Commissioners  have  drawn  attention  in  their  last  report 
to  the  necessity  of  still  further  amending  the  Act  relating  to  the 
employment  of  climbing  boys  ;  and  they  also  shew  that  the  frightful 
amoont  of  serious  accidents  in  the  flax-scutching  mills  in  Ireland 
calls  loodly  for  legislative  interference.  Their  inquiry  into  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  *'  gangs,"  in  some  agricultural 
distrieftsi  is  still  progressing. 

THE  SCHOOLS  IKQUIBT  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  in  December  1864,  to 
inquire  into  tiie  state  of  education  in  England,  in  schools  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  two  recent  commissions  on  popular  education  and  on 
nine  specified  public  schools  respectively,  has  been  occupied  in  taking 
further  evidence.  The  legal  administration  and  reform  of  charitable 
trusts,  so  far  as  regards  education,  have  specially  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. Lord  Westbury,  Lord  RomiUy,  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  the  late 
Attorney-General,  ^Lr.  Hill,  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
Mr.  Hare,  Inspector  of  Charities,  have  all  given  valuable  evidence  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  Several  ladies  have  favoured  the  Com- 
missioners by  attending  before  them  as  witnesses  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  girhr;  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  gave  evi« 
dence  on  Chnsf  s  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Meanwhile  assistant-commissioners  continued  the  diligent  inspection 
of  the  districts  originally  assigned  them ;  and  on  the  completion  of 
their  work  the  Commissioners  institoted  an  examination  of  all  the 
endowed  schools,  founded  as  grammar  schools,  or  reported  to  be  such, 
whidi  were  not  included  in  Sie  districts  previously  inspected.  The 
reports  of  all  the  assistant-commissioners  are  already,  or  shortly  will 
be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  who  are  now  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  report  out  of  the  mass  of  materials  that  has  been  collected. 
It  is  believed  that  this  report  will  be  found  to  contain  more  interesting 
and  authentic  infOTmation  relating  to  the  endowed  grammar  schools 
(about  800  in  mmber),  than  has  hitherto  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
public,  or  even  in  existence  at  all. 

ADMISSION  OF  GIRLS  TO  THE  UNIVXRSITT  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  extension  of  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  to  girls  has 
worked  well,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  remarks,  extracted  from 
the  report  of  tlie  Syndicate  appointed  to  conduct  these  examinations : — 
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**  The  local  examinations  of  girls  were  held  at  six  places :  Brighion, 
Bristol,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  London,  and  Sheffield.  The  total 
number  of  students  present  was  126 — 76  seniors  and  60  juniors.  ISO 
had  entered,  of  whom  four  were  prevented  from  attending  by  illneaa 
or  other  causes. 

**  Although  no  general  examination  of  girls  has  been  held  before,  and 
therefore  no  complete  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  resnUs  of 
this  and  former  years,  yet  the  trial  examination,  held  in  London  in 
1863,  affords  some  mat^-ial  for  comparing  the  work  done  in  a  few  of 
the  subjects.  It  is  satisfactory,  in  particular^  to  r^nark  thai  the 
arithmetic,  in  that  year  so  disastrous,  especially  to  the  seniors,  of  whom 
more  than  90  per  cent,  were  rejected  in  this  subject  alone,  has  this 
year  been  very  successful.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  number  of  oandidatei 
no  more  than  three  failed  in  it. 

**  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  at  extending  the  scheme  to  giiifl,  it  is 
right  to  say  something  of  the  reports  of  &e  local  examiners  at  the 
different  centres.  One  writes : — "  I  conducted  the  ^rls*  examinatioD 
in  London ;  everything  went  on  quite  as  regularly  and  quietly  as  at  any 
examination  at  which  I  have  been  present.  The  girls  seemed  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  it,  and  worked  at  their  papers  in  a  very  business-like 
way,  and  for  the  whole  time  allotted  to  ^em.  I  was  quite  struck  with'- 
the  easy  way  in  which  they  bore  the  stress  of  the  examination.  I 
could  not  detect  any  flagging  of  interest,  or  any  sign  of  weariness,  or 
any  ill  effect  upon  diem  whatever."  All  the  otiier  examiners  speak  cr 
tmte  in  similar  terms. 

Whether  owing  to  the  admission  of  girls,  or  to  some  other  cause 
unknown,  the  year  1865  was  marked  by  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  number  of  male  candidates.  In  1864,  the  number  of  boys 
entered  for  examination  was  974,  in  1865  it  was  1347,  being  an 
increase  of  378. 

A  similar  extension  of  the  Durham  local  examination  has  been 
authorized  by  the  university,  and  comes  into  operation  this  year. 

TH£  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  end  of  May  last  Lord  Clarendon  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Public  Schools  Bill  of  the  previous  year,  as  amended  bj 
the  select  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred.  The  gist  of  the 
amended  Bill  was  to  give  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  schools 
power  to  alter  and  revise  their  statutes,  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
the  new  statutes  should  be  approved  by  a  special  commission  app<Nnted 
for  the  purpose,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  If,  however, 
the  governing  bodies  made  no  use,  or  an  inadequate  use,  of  their 
powers,  they  were,  unless  the  Crown  granted  further  grace,  to  li^pee 
into  the  hands  of  the  special  commission  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1868.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  never  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to  the  stress  of  politics.  Its 
revival  from  its  present  condition  of  suspended  animation  may  be  eon? 
fidently  looked  for  next  year. 
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By  what  means  can  the  impediments  to  the  Education  of  Children 
of  the  ManuaULahour  class,  arising  from,  the  apathy  or  poverty 
ofParentSj  and  the  Claims  of  the  Market  for  Labour ,  be  most 
effectually  removed?  "  By  J.  A.  Bremneb^  on  behalf  of  the 
Manchester  Educational  Aid  Society. 

^  intentioii  of  the  fdlowing  paper  is  briefly  to  describe  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Educational  Aid  Society/' — ^the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  conducted, — the  organisation  by  which  diey 
hare  been  carried  into  action, — ^the  results  which  have  been  actually 
obtained^ — and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  those 
who  have  superintended  its  operations ;  in  the  hope  that  the  experience 
of  the  society  may  do  something  towards  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Congress  <m  the  subject  of  primary  education. 

In  deling  with  the  two  heads  of  this  subject,  viz.,  a  want  ^ 
education,  and  the  impediments  to  a  remedy,  it  is  proposed  to  confine 
our  attention  for  the  most  part  to  Manchester  and  Salford — firsts 
because,  from  the  Congress  assembling  here,  special  reference  to  these 
districts  seems  appropriate ;  and  secondly,  because,  by  means  of  the 
Educational  Aid  Society,  very  valuable  statistics  are  placed  within  our 
reach,  thereby  throwing  e<msiderable  light  on  the  education  and  social 
ccmdition  of  the  population  around  us. 

If  these  districts  be  taken  as  an  average  of  other  centres  of  popu«* 
htion,  it  will  be  evident  that  education  among  the  lower  sections  of  the 
people  throughout  the  kingdcmi  is  not  on  the  increase.  A  comparison 
of  ^e  statistics  of  the  years  1834  and  1861  shows  that  whereas  thirty 
years  since  there  was  one  day  scholar  for  every  10*33  of  population, 
in  1861  there  was  only  one  for  every  11*00  of  the  population,^-or,  in 
other  words,  in  1884  there  were  967  day  scholars  for  every  10,000 
inhabitants ;  while  in  1861,  there  were  only  908  for  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age — c.e.,  between  three  and  twelve,  or  five  and 
fourteen  years — ^in  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  ^ford,  was 
94,456.  In  1862,  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  estimated  the 
number  of  children  at  schools  in  the  two  boroughs  to  be  only  41,848, 
leaving  62,698  as  the  number  of  children  not  attending  schooL 
Takii^  these  two  facts  together, — ^that  the  numbers  of  children  not 
attending  school  are  on  tiie  increase,  and  that  these  numbers  four 
years  since  had  reached  a  maximum  of  62,698, — ^a  more  weighty  and 
alarming  statement  could  scarcely  be  made. 

A  few  months  since  the  visitor  of  the  Educational  Aid  Society  called 
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at  all  the  dar-c^dioolfl  in  Hancfaester  and  Salford,  in  order  to  afieertain 
the  number  of  scholars  and  the  aTen^^e  school  attendance.  Most  of 
the  flchoobi  were  indicated  bj  the  municipal  anthoritiefiy  and  in  all  eases 
the  visitor  was  well  receiTed,  except  at  two  small  priTate  sehoolai 
The  statistics  were  ihmished  l^  the  schodmasten  themselTes.  In  all, 
399  schools  were  visited,  contidned  within  63  parishes.  The  reMilta 
were  as  follows  >— 

1A64.  1865. 

Komber  of  schcdars  on  books   50,098  55,000 

Average  attendance  35,200  38,038 

Per  centage  of  attendance    70^  69^ 


The  slight  fiJling-off  in  attendance  is  unimportant.  The  increase  nf 
nearly  6,000  in  the  numbers  on  the  books  in  one  year  is  woitfaj  <xf 
remark,  as  mnch^of  this  is  doubtless  doe  to  the  woric  of  the  Educational 
Aid  Society.  At  the  end  of  1865  the  numbers  actually  atmdiqg 
school  through  the  agency  of  the  society  were  7,200.  But  the  actual 
gross  increase  from  1864  to  1865  was  only  5,000 ;  so  that,  s^part  ftooa 
tiie  efforts  of  the  Educational  Aid  Society,  the  decrease  of  sehokra 
would  probably  have  been  very  serious. 

Making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population  since  1861,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1866  may  be  estimated  at 
104,000.  Deduct  from  this  55,m0,  the  number  of  children  on  the 
bodtsof  all  the  schools  (according  to  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Aid 
SodetVs  School  Visitation),  and  there  remain  49,000  as  the  number 
not  attending  schooL 

The  part  taken  by  the  government  in  promotii^  popular  edocalioa 
has  done  much  good  in  one  direction,  viz.,  in  raising  the  standard  of 
knowledge  imparted  at  public  schools,  and  in  providing  weU-truned  and 
certificated  teachers.  But  the  lowest  classes  remain  untouched  and 
unbenefited  by  the  government  grants,  inasmuch  as  these  grants  act 
chiefly  as  a  bounty  upon  children  who  are  already  at  school,  but  do 
not  in  any  case  provide  fees  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them* 
selves.  Thus,  the  goTcnunent  grants  are  almost  whoUy  absorbed  bj 
the  upper  grades  of  the  industrious  orders,  the  children  of  the  lower 
sections  being  excluded.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  ''  The  Proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education,"  recently  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Minute  No.  16  states — 2.  ''That  the  present  system  is  partial* 
incomplete,  and  too  highly  centralized."  2.  ''That  the  Educattooal 
Department,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
administration  of  a  system  so  reformed  as  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
country."  Further  on,  Mr.  Bruce's  language  is  not  less  decided.  He 
says — "The  system  is  an  imperfect  system  beyond  all  doubt;  and 
that  under  this  system  the  grants  given  are  in  some  cases  insufficient 
and  in  others  not  wanted."  And  under  the  head  of  "Neglected 
DiHtrictff,"  or  parishes  not  benefited  by  GoTemment  grants,  it  is  stated 
^' There  were  more  than  11,000  parishes  which  derived  no  assistance 
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from  ifchat  is  called  oar  Edocational  System,  and  the  population  of 
these  parishes  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  6,000,000." 

Factory  schools,  also,  have  been  less  efficient  than  is  generally 
supposed.  From  Mr.  Homer^s  testimony,  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act  are  easily  evaded.  He  says  that  *'  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
employed  in  factories  who  obtain  certificates  of  attendance  at  school 
have  received  no  instruction  at  all." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  following  statistics  of  a  sewing 
school,  supported  by  the  Provident  Society  in  Manchester  during  the 
late  cotton  crisis,  will  create  little  surprise.  The  number  of  young 
women  from  16  to  23  years  of  age  that  passed  through  this  sewing 
school  was  963.  Only  199  could  read  and  write.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  great  proportion  of  these  young  women  had  been  scholars 
in  factory  schools. 

Ragged  schools  have  in  their  sphere  done  good,  but  their  power  is 
necessuily  circumscribed.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
existing  ^iucational  appliances  are  inadequate. 

Deeply  impressed  by  this  consideration,  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Brotherton  quietly  and  unostentatiously  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  visiting  tiie  abodes  of  ignorance  and  wretchedness ;  and  having 
collected  a  large  amount  of  information  he  made  it  known  to  others. 
His  singleness  of  purpose,  his  self-denying  labours,  his  persuasive  and 
irresistible  reasoning,  and  his  sound  practical  wisdom,  so  impressed 
those  to  whom  he  applied  that  they  met  each  other  again  and  again  to 
eooaider  what  could  be  done^  and  ^e  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Education  Aid  Society  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1864. 

It  was  shewn  that^l)  The  Grovemment  grants  fail  to  send  to 
school  all  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  school-fees,  and 
(2)  in  consequence  of  this  many  schoob  under  Grovemment  inspection 
are  only  partially  filled.  (3)  Such  a  society  could  be  useful,  therefore, 
in  aiding  deserving  parents  to  pay  school-fees,  and  thus  extending 
education  even  without  building  new  schools.  (4)  This  could  be  done 
without  touching  on  the  religious  difficulty,  by  giving  the  parent  or 
guardian  in  every  case  the  choice  of  school. 

By  this  practical  plan  of  ''Education  Aid,"  existing  machinery 
could  at  once  be  set  to  work  to  provide  instruction  for  the  children  of 
parents  who,  being  unable  to  pay,  are  yet  willing  to  send  their  children 
to  schooL 

The  object  in  view  being  large  and  catholic,  men  of  different 
religious  and  political  creeds  came  spontaneously  together  to  form  the 
society.  There  was  danger  of  disunion  in  bringing  together  in- 
dividuals so  differently  constituted  ;  but  the  case  being  urgent,  it  was 
felt  that  this  was  no  time  to  discuss  theories,  they  were  met  to  act 
.and  to  work.  Thus,  by  a  system  of  mutual  forbearance,  real  progress 
was  made,  and  the  society  was  launched.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
spirit  animating  the  committee  that  the  members  have  laboured 
together  for  nearly  three  years  without  once  dividing  as  a  committee 
on  any  one  point.  The  society  also  having  gained  the  coufidence  of 
the  public,  and  having  been  accepted  by  the  couductora  of  the  various 
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2.  A  class  eqnallj  respectable  in  character  and  aims  in  life»  but 
struggling  against  narrow  aud  uncertain  means,  arising  from  irregular 
employment,  and  perhaps  burdened  with  largo  families.  These  per« 
sons  gladly  accept  aid,  and  send  their  children  to  schooli  willingljr 
paying  a  portion  of  the  fees. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  manual-labour  class  who  are  in  receipt  of 
ample  wages,  and  yet  refuse  to  pay  for  their  children's  education* 
These  our  society,  by  its  constitution,  cannot  aid ;  consequently 
the  children  of  such  parents  go  to  swell  the  increasing  mass  of 
ignorance. 

4.  The  lowest  depth,  composed  of  the  beggar  or  criminal  class, 
whose  o£&pring  are  brought  up  to  beg  or  to  steal,  and  to  lead  an 
utterly  immoral  life.  The  parents  of  this  class  are  naturally  opposed 
to  their  children's  education.  This  class  our  society  is  unable  to 
draw  oSf  to  any  sensible  extent,  from  the  contaminations  of  their 
homes. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  falling-ofT  in  the  applications  for  school  grants 
the  society  organized  a  systematic  canvass  or  visitation  of  the  poor 
districts  of  the  two  boroughs.  In  order  to  obtain  impartial  or  average 
results,  Manchester  and  Salford  were  divided  into  144  equal  portions 
on  the  map — sections  being  visited  widely  apart.  The  statistics  thus 
gathered  are  valuable,  not  only  as  throwing  light  on  the  actual  educa- 
tional position,  but  also  as  revealing  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  facts  which  these  labours  disclose  are 
indeed  calculated  to  arouse  the  whole  country  to  a  feeling  of  deep 
anxiety.  Not  only  is  there  a  pitiable  lack  of  education  among  the 
manual-labour  class,  but  the  habits  of  the  people  in  the  lowest  districts 
are  found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  order  and  civilization  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

During  this  canvass,  up  to  the  close  of  1865,  7,650  families  with 
children  were  visited.  These  families  consisted  of  37,965  persons. 
The  number  of  children  of  all  ages  living  with  parents  or  guardians 
was  23,998.    Of  these  there  were — 

7,804  above  12  years  of  age. 

11,086  between  3  and  12  „ 

5,098  under  3  „ 

Of  the  7,804  above  12,  only  112  were  at  school ;  6,424  at  work  ; 
1,268  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Of  the  11,086  between  three  and 
twelve  years,  there  were  762  at  work,  4,537  at  school,  and  5,787  neither 
at  school  nor  work.  Of  children  of  all  ages  above  three  years  living  with 
parents  or  guardians,  there  were  only  4,649  at  school,  and  7,055 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Thus  in  eveiy  100  children  living 
with  parents  or  guardians  and  not  at  work,  there  are  40  at  school  and 
60  not  at  school.  This  is  convincing  proof  that  the  alarm  felt  con- 
cerning the  want  of  education  among  tlic  manual-labour  class  is  but 
too  well  grounded,  and  that  former  estimates  are  even  below  the 
irath. 
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The  bulk  of  the  families  visited  iu  this  manner  belong  to  tlie 
manoal-labour  class.  The  average  of  their  earnings  does  not  exceed 
28,  per  head  per  week  cxclosive  of  rent,  there  being  manj  aeee  wkeie 
the  income  is  only  1#.  M^  or  even  1$^  per  head.  But  the  lowest  of 
these  cases  are  evidently  of  a  grade  above  the  beggar  class,  all  baviof 
some  definite,  and  in  its  waj  honest  and  reputable,  mode  of  earning  a 
livelihood ;  and  some  are  struggling  against  adverse  circnmstanoes  in 
order  to  maintain  their  little  positions.  But  the  division  between  thia 
struggling  class  and  the  lowest  stratum  is  verj  narrow.  The  danger 
is,  with  such  well  iutentioned  but  sufiering  families,  that  thej  maj 
almost  insensibly  slide  down  into  the  vagabond  class.  The  gieai 
reservoirs  of  crime  and  wretchedness  are  thus  ever  being  fed  by  amall 
tributaries  flowing  from  a  higher  stratum.  In  the  worst  districts 
there  are  few  schools,  and  parents  and  children  alike  torn  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  visitor. 

The  apathy  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  children  standi  ooi 
in  bold  outline  in  the  results  of  this  canvass.  In  many  districts  the 
number  of  children  not  sent  to  school,  because  their  parents,  though 
well  able,  are  not  willing  to  pay  school-fees,  approaches  nearly  to  the 
number  of  those  not  sent  through  sheer  poverty ;  indeed,  in  one 
nnusually  prosperous  district,  where  142  children  were  not  at  sefaoolf 
111  of  them  were  children  of  parents  able  to  pay  fees. 

But  while  so  much  of  the  non-attendance  at  school  is  due  to  the 
apathy  of  parents,  there  is  a  class  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  that  not 
a  small  one,  whose  precarious  means  of  living  produces  a  similar 
efiect.  It  would  not  l>e  just  to  charge  such  parents  with  indifference 
to  their  children's  education.  There  life  is  a  struggle  against  adverse 
circumstances  ;  and  so  long  as  education  is  not  free,  the  fear  of  being 
unable  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  school  fees  deters  parents  so 
unfortunately  situated  from  sending  their  children  to  school,  or  even 
accepting  educational  aid. 

The  result  of  this  canvass  up  to  the  period  referred  to  stands 
thus : — Number  of  children  not  at  school  through  parents'  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  school  fees,  3,333.  Number  of  children  not  at  school 
through  poverty,  4,271.  The  latter  are  aided  by  the  society,  but  the 
former  are  leA  uneducated,  because  it  would  be  most  demoralizing  to 
pay  fees  for  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  for  themselves. 

The  custom  of  the  society's  visitor  is  to  make  a  monthly  return  of 
houses  called  at,  appending  any  information  he  may  think  of  importance. 
A  reference  to  a  few  of  such  monthly  returns  will  further  show  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  voluntary  eflbrt  among  a  certain 
class. 

No.  1  Kcport  states  (June,  1866) — 

**  In  a  i»artial  visitation  of  seven  districts  863  children,  between  three 
and  twelve  years,  are  found  neither  at  work  nor  at  school ;  433  of  this 
number  are  able  to  pay  school  fees.  The  parents  of  13  children 
unable  to  pay  fitQi  refused  grants  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty, 
not  having  clothes  decent  enou^^h  for  the  children.  The  parents  of 
the  433  children  who,  though  able,  will  not  pay  school  fee:»  for  their 
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ohildreiiy  are  utterly  careless  as  to  the  education  of  their  families — 
more  so,  indeed,  than  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  fees.*' 
No.  2  Beport  states  (May,  1866)— 

*'In  a  partial  visitation  of  eleven  districts  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
465  children  over  three  and  under  twelve  years  are  found  unable  to  pay 
school  fees,  and  528  of  same  age  not  at  school  though  the  parents  are 
able  to  pay.  Again,  the  parents  of  20  of  the  children  unable  to  pay 
fees  refused  the  aid  of  the  society,  alleging  their  extreme  poverty, 
which  prevented  their  providing  decent  clothing.  The  parents  of  the 
528  children  not  at  school,  yet  able  to  pay,  are  shamefully  neglectful 
of  Ibeir  children.  Many  of  these  parents  have  assured  the  visitor  that 
their  children  were  at  school,  but  on  inquiry  at  the  school  the  children 
were  not  known.  Parents  of  this  class  make  the  most  frivolous 
excases  for  their  children's  non-attendance  at  school.  The  visitor  is 
told  to  mind  his  own  business,  or  the  parents  have  forgotten,  or  the 
Bchdol  is  too  far  off.  This  apathy  extends  to  parents  who  are  too  poor 
to  pay  school  fees.  Such  will  accept  grants  from  the  Society,  yet 
never  care  to  see  that  their  children  use  them.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, this  is  explained  where  the  struggle  is  severe  to  provide  the 
necessary  half  of  the  school  fees,  as  the  Society  usually  only  pays  one 
half.'* 

No.  3  Beport  Be-visitation  of  a  day-school  in  Manchester,  Sep- 
tember,  1866—^ 

"318  children  belonging  to  the  above  school,  who  have  received 
grants  &om  the  Society,  have  been  revisited  at  their  own  homes  with 
&e  following  results : — 

Orders  expired  40 

Bemoved    121 

Grone  to  work 30 

Sick 18 

Absent  from  want  of  clogs  and  other  clothing 12 

Neglect  of  parents 70 

Dead  3 

Kept  at  home  to  nurse  and  mind  the  house 16 

Going  to  other  schools  8 

Total 318" 

Yisitcnr's  r^narks — 

"  The  70  neglected  children  belong  to  a  very  low  class  of  people, 
and  their  houses,  their  children,  and  themselves  are  never  tidy.  They 
don't  seem  to  care  for  anything  but  sitting  by  the  fire  from  one  meal- 
time to  another.  If  their  children  go  to  school,  it  is  right ;  or  if  they 
stay  away,  it  is  right.  The  mothers  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
control  over  their  children.  I  can  see  only  one  way  of  getting  this 
class  of  children  to  school,  and  that  is  to  compel  them." 

This  lamentable  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  their  child- 
ren's early  training  is  accounted  for  by  the  utter  absence  of  education 
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among  the  parents  themselves,  especiallj  among  the  moAer8»  whoae 
influence  at  home  is  so  paramount  The  proportion  of  parents  wfaoUj 
without  education  is  indeed  a  serious  feature.  In  a  canvass  of  1,050 
families,  containing  988  fathers  and  911  mothers,  183  of  the  fiMJiers 
and  394  of  the  mothers  could  not  read.  It  will  be  observed  that  tha 
number  of  wholly  illiterate  mothers  is  mors  than  doable  the  nmnber 
of  fathers  in  the  same  condition,  and  approaches  to  one-half  of  tha 
whole  911  mothers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  education  of  the  mother  is  of  even 
greater  value  to  a  family  than  that  of  the  father.  A  writer  on  this 
subject  says — "It  cannot  be  without  significance  that  our  crinunal 
women  are  all  uneducated,  untrained  women ; "  adding  that  "  in  all 
our  prisons  a  sufficient  number  of  educated  women  could  not  be  foand 
to  challenge  the  assertion." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  alarming  extent  and  fatal 
nature  of  the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  education.  By  a  reference 
to  the  experience  and  statistics  of  the  Educational  Aid  Society,  the 
nature  of  the  impediments  to  the  removal  of  this  evil  in  large  cities 
such  as  Manchester  has  also  been  described.  The  committee  venture 
to  think  their  experience  has  proved  that  no  mere  voluntary  efforts  can 
ever  overcome  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
These  impediments  consist  of — 

1.  The  apathy  or  indifference  of  parents  able  and  yet  refusing  to 
pay  school-fees. 

2.  This  apathy  extends  in  some  degree  to  parents  who  accept 
educational  aid,  yet  are  too  careless  to  see  that  their  children  attend 
school 

3.  The  utter  want  of  education  among  many  of  the  parents,  causing 
them  to  undervalue  the  means  of  education  for  their  children. 

4.  The  extreme  poverty  of  many  parents,  who  are  thus  unable  to 
provide  decent  clothing  for  their  children. 

5.  The  absence  of  any  law  requiring  vicious  or  selfish  parents  to 
attend  to  the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  their  children. 

6.  The  aversion  of  very  poorly-clad  children  to  mix  with  those  of 
a  better  class  at  school,  and  the  disinclination  of  schoolmasters  to  re- 
ceive such  very  poor  children,  as  tending  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
school. 

These  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  render  existing  means  inadequate 
to  relieve  the  pressing  want  of  education, — or  in  other  words,  which 
cause  non-attendance  and  irregular  attendance  at  school  to  be  so  pre- 
valent among  the  manual-labour  class. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  by  what  means  hitherto  untried  can  the 
impediments  to  education  be  most  cftectually  removed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  before  stated,  one  conclubion  inevitably  results 
from  the  Educational  Aid  Society's  experience,  viz.,  that  nothing  less 
than  some  system  of  compulsory  school  attendance  can  effectually  grapple 
with  the  diificulty.  Possibly  the  compulsion  need  only  ho  of  an  in- 
direct character.    The  system,  however,  should  be  so  far  compulsorj 
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as  to  render  it  illegal  for  a  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
receive  wages  unless  attending  school. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Education  Act  to 
all  employments  would  accomplish  this.  But  to  guard  against  evasion, 
an  education  test  should  bo  applied  to  the  child  in  place  of  a  mere 
certificate  of  attendance  at  school ;  and  a  tost  for  efficiency  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  teacher. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  scheme  that  it  tends  to  interfere  with 
the  market  for  labour.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  important  point,  and 
should  be  well  considered  in  developing  any  education  scheme,  be- 
oanse  to  disturb  or  cut  off  tlie  supply  of  labour  would  be  fraught 
with  inconvenience,  if  not  with  danger.  This  inconvenience  would 
be  mitigated  by  making  the  education  test  of  a  simple  and  rudimen- 
tary character.  In  originally  carrying  out  the  Factory  Education  Act, 
as  applied  to  cotton  mills,  the  labour  supply  was  not  materially  inter- 
fiaared  with ;  whilst  wherever  the  spirit  of  tlie  Act  has  been  complied 
with,  satis&ctory  results  have  been  obtained. 

But  if  state  compulsion  be  applied,  education  must  be  made  free. 
To  provide  for  this  free  education,  the  levying  of  a  local  rate  is  essen- 
tial, and  this  rate  must  be  compulsory.  A  voluntary  rate  could  not 
fiul  to  &11  unjustly.  The  liberal  man  would  pay,  the  illiberal  would 
escape.  In  the  matter  of  education  itself,  the  voluntary  system  has 
not  been  successtul.  A  non-compulsory  rate  by  analogy  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  otherwise.  The  time  has  scarcely  arrived  when  it 
can  be  sud  that  iixf^  great  body  of  the  educated  classes  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  national  education.  The  anxious  feeling 
experienced  by  some  is  far  from  being  general.  In  reference  to  this, 
the  Bev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schoob 
in  this  district,  in  a  masterly  paper  read  in  1857  before  the  late  Prince 
Consort's  Education  Conference,  thus  expresses  himself — "In  1853 
the  government  brought  forward  a  bill  giving  corporations  the  power 
to  levy  a  rate  for  the  support  of  all  schools  in  their  towns.  Adequate 
annual  support  was  then  the  first  great  want.  Nevertheless  not  one 
corporate  town  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  bill."  Stronger  evidence 
of  a  want  of  interest  in  the  question  among  the  public  could  scarcely 
be  given.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  any  educa- 
tional scheme,  that  "it  must  not  depend  upon  precarious  voluntary 
annual  subscriptions."  The  conclusion  is  obvious :  a  merely  voluntary 
rate  would  be  no  guarantee  for  a  fixed  and  certain  income,  without 
which  the  work  could  not  be  done. 

In  order  to  give  this  local  rate  fitting  authority,  the  power  of  levying 
should  be  vested  in  the  municipal  council,  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Education  Committee.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  religions  difficulty,  the  principle  of  the  Education  Aid 
Society  should  be  applied,  giving  the  parent  or  guardian  the  choice  of 
the  school  in  every  instance. 

The  local  rate,  with  compulsory  school  attendance  by  means  of  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Act,  would  operate  in  the 
.  foUowing  manner  :*— 
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1.  The  school  income  would  be  ample  and  certain. 

2.  Children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  would  be  ineligible  to 
wages  unless  either  attending  school  or  able  to  pass  the  education  test. 

3.  This  would  rouse  parents  to  the  necessity  of  sending  their  child- 
ren to  school — compelling  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  education 
rate,  and  providing  a  free  education  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
pay. 

4.  The  half-time  system  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  the  very  simple 
character  of  the  education  test,  would  guard  against  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  employers  of  labour. 

Surely  in  this  way  the  masses  of  children  who  are  at  present  neg- 
lected would  be  brought  within  educational  influences. 

Finally,  we  come  to  consider  the  case  of  children  of  the  lowest 
class,  whose  rags  and  vagrancy  unfit  them  for  reception  into  ordinary 
schools.  To  rightly  understand  children  of  this  description,  it  is 
necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  three  classes — I.  Simply  the 
n^lected  and  destitute  ;  2.  The  vagrants  ;  3.  The  criminals. 

Workhouse  schools  no  doubt  absorb  some  portion  of  the  simply 
neglected  and  destitute  class.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty,  however,  has  two  serious  drawbacks — 1.  The  firee  in- 
struction received  at  a  workhouse  school  ceases  with  the  relief  to  the 
parent,  leaving  the  child  to  lapse  into  ignorance  and  wild  habits  ; 
2.  Whatever  care  may  be  exercised,  there  is  a  fear  of  the  child  being 
contaminated  by  pauper  influences. 

Ragged  schools  are  the  most  valuable  institutions  yet  established  fw 
saving  and  educating  destitute  children ;  and  wo  beg  to  urge  their  very 
strong  claims  on  government,  as  almost  the  only  schools  which  have 
at  all  reached  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  This  claim  on  govern- 
ment is  all  the  greater,  because  the  revised  code  has  had  the  unhappy 
effect  of  prnctically  excluding  this  class  from  government  aid.  In 
reference  to  this,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  for  some  time  a  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools,  says — "  I  am  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
maintain  that  goveriunent  ought  to  assist  in  the  education  of  these 
little  waifs  and  strays,  and  more  particularly  because  the  revised 
code  has  tended  to  increase  their  numbers."  It  is  a  mockery  to 
exfKJCt  schools  of  this  class  to  comply  with  the  standard  applied  to 
ordinary  schools  in  the  qualities  of  the  teachers  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars.  A  very  simple  test,  if  any,  should  entitle  ragged  schools 
to  support  from  government. 

The  multiplication  of  industrial  schools  is  also  necessar}'  for  the 
reception  of  young  vagrants  who  may  not  yet  have  developed  into 
criminals  ;  and  more  reformatory  schools  are  wanted,  wherein  to 
place  our  young  thieves  instead  of  keeping  them  in  gaol.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  that  children  can  be  permanently  removed  from  the 
dangerous  contiguity  of  vicious  parents,  and  the  supply  of  youthful 
criminals  be  effectually  cut  off*.  We  cannot,  therefore,  close  our 
remarks  on  this  important  li^ranch  of  the  subject  without  repeating 
our  strong  conviction,  that  a  more  thorough  developmentnt  of  the 
system  of  industrial   and    reformatory   schools  is  loudly   called    for* 
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And  though  it  be  a  mere  truism  to  assert  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
people  is  lowered  by  suffering  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
exposed  to  immoral  influences — that  thereby  disease  is  engendered, 
and  crime  and  misery  perpetuated — surely  when  the  remedy  is  so 
near  at  hand  the  educat^  classes  are  not  without  blame,  unless  every 
effort  be  made  to  remove  an  evil  which,  if  unchecked,  ia  calculated  to 
undermine  our  social  fabric,  and  indeed  to  call  in  question  our  character 
as  a  moral  and  Christian  nation. 

To  briefly  sum  up.  The  text  of  this  paper  is — ''  By  what  means 
can  the  impediments  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  manual- 
labour  class  be  most  effectually  removed  ?  "  To  this  the  Committee 
of  the  Educational  Aid  Society  give  the  following  reply :— - 

They  have  been  in  active  operation  for  two  years  and  a  half  ^^ 
their  htbours  have  been  pursued  with  perfect  harmony,  and  with 
painstaking  and  unflagging  zeal; — they  have  issued  24,000  school 
orders,  every  one  of  which  has  been  carefully  considered  ; —  funds 
have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  there  has  been  no  want  of  school 
accommodation,  although  not  a  shilling  has  been  spent  on  increased 
buildings  or  other  school  machinery ;  the  religious  difiiculty  has  never 
presented  the  slightest  obstacle  to  them;  it  has  been  entirely  neutralized 
by  requiring  the  parent  in  every  case  to  choose  the  school ;  in  shorty 
the  committee  believe  that  the  experiment  of  what  the  voluntary 
Bvstem  can  do  in  education  has  been  tried  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent 
that  has  not  been  attempted  before  ;  and  they  give  it  as  their 
deliberate  and  unanimous  conviction^  that  such  is  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents,  that  nothing  but 
compulsion,  in  one  form  or  other,  will  bring  their  children  within  the 
pale  of  education. 


On  the  East  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions  having  Evening 
Schoolsy  in  its  bearing  on  the  Question  of  the  Education  oj 
the  Manual  Labour  Class.  By  U,  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth. 

AS  a  portion  of  the  subject  specially  set  apart  for  this  day's 
discussion,  the  question,  '*  How  we  can  most  effectually  over- 
come the  difiiculties  encountered  in  the  endeavour  to  continue  in 
eveniug  schools  the  education  of  children  of  the  labouring  classes," 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  highest  and  most  urgent  importance. 
As  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  the  experience  East 
Lancashire  has  had  of  some  ten  years'  working  of  its  Union  of 
Institutions  may  not  be  without  value  or  interest. 

With  the  history  of  such  institutions  I  am  aware  that  most  of  my 
hearers  are  familiar.  I  need  only  now  remind  them  that  they  were  first 
proposed  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
— that  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  founded  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts 
in  1821 — that  the  first  so-called  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded 
in  Glasgow  in  1823,  and  had  its  origin  in  Dr.  Birkbeck^s  mechanics' 
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class,  previonslj  connected  with  Anderson's  UniTersitj— HUid  that 
five  months  later,  hy  the  joint  exertions  of  Messrs.  Robertson, 
Hodgskin,  and  Birkbeck,  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
established.  Publicity  was  given  to  this  institute  bj  the  able 
advocacy  of  the  noble  President  of  our  Council,  Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1824.  In  the  years  1828  and 
1824  many  more  mechanics'  institutes  were  formed  in  Liverpocd, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leeds,  Lancaster,  and  other  towns ;  and,  in 
1825,  the  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  institutions 
were  established.  The  movement  spread  with  rapidity,  and  took 
firm  root  in  the  country  ;  so  that  in  1863  there  were  more  than  700 
literary,  scientific,  and  mechanics'  institutions,  having  more  than 
120,0<K)  members,  at  least  18,000  persons  in  attendance  on  their 
evening  classes,  and  libraries  containing  an  aggregate  of  no  less  than 
816,600  volumes.  These  institutions  were  all  founded  with  the 
objects  of  attracting  the  industrial  or  mechanic  classes,  and  of  giving 
them  elementary  and  scientific  instruction.  To  a  great  extent^ 
however,  they  failed  of  their  intentions.  They  proved  less  attractive 
to  the  labouring  population  than  to  other  classes,  such  as  clerks  and 
shopkeepers.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  (between  183/i  and 
1841)  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute  little 
more  than  one-fourth  were  what  are  called  working  men.  The 
libraries  of  the  institutions  were  to  an  undue  extent  means  of 
amusement  rather  than  of  instruction,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
very  best  institutes  in  the  kingdom — that  at  Leeds — it  was  found 
that  works  of  fiction  and  periodical  literature  formed  much  more 
than  half  of  the  circulation.  lu  the  lecture  department,  too,  the 
lectures  partook  less  and  less  every  year  of  the  character  of  instruc- 
tion, and  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  mere  recreation ;  and  for 
every  paid  lecture  that  was  delivered,  three  or  four  unpaid  lectures 
were  given.  In  the  classes,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
machinery,  the  attendance  was  generally  small  and  often  diminishing, 
and  the  instruction,  instead  of  being  collective,  was  frequently 
individual.  There  was  also  a  marked  neglect  of  instruction  to 
women.  Out  of  14,962  members  of  86  institutions  in  Yorkshire  in 
1852,  only  1,520,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  were  women. 

This  state  of  things  prevailed  throughout  the  institutions  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  was  found  to  exist  in  those  in  East  Lancashire 
at  the  time  when  the  formation  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  was 
first  contemplated.  This  Union,  which  began  its  work  just  ten 
years  ago,  in  October,  1856,  was  by  no  means  the  first  attempt  to 
unite  the  institutions  in  a  district  into  a  harmonious  body  with  a 
central  council,  working  with  a  common  aim.  Its  promoters  had 
not  only  the  experience  of  the  individual  institutions,  and  their 
comparative  failure  to  secure  their  original  objects,  to  guide  them— 
they  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Yorksliire 
Union  of  Institutes  (founded  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1837)  and  other 
unions  had  succeeded  in  doing,  and  also  of  the  difficulties  they  had 
encountered.     AVith  this  knowledge,  and  with  a  determination  to 
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remedy  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  institutions  in  East  Lancashire 
by  combination  and  co-operation,  the  Council  of  the  £^t  Lancashire 
Union  undertook  their  work.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  first 
report  of  the  union,  published  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
**  The  East  Lancashire  Union  originated  in  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  exertions  "  already  being  made  ''  by  men  supported  by  manual 
labour,  and  those  made  by  their  employers  and  friends,  to  supply  the 
want  of  early  school  training  or  to  remedy  its  deficiencies.  It  was 
known  that  the  attendance  on  the  evening  classes  fluctuated,  being 
in  some  years  double  or  treble  that  of  others.  Some  village  institu- 
tions had  a  feeble  life,  with  a  meagre  apparatus  of  instruction,  few 
nembers,  and  intervals  in  which  their  proceedings  were  entirely 
saspended.  To  strengthen  the  managing  committees  by  that  encou« 
ragement  which  arises  from  co-operation,  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  institutions  in  East  Lancashire  should  be  organized  into  one 
union,  in  which  each  would  be  represented  in  a  council.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  attendance,  and  the  want  of  perseverance  in  a  course  of 
self-culture,  pursued  from  year  to  year,  might,  it  was  hoped,  be 
diminished  by  a  system  of  examinations  and  prizes,  which  would  not 
only  reward  by  an  immediate  distinction  the  exertions  of  the  candi- 
dates, but  encourage  them  by  the  hope  that  the  employers  of  labour 
throughout  the  district  would  recognise  the  value  of  such  pursuits, 
by  selecting  for  employment  and  promotion  not  only  the  successful 
oandidates  for  prizes,  but  the  most  zealous  and  persevering  members 
of  the  evening  classes." 

This  was  the  language  held  by  the  Council  of  the  Union  in  their 
first  report  in  1858. 

**  The  district  to  which  the  Union  has  confined  its  labours  forms  a 
tolerably  exact  circle,  with  a  diameter  of  about  ten  miles,  so  that 
Acne  of  the  institutions  in  the  Union  are  more  than  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  Hence,  with  the  aid  of  the  railways  which 
connect  the  towns,  the  organizing  masters  can  visit  the  evening 
schools  to  teach  and  lecture  at  small  expense  of  time  and  money. 
And  the  council  have  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that,  '*  even  with 
these  facilities  of  intercourse,  the  Union  could  not  be  extended 
beyond  this  circle  without  losing  that  compact  and  corporate  charac- 
ter which  seems  essential  for  its  success.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  several  committees  are  known  to  each  other.  The  state  of  each 
town  and  hamlet  is  understood.  The  occupations  of  the  members  of 
the  evening  classes  and  of  their  directors  in  each  institution  resemble 
those  of  others.  There  is  that  bond  of  neighbourhood  which  pro- 
duces a  compact  structure  capable  of  harmonious  action.  This 
corporate  life  would  become  languid,  or  wanting  in  harmony,  if  the 
Union  were  more  extensive."  The  experience  of  subsequent  years 
confirms  these  opinions  expressed  by  the  council  in  their  first  report. 

Having  described  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Union  was 
founded,  and  the  district  to  which  its  exertions  were  to  be  confined, 
it  devolves  upon  me  to  give  you,  as  briefiy  as  may  be,  an  account  of 
its  modes  of  operation  and  some  history  of  its  work. 
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The  East  Lancashire  Union  consists  of  several  distinct  parte  :— 
1.  The  individual  institntions,  with  their  dasses*  librariefl,  ftnd 
lectures,  their  committees,  and  their  teachers.  2.  The  central 
council  of  delegates  from  the  committees  of  the  inslitations.  8.  Tlie 
itinerating  or  organizing  masters,  sent  bj  the  council  to  the  seTctml 
institutions  to  teach  and  to  lecture,  to  superintend  the  fommtion  of 
new  classes  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  and  to  eoUeet  the 
subscriptions  to  the  Union.  4.  The  annual  examination  of  eandidatei 
from  the  classes  of  the  institutions,  and  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  and  competencj  to  the 
successful  ciindidates. 

I  shall  only  touch  on  what  we  consider  the  two  most  vital  point% 
viz.,  the  work  performed  bj  the  organizing  masters,  and  the  annnml 
examination. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  means  adopted  bj  the  Union,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  evening  classes  and  their  re* 
organization,  was  the  employment  of  highly-skilled  certificated 
teachers  in  every  evening  school  in  the  Union.  It  was  obviously  not 
possible  to  have  such  a  master  for  each  institution  ;  but  the  eouncil 
engaged  two  certificated  teachers  as  itinerant  or  organizing  masten 
to  go  to  successive  institutes,  and  there  reconstruct  the  classes  and 
personally  conduct  the  instruction.  These  masters  had  been 
educated  as  pupil  teachers,  and  had  undergone  two  years'  training 
at  the  Diocesan  School  at  Chester,  where  they  took  high  certificates. 
They  there  became  masters  in  the  training  school,  or  assistant 
teachers  to  the  principal  and  vice-principal,  and  they  remained  in 
that  capacity  three  years.  The  council  were  able  to  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in  these  organizing  masters,  and  they  performed 
their  work  with  such  admirable  zeal  and  ability  that,  at  the  end  of 
four  years'  working,  the  council  were  able,  in  their  third  report,  to 
speak  most  emphatically  of  the  value  of  their  labours,  and  while 
recording  their  opinion  that  '^  four  years'  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  confirms  by  its  results  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters,"  to  assert  that  they  were 
then  '*  reaping  a  larger  amount  of  advantage  from  their  organization 
during  the  last  three  years  than  had  been  attained  by  other  unions 
whose  operations  had  not  included  a  systematic  organization"  of  m 
sufiicient  stafi*of  paid  local  and  itinerating  teachers.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  Union  enjoyed  the  greatest  amount  of  support 
and  attained  the  highest  degree  of  activity  and  usefulness^  the 
council  were  able  to  engage  two  organizing  masters,  and  their 
services  were  in  requisition  on  five  evenings  in  the  week  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  classes  of  the  several  institutions  in  the 
Union,  and  on  the  sixth  evening  for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  simple 
and  attractive  scientific  lectures.  For  example,  one  of  the  organizing 
masters  would,  throughout  the  winter,  spend  two  nights  a  week  in 
the  instruction  of  the  evening  classes  of  one  of  the  institutes  at 
Burnley,  whilst  on  three  other  nights  in  the  week  he  would  be 
engaged  in  a  similar  manner  at  Hasllngden,  Rawtenstall,  and  Baeup« 
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On  four  successive  Saturday  nights  he  would  deliver  a  course  of 
four  lectures  at  one  of  these  institutions,  on  such  a  subject  as  ^^  The 
Atmosphere,"  "  Water,"  or  "  The  Steam  Engine ;"  and  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks,  when  the  course  was  finished,  he  would  devote 
four  Saturday  evenings  to  another  institution,  and  deliver  the  same 
course  there. 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  teaching  staff, 
the  candidate  teacher  and  the  local  teacher,  I  will  quote  a  passage 
from  the  third  report  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union:— 

*^  The  organization  adopted  in  the  East  Lancashire  Union,  for  the 
management  of  its  evening  schools,  contains  within  it  the  germs  of 
a  growing  power.  Its  humblest  element  is  called  a  candidate 
teacher.  He  is  selected  from  among  the  youths  attending  the 
classes  who  obtain  a  prize  of  10s,  or  more  in  value  (by  success  at 
the  annual  examination).  He  is  commonly  a  youth  19  years  old  or 
upwards.  He  holds  a  relation  to  the  class  and  to  the  organizing 
master  similar  to  that  of  a  pupil  teacher  in  an  elementary  day 
Bfohool,  except  that  he  follows  his  usual  occupation  in  the  day.  His 
private  studies  are  directed  by  the  organizing  master,  who  examines 
his  progress  weekly,  and  after  a  more  special  examination,  reports 
upon  his  conduct  and  attainments  every  quarter  to  the  council  of 
the  Union. 

'^  The  next  gradation  of  rank  is  that  of  local  teacher.  He  is 
commonly  now  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  youths  trained  in 
the  night  school ;  but  it  is  intended  that  the  candidate  teachers 
-shall  advance,  according  to  merit  and  length  of  service,  to  this  rank. 
The  local  teacher  follows  his  ordinary  occupation  during  the  day 
time,  and  teaches  at  night  under  the  guidance  of  the  organizing 
master,  who  also  regulates  and  aids  his  studies,  and,  after  examining 
him,  reports  his  conduct  and  progress  quarterly  to  the  council.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  £10  annually,  or  at  the  rate  of  28.  per  night." 

By  these  agencies  the  work  of  ihe  classes  is  carried  on  in  the 
Union.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  examination  by  which 
the  results  of  the  teaching  are  tested  and  the  merit  of  deserving 
pupils  rewarded. 

Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  an  examination  is  held  in 
Burnley,  the  central  town  of  the  Union,  to  which  any  person  sup- 
ported by  manual  labour  within  the  district  of  the  Union  is  admitted 
on  the  production  of  a  certificate,  signed  by  his  or  her  employers,  or 
by  a  minister  of  religion,  testifying  to  the  sober,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  candidate,  and  certifying  that  he  or  she  has  not 
been  instructed  at  any  higher  than  an  elementary  day-school, 
Sunday-school,  evening  class,  or  mechanics'  or  other  institution. 
None  who  are  or  have  been  pupil  teachers  can  receive  prizes  from 
the  Union. 

A  candidate  has  the  option  of  being  examined  in  one  of  three 
classes,  and  in  the  lowest  class  there  are  two  sections,  in  either  of 
which  the  candidate  may  compete. 

The  greatest  stress  is  laid  in  the  lowest  section,  and  in  every  class 
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In  the  thir  1  cla.««  the«e  consist  of  wr!tl:.z  from  dictaiion  or  me- 
morj,  readinir,  and  par^in^.  uiil,  ic  the  first  «<etioD.  analjsis.  la 
tbe  second  cUua  a  poem,  aeU^ted  betorehjnd  bj  fhe  conncil,  luw  to 
be  repe&f:d«  and  a  pa-^.^age  from  i:  analj^etL  pane*!,  and  porafrfiraaed. 
The  Ecgluh  lanzaage  exercise  La  ihe  first  claas  compciies  an 
etsaj  br  the  ca&dldate  on  some  qaestion  of  domestic  edacatioB  or 
ecoDomv.  acd  also  the  analjsii  and  parting  of  a  passage  from  ono  of 
the  English  poet«.  Upon  the  manner  in  which  these  English  ex« 
ercises  are  done,  it  depends  whether  the  candidate  passes  aad 
obtains  a  certificate  or  prize,  or  whether  be  fail;.  Bat  besides  the 
English  language  exerci^e^  the  candidate  has  to  work  papers  on 
other  sobjects.  These  are  in  the  third  class,  on  arithmetic  and 
geography ;  in  the  second  class  there  is  also  a  paper  on  roechanica, 
and  in  the  first  class  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  elect  to  be  examined 
in  an  J  fonr  oat  of  eight  stated  snbjects,  namelj.  Algebra,  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry,  Pale^s  Natural  Theology,  the  JSistorical  Facts  of 
Genesis  and  the  Acts,  English  History,  Endid,  the  Steam  Engin<% 
and  Mechanics. 

Whilst  the  degree  of  success  in  English  r^^olates  the  grantn^  of 
certificates,  the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  the  answers  to  the 
papers  on  these  other  subjects,  determines  whether  a  prize  is  given, 
and  what  is  to  be  its  amount.  The  prizes  given  are  always  books. 
The  amount  of  money  the  candidate  has  earned  by  his  success  is 
published,  and  he  ia  allowed  to  choo^  what  book  or  books,  costing' 
this  amount,  he  will  receive  as  the  prize.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  books  chosen  are  of  a  most  admirable  and  practical 
description,  and  generally  such  as  will  aid  the  candidate  in  porsning 
his  studies,  and  enable  him  to  compete  in  a  higher  class  in  a  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  lowest  prizes  given  are  books  costing  2*.  or 
2s.  (yl.^  whilst  the  highest  in  the  lowest  section  cost  ISs^  and  the 
highest  in  the  first  class  £3. 

This  account  of  the  examination  and  prize  scheme,  though  I  have 
only  been  speaking  of  the  examination  for  young  men,  applies 
equally  to  women  and  girls,  of  whom  a  satisfactorily  increasing  num- 
ber compete  every  year.  The  papers  in  each  section  are  of  a  more 
rudimentary  description  than  those  prepared  for  the  male  candidates; 
but^  the  women  are  expected  to  answer  practical  papers  in  such 
subjects  as  domestic  management  and  cooking.  It  is  also  intended 
to  insist — more  than  has  hitherto  been  done--on  the  production  by 
the  women  of  samples  of  sewing  for  the  inspection  of  lady  ex- 
aminers. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion was,  in  1865,  altogether  85,  and  in  1866,  87.  In  1861  and 
1862  there  were  as  many  as  175  and  170  candidates  ;  but  since  that 
time,  owing  partly  to  the  period  of  commercial  embarrassment  and 
distress  from  which  we  have  lately  emerged,  and  the  consequent 
redactions  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Union  and  the  attendance  on 
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the  evening  classes, — and  partly  no  doubt  also  to  the  numerous 
other  examinations  held  bj  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  other  bodies, — the  number  has  been  for  the 
time  diminished.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  1865  the  per- 
centage of  candidates  who  passed  the  examination  was  90*4,  and  in 
1866,  98*8  ;  so  that  only  about  one  in  a  hundred  has  failed  in  obtain- 
ing a  prize  or  certificate  this  year.  But  in  1864,*  when  there  were 
as  many  as  168  candidates,  63  (or  more  than  33  per  cent.)  failed. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  since  that  year  seems 
therefore  to  be  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
less  competent  scholars  have  ceased  to  present  themselves  for 
examination. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  institutions  the  classes  of  which  disperse 
in  the  spring,  and  especially  of  the  evening  schools  connected  with 
day  schools  which  are  now  supported  by  government  grants,  an 
examination  similar  to  that  I  have  been  describing  as  held  in  June, 
is  now  carried  on  in  April,  in  one  or  more  of  these  schools.  At  that 
held  last  April,  in  Padiham,  36  candidates  sat,  and  31  obtained  certi- 
ficates or  prizes.  Since  these  classes  do  not  persevere  in  their  work 
daring  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  the  prizes  given 
are  somewhat  lower  in  value  than  those  gained  by  the  candidates  in 
June. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  evening  schools  connected  with 
day  schools  in  East  Lancashire  has  recently  been  very  remarkable. 
The  council  of  the  Union  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  last  year  with 
respect  to  thirty-two  evening  schools,  and  they  found  that  there 
were  nearly  2,000  scholars  in  average  attendance  on  these  schools, 
**  which  were  open  generally  on  three  evenings  in  the  week  for  at 
least  six  or  seven  months  annually,  and  in  some  instances  during 
nine  months,  or  the  whole  year.  On  the  registers  there  were  1,863 
male  and  962  female  scholars.  There  were  in  charge  of  these 
evening  classes,  29  principal  certificated  teachers,  aided  by  13  pupil 
teachers,  13  assistant  day-school  teachers,  and  several  voluntary  or 
special  or  occasional  teachers.  The  matters  taught  were  chiefiy 
rudimentary,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar 
or  geography  ;  but  in  five  schools  they  also  comprised  higher  subjects, 
and  six  were  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  An  efibrt 
is  being  made  to  extend,  more  completely  than  has  yet  been  done,  to 
these  evening  schools,  the  benefits  of  the  prize  scheme  of  the  East 
Lancashire  Union. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  examinations,  I  must  touch  briefiy  on  the 
success  the  organizing  masters  have  had  in  the  teaching  of  science 
classes,  and  on  the  distinction  their  pupils  have  gained  both  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  in  those 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union. 

The  assistance  granted  to  science  schools  and  classes  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  given  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Under  the  first  head,  "Payments  on  results  to  certificated 
teachers/'  the  grants  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
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exercises  as  part  of  the  annual  examination  is,  that  out  of  the 
special  prizes  offered  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  for 
essays  this  year,  only  two  were  awarded,  and  both  of  these  were 
taken  by  pupils  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union. 

Li  another  vital  point  it  appears  to  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  East  Lancashire  Union's  working  that  some  other  associations 
and  unions  are  deficient — they  want  agents,  visitors,  or  itinerant 
teachers,  performing  the  important  functions  with  which  the  organ- 
izing masters  have  been  charged  in  the  East  Lancashire  Union. 

li'  the  experience  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union  is  of  any  value, 
the  employment  of  highly  skilled  organizing  masters  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  the  stress  that  has  been  laid,  in  the  teaching  and  in  the 
examinations,  on  elementary  English  exorcises,  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  the  degree  of  usefubiess  and  success  with  which  its  labours 
have  been  attended. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  point  I  wish  to  bring  before  you, 
allow  me,  with  reference  to  the  future  work  of  the  East  Lancashire 
and  other  unions  and  societies,  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  more 
than  has  yet  been  done  may  in  future  years  be  effected  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  women.  Something,  no  doubt,  has  already  been 
done  to  improve  female  education  by  the  unions  and  institutions,  but 
this  bears  no  comparison  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  I  hope  will  be 
accomplished.  The  East  Lancashire  Union  has  consistently  perse- 
vered in  the  endeavour  to  improve  and  increase  the  classes  for 
females  and  to  reward  their  labours  by  prizes,  but  still  the  number  of 
women  attending  classes  in  the  Union  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  attendance.  And  in  the  evening  schools  in  our  district  con- 
nected with  day  schools  and  aided  by  the  government,  the  proportion 
of  females  in  attendance  is  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole. 
In  other  districts  the  education  of  women  is  a  matter  even  less 
attended  to  and  cared  for.  In  76  out  of  the  116  institutes  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  members 
are  females,  whilst  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  93  Lancashire  institutes 
in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  have  evening  classes  for 
females.  Not  only  in  common  fairness,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency for  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  if 
the  education  and  greater  civilisation  of  our  male  population  is 
desirable,  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  us  and 
incumbent  upon  us  to  give  to  women  at  least  equal  opportunities  of 
improving  their  knowledge  and  intelligence  ? 

I  will  now  enter  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  subject  of  the  assistance 
given  by  the  government  to  the  education  of  the  manual-labour  class, 
in  order  to  show  how  in  future  years  that  elementary  and  scientific 
education  which  would  be  such  a  blessing  to  the  people  and  the 
country  may  be  given  to  our  adult  population. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  smallness  in  amount  of  the  govern- 
ment assistance  to  adult  education,  but  a  misfortune  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  small  amount  of  the  aid  granted  by  government  has  been 
the  mode  in  which  this  aid  has  been  given.     I  think  I  shall  be  able 
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>..^tricif  determined  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  of  the 
^  Union  assistance  in  two  forms: — 

if, .  1.  The  extension  of  the  aid  already  given  to  local  teachers  in 
•  ^  «Tening  schools  connected  with  daj  schools,  and  to  local  teachers  in 
.^  Other  institutions  in  the  Union.  The  grant  amounted  to  £10  per 
^  luuiiim  for  every  local  teacher  who  complied  with  certain  conditions, 
[  luid  taught  on  sixty  nights  in  the  year  at  least,  and  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  East  Lancashire  Union. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Council  further  resolved  to   grant  to  the 
'jSertificated  organizing  masters  of  the  Uniou,  the  same  augmentation  of 
-    Ifaeir  salaries  which  they  would  have  received  had  they  pursued 
'    .their  profession  as  masters  of  day  schools,  instead  of  becoming  the 
k    4)rganizing  masters  or  itinerating  teachers  of  evening  schools. 
■     .    These  two  forms  of  aid  were  withdrawn  from  the  Union  in  the 
!     third  period  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  1861  or  1862.     The  contri- 
•teition  of  £10  per  annum  towards  the  stipends  of  the  local  teachers 
]Vaa  lost  without  any  compensation  from  any  source  extraneous  to 
ib»  funds  of  the  local  institutions.     But  the  blow  dealt  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  augmentation  grant  was  not  so  severe,  as  this  source  of 
iacome  to  the  organizing  masters  was,  after  an  interval,  replaced  by 
emoluments  since  earned  by  them  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  return  for  the  successful  management  of  science  classes. 

Thus  the  £ast  Lancashire  Union  was  seriously  crippled  in  the 
most  vital  parts  of  its  system — the  organizing  and  local  teachers. 
And  this  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
belongs  to  the  same  period  in  which  the  Committee  determined  to 
abandon  the  important  principle  on  which  they  had  consistently 
acted  since  1855, — the  principle  that  to  employ  a  schoolmaster  day 
and  night  on  both  schools,  and  also  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupil 
teachers,  would  be  injurious  to  himself  and  detrimental  to  one  school 
or  the  other. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  complaints  which  are  made  against  the 
action  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of  adult  education. 

I  began  by  speaking  of  a  period  when  adult  education  was  left 
entirely  to  voluntary  effort.  In  this  course  the  government  were 
at  least  acting  consistently  and  following  the  wishes  of  one  section 
of  the  community.  But  since  that  time,  not  only  has  the  action  of 
the  government  at  one  time  been  inconsistent  with  that  at  a  later 
period,  but  at  no  single  time  has  the  assistance  held  out  by  the 
government  ))een  either  guided  by  any  broad  principles  or  consistent 
with  the  views  of  those  who,  however  much  they  may  differ  among 
themselves,  may  fairly  be  called  the  friends  of  education.  In  every 
step  that  the  Committee  of  Council  have  taken  as  to  adult  education 
they  have  seemed  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  half-century 
which  preceded  their  firet  determination  to  assist  schools  for  adults, 
though  the  government  did  nothing,  voluntary  effort  did  a  great  deal. 
They  began  as  if  the  duty  they  hod  before  them  was  not  to  improve 
tlie  usefulness  of  existing  institutions  and  render  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  voluntary  effort,  but  rather  to  supersede  entirely  any  existing 
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organization  for  adult  education  hy  systems  evolved  from  the  iin« 
assisted  imagination  of  their  advisers.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  schools  founded  under  the  government  system  have,  till 
lately,  been  comparatively  few,  and  have  had  for  the  most  part  to 
labour  on  without  the  advantage  of  that  enthusiastic  local  interest 
and  support  which  had  been  the  prop  of  voluntary  institutions. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre-existing  mechanics'  and  literary 
institutions,  which  had  been  doing  admirable  work,  and  only  wanted 
that  administrative  guidance  and  pecuniary  help  which  the  govern- 
ment  alone  could  supply,  seeing  this  help  withheld,  nay,  even  applied 
to  the  foundation  and  sustenance  of  rival  schools,  had  to  struggle  on, 
falling  more  and  more  from  their  original  intentions,  becoming  often 
mere  clubs  with  low  subscriptions,  attractive  amusements,  and  popular 
lectures,  and  losing  slowly  but  surely  a  large  portion  of  their  valne  aa 
schools  for  the  people.  Can  it  be  disputed  that,  if  some  aid  at  least 
had  been  given  to  existing  mechanics'  institutes, and  some  trouble  taken 
to  keep  them  to  the  work  which  they  had  been  founded  to  accomplish, 
they  might  have  been  saved  from  the  comparative  failure  which  too 
many  of  them  have  confessedly  encountered,  and  rendered  what  they 
were  intended  to  be, — a  popular  and  successful  organization,  with  tlM 
double  object  of  improving  the  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  of 
adding  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  the  adult  Indus* 
trial  classes  ? 

In  all  states  of  society  in  which  the  advantages  of  education  are 
not  appreciated  by  the  classes  supported  by  manual  labour,  or  by 
some  other  classes,  a  true  statesman  will  surely  feel  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  awaken  those  classes  from  their  apathy  by  the  primary 
action  of  an  intelligent  administration — in  this  view  the  government 
aid  and  the  endowments  of  wise  founders  arc  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Yet,  with  ono  solitary  exception,  in  the  case  of  the  East  Lancashire 
Union,  institutions  for  the  education  of  adults  have  been  left  to  volun- 
tary support  and  control.  And  in  this  exceptional  case  the  aid  given, 
though  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  institutes  in  question,  was  with* 
drawn  almost  before  its  effects  could  be  felt. 

It  is  true  that  mechanics'  institutions  have  derived  some  govern* 
ment  assistance  of  late  from  the  Science  and  Art  department, — that 
their  teachers  Jiave  been  rewarded  by  payments  for  the  success  of 
their  science  classes, — that  their  scholars  have  earned  prizes  and 
medals, — and  that  grants  of  apparatus,  &c.,  have  been  received  ;  but 
if  the  government  have  thus  far  recognised  their  existence,  why 
have  they  not  given  them  the  other  advantages  which  ai*e  offered  to 
evening  schools  in  connection  with  day  schools  ? — and  further,  why, 
having  in  a  solitary  case  granted  this  assistance,  have  they  again 
withdrawn  it,  instead  of  extending  the  same  assistance  to  other 
unions  and  other  institutions  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  quite  an  indefensible  position  that  the 
South  Kensington  department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  should 
recognise  the  existence  of  mechanics'  and  other  institutes,  and  aid 
them  in  common  with  the.  evening  schools  which  receive  the  grants 
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of  the  Whitehall  department,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
department — ^though  it  did  assist  for  a  time  a  few  of  these  mechanics' 
and  other  institutes— -now  confines  its  aid  to  evening  classes  con- 
nected with  daj  schools,  and  refuses  to  aid  any  other  institutions  for 
the  education  of  our  adult  population.  It  would  be  better  that  the 
Whitehall  department  should  invent  some  mode  of  giving  grants  on 
results  (after  some  such  plan  as  that  pursued  by  the  Science  and  Art 
department)  to  the  classes  of  mechanics'  institutes,  tlian  that  they 
should  pursue  the  inconsistent  course  of  refusing  them  aid  alto- 
gether! 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  future. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  mechanics'  and  literary  institutions, 
and  that  unions  also  of  such  institutions,  have  not  succeeded  in  ful- 
filling what  was  expected  of  them  by  their  original  promoters. 

As  respects  mechanics'  institutes,  this  failure  is  chiefly  due,  as  It 
seems  to  me,  to  two  causes  : — to  the  frequent  want  of  a  central 
organization,  such  as  that  which  a  union  supplies,  and  to  the  poverty 
of  the  institutes,  making  them  dependent  on  unpaid  and  voluntary 
teaching,  lecturing,  and  superintendence,  and  tending  to  reduce 
their  attractiveness. 

The  comparative  failure  of  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me 
to  be  attributable  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  institutes  they  en- 
deavour to  improve,  and  partly  to  the  insignificant  amount  of  govern- 
ment assistance  they  have  received,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  been  dependent  on  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  benevolent 
individuals. 

I  believe  that  the  unsatisfactory  prospect  of  a  continued  com- 
paratively limited  usefulness  may  be  averted,  and  that  mechanics* 
institutes  may  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be — attractive  and 
efficient  institutions  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes — if  three  concomitant  improvements  in  their  working  are 
carried  out: — 

1.  The  abandonment  of  the  rotten  system  of  merely  nominal 
subscriptions  from  their  members,  and  the  substitution  of  subscrip- 
tions bearing  some  proportion  to  the  advantages  supplied. 

2.  The  more  extended  establishment  of  small  and  compact  unions. 

3.  A  liberal  assistance  from  government,  dependent  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  classes  of  the  institutions,  and  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  and  organizing  staff  of  the  unions. 
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What  Central  and  Local  Bodies  are  best  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  and  administer  Existing  Endtncments  for  Educa^ 
tion,  and  what  Powers  and  Facilities  should  be  given  to  »ueh 
Bodies  f    By  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

PROBABLY  no  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  strength  of 
ti-adition  in  opinion  and  usage  in  this  country  than  the  fact 
that  the  will  of  the  testator  of  property  settled -for  charitable  uses 
lias  been  regarded  as  sacred,  both  as  respects  the  mode  and  the 
objects  of  administration,  even  when  from  the  changes  brought  about 
bj  the  lapse  of  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  has  become  use- 
less or  pernicious.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  seemed  to  regard 
charitable  foundations  with  even  more  jealousy  than  private  property, 
and  both  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law  have  hitherto  withheld 
all  effectual  remedies  for  the  waste,  misuse,  neglect,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management of  the  present  system  of  administration. 

Yet  public  attention  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago  directed  to  this 
subject  by  Lord  Brougham,  who,  by  his  earnest  appeal  to  Parliament, 
procured  the  appointment  of  the  original  commission  of  inquiry  iu 
1818,  From  that  time  to  1837,  four  commissions  in  succession — 
all  appointed  as  a  conpcquence  of  his  persevering  efforts — conducted 
investigations  as  to  the  condition  of  these  chiU'ilies.  Their  reports 
fill  thirty-eight  folio  volumes.  The  number  of  the  charities  was 
found  to  be  28,840,  their  aggregate  income  £1,209,395,  which  has 
since  greatly  increased,  partly  iu  consequence  of  the  increased  value 
of  land  and  buildings,  and  partly  of  some  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration, consequent  on  the  growth  of  a  salutary  public  opinion. 
Thus  the  commissioners  ascertained  that  there  were  442,915  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  charities  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
large  towns.  As  a  large  part  of  this  land  is  very  valuable  for  build* 
ing,  Mr.  Senior  (who  had  been  many  years  a  Master  in  Chancery) 
estimated  its  value  at  £100  per  acre,  and  that  the  whole  was  worth 
£44,000,000.  He  reckoned  the  number  of  houses  aud  their  sites 
connected  with  this  land  to  be  63,000,  each  worth  £200,  or  altogether 
12,000,000  of  money.  The  value  of  personal  property,  mortgages, 
turnpike  bonds,  and  stock  in  the  public  securities,  was  reported  by 
the  commissioners  to  amount  to  £6,668,527.  The  property  devoted 
to  charitable  uses  must  therefore  be  worth  at  least  £65,000,000, 
and  the  income  derived  from  it  might  be  greatly  increased  by  an 
efficient  management.  But  many  charities  were  not  included  in  the 
connnissioners'  reports;  the  total  value,  therefore,  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  £75,000,000. 

No  funds,  in  iIm»  just  iind  wise  application  of  v/hich  the  public, 
aud  especially  the  poorer  classes,  are  universally  iuterestod,  were 
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ever  worse  administered.  A  part  of  the  property  has  been  most 
injuriously  let  on  life  leases  renewable  by  the  payment  of  fines.  The 
houses  belonging  to  the  charities  are,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Some  of  the  property  is  in  the  possession 
of  persons  holding  by  adverse  titles,  or  without  any  title  j  and  much 
more,  in  that  of  lessees  coliusively  admitted,  and  paying  rents  greatly 
below  the  value.  Where  negligence  and  fraud  have  not  wasted  or 
misappropriated  the  income,  it  is  oflen,  especially  where  small,  use- 
lessly applied. 

Even  that  larger  port  of  this  vast  revenue,  which  was  bequeathed 
for  objects  of  unquestionable  utility,  and  which  has-  been  honestly 
managed,  might  generally  be  more  efficiently  administered.  The 
objects  for  which  many  of  these  endowments  were  bequeathed  were 
ill-defined.  They  were  left  in  general  terms  ''  for  the  poor."  Some 
were  destined  to  superstitious  uses,  and  others  to  objects  now  become 
obsolete,  or  for  purposes  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil.  A  still  larger  part  of  the 
revenue  was  destined  to  be  applied  according  to  views  of  charity, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  mischievous.  Consequently,  such 
moneys  are  often  squandered  in  political  corruption.  When  the 
charities  of  a  borough  do  not  undermine  its  independence,  they  oflen 
gap  the  frugality,  industry,  and  forethought  of  the  poor.  The  days 
on  which  the  funds  of  town  charities  are  distributed  are  not  seldom 
saturnalia  of  every  form  of  excess.  The  trustees  of  extensive 
endowments  have  often  taken  no  further  concern  in  their  right 
administration  than  to  preside  in  the  Guildhall,  or  the  hospital, 
while  their  clerk,  seated  on  a  high  three-legged  stool  at  a  desk, 
distributed  to  all  comers  a  certain  stated  *'  dole,"  to  be  immediately 
wasted  in  beerhouses.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  these  abuses 
and  mal-administration,  before  the  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued, 
it  is  significant  that  the  commissioners  certified  to  the  Attorney- 
General  385  cases  for  legal  interference,  and  in  eighty-one  of  these 
cases,  in  which  the  gain  of  the  charities  can  be  numerically  stated, 
property  estimated,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  to  be  worth  £623,366 
169.  1  Id.  was  added  to  the  value  of  these  endowments,  and  schemes 
were  established  for  grammar  and  other  schools,  the  income  of  which 
amounted  to  £28,000. 

But  the  ordinary  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  apart  from  such 
exceptional  procedure,  was  purely  judicial.  It  could  not  origiuato 
proceedings  ;  its  powers  could  only  be  put  into  activity  by  persons 
interested.  Such  proceedings,  therefore,  often  originated  in  party 
spirit,  personal  enmity,  or  were  even  instituted  by  attorneys  with  a 
view  to  costs.  Sir  George  Turner,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Cotten- 
ham's  Bill,  related  as  an  example  of  this  abuse,  that  a  particular 
attorney,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  House,  filed  informations 
against  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London,  and  against  a  vast 
number  of  other  charities,  at  the  relation  of  some  person  nominally 
interested,  and  to  his  knowledge  the  funds  of  many  of  these  clmii- 
ties  had  been  completely  wasted  in  the  litigation  which  ensued,  in 
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cnnflpqtienre  of  rhc  ivaiit  or  -uilicient  control  over  suit*  for  correction 
of  aluisf-  in  'rliaririr.". 

The  Co'irr  of  Ciiannery  can  now  only  iurerfere  to  secure  the 
ajibiii-arlfiii  <if  |)!*rip«:r'y  rii  rlie  o't»;t*t;:.-4  lo  'Y-iich  It  was  devuieil  by  ha 
j'ou.i'irf.  'Virli  :he  wry  liniinni  ia:.-n)reiarion  of  the  doctrine  of 
^,i/'pr»fi  ii^r^M  rt»;initriiii  ny  flit;  o.jiirr.  rhe  nui.Tt  aniiquaieJ  schemes  of 
oMiK-ation  apr  pi;rp»i:jmtt-'l.  il'.-:iiraid  roumleJ  for  :he  support  of  a 
fijw  poor  .-siJiiifjni.i  iiii\-*i  ij'.:t:i.iue  wealthy  corporatlo as,  support iog  in 
piirpo<«i'lfrsw  ea.-.ft  m«;ii  wh»)  oji-jlir  to  r»iudtrr  aervice  to  the  publio 
for  riie  ample  revenues  which  th«ry  consume. 

The  mo*:t  fanta*:  ic  idea.-*  of  the  mor'oid  fancy  of  a  recluse  are  as 
much  rf^flpfrcted  ih  the  w:.-,e.^r  f-;unda:ion:?  of  an  enlightened  and 
pion.^  donor.  Wliere  the  r  ;veiuie  of  a  charity  has  outgrown  enor- 
moii.^ly  the  pos^iiijiiicy  of  a  beneficial  application  to  the  original  use 
«p#tcirir^.'l  in  the  heq'jeat,  rh«.-  c:;iirt  has  only  interfered  timidlj,  and 
with  hft-ifarion.  and  ireiierally  inetfuctually. 

'I'Uo.  excosnive  cirnrraiiriaiion  of  the  court  has  been  a  great  bar  to 
its  nsefiilne-is.  Thii  rendered  it  necedsary  that  every  cause  should 
be  heard  in  London,  anil  that  consequently,  in  every  matter  of 
contention,  four  sets  of  solicitors  should  be  employed,  and  conse- 
f|  lion  fly  fo!jr  sol-?  of  exp^iL.-ai-s  incurred.  Then,  all  the  evidence 
niiHt  lio  '.vritron.  or  the  wiin.r:^-i»:"^  mudt  travel  to  London  and  remain 
tliere  till  flifi!:*  'ivi-i-jinio  wa.-5  'A'cii.rt;  I.  >uch  proceL-din;rs  were  often  so 
laiij^uidly  oo..ducti:d  an  to  be  j.rorracred  '^ver  years.  As  they  often 
ori<.^iriat';d  iti  inofiv«-.-i  of  \vh'.cii  tLe  Lenetit  of  the  chariry  formed  the 
srnallrrtt  parr,  ro  they  ^^cre  o:';en  a:  iengrh  comprumiseJ  at  the 
cxprij.se  ot  tLe  charity  estate  without  ulv  oeiioriL-ial  result,  if  not  by- 
its  ruin. 

'I'he  irnip.odiate  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  expensivcness 
of  the  Court  of  Cliancery  was  a  denial  of  ju.-itice  to  all  the  smaller 
chnrifie.-i.  A-  a  j^euend  rule,  Mr.  Senior  «aid,  that  tbe  instant  a 
chariry  not  ex<:eedini^  £3u  a  year  became  the  subject  of  a  suit,  it 
was  f^huc,  (>w  of  £')!>  a  year  was  reduced  one-half;  one  of  £100 
a  year,  on(r-f  Mini.  'Jhe  prudvnt  friends  of  such  a  charily  would  have 
ftllow(:d  ir  to  b-:  rni.-inainged  to  any  extent,  .-hoit  of  the  destruction 
of  all  its  utility,  rather  than  risk  its  utter  annihilation  by  the  ruinous 
protection  of  the  court.  15ut  the  small  charities  were  so  numerous  as 
to  render  this  complaint  an  insu}»erable  obsracle  to  the  continuance 
of  even  their  judicial  control  in  the  (Jourt  of  Chancery.  The  Chnritj 
Commissioners  reported  that  there  were  no  less  than  17,972  charitable 
endowments  of  les.-i  than  £10  per  annum;  21,^60  of  less  than  £20 
per  annum ;  and  2^>,0'S.>  of  less  than  £100  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
orshable  that  a  lar^e  relative  pro])ortion  of  small  endowments  is  left 
dir  the  education  of  thtj  poor.  Mr.  Fearon  informed  me  in  1852, 
'Sutt  the  annual  income  of  charities  under  £10  per  annum  was 
£J^1ST  ;  of  tiioso  amounting  to  £10  and  under  £oO  was  £162,303, 
mi  ttLder  £ir'  25,980. 

lae  sm*  were,  before  tlie  passing  of  the  16  &  17 

Tjcs^  &  ei'  admiuistratiou  of  charitable  trusts,  liable 
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to  pecaliar  dangers.  They  consist  to  a  large  extent  of  rent  charges, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  neglect  in  the  appointment  of  trustees, 
or  from  their  incapacity,  absence,  or  omission,  the  payment  of  the 
rent  charge  falls  into  disuse,  and  after  some  years  is  liable  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  estate,  which  may  in  the  meanwhile  have  changed 
hands.  New  proprietors  often  resist  the  payment  of  a  charge  thus 
forgotten  or  neglected  ;  and  small  charities  could  not  sustain  the 
expense  of  enforcing  it.  When  such  endowments  were  secured  in  the 
public  funds,  they  were  liable  to  a  new  class  of  diiiiculties — as  to 
the  appointment  of  trustees — too  intricate  for  description  here.  When 
such  charities  consisted  of  houses,  they  generally  fell  into  disrepair 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  income,  and  in  a  few  years  their  value 
was  greatly  diminished.  Sometimes,  from  neglect  and  irregularity 
in  the  renewal  of  trustees,  the  tenant  usurped  the  property,  or  their 
ignorance  or  other  incapacity  led  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  on 
insufficient  security.  Generally,  it  may  be  «aid,  that  moneys  so  en- 
trusted to  private  persons  followed  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
families,  or,  owing  to  personal  or.  accidental  circumstances,  dis- 
appeared. The  parish  has  often  absorbed  them  as  a  loan  to  enable 
it  to  execute  some  public  work,  but  it  can  give  no  legal  security,  and 
it  is  even  illegal  to  repay  such  a  loan.  The  recent  Acts  for  the 
better  administration  of  charities  enable  the  commissioners  to 
interfere  to  some  extent  for  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  these 
abuses.  But  the  powers  of  the  commission  are  limited  both  in  their 
legal  and  their  administrative  bearing. 

The  bequests  for  education  are  often  so  meagre  that  they  are 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  even  a  small  school ;  yet  they  are 
.  frequently  bequeathed,  in  terms  so  defining  their  application,  that 
they  cannot  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  parochial  or  any  other  local 
school,  much  less  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
support  of  a  scholarship  in  some  adjacent  school,  or  of  an  exhibition 
to  the  university.  Nor  can  they  be  combined  with  other  small 
endowments  in  support  of  one  common  school  accessible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  some  parishes  many  small  rent  charges  of  from  £2  to  £10  exist, 
under  limited  trusts,  and  even  under  different  sets  of  trustees,  which 
might  be  beneficially  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
schools. 

Even  where  endowments  for  education  are  equal  to  the  annual 
charges  of  a  small  school,  the  terms  of  the  trust  so  injuriously  limit 
the  objects  to  which  the  funds  can  be  applied,  that  no  scholar  would 
resort  to  it,  if  it  were  in  rivalry  with  a  parochial  or  other  school 
conducted  by  a  trained  master  possessing  a  certificate  and  aided  by 
pupil  teachers. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  primary  difficulties  afiecting 
the  administration  of  charities  generally,  and  of  those  relating  to 
bequests  for  education  in  particular,  may  serve  to  introduce  the 
history  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  successively  proposed,  the 
effects  of  those  which  have  become  laws,  and  the  nature  of  the  evils 
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still  unconcctcd.  I  shall,  then,  attempt  to  describe  the  cenfi-ul  and 
local  bodies  best  qualified  to  take  charge  of  aud  administer  existing 
endowments  for  education,  and  what  powers  and  facilities  should  be 
given  to  such  bodies. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  1841,  made  the  first 
cifort  to  introduce  a  better  administration  of  the  smaller  charities  for 
education,  more  elementary  than  that  given  in  grammar-schools.  A 
Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  in  that  year,  by  Sir  George  Grey 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  that,  with  respect  to 
such  charities  having  an  annual  income  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds, 
two-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  be  authorised  to  submit  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  a  scheme  to  apply  for  ever,  or  for  a  limited  period, 
the  whole  of  the  income  in  aid  of  some  school  in  the  same,  or  the 
next  adjoining,  parish  or  parishes,  whether  endowed  or  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  annual  subscription.  The  Queen  in  Council  was 
to  settle  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  aid  should  be 
received.  The  same  Bill  proposed,  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees 
of  any  such  endowment,  the  annual  value  of  which  did  not  exceed 
£100,  might  be  in  like  manner  empowered  to  convert  and  apply  it  to 
purposes  of  education  other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  those  settled  by 
deed  or  by  long  usage,  but  in  such  manner  that  the  education  of  the 
poor  should  be  promoted  by  the  change.  The  trustees  were  also  to 
be  empowered  to  accept  grants  in  aid  of  repairing,  enlarging,  or 
rebuilding  the  school,  on  any  conditions  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  purport  of  the  trust,  provided  that  the  intentions  of  the 
school,  or  the  donor  of  the  property,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
pursued,  and  that  the  religious  constitution  of  the  school  should  bo 
preserved. 

This  Bill  touched,  therefore,  some  of  the  most  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  these  small  charities.  It  would  have 
enabled  the  Committee  of  Council  to  consolidate  the  smallest  for  the 
support  of  a  common  school  for  adjacent  parishes ;  or  to  apply  them 
in  aid  of  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  annual  subscriptions. 

Aud  with  respect  to  larger  charities,  under  £100  a  year,  it 
proposed  to  extend  greatly  the  doctrine  of  cj/'prcs  uses,  so  as  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  application  of  these  funds  to  the  education 
of  the  poor  by  the  enlargement  of  the  studies  and  the  adoption  of  all 
modern  improvements  in  organisation  and  method.  In  order  that 
the  buildings  might  bo  restored,  the  trustees  were  also  to  be  enabled 
to  accept  grants  for  that  purpose,  and  to  conform  to  such  conditions 
of  these  grunts  as  annual  inspection,  eta,  etc.  These  limited  measures 
of  improvement  encountered  an  insurmountable  jealousy,  though  if 
they  had  passed  into  law,  many  trustees  would  have  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  their  provisions.  They  would  have  enabled  the 
governors  to  restore  dilapidated  fabrics  ;  to  group  round  the  original 
school-house  a  dwelling  for  the  master,  class-rooms,  and  an  infant- 
school  ;  to  use  the  field  for  a  playground,  or  for  allotment  gardens 
for  the  '  ;  to  restrain  the  mis-appropriation  of  the  smallest 

chari*  rption  in  aid  of  the  parochial  rates;  to  create  by 
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consolidation  some  useful  school,  or  to  increase  the  staff  of  teachers 
in  some  existing  school;  to  secure  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
endowment  was  paid  was  not  merely  nominally  the  master,  and 
really  some  other  parochial  functionary,  but  one  who  performed  his 
duties  himself,  and  not  by  some  inferior  deputy. 

The  experience  of  the  Committ'Oe  of  Council  continued  to  be  full 
of  evidence  of  the  failure  of  endowments,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  terms  of  the  original  bequest,  or  from  changes  which  had 
rendered  the  original  trusts  impracticable  or  unsuitable  to  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  other  similar  causes. 
They  fouud  iffso  many  cases  in  which  the  charity  could  not  be 
legally  administered  from  the  want  of  power  to  renew  the  trustees, 
or  from  neglect  of  such  renewal.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cottenham, 
therefore  prepared  and  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1843,  another 
Bill,  **  For  the  Better  Application  of  Certain  Charitable  Trusts  for 
Purposes  of  Education." 

It  proposed  that  when  the  annual  value  of  any  trust  incoipe  for 
education  did  not  exceed  £200,  and  the  particular  objects  of  the 
trust  could  not  be  fully  and  effectually  attained,  the  Attomey- 
Genecal  and  any  trustee  might  lay  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  a 
scheme  for  the  better  administration  and  application  of  such  trust, 
whereby  the  general  purposes  of  education  might  be  more  effectually 
advanced  ;  and  such  scheme  might  be  adopted,  modified,  or  altered, 
as  Her  Majesty  in  Council  might  think  fit,  and  when  issued,  become 
the  rule  for  the  administration  of  the  charity. 

The  Bill  contained  corresponding  provisions  for  appointing  and 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  trustees,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  to 
be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  by  the  Attorney-General 
and  one  trustee  or  person  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
property,  and  approved. 

The  experience  of  the  education  department,  and  the  preparation 
of  these  two  brief  but  significant  Bills,  gradually  increased  my  own 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  education  endowments  to 
the  whole  question  of  national  education.  Twenty*two  thousand 
small  endowments  under  £20  per  annum,  with  an  annual  income  of 
£110,000,  are  certainly  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  elementary 
schools,  for  where  the  terms  of  the  bequest  do  not  direct  such  an 
application,  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  general  as  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  determine  in  what  way 
the  poor  could  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  them.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  has  held  that  charities  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in 
general  terms  are  applicable  to  education,  and  schemes  for  this  pur- 
pose have  frequently  been  approved  by  the  court.  Some  endow- 
ments which  are  manifestly  absurd  would,  by  an  administration 
penetrated  by  the  national  sentiment  and  supported  by  public 
opinion,  obviously  be  diverted  to  these  uses,  if  the  power  existed. 
As,  for  example,  a  tobacconist  left  a  field,  with  directions  that  the 
rentid  should  be  held  in  trust  to  supply  six  poor  women  with  snuff 
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at  Barthohmy  tifJc.  The  liclil  l^ccame  valuable  building  land,  and  the 
annual  rent  it* creased  to  a  very  large  amount.  The  application  of 
such  an  endowment  to  ^ati.s fy  the  pressing  needs  of  national  educa- 
tion would  shock  no  pr«;judice.  Twenty-six  thousand  eudowmenta 
under  an  annual  value  of  £100,  with  an  income  of  £32o,980,  probablj 
comprise  bequests  of  the  value  of  not  fai'  from  a  quarter  of  a  millioDy 
applicable  to  elementary  and  middle-elafs  education,  or  to  mixed 
schools  like  the  Scotch,  or  to  schools  with  a  preparatory  elementary 
de])artnieut  and  a  high  school,  in  which  a  liberal  education  might 
be  attained.  Lord  Brougham  has  stated  his  conviction  that  the 
endowments  for  education,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
estimated  to  amount  to  £312,o44,  would,  if  carefully  and  judicioasly 
managed,  be  worth  ''  half  a  million  at  least,"  and  whatever  their 
value  was  when  Lord  Brougham  made  this  estimate,  it  has  now 
greatly  increased  with  the  rise  of  the  value  of  all  landed  and  house 
proi)erty  in  Englaud.  The  question  which  the  title  of  this  paper 
submits  U,  therefore,  of  no  mean  national  importance ;  for  these 
endowments  may  almost  equal  in  value  the  present  parliameutarj 
grant  Tor  education. 

I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  measure  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  C  ran  worth,  in  18o2,  for  the 
better  administration  of  public  charities,  because  the  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  permit  me  to  relate  all  the  historical  considerations  on 
which  this  measure  was  framed,  nor  to  quote  all  the  authorities  by 
which  it  was  justified.  But  I  may  And  opportunity  to  allude  to 
some  of  the.'^e  by  way  of  incidental  illustration. 

As  I  proceed  I  shall  also  refer  to  certain  parts  of  the  16  &  17 
Vict.,  c.  137,  for  the  better  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  the 
provi.-ions  of  which  were  primarily  b:ised  on  the  proposals  of  1852, 
and  to  the  two  later  Acts,  which  arose  mainly  from  the  experience  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  was  proposed  to  the  ministry  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  1852,  to  found  a  department  of  public  charities 
corresponding  to  or  identical  with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  now  administers  the  education  grants.  It  was  intended  that 
this  department  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  to  all  legal  questions,  and  by  the  Lord  President, 
as  to  all  administrative  and  scholastic  matters,  and  that  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  who  should  be 
a  cabinet  minister,  shouKl  represent  both  the  department  of  public 
charities  and  that  of  education  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  these 
arrangements,  the  general  minutes  for  elementary  schools  aided  by 
public  grants,  and  for  endowed  schools  and  public  charities,  would  all 
have  been  sij ^ject  to  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, while  the  departments  by  which  they  were  administered 
would  have  been  separate,  though  represented  by  the  same  ministers 
in  both  Houses  of  rarliamr'nt.  The  contentious  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  matters  relating  to  charities  would,  with  excep- 
tions to  be  specified,  have  been  transi'crred  fiom  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  this  dexiartmcnt^  which  would  have  comprised  two  spheres  of 
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mction — one  administrative  and  scholastic,  and  the  other  purely  legal. 
In  this  latter  sphere,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  T^ith  the  concnrrence  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  would  have  framed  all  rules  and 
forms  of  procedure,  whether  for  inquiry,  or  for  the  ordinary  transac- 
tion of  legal  husiness,  or  for  the  trial  and  settlement  of  matters  in 
dispute.  The  object  and  tendency  of  these  rules  and  forms  would 
have  been  to  simplify  to  the  utmost  the  transaction  of  all  legal  busi- 
ness ;  to  provide  for  the  arrangement  of  contentious  matters  by 
conciliation ;  and  thus  to  hinder  the  expenditure  of  the  trust  funds 
in  any  form  of  legal  transaction.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  now 
incarred  by  trying  all  causes  in  London,  it  was  proposed  to  revise,  in 
a  new  and  more  effectual  form,  and  with  increased  securities  against 
expense,  a  power  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1601,  and 
which  was  intended  at  that  early  period  to  provide  a  remedy  for  evils 
arising  ftom  *'  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  or  negligence  of  those  who 
should  employ  the  same.'*  Under  the  Act  48  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  issued  commissions,  under  which  three  or  four  com-> 
missioners,  aided  by  a  jury,  could  make  local  investigations  respecting 
charity  estates,  and  the  "abuses,  breaches  of  trust,  negligences, 
mis-employments,  not  employing,  concealing,  defrauding,  mis- con- 
verting, or  mis-government  of  such  property."  The  commissioners, 
after  due  inquiry,  could  make  orders  and  decrees  for  the  better 
management  of  the  property,  which  were  to  have  full  effect,  unless 
overruled,  upon  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  More  than  1,000 
such  commissions  were  issued  between  the  passing  of  this  Act  and 
1760,  the  greater  pai-t  of  which  were  executed  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Though  no  such  commissions  have  been 
issued  since  the  reign  of  George  III.,  it  is  clear  that  this  Act  origi-> 
nated  in  an  effort  to  diminish  the  expensiveness  of  such  proceedings, 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. To  give  "greater  vigour  to  the  investigation  into  abuses,  and 
accuracy  to  the  result,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
administrative,  as  well  as  judicial  authority,  which  should  originate 
and  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  issue  the  decree,  some  more  concen- 
trated and  simple  power  was  required. 

The  form  of  procedure,  by  preliminary  inquiry  and  statement 
to  the  Court  of  FinalJurisdiction,  has  also  the  sanction  of  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  as  a  means  of 
limiting  contentious  action  and  preventing  expense.  Provisions  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  were  inserted  in  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Bill,  in 
1846.  Preliminary  inquiries  having  been  conducted  locally  by  the 
Inspector  of  Charities,  the  commissioners  might,  with  respect  to  all 
charities  of  less  than  £100  per  annum,  hold  a  court  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, cite  before  them  any  officers  of  the  trust  and  other  per- 
sons, and  on  their  evidence,  issue  such  order  as  they  might  think  fit 
for  the  payment  of  money  belonging  to  any  charity  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  or  trustee,  or  for  the  future  management  of  the  estate, 
or  to  establish,  with  the  consent  of  the  special  visitor,  a  scheme  for 
the  application  of  the  revenues.    This  order  was  to  be  final  and 
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conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  any  review,  unless  the  oommissioners 
should  think  fit  to  re-hear  it,  which  they  might  do  within  two 
months  of  their  final  decision. 

In  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Cottenham,  in  1850,  it  wis  proposed 
to  localise  the  contentious  jurisdiction  in  charities  by  giving  the 
control  in  all  charities  not  exceeding  £30  per  annnm  to  the  judges 
of  the  county  courts,  but  with  so  large  a  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  that  it  might  have  perpetuated  the  wasteful 
expense  of  legal  proceedings. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  these  precedents,  as  showing  in  whai 
direction  traditional  policy,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  • 
Committee  cf  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  legislative  proposals 
of  two  of  our  ablest  keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  pointed.  These  all 
tended  to  show  the  importance  of  an  administrative  power  competent 
and  disposed  to  proceed  by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry  and  ooneilia- 
tion.  They  suggested  that  such  a  power  should  have  opportunity 
to  proceed  by  way  of  advice,  and  that  its  opinions  and  deliberate 
suggestions  should,  without  entailing  responsibility  on  trustees,  have 
the  force  of  law,  while  they  were  not  the  subject  of  appeaL  They 
thus  facilitated  the  formation  of  a  skilled  legal  department,  like  the 
present  Charity  Commission,  empowered  to  aid  trustees  without 
expense.  It  was  obvious  that  vexatious  or  needless  contention  might 
be  prevented  by  rendering  it  necessary  that,  in  every  cause  brought 
before  a  court  of  law,  the  relator  should  present  the  authority  of  • 
certificate  from  this  office  ;  and  that  many  improvements  might  be 
introduced  in  the  management  of  estates,  the  schemes  of  schools,  and 
administration  of  charities,  if  a  power  existed  to  authorise  such 
beneficial  changes,  subject  to  appeal  within  a  reasonable  time.  These 
were  among  the  recommendations  submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
ministry,  and  they,  with  others  to  be  presently  enumerated,  form  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  existing  Charity  Commission. 

By  the  Act  for  better  administration  of  charitable  trusts  (16  &  17 
Vict,  c  137),  the  Charity  Commission  has  large  powers  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  of  accounts,  records,  and  transactions  of  trustees  : 
it  can  enable  trustees  to  act  with  indemnity  on  its  advice,  it  has  a 
control  over  the  initiative  of  all  contentious  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  it  can  aid  the  administration  and  transfer  of 
charitable  property.  The  transaction  of  all  legal  business  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  powers  of  the  commission.  The  Act  also  contains 
clauses  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  charities  which  exceed  £'tiO  in  annual  value.  For  this 
purpose,  it  confers  on  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  and  county  courts 
jurisdiction  in  such  charities,  under  the  control  of  the  Charity 
Commission. 

This  power  is  extended  by  the  23  &  24  Vict,  c.  136,  to  charities 
of  £50  of  annual  value.  This  jurisdiction  is  subject  to  appeal,  if 
the  board  of  charities  certify  that  the  appeal  is  reasonable  and 
proper. 

These  Acts  also  embody  many  suggestions  made  to  the  ministiy  of 
Lord  John  Kussell,  in  1852. 
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The  secretary  of  the  commission  is  made  treasurer  for  charities,  to 
hold  their  funds  and  land  in  trust  as  a  corporation,  and  trustees  are 
enabled  to  deposit  their  deeds  in  a  repository  provided  by  the  board. 

But  perhaps  the  provisions  which  have  had  the  most  extensively 
beneficial  operation  are  those  which  enable  the  Charity  Commission 
to  frame  new  schemes  with  varied  trusts  for  the  administration  of 
charitable  property,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  publicity  to 
procure  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  these  schemes. 

These  are  most  useful  but  limited  powers.  They  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Charity  Commission  with  great  discretion,  and  the 
benefits  which  have  flowed  from  their  administration  have  served  to 
prepare  both  Parliament  and  the  public  for  a  wide  extension  of 
mmilar  powers  in  a  department  of  public  charities.  One  main  defect 
in  the  position  of  the  present  Charity  Commission  is,  that  it  is 
isolated.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  executive  government,  represented 
by  a  responsible  minister  in  Parliament.  Consequently  it  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  growth  of  its  powers  is  pre- 
vented by  its  obscure  position  and  the  absence  of  the  direct  interest 
of  a  minister  of  state  in  its  atfairs.  These  defects  were  intended  to 
have  been  avoided  by  the  creation,  in  1 852,  of  a  department  of  public 
charities  connected  with  the  Privy  Council. 

T^e  plan  submitted  to  the  ministry  of  1852  included,  besides  the 
foregoing  provisions,  others  of  a  much  wider  scope.  It  was  proposed 
that,  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Public  Charities,  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  power  to  submit 
to  Her  Majesty  the  appointment  of  two  judges  in  charities,  who 
separately  should  hold  local  courts  for  the  hearing,  on  the  spot,  of 
aU  causes  relating  to  charities,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of 
proceedings  in  contentious  cases.  Such  appeals  as  were  permitted, 
were  to  be  heard  before  a  court  of  review,  consisting  of  the  two 
judges  in  charities  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Certain  great  charities 
were  to  be  exempted  by  name  from  this  jurisdiction,  and  certain 
causes  were  to  be  defined  by  statute,  which  might,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  application  of  the  parties,  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Among  these  causes  it  was  intended  to 
include  contentions  concerning  religious  nses  and  trusts,  and  between 
the  possessors  of  private  property  and  the  trustees  of  charities.  All 
other  causes  were  to  be  heard  and  determined  bj  the  new  juris- 
diction. 

It  was  intended  to  define  by  statute  the  limits  within  which 
the  department  might  sanction  a  great  extension  of  the  cy-pres 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  sixty  years  had  expired 
^m  the  death  of  the  testator.  This  extension  was  intended  to 
include  all  improvements  which  the  experience  of  the  department 
might  shew  would  more  efiectually  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
testator — give  them  a  wider  scope,  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood  or  of  society,  or  where  there  were  few  or  no  re- 
cipients would  seek  out  an  analogous  use.  The  limitations  intended 
were^that  endowments  left  for  seeular  usee  should  not  be  applied  to 
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»^z«  •»«  i.-^-.-i^i.  ^"-i  k-'-.-^  -/ia:  *t:::a:::c  if  wziaen  of  high 
r*r.ic  w,  4-.  "..--■>  Er::'.T:r-a.:::r..  '.arr^i  v,  \c*  *ivci«*  le^ei  u  cha£  of 
:».^  r  oro-.r.^r*  4-.:  L-ii-.a-fr  :i  "rh-*  ':lA§*i«a*  !-•:  zi:^iem  lAngaageaiy 
»  .  i  •:.*•*  .».  ;h  rrJM.-.'iA',:*  ::  :'o:  Trh-e^iL-sr  i::T  s^.;-:  ii*ci::'n:on*  u  now 
*x>.-  v^r^  :?.*-  .TJi*^^  :r-  :!■=  l-Trrarj  :r*T:  ;■::!•:  -  cf  z:rl«  and  bojs- 
A  pI^sL  rr,<tr«:fr,r*.  :*  -irz^c  ■*-L!':Ji  Iir^rrr-r*  c»::L*lier4£;oii  :  chat  the 
ar.dfrr.t  :v-r.  U:.ior.»  »r.v:li  ro-:  ccr.nn'T  :L-rir  r^5irs«:h:«:Q  to  bojs.  but 
»:.'/-i;  frx-^;.  "i  !:  ••o  rh*:  'r:':^:!:r.  •::  z'r!*  cf  :hr  ::zp«r  and  middle 
*.:a**^». -,v  <:r--.pi-,7;:.ir  :h^  ev-  "^r.-.*-:  :-  tr.-e  b-:!ii::2o:  Kho-^l-houses 
f'.r  ?.'.-:  >.  ::  .-  \  z.z  '..^-w  s::.>:1.t  "ar::!  an  •r::I:'"*T:ic-:  fcr  :he  pay- 
rr. -■:.•.  ^f  t.^  :.<:?*..  r.-'-T^f-  ir.  i  '::h'rr  :»:a.:Ler?  :  in  :ae  eniowment  of 
pr%:>f--''.r-.'.];  f  f-,r  •:.t  Tra-^h  r.z  of  :'ir:::::lar  rjVrCZS  :  a^i  in  the 
^:r'A">/r.  ^r  -^.r.'/.a *•:.";*  •*:r.i\.*  :r.  :h.-=  -?h>:'.  ::5«1:.  ani  exhibicions 
u,  vjzc.c:  W.'fk.i'T  i/ir.'Y..  f.r  C'^'eq*.  Wc  hav-Er  :he  deepes;  interest  in 
ii.f;  v.',T*;  t^,'.::r.i.':Xf:  ir.-rniCTiv:.  of  wcrr.«r..  ro  a?  lo  n:  :hem  not  merely 
ro  :a  <:.".  ry,r;ip4:.!o:>  ir.i  hrripmatr;;  of  in-rL  of  liberal  education,  but 
to  ryj  ir:  *.:*';  r.:^r.*r*'.  'i-iTrrr:  compete::?  to  zaide  the  hringinff  up  of 
tf.'TJr  oh.- !r';r..  Nor  ca:-  the  mo^t  ^uperdoial  attention  h-e  given  to 
th':  «^j'.':-r!or.  v.'.hoj:  a  conviction  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  rh'j  Hcholar'ic  d'-partmei.t  of  a  commiitee  of  pablic  charities. 

'iJjIs  ftlc'rioFi  of  the  general  features  of  this  department  of 
pTjhiic  charjtie«i  premised,  I  proceed,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
at  th';  hea/i  of  thi>  paper,  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
rJepartrnent  inighr  administer  the  endowments  of  education,  and 
to  'lefine  Vn  relations  to  local  bodies.  As  respects  the  con- 
ciliatory legal  juri-jrJiction  of  the  committee  of  public  charities, 
thr:  pre-eni  Charity  Commission,  in  the  exercise  of  its  limited 
powor»;,  ha?i,  by  its  discretion,  secured  a  large  amount  of  public 
confirierjCf',  and  prepared  both  Parliament  and  the  trustees  of 
charifi<'f<  to  promote  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  such  a  de- 
partment. 'I'hat  eommission  would,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  corn fnifiHi oner.",  appointed  chiefly  on  account  of  their  scholastie 
experience  and  rjualifications,  probably  constitute  the  executive  of 
the  coniinitfee  of  public  charities  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vice- 
J'n-MJdent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  that  conimittec.  They  would  have  two  separate  classes  of 
iiihpe'-lor.i — legal  and  scholastic.  The  legal  inspectors  would  aid  in 
prcjmrlng  statements  of  facts  for  judges  in  their  local  courts^  and  in 
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the  investigation  of  matters  intended  to  be  settled  by  concurrence 
under  the  authority  of  the  department.  The  fVinctions  of  the 
scholastic  inspectors  would  resemble,  in  endowed  schools,  those  of 
the  existing  school  inspectors  in  elementary.  They  would  examine 
the  organisation  of  the  school,  the  course  of  studies,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  Attainments  and  progress  of  the  scholars,  and 
report,  for  the  information  of  the  master  and  trustees  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  commission  and  Parliament  on  the  other. 

The  present  Charity  Commissioners  are  not  empowered  to  exercise 
many  of  the  administrative  functions  now  so  beneficially  exerted  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  They  do  not  now  inspect 
and  confer  as  to  the  construction  of  buildings  with  a  view  to 
scholastic  purposes,  but  only  to  the  legal  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  trust.  They  do  not  now  advise  as  to  qualifications  of  masters, 
whereas  many  of  the  governing  bodies,  when  selecting  masters, 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  public  body  acting 
on  general  principles  and  in  communication  with  the  universities. 
The  Charity  Commission  does  not  at  present  confer  with  trustees  as 
to  schemes  of  study,  or  as  to  methods  of  instruction  ;  yet,  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  more  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  of  endowed  schools 
than  their  imperfections  in  these  respects.  Men  of  high  scholar- 
ship are  not  necessarily  good  teachers,  nor  sagacious  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  course  of  instruction  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
do  they  necessarily  possess  the  tact,  gentleness,  and  firmness  required 
for  the  discipline  of  youth.  Not  seldom,  a  college  appoints  to  the 
mastership  of  a  school  a  recluse  scholar,  who  knows  nothing  of 
teaching  beyond  the  aid  given  in  private  instruction  to  under- 
graduates, individually  and  separately.  Such  a  man  is  often 
bewildered  and  half  maddened  by  the  waywardness  of  his  young 
pupils  in  a  grammar-school.  The  school  often  comprises  a  mixed 
group  of  the  sons  of  yeomen,  shopkeepers,  substantial  farmers, 
country  clergymen,  struggling  professional  men,  and  small  pro- 
prietors, and,  among  them,  are  mixed  a  few  children  of  bailiffs  and 
superior  mechanics.  To  the  waywardness  of  youth,  is  often  added 
a  stolid  stubbornness  of  resistance  to  discipline,  which,  if  not 
handled  with  skill,  issues  in  outbreaks  of  rebellion  fatal  to  the 
authority  of  the  master.  A  learned,  well-intentioned  man  may  thus, 
by  the  want  of  tact  and  skill,  disperse  a  school  in  a  few  months, 
which  had  previously  been  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperity 
in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  scholar  possessing  greater  tact  and 
teaching  power.  Even  when  by  gentleness  and  firmness  such  a  man 
can  maintain  the  discipline,  he  may  have  no  power  to  teach  classes 
collectively  ;  for  there  is  little  in  the  experience  of  a  university 
private  tutor  fitting  him  for  the  collective  instruction  of  classes. 
Thus,  a  school  which  had  attained  celebrity  by  the  success  of  its 
scholars  in  their  pursuits  in  life,  or  in  the  universities,  may  rapidly 
lose  its  reputation  and  be  deserted.  Such  a  committee  of  charities 
as  has  been  suggested  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  best  means 
of  testing  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  masterships  in  these 
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respect R,  aud  would  provide  in  the  terms  of  agreement  for  tbeir 
removal,  if  afier  a  proper  probation  the  school  suffered  from  their 
defective  qualifications. 

There  are  also  many  important  matters  on  which  the  scholastic 
department  of  the  committee  might  become  a  centre  for  the  collection 
and  diffu:;ion  of  information.  Bj  such  means- the  experience  of  one 
trust  would  become  useful  to  others,  on  such  questions  as  the  literary 
and  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  admission  of  scholars,  in  the  re^'issd 
of  schemes,  as  to  the  powers  to  be  confided  respectively  to  the 
governors  and  the  head  and  assistant  masters,  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  aud  exhibitions,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  and 
the  domestic  arrangements. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  the  department  would  not  proceed 
authoritatively.  As  it  collected  information  from  the  whole  country, 
and  as  endowed  schools  were  found  to  derive  advantages  from  acting 
with  its  advice  and  aid,  the  influence  of  the  committee,  exerted 
solely  by  way  of  suggestion,  would  continually  increase,  and  it  would 
come  to  be  practically  the  source  of  motion  in  all  the  scholastic 
machinery  in  the  country.  But  as  this  action  would  everywhere  be 
voluntaiy,  it  would  be  necessarily  so  modified  by  the  personal  skill 
and  experience  of  masters,  and  the  local  knowledge  and  sagacity 
of  trustees,  that  it  would  not  stiffen  into  the  rigidity  of  a  pedantic 
uniformity  regulated  by  authority,  but  would  have,  on  the  contrary, 
separate  forms  of  growth  like  those  which  a  common  organisation 
and  a  common  climate  allow  to  separate  seeds  of  the  same  tree. 

That  there  should  be  ^uch  a  centre  of  administrative  experience 
and  skill  is  important,  in  order  that  harmonious  action  might  be  pre- 
serv(;d  in  the  promotion  of  certain  improvements,  as  well  as  in  the 
con.'^crvatiun  of  important  traditional  piinciples.  The  grammar- 
schools  founded  in  the  reif^ns  of  Edward  VI..  Elizabeth,  and  their 
successors  provided  principally  for  the  education  of  children  of  the 
middle  chi.s-fes,  but  they  had  this  important  feature,  that  they  gave 
con?i«leral]o  facilities,  in  various  forms,  for  the  admission  of  children 
of  the  manual  labour  class.  This  they  generally  accomplished  by 
admitting  pupils  to  the  schools  without  pecuniary  charge.  By  this 
they  promoted  to  a  limited  extent  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and 
apathetic  classes.  But  they  also  superadded  scholarships  to  be  won 
by  competition,  which  enabled  the  son  of  a  labourer  to  remain  at 
^chool  without  expense  to  his  parents  for  food  or  clothing.  Thus 
youths  born  in  the  humblest  homes,  but  gifted  with  high  moral  and 
intellectual  power,  were  enabled  also  to  win  exhibitions,  enabling 
them  to  i»njceed  to  the  university,  where  they  found  within  their 
reach  other  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  support  them  through  an 
honourable  collegiate  career.  By  these  means  letters  became  a 
republic  in  which  the  highest  distinctions  were  attainable  by  the 
lowliest  merit.  Thus  many  of  the  fellows  and  masters  of  colleges 
hnvo  been  bcrn  in  the  rotljiges  of  labounrs  ;  many  of  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  law — successful  pleaders,  some  judges — and 
bishops  havp  '^-^u  children  of  yeomen,  farmers,  shepherds,  or  small 
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tndestten  in  raoioto  dalei^  wiiore  ike  odr  door  to  a  lug^her  emre«r 
thaa  that  of  their  parents  wms  the  gnLznnimr-Khool.  Uirough  wtuch 
thej  entered  the  path  of  liteiwj  and  ecieatifi^  distancdon. 

Thii  was  a  wiee  and  ^enenMs  policT.  It  was  generons  to  aflbrd 
to  the  hnmblflst  the  opportnnitj  to  rise  abore  all  the  adra^ues  of 
their  lot»  bj  the  cniUTatioB  of  tJieir  natural  o^iaeiaei^  It  was  wise 
to  attract  the  poor  and  apathetic  daases  bj  miking  edscaikn  free» 
and  it  was,  in  a  more  enspluaic  sense*  wise  to  enconi^e  all  in  wbooi 
stirred  the  fire  of  genius,  or  who  were  eonscioos  of  mental  power, 
bj  oflfering  to  them  fred j  the  means  of  pnmng,  step  bj  ssep^  tkeor 
eapacit^  to  do  good  serrioe  to  the  commonwealth.  Soeh  a  poli^ 
as  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  woold  be  one  of  tbe  gniding 
principles  of  soch  a  commission  to  keep  open  to  capacity  in  the 
obscurest  position  tke  means  of  literaiy  and  scientific  education,  and 
to  perpetuate  tke  stimulus  and  aid  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions^ 
so  that  the  highest  distinctions  and  rewards  of  learning  should  be 
attainable  to  the  humblest  bom.  MoreoTer,  it  is  a  part  of  the  idea 
of  libertj  in  this  countij,  that  the  utmost  fibctli^  diould  be  giTcn  to 
the  greatest  capacities  to  rise  fiom  the  humblest  ranks  to  the  bigbest, 
and  that|  for  that  purpose,  there  should  be  no  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  efeinentaiy  school,  the  grsmmar-echod,  and  the  uni- 
Tersitj. 

The  hannonj  of  all  efforts  to  bring  about  an  improTed  administra* 
tion  of  endowments  for  education  might  be  most  adrantageonslj 
promoted  bj  this  department  of  public  charities.  For  example,  the 
consolidation  of  the  smallest  parochial  endowments  for  the  promotion 
of  one  common  object.  Or  the  application  of  small  scattered  funds 
to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  a  central  school  Or  the  sale 
of  small  isolated  houses  and  properties,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  erection 
of  suitable  school  buildings,  in  a  position  accessible  to  a  wide 
neighbourhood.  The  department  might,  in  like  manner,  promote 
co-operation  between  the  trustees  of  small  endowments  and  town 
councils.  The  corporation,  by  undertaking  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  for  a  foundation  sdiool,  or  the  augmentation  of  the  annual 
income,  might,  in  virtue  of  this,  acquire  the  power  to  jappoint  a 
proportion  of  the  trustees  with  proper  literary  qualifications.  Thus 
might  be  fi>unded  a  high  school  offering  a  cheap  efficient  education 
to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  town.  Such  a  department  would 
also  soon  solve  all  difficulties  as  to  the  co-operation  of  a  proprietary 
body,  and  the  trustees  of  an  old  endowment  It  would  settle  their 
relative  position  and  authority  in  the  management  of  the  funds  and 
the  government  of  the  school.  Thus,  in  populous  districts,  important 
endowments  might  become  available,  as  the  nucleus  round  which 
might  be  grouped  boarding  houses  built  by  proprietary  bodies,  but 
regulated  by  the  same  discipline  as  those  erected  at  the  cost  of  tbe 
foundation.  With  the  growth  of  our  populous  towns,  wo  need  many 
high  schools,  in  which  home  training  might  be  combined  with  educa- 
tion iu  a  public  school.  Wo  have  also  tho  means  of  creating  many 
Rugbys  and  Harrows,  in  the   beautiful  and  healthy  hill  country 
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by  which  Lancaflhire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Stafibrdshire  are 
bordered. 

The  local  bodies  of  governors  or  trustees,  now  charged  with  the 
administration  of  endowments  for  education,  are  often  the  least 
eligible.  The  smaller  endowments  are  to  a  great  extent  entrusted  to 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  officers  annually  elected,  and  under 
whose  management  the  endowment  is  often  diverted  from  education 
to  other  parochial  uses.  Or  no  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the 
succession  of  trustees,  and  the  funds  are  either  administered  by 
persons  not  legally  qualified,  or  they  are  not  properly  protected  and 
are  absorbed  into  private  properties,  or  applied  to  local  uses  alien  to 
the  intention  of  the  donor.  Or  when  the  appointment  of  trustees  is 
duly  provided  for,  it  is  neglected,  and  similar  consequences  ensue. 
Or  when  the  succession  of  trustees  is  kept  up,  their  duties  are 
negligently  performed.  Some  one  active  trustee  possibly  uses  the 
funds  for  collateral  objects,  or  they  are  wasted  in  legal  expenses; 
The  audit  of  accounts  is  not  regularly  conducted,  and  the  present 
Charity  Commission  has  not  sufficiently  the  power  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  investigation  or  in  the  correction  of  such  negligence 
or  abuse. 

Larger  powers  should  also  exist  for  the  renewal  and  better  con- 
stitution of  bodies  of  governors — to  enable  them  to  co-operate  with 
town  councils  and  committees  of  proprietary  bodies,  and  to  place 
them  in  harmonious  relations  with  the  department  of  charities  as  to 
the  legal  and  scholastic  inspection  of  their  schools,  and  as  to  the 
revisai  of  schemes  for  the  consolidation  or  better  administration  of 
the  funds  committed  to  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  county  boards  might  exist  which  might 
have  power  to  suggest  schemes  for  the  consolidation  of  endowments 
for  education  ;  the  reconstitution  of  bodies  of  trustees  ;  the  selection 
of  proper  persons  for  appointment  as  trustees ;  and  to  advise  on  the 
relations  of  town  councils  and  proprietary  bodies  to  the  governors  of 
foundation  schools.  I  can  conceive  that,  at  a  more  advance4  stage 
of  the  development  of  middle-class  education  by  the  improved  ad* 
ministration  of  endowments,  such  local  bodies  might  afford  useful 
information  to  the  department  of  public  charities,  and  might  act  as 
referees  on  questions  requiring  much  local  knowledge  and  experience* 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  the  interposition  of  any  authoritative  admi- 
nistrative action  between  the  department  of  public  charities  and  the 
local  bodies  of  governors  and  trustees.  This  is,  however,  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  discussion,  and  one  on  which  I  know  that  able  men 
hold  opinions  differing  from  those  which  I  have  expressed. 

The  attention  of  this  Association  was  drawn,  in  1859,  by  Vice- 
chancellor  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  to  a  subject  of  even  wider  relations, 
involving  principles  less  easily  apprehended  than  any  which  I  have 
hitherto  submitted  for  discussion.  As  society  has  advanced,  it  has  be- 
come politically  more  stable,  in  proportion  to  the  security  afforded  to 
the  possession  of  property,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  those  who  acquire  it.    *^  Nevertheless,  a  limit  has  in  every 
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ifitem  of  jarisprndence  been  found  necessarj,  beyond  which  the 
owner  at  anj  given  period  of  a  given  property  has  not  been  allowed 
to  control  its  destination."  Thns  property  cannot  be  ^Uied-up'' 
beyond  twenty*one  years  after  the  decease  of  persons  in  existence  at 
the  time  when  the  act  of  disposition  takes  effect* 

I  must  refer  members  of  this  Section  to  a  paper  printed  in  the 
Yolnme  of  Transtxetians  of  this  Association  for  1869,  for  an  admirably 
dear  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  law  of  mortmain  and  an  account  of 
ita  exact  present  condition,  by  yice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  policy  of  the  law  appears  to  be  to  discour- 
age the  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  fiunily  of  the  owner  or  from 
general  commerce^  in  order  to  devote  it  to  charitable  objects,  but  to 
eneoorage  the  devotion  of  personal  estate  to  the  same  class  of  objects — 
but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  e£fected  is  inconsistent  and  incomplete* 
A  charitable  disposition  in  law  is  the  appropriation  of  property  to  some 
general  public  purpose,  as  contrasted  with  gifls  to  individuals  for 
their  own  use.  The  only  limit  to  such  gifts  is  that  the  purposes  be 
not  contrary  to  positive  law  or  the  policy  implied  in  law. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  owner  cannot,  on  behalf  of  his  own 
family,  exercise  a  power  of  bequest  over  the  disposition  of  his 
property  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  years  after  lives  in  being, 
he  is  allowed  to  appropriate  the  same  property  for  ever  to  any  public 
purpose  consistent  with  law,  religion,  and  morality.  Sir  William 
Page  Wood  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  not  unfrequently 
fantastic  use  of  this  power :  '^  One  testator,  not  long  since,  bequeatlied 
£800  a  year,  to  be  for  ever  applied  as  a  pension  to  some  person  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  literature,  and  whose  duty  should  be  to  8up« 
port  and  diffuse,  by  his  writings,  the  testator's  own  views  as  enforced 
in  the  testator's  publications.  An  inquiry  was  directed  as  to  whether 
the  testator's  publications  contained  anything  contrary  to  religion  or 
morals,  and  this  being  answered  in  the  negative,  the  so-called  charity 
was  established." 

The, question  arises  whether  the  owners  of  property  should  have  the 
power  of  fixing  its  destination  for  ever  to  upholding  such  whims. 

Then  there  are  the  questionable  forms  of  charity,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  which  tend  to  increase  pauper- 
ism and  vice,  and  the  administration  of  which  ought  to  be  subject  to 
great  vigilance,  and  their  appropriation  to  an  authoritative  review, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  bequest  a  more  useful  direction.  This 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  exists,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome 
expense  which  still  obstructs  the  application  of  this  remedy,  and  of 
greatly  enlarging  the  range  of  its  application.  There  have  been 
such  beneficial  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  under  the 
existing  law,  as  to  justify  a  wide  extension. 

With  full  illustrations  of  these  general  principles,  Sir  William 
Page  Wood  proceeds  to  declare  his  opinion. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  allow  every  existing  owner  the  privilege 
of  fixing  for  ever  the  destination  of  his  property,  whether  real  or 
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personal.  The  distinction  between  the  deTocion  of  remi  or  penooal 
estate  to  charitable  uses  is  not  sound.  All  posthumoos  charity  ought 
to  be  ver}'  strictly  regulated.  A  less  ex  pen  sire  machinerj  than  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  desirable  ;  and,  further,  the  regulating  power 
should  be  extended,  so  as  to  make  charitable  endowments  more  gene- 
rally available  to  the  exigencies  uf  the  time. 

Then  the  Vice-Chan  eel  lor  proposes  some  admirably-derised  mlei 
as  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  disposal  of  either  real  or 
personal  estate,  by  deed,  for  any  chariuble  purpose  selected  by  the 
donor. 

But  he  advises  that  there  "  should  not  be  any  power  of  making 
any  charitable  devise  of  land,  or  any  bequest  of  money,  exceeding 
a  given  amount  in  value  (say  £200),  to  endure  beyond  the  period 
allowed  by  law  for  the  appropriation  of  money  in  other  cases,  ex- 
cept in  form  of  some  existing  charity,  already  established,  under 
any  decree  or  order  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  already  established  with 
the  assent  of  the  Commissioners.  And,  if  exceeding  the  abora 
amount,  such  devise  or  bequest,  even  though  it  be  to  any  soch 
existing  charity,  to  be  by  will,  executed  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  testator's  decease." 

I  omit  other  recommendations  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  which  re- 
semble very  closely  those  which  I  have  made  in  previous  parts  of 
this  paper,  as  to  the  existence  of  powers  to  re-model  the  application 
of  small  charities,  and  to  revise  the  appropriation  and  administration 
of  all  charitable  endowments  whatever,  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  charitable  tru»t,  or  of  varyiug  the  application  of  the 
funds  to  other  charitable  uses." 

The  question  which  I  have  discussed  has  necessarily  involved 
technical  matters.  I  have  drawn  only  a  meagre  outline  of  its 
features.  Time  has  not  sufficed  for  the  discussion  of  many  in- 
teresting questions  which  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to.  It  is 
marvellous  that  a  superstitious  adherence  to  the  bare  letter  of  the 
English  idea  of  self-government  should  have  been  preferred  to  an 
interference  which  would  have  rescued  from  fraud,  mismanagement, 
waste,  or  pernicious  application,  a  large  part  of  a  revenue  exceed- 
ing a  million  and  a  half  in  annual  value,  and  of  which  probably 
three-fourths  of  a  million  might  be  made  the  prolific  seed  of  an 
efficient  system  of  education  for  the  middle  clxisses  and  the  poor. 

The  effort  to  economise  the  appropriation  of  the  miscellaneous 
estimates,  together  with  the  jealousy  of  a  system  of  education  based 
on  the  organisation  of  the  religious  communions,  which  refuses  to 
conform  itself  in  all  respects  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  led  to 
a  reduction  of  the  parliamentary  grant  for  education. 

Administrative  changes  have  also  impaired  tho  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  which,  in  the  training-colleges  and  pupil-teacher  system, 
ha<l  been  created  by  the  liberal  aid  of  the  government. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  liruce  to  say  that  whatever  could  be  accomplished 
towards  appeasing  disconteuty  and  conciliating  co-operation,  has  beea 
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done  hy  him,  throagh  the  mild  interpretation  of  the  proYisions  of  the 
reTised  code. 

But  the  voluntary  contributions,  which  had  been  evoked  to  the 
extent  of  manj  roilliona  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  old  code, 
and  which  were  rapidly  increasing,  have  been  discouraged,  bj  the 
sudden  change  introduced  by  the  new  code.  There  is  the  greater 
need  to  utilise  all  our  national  resources.  The  importance  of  the 
efficient  use  of  the  small  endowments,  in  elementary  education,  was 
perceived  at  an  early  period  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of 
CSouncil.  This  conviction  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  Bills  of  1848 
and  1846.  The  soundness  of  the  policy  indicated  in  those  measures 
is  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  experience. 

The  education  of  the  humble  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  such  as 
small  tenant  ikrmers  and  the  lower  shopkeepers,  is  exceedingly 
inferior  to  that  obtained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the 
manual  labour  class.  There  are  no  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  nor 
any  training-colleges  to  prepare  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  for  the 
ehildren  of  humble  tradesmen. 

The  class  immediately  above  them  is  to  a  great  extent  the  victim 
of  pretentious  charlatans,  who  advertbe  very  much  in  the  style  of 
those  mercantile  establishments  whose  prosperity  appears  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  their  dupes.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ex- 
aminations have  had  a  salutary  efiect,  in  enabling  better-conducted 
private  and  grammar-schools  to  establish  a  well-merited  reputation  : 
but  the  education  of  the  middle  class  is  generally  in  a  chaotic  state. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  even  the  endowed  grammar-schools 
are  exceedingly  inefficient,  and  some  are  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  scholastic  control.  An  almost 
incredible  want  of  statesman-like  foresight  has  permitted  this  state 
of  things  to  exist,  even  while  a  lai^e  part  of  Europe  has  been  suc- 
cessfully preparing  its  entire  peoples  to  meet  the  great  crisis  of 
their  history  with  intelligence.  We  have  refused  to  learn  from 
their  example  and  experience.  Few  things  have  been  more  unpop- 
ular than  to  allude  to  them.  We  may  have  been,  perhaps  deceived, 
perhaps  intoxicated,  by  the  rapid  and  continuous  growth  of  our 
commercial  prosperity  and  colonial  empire.  The  inventive  power, 
the  practical  sagacity,  the  enterprise,  the  courage,  and  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  our  race,  have  made  all  the  vast  conquests  of 
our  commerce,  with  little  aid  from  general  literary  or  scientific  cul- 
tivation. But  the  future  of  the  nation  requires  the  light  and 
guidance  of  a  generally-cultivated  and  refined  mental  power.  A 
merely  material  prosperity,  and  a  purely  commercial  civilisation, 
must  be  more  or  less  sensual,  and  will  not  be  under  the  guidance 
either  of  the  loftiest  morality  or  of  the  most  prescient  intelligence. 

A  prosperous,  wealthy,  powerful  commonwealth  might  derive  its 
revenues  from  the  sufferings  of  subject  nations.  It  might  make 
them  tributary  to  its  commerce  or  revenue  without  caring  for  their 
well-being  or  social  development.  It  miglit,  after  centuries  of  domi- 
]iatio%  leave  behind  it  no  traces  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  a  nobler 
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race.  It  might  cruelly  extirpate  savage  or  semi-barbarouB  tribes  as 
it  occupied  their  lauds.  It  might,  like  the  slaveholders,  regard  its 
mauual  labour  class  rather  as  the  machinery  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture  than  as  a  sentient  thinking  part  of  the  body  politic 
It  might  regulate  its  foreign  policy,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  exten- 
sion of  the  markets  of  trade,  believing  that  it  had  no  higher  relation 
with  the  common  lot  of  humanity  than  that  of  the  mutual  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  commercial  transactions.  It  might  forget  all  the 
traditions  of  its  history,  which  must  have  shown  the  influence  of  a 
progressive  freedom  even  on  its  material  prosperity.  It  might 
determine  to  rule  its  state  by  a  patrician  class,  lifted  to  power 
rather  by  wealth  than  by  honour.  A  commonwealth  governed  by  a 
selfish  and  ill-instructed  plutocracy  would  grind  its  manaal  labour 
class  down  to  a  servile  condition,  and  purchase  an  illueory  peace  at 
the  expense  of  everything  that  could  make  a  nation  a  leading  power 
in  human  civilisation. 

All  the  highest  hopes  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  growth  of  its 
mental  and  moral  powers — on  the  difiusion  of  intelligence,  patriotismy 
and  a  transforming  Christian  faith  among  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
Without  this  we  may  make  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  world, 
and  may,  like  the  Romans,  introduce  order  where  piracy,  rapine,  and 
confusion  prevailed,  but  we  shall  be,  like  the  Romans,  merely  pre- 
cursors of  a  ])rofouuder  and  more  ."spiritual  force.  We  hold  in  sub- 
jection, but  shall  not  civilise,  much  less  shall  we  Christianise,  the 
150  millions  of  Asiatics  now  beneath  our  rule,  unless  we  approach 
the  task  with  a  loftier  intelligence  aiid  less  selfish  aim.  Our  power 
to  fulfil  a  higher  mission  to  humanity  must  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  we  add  to  the  highest  attributes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  all 
the  best  traits  of  a  gradually-expanding  Christian  civilisation,  puri- 
fying and  elevating  the  intention  with  which  we  wield  a  constantly- 
increasing  power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The  spiritual  must 
entirely  penetrate  the  material  power  which  we  employ.  That  is  a 
result  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  careful,  intellectual, 
and  moral  cultivation  of  the  entire  people. 
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On  the  nature  of  the  Educational  Aid  required  for  the  Destitute 
and  Neglected  portion  of  the  Community.     By  ^Iaby  Car- 

PEXTEK. 

THE  subject  of  education  has  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Association  from  its  very  commencement,  and 
the  importance  to  the  country  of  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the 
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commnnity  which  has  hitherto  remained  in  a  state  of  heathen  dark- 
ness has  been  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Education  Department 
year  after  year  by  those  who  have  known  from  actual  personal 
experience  the  enormous  cost  to  society  of  the  degradation  existing 
in  our  midst. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Sheffield,  the  intended 
presidential  address  by  Dr.  Hook,  which  was  read  to  the  Department, 
though  he  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  himself  deliver* 
ing  ity  forcibly  set  forth  the  immense  importance  of  our  consideration 
of  the  subject.  The  whole  of  one  day's  business  was  directed  to  it, 
many  important  papers  were  read,  and  after  a  long  and  animated 
debate,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  :— 

**That  this  Department,  being  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  growing  number  of  children  who  are  unable  from  very  varied 
causes  to  enter  any  schools  at  present  existing,  and  who  are  there- 
fore constantly  increasing  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  the 
community,  eam&stly  requests  the  Council  of  the  Association  to 
press  upon  the  Government  the  need  of  full  inquiry  being  made 
into  the  extent  of  this  class  and  their  circumstances,  and  also  as  to 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  such  schools 
as  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  no  provision  is 
at  present  made  by  any  of  the  educational  institutions  receiving 
government  help ;  and  further  to  urge  that  prompt  action  may  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  investigation," 

This  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  government,  by 
a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister.  But  unavoidable  delays  and  a 
political  crisis  prevented  this  from  being  carried  into  effect.  The 
government  waschanged  without  any  public  assertion  of  the  importance 
of  education  to  the  people ;  not  to  a  favoured  class  only,  not  to  those 
who  already  deserve  it,  and  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  obtain 
it  for  their  children,  but  to  every  one,  whether  high  or  low,  who  is 
born  on  British  ground  ;  and  most  of  all  to  those  wretched  young 
beings  who  must  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  coming  generation, 
and  who  are  now  preparing,  by  their  deep  ignorance,  to  pei*petuate 
and  probably  to  increase  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  country. 

The  important  subject  was  not,  however,  forgotten.  An  education 
commission  was  sitting  which  did  not,  indeed,  professedly  enter  on  this 
special  question,  but  which  had  among  those  composing  it,  gentlemen 
who  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  portion  of  the 
community,  and  understood  how  little  the  present  educational  system 
supplies  them.  A  sweeping  change  is  recommended  by  it ;  no  lesS| 
indeed,  than  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system.  We  shall  not  hero  attempt  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this,  but  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  special  provisions  required  for  the  portion  of  th^  population 
requiring  help  the  most,  it  is  important  to  inquire  why  the  educa- 
tional systems  which  have  been  in  operation  so  long  have  fitdled  to 
affect  it* 
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He  contended  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  in  an  officer  of  the  State 
to  take  for  granted  that  there  would  be  permanently  a  ragged  school 
class.  It  arose  from  a  wrong  state  of  things  that  such  a  class  existed, 
and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  ought  to  be  to  get  that  class  into  other 
schools.  He  did  not^  from  the  inquiries  he  had  made,  believe  that 
the  children  of  ragged  school  classes  were  in  general  the  children  of 
parents  who  could  not  pay,  but  of  those  rather  who  would  not  pay, 
and  this,  although  not  so  much  affecting  the  consideration  of  bene* 
volent  persons,  was  a  very  material  subject  for  government  to  consider, 
as  regarded  the  appropriation  of  their  funds.  The  government  had 
to  see  that  every  shilling  laid  out  was  followed  by  the  development  of 
increased  efficiency,  and  had  to  avoid  the  danger  of  drawing  children 
from  the  better  kind  of  industrial  and  other  schools  down  to  the  ragged 
schools*  On  these  grounds  he  contended  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  ragged  schools  could  well  receive  government  aid  was  through  the 
industrial  element  which  was  connected  with  them.  The  danger  of 
making  the  ragged  schools  permanent  and  drawing  other  institutions 
down  to  them,  instead  of  raising  the  class  who  were  received  by  the 
latter,  was  that  against  which  Uie  government  principally  was  com- 
pelled to  guard." 

Again  and  again  have  these  fallacies  been  fully  exposed.  Eight 
years  have  passed  since  that  statement  was  made.  The  class  of 
neglected  &d  destitute  children  have  been  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  of  which  Manchester,  as  well  as  other  large  towns  and 
cities,  can  bear  witness.  National  and  British  schools  have  not  been 
''drawn  down"  by  the  proximity  of  well-managed  ragged  or  free 
day-schools ;  the  education  of  the  class  above  has  never  affected  this 
beneficially,  in  the  remotest  degree ;  the  tendency  has,  indeed,  always 
been  for  the  British  and  National  schools  to  rise  to  a  higher  class  rather 
than  touch  the  lower,  while  the  educated  children  have  either  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  the  lower,  or  else  they  have  been  dragged  down 
by  them  into  degradation.  Such  has  continued  to  be  the  state  of 
things,  except  where  isolated  efforts  have  demonstrated  what  good 
might  be  done  to  this  portion  of  the  population,  and,  indirectly,  to 
society  in  general,  if  the  government  only  did  its  duty  to  the  children. 
It  is  no  ^It  of  these  unfortunate  little  ones  that  they  have  careless 
or  dissolute  parents.  They  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  we  must 
demand  it  for  them,  as  they  cannot  for  themselves,  that  they  should 
not  be  left  in  a  civilised  and  Chnstian  country  without  knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  Department  at  present 
with  consideringthe  action  of  the  present  or  revised  code  on  schools  for 
this  class.  Every  experienced  person  will  at  once  perceive  that 
though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  especial  and  extra- 
ordinary effort,  grants  may  be  obtained  under  it  for  ragged  schools, 
yet  that  it  is  absolutely  unfitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  portion  of 
the  population. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  educational  aid  required  for 
these  schools,  and  why  they  must  necessarily  differ  from  those  for  the 
labouring  classes. 
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respecUy  aud  would  provide  in  the  terms  of  agreement  for  their 
removal,  if  after  a  proper  probation  the  school  suffered  from  their 
defective  qualifications. 

There  are  also  many  important  matters  on  which  the  scholastic 
department  of  the  committee  might  become  a  centre  for  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  information.  Bj  such  means- the  experience  of  one 
trust  would  become  useful  to  others,  on  such  questions  as  the  litenir  j 
and  pecuniaiy  conditions  of  the  admission  of  scholars,  in  the  revisal 
of  schemes,  as  to  the  powers  to  be  confided  respectively  to  the 
governors  and  the  head  and  assistant  masters,  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  and 
the  domestic  arrangements. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  the  department  would  not  proceed 
authoritatively.  As  it  collected  information  from  the  whole  conntrj, 
and  as  endowed  schools  were  found  to  derive  advantages  from  acting 
with  its  advice  and  aid,  the  influence  of  the  committee,  exerted 
solely  by  way  of  suggestion,  would  continually  increase,  and  it  would 
come  to  be  practically  the  source  of  motion  in  all  the  scholastic 
machinery  in  the  country.  But  as  this  action  would  everywhere  be 
voluntary,  it  would  be  necessarily  so  modified  by  the  personal  skill 
and  experience  of  masters,  and  the  local  knowledge  and  sagacity 
of  trustees,  that  it  would  not  stiffen  into  the  rigidity  of  a  pedaotie 
uniformity  regulated  by  authority,  but  would  have,  on  the  contrary, 
separate  forms  of  growth  like  those  which  a  conunon  organisation 
and  a  common  climate  allow  to  separate  seeds  of  the  same  tree. 

That  there  should  be  such  a  ceutre  of  administrative  experience 
and  skill  is  important,  in  order  that  liarmonious  action  might  be  pre- 
served in  the  promotion  of  certain  improvements,  as  well  as  in  the 
conservation  of  important  traditional  principles.  The  grammar- 
schools  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  their 
successors,  provided  principally  for  the  education  of  children  of  the 
middle  classes,  but  they  had  this  important  feature,  that  they  gave 
considerable  facilities,  in  various  forms,  for  the  admission  of  children 
of  the  manual  labour  class.  This  they  generally  accomplished  by 
admitting  pupils  to  the  schools  without  pecuniary  charge.  By  this 
they  promoted  to  a  limited  extent  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and 
apathetic  classes.  But  they  also  superadded  scholarships  to  be  won 
by  competition,  \rhich  enabled  the  son  of  a  labourer  to  remain  at 
school  without  expense  to  his  parents  for  food  or  clothing.  Thus 
youths  born  in  the  humblest  homes,  but  giflted  with  high  moral  and 
intellectual  power,  were  enabled  also  to  win  exhibitions,  enabling 
them  to  proceed  to  the  university,  where  they  found  within  their 
reach  other  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  support  them  through  an 
honourable  collegiate  career.  By  these  means  letters  became  a 
republic  in  which  the  highest  distinctions  were  attainable  by  the 
lowliest  merit.  Thus  many  of  the  fellows  and  masters  of  colleges 
have  l>ecn  born  in  the  cottages  of  labourers  ;  many  of  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  law — successful  pleaders,  some  judges — and 
bishops  have  been  children  of  yeomen,  farmers,  shepherds,  or  small 
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tmdasmflo  in  jremote  dales,  where  the  onlj  door  to  %  higher  career 
thaa  that  of  their  parents  was  the  grammar-school,  through  which 
they  entered  the  path  of  literary  aod  scientific  distinction. 

This  was  a  wise  and  generous  policy.  It  was  generous  to  afford 
to  the  humblest  the  opportunity  to  rise  above  all  the  adversities  of 
their  lot|  by  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  capacities.  It  was  wise 
to  attract  the  poor  and  apathetic  classes  by  making  education  free, 
and  it  was,  in  a  more  emphatic  sense,  wise  to  encourage  ail  in  whom 
stirred  the  fire  of  genius,  or  who  were  conscious  of  mental  power, 
by  offisring  to  them  freely  the  means  of  proving,  step  by  step^  their 
capacity  to  do  good  service  to  the  commonwealth.  Such  a  policy 
as  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  such  a  commission  to  keep  open  to  capacity  in  the 
obscurest  position  the  means  of  literary  and  scientific  education,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  stimulus  and  aid  of  scholarships  and  exhibidons, 
BO  that  the  highest  distinctions  and  rewards  of  learning  should  be 
attainable  to  the  humblest  bom.  Moreover,  it  is  a  part  of  the  idea 
of  liberty  in  this  country,  that  the  utmost  fiuulity  should  be  given  to 
the  greatest  capacities  to  rise  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  the  highest, 
and  that,  for  that  purpose,  there  should  be  no  insurmountable  bMirrier 
between  the  elementary  school,  the  grammar-school,  and  the  uni« 
Yersity. 

The  harmony  of  all  efforts  to  bring  about  an  improved  administra* 
tion  of  endowments  for  education  might  be  most  advantageously 
promoted  by  this  department  of  public  charities.  For  example,  the 
consolidation  of  the  smallest  parochial  endowments  for  the  promotion 
of  one  common  object.  Or  the  application  of  small  scattered  funds 
to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  a  central  school  Or  the  sale 
of  small  isolated  houses  and  properties,  with  a  view  to  the  erection 
of  suitable  school  buildings,  in  a  position  accessible  to  a  wide 
neighbourhood.  The  department  might,  in  like  manner,  promote 
co-operation  between  the  trustees  of  small  endowments  and  town 
councils.  The  corporation,  by  undertaking  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  for  a  foundation  sdiool,  or  the  augmentation  of  the  annual 
income,  might,  in  virtue  of  this,  acquire  the  power  to  jtppoint  a 
proportion  of  the  trustees  with  proper  literary  qualifications.  Thus 
might  be  founded  a  high  school  offering  a  cheap  efi&cient  education 
to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  town.  Such  a  department  would 
also  soon  solve  all  difficulties  as  to  the  co-operation  of  a  proprietary 
body,  and  the  trustees  of  an  old  endowment.  It  would  settle  their 
relative  position  and  anthority  in  the  management  of  the  funds  and 
the  government  of  the  school.  Thus,  in  populous  districts,  important 
endowments  might  become  available,  as  the  nucleus  round  which 
might  be  grouped  boarding  houses  built  by  proprietary  bodies,  but 
regulated  by  the  same  discipline  as  those  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
foundation.  With  the  growth  of  our  populous  towns,  we  need  many 
high  schools,  in  which  home  training  might  be  combined  with  educa- 
tion iu  a  public  school.  We  have  also  the  means  of  creating  many 
Bugbys  and  Harrows,  in  the    beautiful  and  healthy  hill  country 
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neighbourhood.  Wild  vagrant  boys  and  girls  do  not  like  to  lose 
their  libertj  ;  parents  do  not  like  the  control  over  their  children  to 
be  forcibly  taken  from  them. 

The  gieat  educational  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Manchester 
during  the  last  two  years  will  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  the 
question.  I  trust  that  this  important  crisis  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  making  a  permanent  and  suitable  provision  by  schools 
properly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ignorant  and  neglected  children 
of  our  country. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY. 


The  Conscience  Clause.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

IN  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  show — first,  how  the  question  of 
a  conscience  clause  for  the  trust  deeds  of  schools  arose ;  secondly, 
to  explain  and  try  to  do  justice  to  the  principle  of  those  churchmen 
who  disapprove  of  the  pr<  posed  conscience  clause  ;  and  thirdly,  to 
show  reasons  why  they  should  accept  some  conscience  clause. 

It  would  be  of  no  practical  use  whatever  to  refer  to  the  usage  in 
other  countries  about  the  touching  of  religion  in  schools  for  the  poor  ; 
because  the  circumstances  of  popular  education  in  this  issland  are,  and 
will  probably  remain,  widely  different  from  what  they  are  in  any  other 
country  either  in  Europe  or  America.  I  pass  by,  therefore,  as  irrele- 
vant all  reference  to  the  practice  of  other  countries.  The  question  of 
a  conscience  clause  has  ai'isen  in  this  country  from  the  practice  of  the 
National  Society,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Church  of 
England.  This  society,  which  was  founded  in  1811,  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1817.  The  charter  lays  down  no  more  than  that 
the  society  shall  be  a  community  <*  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England 
and  Wales.'*  Subsequently,  however,  the  managers  of  this  society 
proceeded  to  lay  down  six  very  definite  rules,  which  they  called  the 
conditions  or  temis  of  union  with  the  society,  and  which  are  now 
generally  embodied  in  the  trust  deeds  of  church  schools.  Two  out  of 
tlie  six  rules  specially  conceni  our  present  subject,  viz.,  the  first  and 
third  rules.  The  third  rule  enacts  that  "the  children  are  to  bo  regu- 
larly assembled  for  the  pui*pose  of  attending  divine  worship  in  the 
j)arish  church,  or  other  place  of  worship  under  the  establishment, 
unless  such  reason  bo  assigned  for  their  non-attendance  as  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  managers  of  the  school."  The  first  rule — and  this  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two — enacts  that  "the  children  are  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism 
of  the  Established  Church .'\    The  inteution  and  object  of  these  rules 
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"WW  to  establish  purely  and  exclusively  denominational  schools.  The 
third  rule,  indeed,  gives  the  school  managers  permission,  if  they  please, 
to  exempt  a  child  from  going  to  church  with  the  other  scholars  for  a 
satisfactory  reason  ;  but  it  never  contemplated  for  an  instant  that 
attendance  at  a  dissenting  chapel  would  or  could  be  one  of  the  satisfac- 
tory reasons.  The  first,  and  chiefly  important,  rule  says  "  the  children 
ftre  to  be  instructed  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  the  Established 
Church."  These  words  mean  all  the  children,  without  exception. 
The  words  prove  this;  the  well-known  feeling  and  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  society  prove  this  ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  this, 
and  no  other,  was  the  meaning  from  the  lips  of  some  of  those  founders. 
The  candid  and  honest  among  the  clergy,  who  are  simply  earnest, 
ingenuously  recognise  this  to  be  the  meaning.  The  sixth  and  closing 
rule  has  really  and  truly  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  conscience 
clause  question.  It  runs  thus  : — *•*•  In  case  any  difference  should  arise 
between  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  managers  of  the  schools,  with 
reference  to  the  preceding  rules  respecting  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  therewith,  an  appeal  is  to  bo 
made  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final."  This 
rule  had  reference  merely  to  the  differences  which  might  arise  between 
managers  about  the  teaching  of  their  own  church  scholars,  about  disci- 
pline and  doctrine  within  the  church.  It  requires,  too,  that  differences 
between  the  clergy  and  managers  should  have  arisen  ;  but  the  con- 
science clause  contemplates  all  cases,  and  especially  those  where  the 
managers  are  unanimous.  It  may  seem  irrelevant  to  refer  to  this  rule, 
but  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so,  owing  to  a  disingenuous  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it,  and  to  show  its  true  bearing  and  limitation. 

It  was  in  consequence,  then,  of  the  first  and  third  rules  of  the 
National  Society,  which  broadly  require  the  children  of  church 
tMshools  to  go  to  church,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  liturgy  and 
catechism  of  the  Established  Church,  that  the  conscience  clause,  which 
repudiates  those  requirements  for  Dissenters,  had  its  rise.  Here  let 
me  introduce  a  few  words  in  defence  and  praise  of  those  who  founded 
the  National  Society  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  who  are  now 
all  gone  to  their  rest.  They  were  men  who  were  at  least  in  advance 
of  their  own  time  ;  they  dared  to  announce,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
work  of  their  Church,  the  universal  extension  of  popular  education. 
In  advance  of  their  time  do  I  say  ?  Why,  even  now,  who  shall  say 
how  many  do  not,  in  their  secret  hearts  at  least,  regard  such  education 
with  indifference,  or  suspicion,  or  dislike  ?  The  founders  of  this 
society  may  possibly  have  been  shortsighted  in  regard  to  the  two 
rules  which  I  quoted ;  I  think  that  they  were  shortsighted.  But  let 
me  call  to  your  mind  that  the  dissenting  population  of  England  did 
not  at  that  time  bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  now  beai-s  through  the  natural  increase  of 
population.  Moreover,  even  the  state  itself — and  this  deserves  note 
— had  at  the  time  little  or  no  recognition  for  dissent  of  any  kind.  It 
was  not  till  some  years  after  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  was 
repealed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed,  and  other 
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Bimilar  measures.  The  founders  of  this  society  maj,  then,  I  sajt 
have  been  shortsighted  in  respect  of  these  rules.  But  their  condact 
was  consistent,  for  they  were  actuated  chiefly,  I  suppose,  by  religious 
feelings  and  motives.  It  was  also  honourable,  for  they  avowed 
plainly  and  in  all  simplicity  what  they  meant  by  their  rules,  and  there 
was  at  that  time  no  shuffling  about  them.  But,  moreover,  their 
conduct  in  these  rules  was,  and  is,  defensible,  both  on  the  special 
religious  principles  held  by  large  numbers  of  the  Church  of  Englandi 
and  also  on  grounds  purely  philosophical. 

And  on  this  last  point — viz.  the  churchman's  defence  of  an  ex- 
clusively denominational  system  of  schools — I  wish  to  dwell  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  attempt  to  show  what  those  churchmen  mean 
who  desire  exclusively  denomiuntional  schools,  and  who  oppose  the 
conscience  clause  which  has  been  promulgated.  I  wish  to  set  forth, 
so  far  as  can  be  in  a  brief  compass,  what  die  religious  principles  are 
which  very  many  churchmen  believe  to  be  at  stake.  And  I  desire  to 
do  so  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  I  should  hope  that  those  who 
cry  out  against  the  opponents  of  the  clause  would  be  more  just  and 
moderate  when  they  understand  the  churchman's  principles  and 
feelings  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  hope  that  churchmen  themselres 
may  receive  with  more  favour  the  advocacy  of  a  conscience  clause 
when  they  find  that  their  principles  receive  candid  consideration,  due 
appreciation,  and  a  large-minded  sympathy.  And  oh  I  full  surely  the 
man  who  thinks  he  has  all  the  truth  in  any  question  is  a  shallow 
creature,  is  one  who  darkens  counsel,  and  is  an  impediment  to  wise 
progress.  In  all  controversy  what  is  ever  wanted  is  the  large  mind 
to  understand  and  the  large  heart  to  sympathise  with  an  opponent  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  be  confident.  It  requires  pains  and  thought  to 
look  at  a  subject  from  various  sides. 

Without,  then,  giving  any  opinion  whatsoever  of  my  own,  I  presume 
that  the  Anglican  Churchman,  and  I  suppose  I  might  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholic,  would  argue  as  foUows  : — He  would  say  that  he 
believes  in  an  authoritative  teacher,  viz.,  the  Church.  He  believes 
that  this  Church,  that  this  teacher,  is  cnti'usted  with  a  special 
**  deposit,"  to  use  St.  Paul's  expression ;  and  that  this  "  deposit"  will  be 
kept  in  its  integrity  only  where  there  is  an  Apostolical  descent  through 
descendants  of  the  Apostles,  called  bishops.  It  is  his  conviction,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  you  could  remove  all  Churchmen  and  all  Roman  Catholics 
from  England  ;  if  you  were  to  remove  this  witness,  this  teacher  and  his 
"deposit"  altogether  away,  that  then  ere  long  there  would  be  no 
definite  Christian  creed  in  England ;  that  Christianity,  in  shorty  would 
soon  become  on  the  footing  of  any  other  religion,  for  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  the  authorized  teacher  and  his  "  deposit"  which  keeps  even 
those  who  dissent  from  wandering  altogether  away.  Some  will  say 
this  is  all  error.  Bo  it  so.  I  am  giving  no  opinion  whatever,  one  way 
or  other  ;  I  am  not  raising  now  in  the  slightest  degree  any  question  of 
truth  or  error.  I  am  simply  attempting  to  show  the  churchman's 
point  of  view,  the  belief  of  very  learned  and  pious  churchmen,  and  so 
far,  I  presume,  of  Roman  Catholics  ahjo.    The  question  is,  will  those 
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who  profess  par  excellence  to  be  tolerant,  show  themselves  intolerant  ? 
Will  those  who,  like  myself,  profess  themselves  Liberals,  prove  them- 
selves illiberal  ?  If  not — ^then  in  admitting  that  the  churchman  is  to 
be  tolerated  in  his  belief,  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  show  their 
toleration,  their  liberality  towards  the  legitimate  sequences  of  that 
belief.  But  one  necessary  sequence  of  that  belief  is  a  feeling  respect- 
ing a  child's  education  very  different  from  that  of  those  who  hold  no 
such  belief.  The  churchman  is  urgent  to  bo  free  and  unfettered  in 
school,  because  he  believes  in  a  church  ;  in  the  necessity  for  an  autho- 
ritative witness  and  teacher  in  revealed  matters ;  in  a  commission  and  a 
''  deposit ;"  all  in  a  sense  aud  degree  widely  different  from  what  is  felt 
by  the  protestant  dissenter.  To  him,  therefore,  it  must  seem  very  far 
from  an  indifferent  matter  whether  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster, 
during  the  short  period  they  can  catch  their  little  lambs  among  the  poor, 
may  or  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  impart  their  creed,  their  **  deposit" 

I  desh-e  to  avoid  specific  refereuce  to  other  special  doctrines  of  the 
churchman  which  also  cause  a  wide  divergence  of  view  about  a  child's 
education.  But  well  instructed  persons  will  readily  call  them  to  mind. 
For  instance,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  at  once  what  a  different  attitude 
must  be  assumed  towards  children,  and  what  a  different  treatment  of 
them  must  logically  ensue,  in  the  case  of  persons  so  widely  differing 
about  baptism  as  the  churchman  and  the  anti-paedobaptist,  and  I  might 
add  the  unitarian  and  others.  But  also  on  philosophic  grounds,  apart 
from  purely  religious  grounds,  the  churchman  does  not  believe  that  a 
child  ought  to  be  lefl  to  form  its  own  creed  of  morals  and  religion. 
He  believes  that  if  truth  is  not  implanted,  error  will  grow  up.  He 
believes  that  childhood  is  just  the  very  period  in  which  religion  is  to 
be  taught,  and  perhaps,  humanly  speaking,  the  only  period  of  life  when 
it  can  be  taught  (witness  our  failure  among  adult  heatheus),  for  that 
tlie  mind  then,  and  then  only,  is  like  the  ready  mortice  into  which  the 
tenon  of  truth  will  duly  fit.  And  if  you  go  on  to  tell  him  that  reli- 
gious belief  and  religious  principle  may  be  inculcated  at  a  fixed  hour 
only  in  these  schools,  he  will  object  that  you  are  doing  a  grievous 
wrong  to  his  scholars  by  restricting  his  teaching  to  set  formal  lessons. 
He  will  tell  you  that  this  is  to  quench  all  zeal  in  himself — ^that  very 
zeal  which  led  churchmen  to  found  schools  at  all.  He  will  tell  you 
that  til  is  is  to  convert  the  schoolmaster  from  an  educator  into  a  mere 
instructor — and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  poor  children  whote  only  reli- 
gious education,  too  often,  can  be  got  in  their  school.  He  will  deny, 
perhaps  altogether,  that  religious  instruction  is  a  mere  morsel,  so  to 
speak,  of  education,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  witliout 
injuring  its  vitality.  He  will  deny  that  religion  should  be  only  thus 
administered  to  children,  especially  to  these  poor  children,  like  a 
medicinal  drug.  He  will  assert  that  they  must  needs  receive  it  ever, 
naturally  interwoven  in  their  school  life  like  the  air  they  breathe,  if  it 
is  to  nourish  them,  if  it  is  to  be  absorbed  into  their  nature,  and  form 
pai't  of  their  life  and  being.  Of  course  he  will  admit  that  the  Church 
has  its  truths  and  mysteries  which  must  be  taught  at  stated  times ; 
yet  he  will  assert  that  even  these,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  such  aa 
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those  connected  with  baptism  and  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holj  S|nrit 
lose  life  and  efficacj,  aod  that  the  child  is  robbed  of  his  verv  birthright, 
if  these  doctrines  are  treated  as  a  mere  by-part  of  education  which  the 
child  has  to  learn  and  then  to  have  done  with  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  during 
echool  routine,  during  life  in  the  scho^jl-room  and  play-ground,  that 
these  truths  must  receive  comment  and  enforcement  and  illustration,  if 
they  are  to  sink  in  a  child's  heart  and  life,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  it  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  work  can,  humanly  speaking, 
be  done. 

One  word  more  in  the  defence  of  the  churchman's  position,  and 
I  have  done  with  this  part.  I  say,  then,  that  it  is  an  illiberal  and 
untrue  view  about  the  feelings  of  the  opponents  of  the  conscience 
clause  to  say,  or  think,  that  they  wish  to  convert  the  children  of  Non- 
conformists by  attracting  or  forcing  them  to  school,  and  then  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  them.  Let  those  who,  like  myself,  wish  the 
National  Society  and  the  Church  of  England  to  adopt  some  conscience 
clause,  learn  a)>ove  all  to  be  just,  and  to  be  lilteral  in  the  true  sSense  of 
the  word.  The  churchman's  feelings  in  this  matter  have  no  reference 
to  dissenters.  IIo  is  not  thinking  of  them.  Wlicn  he  says — '*!  wish 
for  a  school  in  which  there  shall  be  a  church  schoolmaster,  and  a  man 
earnest  in  religion,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  trainer  and  educator  of 
children,  and  not  a  mei-e  instructor  and  machine,  the  churchnum  say:* 
this  for  the  j-ake  only  of  the  lambs  of  his  own  fold.  He  grudges  that 
their  young  minds  should  breathe  in  school  an  atmosphere  of  hesitancy 
and  doubt  in  matters  of  religion.  He  wants  faith — a  child*s  faith  ; 
and  not  to  he  n*aring  a  brood  of  little  pn-mature  polemics  or  sceptics, 
hiich  as,  lie  asserts,  tliosfe  ehlMreu  are  likely  to  become  who  even  in 
their  babylKHKl,  in  their  very  ^diool,  have  forced  on  their  notice  all  the 
iliifereiices  which  exist  from  the  churchman  down  to  the  Jew.  In 
bhort,  he  d<x;s  not  seek  to  convert  two  or  three  little  auti-i)a>dobapti8ts 
or  Sociiiiau  urchins;  but  he  d(H?.s  desire  to  teach  and  exhort  and 
train  his  own  bal>es,  and  ^o,  under  Gotl,  to  j-uve  their  souls  alive. 

Such,  though  briefly  an«l  imperfect ly  stattfd,  1  lx»lieve  to  be  in  part 
the  defence — the  true  defence — of  th«»  op|)onents  of  the  conscience 
clause.  Let  those  who,  like  myself,  wij?h  to  have  a  conscience  clause 
do  them  full  ju>tiee,  and  not  show  that  toleration  itself  can  become  a 
very  intolenmt  thin  jr. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there  considerations  which  should 
lead  churehmen,  which  should  lead  the  National  Swiet}-,  to  concede  a 
conscience  clause,  and,  having  conceded  it,  to  act  ujK)n  it,  not  only 
faithfully,  but  cordially  ?  I  think  there  are.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
indisputable  facts. 

The  parishes  and  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  where  there  cannot 
be  two  good  schools  for  the  poor,  may  be  numbered,  j)erhaps,  by  thou- 
Fands.  In  every  one  of  these  districts  there  may  Ik*  dissenting  ^niilies. 
Let  us  take,  for  examj)le,  one  such  district.  We  will  suppose  the 
church  to  have  established  a  school  in  it.  How  shall  the  managers 
of  that  school  conduct  themselves  towards  a  dissenting  familv  ?  If 
the  Diiiseuter  brings  his  children  for  admisciou  to  the  school,  the 
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nuumgers  might  address  him  in  four  ways,  and  in  foar  ways  only. 
First,  they  might  say,  *'  We  see  and  confess  tliat  your  children  can  get 
no  education  except  in  this  school ;  but  if  you  send  your  children  here 
we  shall  teach  them  our  doctrines  and  proselytize  them."  Why  this 
would  be  a  shameless  act,  and  I  trust  that  no  churchman,  no  English- 
man, would  do  such  injustice.  Or,  secondly,  the  managers  might  say, 
"  We  will  not  receive  your  children  as  you  are  Dissenters,  and  they 
must  go  without  instruction."  lliis  would  be  less  vile  than  the  first 
hypothesis.  But  I  think  this  answer  is,  and  will  be  felt  to  be,  utterly 
untenable,  and  has  probably  never  been  made.  If  there  is  any  man 
who  would  return  either  of  these  answers  he  puts  himself  out  of 
court  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  the  possibility  of  either  of  these 
two  answers.  Tiiere  remain  only  two  other  answers  which  could  be 
given.  One  is,  "You  may  send  your  children  to  our  school,  but  you 
must  trust  to  our  good  pleasure  and  judgment  as  to  how  we  will  deal 
with  them."  And  the  other  answer  is,  "  Send  your  children  to  us, 
and  we  promise  not  to  give  them  lessons  in  our  faith."  In  these  two 
last  answers  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  question.  Which  of  these  two 
answers  ought  the  Church  to  give  ?  I  think  reflection  will  eventually 
convince  almost  every  churchman  that  the  answer,  '^  Send  your  chil- 
dren, and  we  promise  not  to  teach  them  our  faith,"  is  the  only  one 
they  should  give.  What  the  churchman  would  have  avoided,  if  he 
could,  is  the  having  at  all  in  the  school  children  of  another  creed.  But 
this  having  to  be  submitted  to — and  on  the  hypothesis,  it  cannot  be 
avoided  in  England — surely  it  will  commend  itself  to  churchmen  as 
the  more  generous  and  noble  and  high-minded  course  to  say  to  Dis- 
senters,— **  As  you  on  your  part  put  such  confidence  in  us  as  to  entrust 
your  children  in  our  school,  we  on  our  part  will  not  be  behind  you  in 
generosity,  and  we  engage  not  to  teach  your  children  our  doctrines." 
Well  a  conscience  clause  means  just  this — not  less,  certainly,  but  not 
necessarily  more. 

It  may  also  be  put  to  churchmen  thus  : — "  We  admit  that  your 
plan  of  a  strictly  denominational  school,  in  which  each  faith  had  its 
own  scholars  only,  is  the  best.  Where  this  can  be  carried  out,  with- 
out denying  school  instruction  to  any  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow 
citizens,  well  and  good.  But,  where  it  cannot,  there,  in  this  disjointed 
world  of  ouis,  your  wisdom  is  to  acquiesce  in  inevitable  facts,  to  take 
what  you  can  get,  and  act  upon  what  is  second  best.  In  other  words, 
admit  your  dissenting  fellow-citizens  to  your  schools,  and  engage  that 
you  will  not  avail  yourselves  of  your  position  to  proselytize  them.  In 
other  words,  give  them  a  conscience  clause.  Aye,  and  do  not  merely 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  do  not  wait  till  this  or  a  worse  thing  is 
forced  upon  you  ;  but  do  it  in  full  confidence  that  you  are  doing  what 
is  right  because  you  are  taking  the  best  possible  course  open  to  you  in 
a  complex  state  of  things  and  amid  conflicting  forces.  Do  it  grace- 
fully, cheerfully,  and  lovingly,  and  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  result  with 
Him  who  over-rules  all.  Indeed,  to  act  otherwise,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  to  distrust  Him." 

But,  above  all,  I  say  to  the  Church  of  England,  let  your  conduct 
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in  this  matter — whichever  determination  jou  'may  adopt — be  plaiiiy 
straightforward,  and  honourable.     If  the  National  Society  represents 
you,  then  compel  it  to  be  simple,  intelligible,  and  candid,  for  of  late 
years  it  has  not  been  so.   Do  not  let  it  pretend  to  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds.     There  is  no  doubt  about  what  the  noble 
founders  of  the  National  Society  meant  by  their  rules  of  union.     Let 
not  the  society  now  either  misinterpret  those  rules,  or  palter  with 
them  in  a  double  sense.     Let  not  the  National  Society  interpret  the 
rules  in  one  way  to  one  class  of  thinkers,  and  in  another  way  to 
another  class.     Let  it  not  say  to  a  person  who  wishes  to  interpret  the 
rules  in  what  is  called  the  '<  liberal "  sense  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  and  the  next  moment  tell  the  person  who  correctly  and  honestly 
interprets  them  in  what  is  called  an  '^  exclusive  "  sense  that  his  inter- 
pretation is  the  true  one.    This  is  shocking  to  the  moral  sense.    It  ia 
in  the  last  degree  unbecoming  and  unworthy  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  for  many  years  has  shocked  the  public  mind  beyond  expression. 
I  appeal  solemnly  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
to  clear  themselves  at  once  and  for  ever  of  this  charge  of  being 
double-tongued.     I  speak  with  all  the  pain  of  a  child  who  complains 
of  the  conduct  of  a  parent.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  rulers  of  the  National  Society  would  willingly  and  gladly  interpret 
and  explain  their  rules  in  all  simple  candour ;  nay,  I  believe  that  they 
would,  so  far  as  might  be  needful,  add  words  to  their  rules  in  the 
sense   that  the   children   of  Nonconformists   should    be    expressly 
exempted  from  going  to  church  and  learning  the  liturgy  and  cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England.     But,  then,  they  are  warned  by 
somebody  that  this  would  be  almost  to  dissolve  the  existing  society, 
because  it  so  happens  that  the  limited  number  of  persons  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  society  and  get  subscriptions  for  the  society  are,  for  the 
most  part,  those  very  men  who  are  zealous  for  a  completely  exclusive 
system  of  education.     Here  is  the  difficulty.     Well,  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  society's  income  suffer.     Would  to  heaven  it  were  twenty 
times  greater  than  it  is.     But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
money  ;  and  here  is  one  of  them.     And,  if  the  present  society  were 
to  dissolve  by  doing  what  is  candid  and  best,  and  by  adapting  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  time,  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  stronger  society 
would  rise  up,  like  a  phoenix,  from  its  ashes.    Simplicity  and  candour 
would  prove  the  best  policy.     In  this  case  wo  have  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  men  in  a  society  do  what  they  would  not 
do  as  individuals,  because  each  docs  not  feel  the  responsibility  to  rest 
upon  him.     If  two  clergymen  of  different  views  went  to  any  one 
English  bishop,  and  said,  ^'  My  Lord,  you  have  deliberately  laid  down  a 
rule  in  the  face  of  the  world  which,  I  suppose,  means  something,  or 
else  you  would  not  have  drawn  it  up  and  enacted  it  as  a  solemn  rule, 
containing  a  principle  and  binding  the  conscience.   Your  rule  says  that 
^  the  children  of  our  schools  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  liturgy  *and 
catechL*m.'      Tell  us  whetiier  this  means  that  every  scholar  in  the 
school  is  to  learn  them,  or  whether  it  means  that  the  children  of 
Dissenters  should  be  exempted."     Well,  assuredly,  no  bishop  in  an 
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attempt  to  satisfy  both  parties,  would  take  one  of  these  clergymen 
aside,  and  say,  *'  My  rule  means  that  every  child  without  exception  is 
to  learn  the  catechism/'  and  then  go  to  the  other  and  say,  •'  My  rule 
'means  that  you  may  exempt  the  children  of  Dissenters."  Bui  the 
National  Society,  of  which  every  bishop  is  a  member  and  vice- 
president,  has  acted  of  late  years  in  this  double  way.  It  leads  many 
honest  clergymen  to  believe  that  by  the  society's  rules  they  have  no 
discretionary  power  about  teaching  the  catechism,  and  others  are  led 
to  fimcy  that  they  have  a  discretion.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  in  some 
way  or  other  to  clear  their  own  souls,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove 
a  real  scandal  from  the  Church. 

The  allegation  that  all  the  zeal  of  churchmen  would  be  destroyed  by 
a  conscience  clause  does  not  alarm  me.  I  atn  not  afraid  that  by  modi- 
fying the  National  Society's  rules,  by  embracing  some  wise  con- 
Bcieuce  clause  for  the  Church  of  England,  we  shall  destroy  the  zeal 
and  interest  of  churchmen  and  the  clergy,  in  creating  and  carrying 
on  schools.  Church  schools  in  towns  will  remain  as  they  are,  and 
schools  in  more  thinly  peopled  places  will  have  enough  freedom  left 
to  be  worth  founding  and  maintaining.  Indeed,  to  the  churchmen, 
who  declare  that  their  zeal  and  interest  would  be  vitally  injured,  I 
would  say,  ^'  My  good  friends,  you  have  already  shown  that  this  is 
not  quite  so.  You  have  conceded  the  points  against  yourselves. 
In  bringing  your  theories  to  practice,  you  have  already  acted  on  a 
conscience  clause.  You  admit  Dissenters  into  your  schools  ;  and  if  a 
parent  begs,  on  religious  grounds,  that  his  child  may  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  teaching,  you  do  so  exempt  that  child.  You  have, 
in  practice,  conceded  that  the  claims  of  your  dissenting  fellow- 
citizens — that  the  claims  of  a  dissenting  parent,  are  paramount ;  and 
in  saying  that  you  would  tlnis  lose  your  zeal  and  interest  in  schools, 
you  do  not  do  yourselves  justice,  for  I  see  that  you  have  not  lost  one 
tittle  of  your  old  zeal." 

I  declare  that  in  all  my  experience,  obtained  personally  or  by  hear- 
say, an  immense  majority  of  church  schools  are  practically  carried  on 
upon  the  method  of  a  conscience  clause.  The  long  and  the  short  of 
this  matter  is,  that  when  persons  came  to  actual  work  and  practice, 
the  good  common  sense  of  Englishmen  has  led  churchmen  to  act  upon 
that  which  is  second  best,  upon  the  best  plan  which  was  also  practi- 
cable. They  have  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling,  when  they 
cannot  do  all  the  good  they  would,  to  do  all  the  good  they  can. 

I  have  said  that  churchmen  should,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  admit  the  just  claim  of  the  dissenting  citizen  and  the  dis- 
senting parent.  But  there  is  another  party  to  the  matter  which  has 
a  claim.  I  add,  therefore,  that  the  Church  should  recognise  the  just 
claim  of  the  state ;  and  the  claim  of  the  state,  for  a  conscience  clause, 
is  not  only  fair  and  just,  but  necessary.  We  must  take  inevitable 
facts  as  they  are.  A  man  is  very  silly  who  runs  his  head  against  a 
brick  wall.  Well,  in  these  days  the  state  has,  can  have,  no  special 
conscience  in  education,  and  must  treat  all  denominations  uf  Chris- 
tians as  on  au  equal  footing  in  this  matter.    But  the  state  properly 
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desires  to  secure  schools  for  all  its  citizens ;  nay,  is  bound  to  do  so ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  this,  its  duty,  it  demands  a  conscience  clause, 
in  order  that  tiie  dissenting  citizens  maj  have  schools  to  go  to,  and 
that,  too,  without  violation  and  wrong  to  the  just  rights  of  dissenting 
parents.  I  confess  that  I  think  the  state  has  been  very  patient  in 
this  matter.  The  state  did  not  take  up  the  question,  till  it  was  forced 
upon  it  by  the  short-sighted  and  shuffling  conduct  of  the  National 
Society,  and  then  the  state  could  do  no  less  than  it  proposes  to  do  by 
some  conscience  clause  or  other.  I  do  not  say  that  the  words  of  the 
proposed  conscience  clause  are  the  best  possible ;  I  think  otherwise. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  state  can  give  public  money  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, on  no  other  terms  than  some  conscience  clause ;  and  I  warn 
churchmen  that  most  certainly  Parliament  will  require  such  terms  at 
least. 

Nay  more,  churchmen  should  really  open  their  eyes  and  see  that 
the  state  is  really  yielding  to  thcui.  It  is  allowing  them,  and  even 
helping  them,  to  have  a  denominational  system  of  education — the 
very  boon  which  they  coveted.  Tlie  state  in  this  matter  is  refraining 
from  doing  its  own  work.  It  stands  aside,  it  makes  way  for  the 
Church.  It  now  contents  itself  with  saying,  *'  Modify  your  old  plan 
just  so  far  as  to  render  it  possible  for  me,  the  state,  to  be  quiescent, 
and  lend  you  a  helping  hand.  Do  not  force  me  to  come  forward  and 
do  the  work  in  my  own  way."  Why,  if  the  Church  were  doing  the 
work  on  a  mere  voluntary  system,  the  state  might  say  thus  much. 
But  the  state  is  taking  an  ever-increasing  interest,  and  an  increasing 
share  in  education.  And  when  I  think  of  all  the  money  which  the 
state  now  gives  and  proffers  to  schools,  I  see  no  reason  for  dissatis- 
fa(*tion,  but  very  much  for  gratitude,  that  the  state,  after  much 
forbearance,  contents  itself  witii  enforcing  the  just  claim  of  the  dis- 
senting citizen  and  the  dissrcnting  purent.  I  can  conceive,  indeed, 
that  tiic  st^ite,  tliroiif;h  evil  men,  or  through  unwise  men,  might  pro- 
pose measures  which  would  drive  cliurchnien  to  abandon  resolutely 
all  state  aid  and  resort  to  a  strictly  voluntary  system.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  hoi>e  cliurclnnen  would  have  the  union  and  the 
vigour  to  act  thus.  I  am  I'ar  I'rora  rcciunniending  peace  at  all  price. 
But  quite  sure  nm  I  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  well-iVained  conscience 
clause  which  would  warrant  churcluneu  in  resorting  to  this  extreme 
measure ;  a  measure  which  would  put  a  stop  to  so  much  good  that  is 
being  done,  and  which  is  opposed  to  their  own  principles.  It  might 
indeed  become  a  duty  ;  it  would  now  be  a  crime.  Everything,  then, 
concurs — the  facts  of  the  case  in  small  parishes — consideration  for 
our  non-confonning  fellow-countrymen — the  just  claim  of  a  parent 
about  his  chiM, — deference  and  gratitude  to  the  state, — all,  1  say, 
concur  in  inducing  the  National  Society  to  modify  its  rules,  and  in 
leading  churchmen  to  accept  a  conscience  clause.  And,  though  I 
have  purposely  retrained  in  tliis  paper  Irom  all  the  weighty  arguments 
connected  with  the  future,  yet,  not  least  of  all  <lo  1  a[)peal  to  church- 
men t)  receive  a  conscience  clause,  by  all  their  hopes  and  by  ail  their 
fears,  respecting  what  that  future  may  have  in  store. 
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r  compliance  with  the  implied   invitation  in   the   prospectus  of 
this  Congress,  I  have  ventured  to  put  on  paper  a  few  thoughls 
on  the  '^  Religious  Difficultj  in  Education."     I  have  no  new  theory 
to  set  forth,  no  telling  array  of  facts  to  produce ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  is  come  when  some  serious  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  subject,  and  when  action  of  some  sort  must  bo  taken,  so  I  will 
make  no  further  apology  for  attempting  at  least  to  start  a  discussion 
of  it  in  this  section.     At  the  same  time,  I  am  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
danger  which   an   influential   member  of   this   Association    lately 
described  to  me  as  ''  oceans  of  talk  and  puddles  of  action,"  that  I 
would  not  presume  to  occupy  your  time,  if  I  were  not  prepared  to 
make  a  deflnite  suggestion  which  should  at  all  events  give  a  point  to 
our  discussion.     I  may  fairly  begin  by  denying  the  correctness  of 
the  title  given  to  my  subject     The  "  Religious  Difficulty  1"     1  mean 
no  mere  verbal  quip  in  protesting  sincerely  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
irreligious  difficulties  in  the  world.     It  is  simply  monstrous,  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  that  any  difficulty  should  be  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  elementary  education  in  the  name  of  religion — in  the 
name,  above  all,  of  that  religion  whose  history  is  the  history  of 
human  education,  iu  every  sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable.     I 
am  anxious,  indeed  I  intend,  to  keep  clear  in  what  I  say  of  theo- 
logical ground,  properly  so  called,  but  if  I  seem  to  travel  nearer  to  it 
(it  will  chiefly  be  in  the  way  of  quotation)  than  is  commonly  done  in 
this  Association,  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  not  possible, 
even  if  I  wished  it,  which  I  do  not,  for  a  minister  of  religion,  in 
discussing   what   is   vi  terminorum   a  religious   question,  to  avoid 
religious  ideas  and  religious  language.     I  repeat,  then,  as  the  key- 
note of  my  whole  tone  on  this  suQect,  timt  to  give  and  receive  and 
promote  education,  in  the  sense  of  mental  instruction,  is  a  part  of  our 
religion   as    Christians;    a  perfectly  separnble   and   distinguishable 
part,  but  still  a  part  of  what  we  believe  in,  of  what  we  hold  to  be 
our  duty.     My  present  point  is  to  maintain  that,  whatever  difficulties 
may  beset  education,  there  can  never  be  any  truly  and  properly 
religious  difficulties  in  its  path,  call  them  so  who  may:  that  whenever 
and  wherever  a  so-called  religion  stops  the  way  of  education,  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  the  real  religion  of  Christ. 

What  then  is  the  difficulty  which  confessedly  stands  in  our  way? 
It  is  this.  Some  good  men,  misled  by  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine 
I  have  laid  down,  that  education  is  a  religious  duty,  will  not  take 
part  even  in  elementary  education,  unless  they  are  free  to  inculcate  their 
own  theological  doctrine.  And  this  fact  has  been  hitherto  recognised 
by  Parliament,  and  no  opposition  has  been  made  to  its  action  upon 
the  distrihuiion  of  the  educational  grant.  Upon  what  is  called  the 
denominational  system,  each  sect  has  been  free  to  claim  aid  from  the 
state  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  maintain  a  separate  school  of 
its  own. 
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The  Established  Church  has  been  theoretical! j  a  denomination 
like  the  rest,  but  practically  a  denomination  with  a  differeuce;  for 
she  was  known  to  be  willing  to  receive,  to  be  able  to  receive,  and  to 
receive  many  children  of  other  deuorainations.  The  attempt  to 
utilize  this  peculiarity,  and  to  turn  an  act  of  gruco  into  a  stipulated 
arrangement,  has  produced  the  controversy  with  which  we  are 
presently  to  be  occupied,  that  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 

From  this  liberty  to  claim  state  aid  for  the  schools  of  every  sect, 
as  such,  have  arisen,  on  the  one  hand  needless  multiplication  of 
schools,  on  the  other  unnecessary  difficulty  in  founding  and  main- 
taining one  of  any  sort ;  and  with  it,  in  the  one  case  a  waste  of  force 
and  of  funds,  a  rivalry  where  there  should  be  unity  and  co-operation, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  notion  that  education  is  the  natural  lever 
for  sectarian  proselytism  instead  of  the  natural  corrective  of  narrow- 
ness of  all  sorts  :  and  in  the  other  case  an  obstacle  in  limine  to  the 
spread  of  education  in  any  form  whatever.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
there  are  but  two  courses  open.  It  is  possible  to  neutralise  this 
rivalry,  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  in  a  word,  to  try  a  scheme  of 
comprehension.  This  is  attempted  in  the  Conscience  Clause.  It 
is  possible  again  to  i)ro8cribe  it,  to  ignore  it,  to  drive  it  off  the  face 
of  the  educational  field  by  refusing  to  recognise  or  even  to  allow  any 
teaching  of  religion  in  state  schools. 

1  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  each  alternative.  The 
details  of  the  Conscience  Clause  controversy  I  avoid.  But  in  the 
first  ])lace  there  are  those  who  deny  that  the  connection  I  liave  indi- 
cated exists  at  all,  who  maintain  that  denominational  jealousies  do 
not  really  retard  education.  I  suspect  that  the  same  people  would 
urge  that  uojhing  retards  it,  that  our  present  educational  machinery 
is  perfect,  and  its  working  completely  satisfactory.  I  shall  not  waste 
time  by  arguing  that  point  here.  In  face  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
forced  upon  our  notice  of  late,  the  revolting  degradation  disclosed  iu 
the  photograph  given  us  last  winter  of  the  London  casual  wards — 
rivalling  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  crgastulum — the  astounding  igno- 
rance disclosed  a  year  or  so  ago  among  the  children  of  opei*atives  in 
Sheffield,  ignorance  which  1  fear  it  would  not  be  hard  to  match 
all  the  country  over,  which  I  know  it  would  not  be  hard  to  match 
in  London — the  startling  statement  just  put  forth  upon  statistical 
evidence,  by  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  that  more 
than  150,000  children  of  ago  to  be  at  school  are  not  under  education 
of  any  sort  or  denomination  in  London  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the 
evidence  of  his  own  aimless  mischief  and  stupid  brutality  which  the 
London  rough  is  always  ready  to  afforii,  and  never  more  ready  than 
he  has  been  this  year — or  the  obvious  proof  winch  our  police  reports 
and  prison  statistics  and  expenditure  give  of  the  need  for  trying  to 
break  up  our  p:in{)cr  criminal  class  ;  while  the  plain  truth  stares  us 
in  the  face  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  even  to  recruit  our  army  or 
to  man  our  navy  from  the  slicer  and  sordid  dnlness  and  degradation 
of  the  class  from  which  tlie  su{)))Iy  of  men  should  be  drawn,  from 
their  absolute  incapacity  of  intelligent  patriotic  feeling,  and  their 
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instinctive  sense  of  the  incompatibilitj  of  their  low  and  listless  lives 
with  the  necessary  discipline  of  any  army — whereas,  we  have  seen 
a  neighbouring  Prote8t«nt  power  that  has  been  strong  euough  to 
overcome  its  *' religious  difficulty"  in  education,  carrying  all  before 
it  in  the  recent  war  by  force  of  the  mere  intelligence  and  united 
feeling  of  its  soldiers ;  in  face,  I  say,  of  these  facts,  I  need  use  no 
further  argument  here.  But  on  the  fact  of  denominational  rivalry 
being  in  the  way  of  education,  let  me  set  before  you  a  sketch  taken 
from,  life  last  week.  It  is  a  case  of  a  parish  which  is  owned  by, 
and  in  which  resides,  a  prominent  nonconformist  squire,  who  main- 
tains a  minister,  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  school,  in  opposition — I 
only  state  the  fact,  1  am  not  speaking  of  motive — to  the  Church.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  both  the  schools  under  the  best  auspices. 
In  the  church  school  I  found  barely  thirty  scholars  altogether,  boys 
girls  and  infants,  under  an  uncertificated  master — starved,  in  fact, 
by  competition.  In  the  dissenting  school — a  "  British  School " — more 
than  ninety  scholars,  properly  divided  into  two  schools,  under  a  cer- 
tificated master  and  mistress,  and  one  pupil  teacher  ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  superiority,  far  short  of  full  efficiency.  The  population  is  just 
above  600.  Both  masters  confessed  to  me  that  the  rivalry  was 
more  than  they  could  bear,  and  one  of  them  added  that  the  ^'  waste 
of  power  **  was  incalculable.  The  squire  acknowledged  to  me  that 
his  influence,  together  with  certain  allowances  to  the  scholars,  acted 
in  the  manner  of  a  bribe  to  the  parents,  to  make  use  of  his  school, 
that  he  regretted  it,  that  he  quite  believed  it  to  be  a  case  in  which 
only  one  school  was  needed,  but  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school,  with  a  Conscience  Clause  in  the  trust  deed  would  be  as  uu- 
palattible  to  the  dii^senting  minister  as  to  the  parochial  clergyman. 
Ho;^ever,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  experiment  will,  in  course 
of  time  be  made.  *  That  this  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  need  of  it, 
no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question.  It  may  be  there  are  not  many 
cases  where  the  church  schools  are  so  heavily  overweighted  by  the 
prestige  of  a  nonconformist  school,  but  every  one  knows  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England,  of  any  size,  in  which  the  same 
evil  spirit  of  antagonism  does  not  to  some  extent  prevail.  Can  it  be 
exorcised  ?  Can  it  be  laid  to  sleep  ?  I  answer  at  once, — try  the  Con- 
science Clause.  There  is  a  summary  remedy  in  the  back  ground, — 
but  try  the  Conscience  Clause.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  shrink  from  that 
ulterior  remedy,  but  I  should  like  the  milder  measure  to  be  tried  first. 
I  own  that  if  it  can  be  made  to  work,  I  would  rather  see  the  pro- 
vision which  is  the  rule  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  retained 
in  force  in  all  schools  in  England  which  receive  state  aid,  viz  : — that 


*  The  establishment  of  one  school — a  church  school  with  a  Conscience  Clause 
^n  this  parish,  would  not,  of  course,  now  meet  the  case ;  nor  would  the  Council 
OflBce  sanction  it  if  it  were  a  matter  of  building  a  new  school.  A  Conscience 
Clause  in  both  schools  is  the  only  possible  plan,  and  I  should  not  despair  of 
seeing  it  induce  a  f^on  of  them,  which  is  the  really  right  thmg. 
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the  reading  of  the  bible  be  n  rule  of  the  school.  I  think  that  this 
provision,  with  the  restrictions  implied  in  the  Conscience  Clause, 
would  carry  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  and  secure  a  more  certain 
parliumeittiiry  victory  ih:in  could  at  pnsent  be  counted  on  for  a  total 
abolition  of  religious  teaching  in  our  public  elementary  schools.  Ihat 
this  must  be  insisted  on  if  the  Conscience  Clause  be  not  universally 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  single  moment,  for  an 
uniform  national  system  of  some  sort  it  is  plain  that  the  nation  will 
soon  insist  on  having.  Of  the  practical  effect  of  its  abolition  I  will 
speak  presently.  Of  the  working  of  the  rule  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  as  it  would  practically  stand  under  a  universal 
Conscience  Clause,  I  will  ask  leave  to  add  an  illustration  drawn  from 
the  scliool  already  referred  to.  Argument  goes  for  nothing  with 
many  without  an  illustration.  And  when  one  is  met  by  vague 
declamation  on  the  other  side,  it  is  neccssaiy  to  come  to  the  point. 
That  the  subject  is  a  solemn  one  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  put  a  case  to 
the  master  of  the  Britibh  school,  a  highly  intelligent  man  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  experience.  *'  You  know,"  I  said,  '*  that  the  great 
objection  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  or  to  the  rule  of  your  school,  is 
that  you  can  only  read  the  text  of  the  bible,  and  not  directly  teach 
any  ducirinc.  Now  you  must  often  have  read  with  scholars  the  3rd 
Chai)tcr  of  St.  John,— the  Story  of  Nicodcmus  ?"  "  Often,"  ho  said. 
**  You  know  of  course  how  it  is  used  on  the  one  hand  to  inculcate 
what  is  called  baptismal  regeneration,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  is 
called  sensible  conversion  ?"  "  Perfectly."  "  Should  you  inculcate 
either  ?  "  **  Certainly  not.  No  one  who  knows  what  mere  daubing 
on  a  rough  surface  all  our  teaching  of  such  children  is," — this  was  his 
owu  most  apt  expression, — "  would  think  of  doing  more  than  try  to 
teach  the  most  elementary  truths,  or  dream  of  leading  them  to  the 
higher  points  of  theology,  much  less  into  controversy."  He  added 
earnestly,  **  But  neither  I  nor  any  serious  Christian  could  read  that 
chapter  with  children  and  not  speak  of  its  plain  meaning,  that  the 
heart  of  man  requires  a  radical  change." 

The  words  used  were  his,  not  mine,  and  I  put  them  before 
you  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  1  believe  that  the 
plain  meaning  of  scripture  could  and  would  be  in  most  cases  brought 
out  in  the  very  act  of  reading  it  and  explaining  the  words,  with 
nothing  but  advantage  to  the  children,  and  certainly  without  any  pro- 
tect on  the  part  of  parents,  if  their  parental  authority  be  recognised 
and  their  right  of  interference  reserved,  in  the  terms  of  the  Conscience 
Clause.  I  own  that  I  shouhi  prefer  this  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
to  that  of  the  absolute  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  fi'om  our 
national  curriculum;  first,  because  I  could  not  without  some  mis- 
giving witness  the  absolute  and  entire  divorce  of  secular  learning 
from  religious  associations,  (though,  plainly,  if  religious  people  will 
not  be  rea  onablc  on  the  subject,  the  whule  point  must  be  given 
up) ;  secondly,  because  1  believe  tliat  the  retention  of  reading  of 
the  bible  and  consequent  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  by 
the  master  and  mistress  as  well  as  by  the  clergyman,  is  a  stronger 
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protest  against,  and  a  heavier  blow  at,  the  principle  of  sacerdotal 
dogmatism,  and  a  worthier  assertion  of  the  unity  of  human  life 
and  interest:?,  temporal  and  etei-nal,  and  the  correlation  of  its  parts, 
thun  the  mere  relegation  of  religious  teaching  to  the  churcli  and  the 
Sunday  School,  which  is  the  only  possible  alternative  ;  thirdly,  because 
this  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  school  system,  to  include  a  compre- 
hensive religious  teaching,  goes  together  in  my  own  mind  with  a 
vision  which  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  regard  as  a  baseless  fabric — 
the  vision  of  a  strong  united  comprehensive  Established  Church  based 
on  what  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  shewing  her  faith  by  her  works, 
reducing  perhaps  her  sermons,  multiplying  certainly  her  schools  and 
her  other  agencies  of  beneficence  ;  falling  back,  in  fact,  on  the  prac- 
tical example  of  her  Founder,  Who  '*  went  about  doing  good  ; "  not 
of  course  without  dissenters  from  it,  any  more  than  the  adoption  of 
the  Conscience  Clause  would  prevent  a  few  managers  from  keeping 
up  sectarian  schools  of  their  own,  but  strong  enough,  united  enough, 
comprehensive  enough  to  make  the  pretension  of  nationality  more 
real  than  it  was  even  when  it  was  first  made,  rather  less  ilagrautly 
inconsistent  with  facts  than  it  now  is.  Be  this  as  it  may,  free  Church 
or  established  Church,  it  is  plain  that  education  must  be  free  from 
the  retarding  influence  of  religious  strife.  There  is  but  the  simple 
choice.  The  principle  of  the  Con:^cience  Clause  must  be  accepted,  or 
education  at  the  national  expense  must  be  confined  entirely  to  secular 
subjects,  and  religion  left  to  assert  its  own  authority  and  importance 
out  of  school.  1  cannot  look  on  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  with  com- 
placency, but  I  do  not  shrink  in  the  least  from  preferring  it  to  the 
present  exhibition  of  odium  theologicum  which  we  offer  to  our  children 
in  our  schools,  and  to  the  waste  of  force,  and  time,  and  money  which 
we  expend  upon  it : — only  to  bo  paralleled,  as  it  is,  alas !  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  faithful  and  living  reflection  of  our  doma^^tic  dis- 
sensions and  wasteful  strife  which  our  missionaries,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike,  carry  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  shew  the 
colonists  and  heathen  how  these  Christians  hate  and  fight  at  home. 

My  first  practical  suggestion  then  is  to  earnestly  beg  and  insist  that 
the  Conscience  Clause  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  some  shape  or 
other  in  the  ensuing  session.  There  have  been  speeches,  letters, 
papers,  pamphlets,  articles  enough.  There  has  been  complaint  even 
from  its  opponents  that  it  has  not  been  discussed  there.  Thither 
let  it  be  carried  at  once,  and  if  iu  principle  be  aiiirmed  and  made 
obligatory  on  every  school  receiving  parliamentary  aid,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  free  from  further  controversy  for  the  rest  of  our  genera- 
tion, and  one  long  step  nearer  towards  a  realization  of  the  hope  of 
every  patriot  and  every  Christian,  to  see  nn  educated  and  contented 
people  in  our  land.  If,  which  is  hardly  likely,  the  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment should  fail,  or  this  forecast  of  the  working  of  the  clause  be 
falsified,  there  would  be  time  enough  to  contemplate  tho  adoption  of 
the  alternative,  on  which  I  still  ask  leave  to  say  a  few  w^ords. 

How  would  the  religious  difRcidty  be  affected  by  the  absolute  inter- 
diction of  religious  teaching  in  our  national  schools  I     In  spite  of  my 
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own  predilection  for  its  retention,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
said  difficulty  would  be  utterly  annihilated.  It  is  a  question  betwecoi 
moderation  and  total  abstinence.  Total  abstinence  would  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  induce  evils  of  its  own.  It  would  surrender  the 
whole  field  of  religious  instruction  to  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
laity,  mostly  ladies  ;  it  would  remove  from  the  sphere  of  educadon 
much  of  that  indefinable  atmosphere  of  width  and  intelligence,  and 
practicableness,  and  unconscious  comprehensiveness  with  which  reli- 
gious instruction  is  surrounded  when  it  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  other  subjects  of  education,  at  the  same  place  and  by  the  same 
men  as  impart  these  ;  it  would  be  a  final  abandonment  of  all  hope  of 
comprehension  in  religion  on  a  larger  scale,  for  obviously  if  we  cannot 
teach  oven  cliildren  the  first  elements  of  faith  and  godliness  without 
introducinu;  topics  of  controversy,  a  fortiori  the  idea  of  keeping 
together  their  parents  in  a  common  bond  of  belief  and  worship  is  an 
impracticable  dream. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  bitterest  sectarians  would  soon  become  the 
warmest  advocates  of  exclusively  secular  primary  education,  for  the 
sake  of  the  unbroken  power  of  proselytizing  that  it  would  leave  them* 
Our  English  idea  of  a  national  organisation  for  mohd  and  spiritual 
purposes,  which  has  spent  its  three  hundred  yeai*s  with  some  success, 
based  as  it  is  on  an  instinct  far  older  than  that,  and  which  is  even 
now  attracting  some  attention  and  envy  in  the  upheaval  of  the  con- 
tinental church,  would  have  received  its  most  damaging  and  probably 
its  most  fatal  blow ;  for  the  Church  which  now  exists  to  protest 
against  them,  and  to  counteract  their  disintegrating  tendency,  would 
have  come  to  the  level  of  the  denominations,  and  free  from  the 
influence  of  large  associations,  and  lay  control,  and  political  ties, 
would  have  to  hold  her  own  in  the  battle  of  the  sects,  biting  and 
devouring  ono  another.  It  is  a  prospect  from  which  I  own  I  shrink. 
1  would  catch  at  any  means  of  staving  it  off,  and  I  have  already  said 
that  I  believe  an  admirably  satisfactory  one  is  open  to  us;  but  failing 
this,  and  in  the  last  resort,  it  is  plain  that  the  abolition  of  religious 
teaching  in  our  schools,  would  at  least  be  effectual  in  extinguishing 
religious  strife  inside  if  not  outside  them.  And  I  must  acknowledge 
its  advantages,  besides  warning  its  resolute  and  unrefiecting  adver- 
saries of  the  growing  strength  with  which  the  demand  for  its  adoption 
is  being  made. 

I  give  you  an  instance  of  this,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  the  master  of  a  first-class  grammar  school,  who  is 
wont  to  talk  certain  commonplaces  against  reform  of  all  sorts,  and 
who  apologises  for  his  *'  wretched  optimism'*  in  this  very  letter.  Yet 
he  writes,  "  I  trust  you  will  convert  them  to  any  view,  however  radi- 
cal, in  which  universally  compulsory,  absolutely  non- religious  primary 
instruction  is  a  main  feature."  This  is  pretty  well  from  an  optimist 
and  a  consi  rvalive,  but  I  believe  it  to  express  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  a  grov.  in*;  number  of  inlelli«;ent  persons  in  Church  and  in  State. 
The  system,  of  course,  to  which  the  above  extract  points,  is  more  or 
less  that  which  has  produced  such  surprising  results  in  America.     Of 
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its  working  there  I  am  sorry  that  my  knowledge  id  very  indirect  and 
Blender  ;  but  I  woald  advise  all  who  have  an  interest  in  education^ 
and  care  to  acquire  information  about  it^  to  read  a  mosi  striking 
account  of  the  American  system,  in  the  Jievue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
November  15,  1865;  and,  I  may  now  add,  the  truly  admirable  and 
instructive  address  of  the  President*  of  our  section  this  morning. 
Its  principles  are  that  it  is  compulsory,  that  it  is  therefore  gratuitous, 
"that  it  is  therefore  maintained  at  the  public  cost,  in  that  instance  by 
a  remarkable  system  of  endowment  in  land,  which,  in  our  case,  must 
take  the  form  of  an  education  rate ;  and  that  it  is,  as  a  further  neces* 
saiy  consequence,  absolutely  non-religious.  It  is  this  latter  feature 
alone  which  concerns  us  now.  The  advantages  of  it  in  relation  to 
the  religious  difficulty  are  obvious.  Aimless  but  uncompromising 
opposition,  groundless  but  sincere  suspicion,  rivalry,  waste,  the  end- 
less cx>ntroversy  about  clerical  control,  all  these  evils  and  bugbears 
disappear.  The  teaching  power  is  concentrated  on  its  proper  object, 
the  communication  of  the  rudiments  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  habit 
of  genuine  study.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  point  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  clergy,  it  leaves  room  and  creates  a  necessity  for 
habitual  catechising  and  instruction  of  the  young  by  them  either  in 
or  out  of  church,  and  it  gives  a  reality  to  the  Sunday  school  teachings 
which  in  the  Church  of  England,  at  all  events,  it  frequently  does  not 
possess.  Much  is  to  be  said  for  these  advantages.  I  remember 
seeing^  this  last  spring,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  a  priest  catechising, 
with  great  good  sense,  a  large  class  of  rough  French  children  in  the 
aisle  of  the  noble  church  of  St.  Jean,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  my  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  children  playing 
'*  hop  scotch"  and  '^  chuck  farthing"  in  the  slums  of  my  own  parish, 
and  I  wished  that  our  educational  system  included  a  habit  of  using 
some  of  the  dismal  barns,  which  we  still  call  churches  in  England,  in 
so  living  a  style  and  for  so  practical  a  purpose  on  week  days.  I  may 
as  well  also  refer  you,  at  this  point,  to  the  practice  of  the  French  middle 
class  public  schools,  one  of  which  I  carefully  inquired  into  and  inspected 
in  Caen,  the  lycee  or  college  of  which  town  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  in 
France.  I  hiu^y  know  whether  to  say  that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  system,  or  of  the  separation  of  secular  and  religious 
instruction  in  schools.  The  principles  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  deference 
to  the  will  of  parents,  an  equal  respect  for  all  creeds,  are  of  course  its 
motives.  But  the  practical  effect,  as  you  will  see  in  the  main,  is  to 
completely  keep  apart  the  instruction, — which  is  indeed  only  what  is 
necessary  anjrwhere  and  everywhere,  though  it  may  suit  some  persons 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  prospectus,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  present  discussion. 
The  various  departments  of  study  are  headed, ''  First,  Religion."  So 
there  is  no  idea  of  ignoring  or  in  any  way  depreciating  it.    I  subjoin 
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the  paragraph  relating  to  it : — ''  Religious  instruction  is  obligatory  for 
all  the  boarders,  to  whatever  class  they  belong.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  day  scholai*s  whose  parents  desire  it  are  admitted  to  Uie 
court»es  of  religious  instruction.  These  religious  courses  are  thence- 
forward obligatory  upon  them.  Independently  of  the  religions  in- 
struction given  to  the  boarders  and  day  scholars  together,  the  chaplain 
gives  to  the  boarders  regular  instruction  iu  the  chapel  of  the  college 
\lycee).  The  boarders  who  belong  to  the  various  reformed  churches, 
are  taken  to  their  own  chapel  to  assist  at  the  service  conducted  by  the 
French  or  the  English  minister  (as  the  case  may  be).  A  clergyman 
comes,  moreover,  every  Thursday  to  give  instruction  at  the  college.'* 
It  is  obvious  that  these  arrangements,  while  they  give  a  great  and 
even  an  unusual  prominence  to  the  religious  teaching  in  the  college, 
also,  in  effect,  put  a  broad  line  between  it  and  the  other  branches  of 
education  by  conducting  it  for  the  most  part  in  the  chapel.  And  in 
proportion  to  the  value  which  is  put  upon  definite  religious  instruction 
in  our  schools  will  surely  be  the  preference  for  this  solemn  and 
authoritative  method  of  imparting  it  over  the  slip-shod  sermonising  of 
half-educated  teachers  which  often  does  duty  for  a  Bible  class  in  our 
parochial  schools.  Moreover,  such  a  system  supplies  a  definite  duty 
to  the  clerg}'man  at  fixed  times  and  in  an  appointed  place,  which  is 
far  better  than  the  vague  and  too  often  nominal  superintendence 
"which  he  is  now  supposed  to  exercise.  I  need  hardly  confess  that  I 
feel  my  own  reasons  for  the  separation  of  religious  teaching  from  tiie 
rest  in  our  schools  to  be  solid,  and  my  reasons  for  not  separating  them 
to  be  somewhat  ideal;  still  I  repeat,  if  I  may  presume  to  sum  up 
what  I  have  alre^idy  said  at  too  great  length,  that  I  would  with  all 
deference  advise  those  who  wish  to  improve  and  extend  elementary 
education,  to  confine  themselves  at  present  to  denling  such  a  blow  at 
the  sectarianism  in  our  schools  as  is  struck  by  the  Conscience  Clause. 
The  public  mind  is  not  sufhciently  informed  to  take  in  the  arguments 
for  the  wider  plan  ;  it  is  not  yet  alive  enough  to  the  importance  of  it 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  them  quickly.  It  can  comprehend  the  plain 
plea  for  toleration  and  parental  authority.  The  Conscience  Clause 
may  be  a  temporary  measure,  a  provision  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise. Univerfcally  enforced  and  frankly  acted  on,  it  would,  1 
believe,  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  our  educational  progress,  and 
last  us  for  many  a  long  year,  without  exposing  us  to  the  united  outcry 
of  10,000  clergymen,  the  fright  of  the  religious  public,  and  the  wrath 
of  the  religious  press,  which  would  greet  the  proposal  of  the  purely 
secular  6>ystcm.  Let  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  next  scission  by  some  independent  member,  if 
the  government  decline.  There  can  be  no  cabinet  oppot^ition  to  it,  it 
is  plain,  for  geveral  of  its  hading  members  are  committed  to  its 
principle.  It  may  possibly  serve  as  the  final  touchstone  to  test  the 
harmony  of  the  present  llou.se  of  Commons  with  the  more  earnest 
mood  of  the  nation.  But  failing  this  appeal,  or  if  the  Conscience 
Clause  should  fail,  then  I  urge,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the 
friends  of  education  thenceforth  insist  that  the  state  shall  drop  all 
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recognition  of  religious  teaching  in  our  fichools,  shall  reject  all  attempts 
at  compromise  whatever,  shall  carry  out  with  a  firm  hand  a  compul- 
sory, if  need  be,  to  that  extent  a  gratuitous,  and  a  wholly  non-religious 
system  of  primary  instruction,  in  the  schools  supported  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  taxation  of  the  people. 


THE  HALF-TIME  SYSTEM. 


The  Half 'Tine   System  in    Schools.     By  the  EbT.  W.  N^ 

MOLESWOBTH,   M.A. 

I  HAVE  prepared  this  paper  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  whom  I  had  the  advantage  of  accompany- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  careful  and  laborious  inquiry  which  he  was 
engaged  in  making  into  the  condition  of  the  half-time  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochdale.  I  need  not  say  that  he  brought  to  that 
inquiry  not  only  the  care  and  accuracy  which  a  long  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  such  investigations  has  produced,  but  what  was  of  far 
higher  importance,  that  thoughtful  originality  and  clear  philosophical 
insight  by  which  he  is  pre-eminently  distinguished.  The  evidence 
adduced  on  that  occasion  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  which  all 
my  subsequent  observation  has  tended  to  confirm  :-^ 

1. — That  a  master  can  completely  exhaust  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren under  his  care  in  less  than  three  hours,  even  with  intervals  of 
repose. 

2. — That  a  manual  and  industrial  occupation  gives  a  great  advan- 
tage to  a  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

3. — That  the  half-time  system  has  caused  the  children  of  these  dis- 
tricts to  receive  an  education  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

4. — That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  half-time  schools  afford  a  much 
better  education  than  is  obtained  at  middle-class  schools  for  Is.,  Is.  6d., 
or  even  28.  a  week. 

5. — ^That  the  introduction  of  the  military  and  naval  drill  into  all 
schools  aided  by  the  state,  is  highly  desirable. 

These  propositions  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  and  illustrate 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

I.  Our  first  conclusion  vras,  that  a  master  can  completely  exhaust  the 
attention  of  the  children  under  his  care  in  less  than  three  hours, 
even  with  intervals  of  repose.  I  need  hardly  insist  on  the  importance 
of  this  question.  It  is  a  well-known  physiological  law  that  over- 
exertion in  childhood  produces  permanent  bad  results ;  that  phyfi>ical 
over-exertion  produces  chronic  bodily  prostration,  and  that  mental 
over-work  is  followed  by  permanent  intellectual  debility.    There  is 
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probably  no  one  who  now  listens  to  me  who  cannot  in  the  drcle  of 
his  own  acquaintance  point  to  some  one  or  more  individuals  who  have 
suffered  through  life  from  having  over-wrought  their  brains  at  school 
or  at  college ;  and  I  believe  that  many  instances  of  physical  and  men- 
tal infirmity  which  seem  inexplicable  may  be  traced  to  this 
cause.  As  the  primary  object  of  intellectual  education  is  to 
strengthen  the  mind,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  educator  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  tends  to  weaken  it,  and  therefore  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  push  our  instructions  so  far  that  their  result  should  be 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  It  is,  then,  quite  clear  that  if  we 
carry  our  instructions  habitually  up  to,  and  still  worse  if  we  carry 
them  beyond,  the  limits  of  profitable  attention,  we  are  not  simply 
wasting  the  time  of  the  master  and  the  pupil,  but  we  are  inflicting  a 
positive  injury  on  the  latter,  because  we  are  mentally  over-tasking 
him  and  producing  all  those  evil  effects  which  are  certain  to  follow 
from  mental  over-work.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  intellectual 
work  which  boys  can  perform  is  a  question  which  depends  on  their 
age,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  and  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  those  who  have  had  a 
large  number  of  children  under  their  care,  and  therefore  I  will  quote 
the  evidence  on  this  subject  of  masters  whose  experience  and  intelli- 
gence furnished  the  best  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  their  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Joshua  Bolton,  head  master  of  a  factory  school  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  attended  by  490  boys  and  girls,  states  that  it  is  not  onlv  his 
own  opinion,  but  the  common  opinion  of  school  teachers,  that  school 
time  in  such  schools  is  much  wasted  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
attention  cannot  be  sustained  after  the  first  hour.  Mr.  Joseph  Lang, 
master  of  the  Manchester  Model  Factory  School,  Bradford,  says,  **  it 
would  be  of  much  advantage  if  the  afternoon  hours,  at  least  of  book 
instruction,  were  reduced."  Mr.  Curtis,  master  of  the  British  School, 
Rochdale,  after  nineteen  years'  experience  in  that  school,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  James  Wrigley,  who  had  then  been 
for  fourteen  years  master  of  the  parochial  school  at  Rochdale,  at 
which  there  was  an  attendance  of  720  children,  of  whom  158  were 
girls,  and  who  had  had  under  his  tuition  between  7,000  and  8,000 
scholars,  testified  that  he  was  really  at  the  limits  of  profitable  atten- 
tion willi  two  hours  and  a  third,  but  considered  that  he  did  keep  up 
attention  during  that  time.  From  my  own  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wrigley, 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  power  he  possesses  of  keeping 
alive  the  attention  of  children ;  but  this  result  was  attained  by  the 
putting  forth  on  his  part  of  enormous  mental  and  physical  ezerdon, 
and  therefore  if  he  reached  the  limit  of  profitable  attention  in  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  a  less  energetic  and  painstaking  teacher 
would  probably  much  sooner  attain  it,  or  rather  would  maintain  a 
feebler  and  more  diluted  attention  during  the  same  period.  Mr.  Stottf 
the  pupil  and  able  successor  of  Mr.  Wrigley,  thinks  that  three  hoar^ 
school-time  in  the  morning  are  not  too  much,  but  that  in  the  anerooon 
they  most  decidedly  are.  On  this  point  he  speaks  very  confidentlj. 
Mr.  Lordy  the  head  master  of  a  school  averaging  280  scholan^  ( 
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very  clearly  and  confidentlj  not  only  his  opinion,  but  that  of  seyeral 
other  schoolmasters  with  whom  he  has  conversed  on  the  subject,  to  be 
"  that  any  master  may  keep  up  the  attention  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
with  the  higher  classes  of  scholars  by  having  short  lessons  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  subject.  With  long-time  children  two  hours  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  would  exhaust  the  power  of  volun* 
tary  attention." 

Many  teachers  think  that  they  keep  up  attention  for  a  much  longer 
period,  but  I  haveinyariably  found  that  a  little  cross-examination  brought 
them  to  admit  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Oldham,  the  master  of  my  own  school,  a  very  diligent,  able, 
and  intelligent  teacher,  was  strongly  disposed  to  contend  that  he  sus- 
tained the  attention  of  his  children  during  nearly  the  whole  of  school 
time,  which  extends  to  six  hours  in  the  summer,  and  five  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  winter.  But  I  drew  from  him  the  following  admission — ^that 
from  the  whole  school  time  we  must  deduct  forty  minutes  spent  in 
prayer  and  in  the  calling  of  the  roll ;  fifteen  minutes  in  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  twenty  minutes  in  examination  for  home  work,  thirty 
minutes  devoted  to  writing,  recreation  forty  minutes,  fifteen  minutes 
occupied  in  changing  lesson  books,  places  of  classes,  etc. ;  thus,  from 
the  six  summer  hours  of  school  work  we  must  deduct  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes  devoted  to  purposes  which  do  not  tax  the  attention  of 
the  children  at  all,  or  which  tax  it  very  lightly  indeed ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  remainder  left  of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is 
fully  admitted  that  attention  cannot  be  maintained  during  the  whole 
of  those  hours. 

I  dare  say  it  will  occur  to  many  that  the  operations  just  referred  to 
might  be  gone  through  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  my  hearers  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  blame  the  master 
for  not  going  through  them  more  rapidly.  I  cannot  join  in  this 
censure.  As  things  now  are,  they  could  not  be  performed  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  1  think  he  is  perfectly  right,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, not  to  hurry  them  over.  In  the  present  unenlightened  state 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  hours  cannot  be  shortened,  and 
it  is  much  better  that  these  operations  should  be  gone  through  delibe- 
rately than  that  the  brains  of  the  children  should  be  permanently 
debilitated  by  an  attempt  to  tax  their  attention  too  long.  When 
pliysiological  science  has  been  more  widely  diffused,  when  public 
o])inion  will  admit  of  the  shortening  of  the  school  hours,  when  the 
introduction  of  the  military  drill  has  made  all  movements  more  easy 
and  rapid,  the  time  devoted  to  these  operations  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  the  faculty  of  attention, 
like  every  other  mental  faculty,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved ; 
and  that  so  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  public  schools  attention  may 
bo  kept  up  without  danger  of  injury  for  a  longer  peiiod ;  but  we 
have  to  do  with  factory  schools,  in  which  this  faculty  has  not  been 
very  highly  developed,  and  in  which  the  children  rarely  remain 
beyond  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age. 

I  think  that  the  evidence  adduced  establishes  the  fact  that»  leaving 
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oat  indmdual  exceptions,  the  limit  of  profitable  attention  is  reached 
in  little  more  than  two  hours ;  and  that  which  is  not  profitable  is 
injurious,  and  often  permaneutly  injurious. 

11.  The  next  proposition  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  established^  bj 
our  investigations  was  that  a  mauual  and  industrial  occupation  gives 
a  great  advantage  to  a  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  To 
mj  mind  this  proposition  seems  almost  axiomatic.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  concentration  of  the  child's  mind  on  the  particular  detail  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  the  perception  he  must  have  of  the  connection 
of  that  detail  with  the  whole  of  the  business  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  the  communication  into  which  he  is  brought  with  persons  older 
and  more  experienced  tlian  himself  in  connection  with  his  work, 
must  tend  strongly  to  sharpen  and  develop  his  understanding,  and 
must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  lessons. 
In  short,  I  should  expect  beforehand  to  find  that,  all  things  being 
equal,  his  occupation  would  enable  him  to  make  as  much  progress  in 
three  hours  as  other  scholars  would  in  five  hours  and  a  half.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  these  expectations  are  confirmed  bj  the  evidence 
before  us.  There  is  one  circumstance  that  is  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  institution  of  such  a  comparison  as  I  propose  to  make,  which  is, 
that  in  most  of  the  schools  attended  by  factory  children,  the  fall- 
timers  are  generally  drawn  from  a  higher  class  than  the  half-timers, 
being  for  the  most  part  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  overlookers, 
etc.,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  under  much  better  home  influences  than 
the  others,  which  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  very  great  educational 
importance.  Nevertheless,  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  half-timers  is  strong  and  decisive. 

Mr.  George  Turner,  head  master  of  the  National  School,  Queenshead, 
Halifax,  says: — **It  is  commonly  believed  here,  though  apparently 
paradoxical,  that  the  short-timers  learn  as  much  as  the  day  scholars.** 
Mr.  William  Brantor,  National  Schools,  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  says : — 
"In  general  the  short-timers  are  superior  in  attainments  in  the  higher 
classes."  Mr.  George  Marsden,  head  master  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
T.  Bazley,  estimates  the  attainments  of  the  half-timers  at  about  five 
to  seven  as  compared  with  that  of  the  full  day  scholars.  Mr.  James 
Amos,  head  master  of  the  Ancoats  Lyceum  School,  Manchester,  states 
the  following  conclusive  facts: — '*!  find  that  the  half-timers  are  more 
intelligent  and  capable  of  learning,  and  that  relatively  they  attain  a 
higher  standard  in  the  subjects  taught.  Four  out  of  eight  pupil 
teachers  who  are  at  present  teaching  have  been  half-timers,  and  one 
who  had  gained  a  high  position  on  a  Queen's  scholarship  examination 
list,  had  been  a  half-timer.  One  of  the  half-timers  ranks  quite  in  the 
first  class  as  a  teacher.  The  half-time  scholars  are  more  orderly  and 
more  easily  managed  than  the  day  scholars,  and  by  coming  fresh  from 
work  in  the  afteri»oon  we  can  better  secure  their  atti-ntion.  I  have  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  admixture  of  industrial  occupation  tends  to 
make  the  scholars  industrious  in  the  school.  The  half-time  scholars 
do  not  trifle  or  waste  their  time  so  much  as  the  day  scholars.  The 
half-timers  set  to  their  writing  or  their  lessons  with  greater  earnest- 
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ness,  and  with  more  basiness-like  qualities."  Mr.  James  Daveoporty 
a  machine  maker  in  Rochdale,  employing  between  500  and  600  work- 
men, says : — '^In  my  experience  as  an  employer,  the  short-time  scholars 
are  decidedly  preferable  to  the  full-time  scholars,  or  those  who  have 
been  extensively  occupied  in  book  instruction.  I  find  the  boys  who 
have  had  the  half-time  industrial  training,  who  have  been  employed 
by  us  as  clerks  or  otherwise,  better  and  more  apt  to  business  than 
those  who  had  only  the  usual  school  teaching  of  persons  of  the  middle 
class,  and  who  came  to  us  with  premiums.  In  fact,  we  have  declined 
to  take  any  more  of  that  class,  though  they  offer  premiums.  They 
give  too  much  trouble  and  require  too  much  attention." 

III.  The  next  concluMon  to  which  the  evidence  which  came  before 
me  leads  is  that  the  half-time  system  has  caused  the  children  of  these 
districts  to  receive  an  education  which  they  certainly  would  not  have 
obtained  if  long  school  hours  had  been  required.  No  stronger  proof 
of  this  proposition  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  which  has  been  stated 
to  me  by  several  schoolmasters,  that  the  closing  of  a  factory  for  any 
time  is  invariably  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  almost  the  whole, 
if  not  absolutely  the  whole,  of  the  half-timers  attending  the  school 
from  that  factory,  and  that,  however  long  the  interval  may  be,  they 
are  sure  not  to  appear  in  the  school  ag^in  until  they  are  obliged  to 
return  in  order  to  obtain  employment. 

Another  fact  that  proves  the  same  thing  is  the  superior  number  of 
educated  persons  and  the  superior  mental  culture  of  those  persons 
^vho  are  employed  in  factories,  as  compared  with  colliers,  agricul- 
turists, machine  makers,  and  workmen  in  other  businesses  to  which 
the  half-time  system  has  not  been  applied.  And  yet  the  last  men- 
tioned business  is  one  which  is  far  more  calculated  to  exercise  and 
develop  the  mind  than  the  work  of  a  factory.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  those  who  labour  in  it  are,  as  a  class,  far  less  in- 
telligent, far  more  intemperate,  have  less  self-control  and  self-respect, 
and  are  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  factory  hands.  Wit- 
ness tiie  strikes  formerly  so  common  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades, 
but  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  employments  to  which  the  half- 
time  system  has  not  been  extended.  If  these  things  are  so — and  I 
would  submit  that  they  cannot  be  denied — then  it  follows  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  half-time  system  should  be  introduced  into 
all  other  trades  and  occupations  to  which  it  is  by  possibility  applicable, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

IV.  Another  fact  that  was  clearly  elicited  in  the  course  of  our 
inquines  was,  that  as  a  general  rule  the  half-time  schools  afford  a 
much  better  education  for  2d,  and  4d.  a  week  than  is  obtained 
by  the  middle-class  for  l5..  Is.  fid.,  or  even  2«.  a  week.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Oldham,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  gives  this 
testimony  :  — "  My  experience  generally  is,  that  children  who 
come  to  my  school  after  having  attended  a  middle-class  school 
are  very  inferior  to  our  own  children  in  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  the  other  subjects  which  form  a  part  of  our 
routine;  probably  they  have  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  other 
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branches  of  instniction  which  we  do  not  profess  to  teach,  but  of  their 
proficiency  in  these  respects  I,  of  course,  have  no  knowledge.** 
Similar  testimony  was  given  in  conversation  by  most  of  the  mastem 
whose  schools  I  have  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Chadwick ;  bat  as 
this  was  not  a  point  to  which  his  investigations  were  specially  directed, 
it  did  not  form  part  of  their  printed  evidence.  It  must  be  quite  evident 
that  no  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  Latin  and  other  languages  can 
atone  for  the  want  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations  may  have  done  much  towards  removing  the 
state  of  things  I  have  described.  M  r.  Oldham's  evidence,  obtained  within 
the  few  last  weeks,  leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion ;  so  does  the  evidence 
recently  given  before  the  Public  School  Commissioners,  in  which  master 
after  master  testified  to  the  want  of  preparation  in  the  respects  jast 
mentioned  of  children  admitted  into  public  schools  from  middle-class 
schools,  and  ascribed  much  of  the  ignorance  which  was  shown  by 
their  pupils  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  properly  instructed  in 
those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  masters  of  a  public 
school  expect  to  find  communicated  to  their  scholars  before  they  come 
into  their  hands.  That  the  university  local  examinations  have  raised 
the  character  of  instruction  given  in  our  middle-class  schools  I  do  not 
dispute.  But  they  have  sometimes  tempted  masters  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  such  of  their  pupils  as  are  likely  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  examinations,  and  comparatively  to  neglect  those 
who  are  not ;  and  I  believe  that  the  elementary  teaching  of  the 
middle-class  schools  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  level  of  the  half-time 
school  standard.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  masters  whose 
schools  I  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Chadwick  testified,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  inferiority  of  the  preparation  of  boys  coming 
to  them  from  middle-class  schools  in  the  most  elementary,  and  there* 
fore  the  most  essential,  branches  of  knowledge. 

V.  But  on  no  point  was  there  more  unanimity  or  a  more  hearty 
response  to  our  inquiries  than  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of 
the  military  drill.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  since  that  period  succeeded  in 
some  degree  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  the  question  ;  but  at  that  period  it  was  a  new  idea,  and  made  a 
great  impression. 

Before  referring  to  the  evidence  piven,  let  me  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  see  its  efifects 
on  the  individual,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  drilled  with  the 
undrilled  man.  The  contrast  between  Hyperion  and  the  Satyr  is 
not  more  striking  than  that  between  the  country  bumpkin  and  the 
firm,  erect,  respectful,  and  self-respecting  carriage  and  demeanour  of 
the  same  person  after  he  has  been  thoroughly  disciplined  by  the 
military  drill.  Nor  is  the  gaiu  confined  to  the  exterior,  for  in  virtue 
of  that  mysterious  correlation  which  exists  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  erect  bearing  of  the  body  betoken*?,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  promotes  intellectual  correctness  and  moral  uprightness.  If, 
again,  we  look  at  the  social  bearings  of  the  question,  we,  of  course. 
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muBt  admit  that  the  elevation  of  individuals  involves  the  elevation  of 
the  society  of  which  those  individuals  are  the  component  units. 
Besides,  in  many  of  our  industrial  operations,  the  combination  of 
many  workers  in  effecting  the  same  object  is  more  and  more  required, 
and  in  such  cases  that  power  of  acting  in  masses  whicli  the  military 
drills  confers  is  found  to  be  invaluable.  The  discipline  and  order 
which  prevail  in  military  operations  require  also  to  be  introduced 
into  our  civil  operations,  and  the  want  of  them  is  more  and  more 
felt.  In  an  undrilled  population  the  employers  of  labour  look  in  vain 
for  men  who  know  how  to  command  or  how  to  obey — men  who  can 
combine  firmness  with  gentleness  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience 
with  freedom  on  the  other — men  who  practically,  and  we  may  say 
almost  instinctively,  feel  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  what  is  due  to 
others,  and  know  how  to  exact  the  one  and  accord  the  other.  But 
above  all,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  drill  would  be  highly 
valuable.  Look  at  the  sums  which  have  been  spent,  look  at  the  sums 
which  have  been  wasted,  in  defensive  precautions  against  invasion. 
If  the  children  of  all  our  schools  were  all  well  drilled  we  should 
have  a  population,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  able,  if  requisite,  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  who,  having  been 
drilled  from  their  earliest  years,  would  make  better  soldiers  than  those 
who  had  been  drilled  at  a  later  period  of  their  lives.  What  enemy 
would  think  of  invading  this  country  if  we  could,  in  case  of  need, 
pour  down  an  army  of  three  or  four  millions  of  men  to  aid  the 
regular  troops  at  any  point  that  might  be  menaced?  As  for  the 
danger  of  the  power  thus  conferred  being  used  against  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  we  have  learned  little  indeed  during  the  last 
few  'years  if  we  do  not  know  that  the  ever-increasing  attachment 
which  the  people  have  during  those  years  manifested  to  those  institu- 
tions, is  based  on  a  feeling  of  their  value,  and  that  as  long  as  those 
institutions  continue  to  be  improved,  se  long  will  that  attachment 
continue  to  increase,  and  so  long  will  the  arms  of  the  people  be 
employed  for  their  defence  and  support,  rather  than  for  their  injury 
and  destruction.  Few  things,  I  am  convinced,  would  more  strongly 
tend  to  make  our  operatives  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  or 
to  foster  their  attachment  to  our  laws  and  institutions — few  things 
would  more  effectually  promote  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  or  give 
security  to  the  country — than  the  introduction  of  the  military  or 
naval  drill  into  all  schools  aided  by  the  State. 

These  views  receive  ample  confirmation  from  the  evidence  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  I  need  only  refer  my  hearers  to  that 
evidence  in  order  that  they  may  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point.  I 
cannot  better  summarise  it^  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Cliadwick,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  question,  and  to  the  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  government  and  the  public  to  its  surpassing  importance : — 
"The  subject  may  be  considered  with  exclusive  reference  either, 
(1)  to  the  future  personal  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil,  on  the 
assumption  that  his  future  career  will  be  entirely  in  civil  life ;  or. 
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(2)  to  the  interests  of  the  Dation.  In  regard  to  the  first  topic,  the 
welfare  of  the  pupil  in  civil  life,  the  ca?e  may  be  establLihed  by 
practical  cviilence  on  th**se  special  prounds  : — Educational.  That  it 
\a  proved,  on  the  experience  of  wjiat  is  calh^d  the  half-time  system, 
and  of  well-conducted  schools  where  the  drill  is  alrendy  introduced 
in  combination  witli  industrial  training,  that  tlie  tuition  durius  the 
re  lured  hours  of  book  instruction  is  at  least  as  eflFective  as  in  schools 
where  the  full  time  is  exclusively  occupied  in  book  instruction. 
That  it  is  proved  that  the  time  of  sedentary  occupation  in  schools  is 
generally  prolonged  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  profitable 
attention,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  their  mentriK  as  well  as  bodily 
improvement,  that  time  must  be  reduced.  That  for  occupation 
of  the  time  taken  from  book  instruction,  sysfcmatised  drill  should  be 
introduced,  on  these  several  gronntls  :  a.  Sanitary  :  That  the  drill  is 
good  (and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite)  for  correction  of 
congenital  bodily  defects  and  taint-^,  with  which  the  young  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  especially  the  young  of  the  poorer 
town  population,  are  affected ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  the 
climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the  naval  drill,  and 
swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exorcises 
of  the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked 
by  boys,  h,  floral  :  That  the  systcmatised  drill  gives  an  early 
initiation  to  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  discipline,  viz : 
duty.  Older,  obeliencc  to  C'»rainan«l,  seif-restraint,  punctuality, 
patience,  c.  Economical  :  that  it  is  proved,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, by  makini;  the  joints  supple,  rendering  the  action  prompt 
as  well  as  easy,  by  gi\  in;i  pronififitude  in  concurrent  and  punctual 
action  with  others,  to  add,  at  a  trifliFjg  expense,  to  the  elHciency  and 
productive  value  of  the  pupils,  as  labourers  or  as  foremen  in  after 
life. 

*■  On  the  second  chief  topic,  ns  regards  the  interests  of  the  nation: 
that  the  general  introduction  of  the  drill  is  called  for,  and  will  be  of 
the  same  use  as  it  war?  of  old.  in  the  parochial  training  to  the  use  of 
the  bow,  and  on  practical  evi<levce  of*  oificers  engaged  in  the  drill,  it 
is  proved — That  the  niilit  «ry  and  naval  drill  is  more  effectively  and 
])i*rma!iently  taught  in  the  infantile  an<l  juvenile  stages  than  in  the 
adolescent  or  adult  stages.  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most 
C'-onomically,  as  not  interfering  with  productive  labour,  and  that 
thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and  military  drill  at 
\\fL  p«=*r  week  per  head,  as  cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juve- 
nile population  may  be  drilled  completely  in  the  juvenile  stage,  as 
economically  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught  imp»*rfectly  on 
recruiting  are  in  the  adult  stngc;  and  that  for  teaching  the  drill,  the 
services  of  retired  drill  Serjeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  military 
oflicors  and  pensioners,  may  be  h  d  economically  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Tliat  the  mi  Idle  and  hiL»hcr  class  schools  should  have,  in 
addition  to  the  foot  drill,  the  cavalry  drill,  which  the  parents  of  that 
class  of  pupils  may  afford.  That  tiio  drid.  when  made  generally  pre- 
valent will  eventually  (without  su])cr2:eding)  accomplish,  in  a  wider 
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and  better  manner,  the  object  of  volunteer  corps  and  of  yeomanry, 
which,  AS  interrupting  productive  occuf)ations,  now  becoming  more 
absorbing,  is  highly  expensive,  rendering  all  volunteer  forces  depen- 
dent on  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually  comparatively  inetfective.  That 
the  juvenile  drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects 
even  of  the  militia.  That  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidence  in 
military  efficiency,  and  will  spread  a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better 
order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service ;  will  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  force,  whether  naval  or  military,  and 
will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive  force  than 
by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in  public  view.  And,  finally,  that 
the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead  of  being  an 
expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  power  arid  value  of  the 
labour  of  the  country." 
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Oxford  Extension.    By  the  Ret.  James  Rumset,  M.A. 

TO  bring  a  subject  of  apparently  so  local  an  interest  and  so  privi- 
leged an  adjudication  as  "Oxford  Extension"  before  a  Department 
of  an  Association  so  large  in  its  range  as  this,  might  require  some 
special  excuse  and  apology,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  object  and 
intent  of  my  paper  will  be  to  show  that  the  extension  of  the  univer- 
sity is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  and  that  the  local  and  narrow 
aspect  which  has  been  generally  taken  of  it  is  the  main  and  fatal 
cause  of  the  failure  hitherto  of  all  attempts  to  promote  the  real 
extension  which  we  desire. 

The  object  of  extension  lias  been  implicitly  assumed  to  be  one  to 
benefit  only  certain  classes,  or  to  serve  the  ends  of  only  one  vocation 
— I  mean  especially  the  education  of  the  clergy.  When,  at  an 
important  meeting,  touching  one  special  scheme  for  Oxford  ex- 
tension, held  last  year,  some  speakers,  eminent  in  literature  and 
science,  were  pressing  for  such  an  enlargement  and  modification  of 
the  collegiate  system  as  would  benefit  men  preparing  for  the  law 
and  medicine ;  a  reply  was  heard — "  We  want  more  clergy  ;  we 
don't  want  more  attorneys  and  apothecaries !  " 

The  remark  had  some  place  in  reference  to  a  scheme  then  before 
that  meeting,  but  no  place  whatsoever  in  refiTence  to  Oxford  ex- 
tension. The  work  of  Oxford  is  not  the  mere  production  of 
clergy  or  professional  men  solely,  but  the  training  of  Englishmen — 
men  of  business,  public  men,  no  less  than  others. 

The  heart  of  Oxford  is  for  England,  as  is  her  mission.  England 
can  help  her  now  to  do  her  work  ;  the  demand  will  evoke  supply. 

And  1  know  not  what  fitter  place  to  speak  of  Oxford  extension  for 
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Encrlond,  than  before  Buch  a  concentration  of  the  mind  and  intelligenee 
of  England,  as  this  Association  in  Manchester  now  presents. 

The  extension  of  Oxford  is  nothing  less  than  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  national  education — an  education  acting  directlj  on  the 
civilising  caste,  indirectly  upon  all.  And  any  view  of  Oxford  which 
allows  a  final  satisfaction  in  a  narrower  work  than  this,  is  unworthy 
both  of  Oxford  and  of  England. 

I.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  two  limitations  and  narrowed  aspects  of 
Oxford  extension  which  have  hitherto  impeded  and  vitiated  the  free 
and  full  facing  of  the  question  ;  and  I  do  so,  not  because  of  their 
concentration  on  a  special  phase  of  extension  (for  this  is  a  practical 
thing),  but  because  the  concentration  has  been  such  an  one  as  to 
exclude  that  general  estimate  of  the  office  of  Oxford,  which  estimate 
is  indispensable  to  the  extension  she  requires. 

(1.)  It  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  a  question  of  education  of 
clergy;  and  here,  without  denying  the  need  existing  for  a  much 
more  special  training  towards  their  office  and  work  than  has  often 
been  the  case,  I  yet  may  fearlessly  say  that  this  special  training  is  a 
very  distinct  thing  from  placing  them  for  four  years  before  ordination 
under  an  isolated  social  and  educational  s^'stem.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  if  our  priesthood  were  ever  to  come  to  be  so  narrowly 
and  so  exclusively  reared  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  came  to  be 
gathered  into  a  separate  college  or  hall  for  clerical  training,  they 
would  lose  the  very  discipline  which  should  mark  off  an  English 
priest  as  essentially  fitted  for  his  work  and  life  as  a  citizen — a 
narrowness  would  result  in  his  view  and  habit,  which  would  by  no 
means  imply  or  guarantee  a  higher  sanctity  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  but  one  which  might  render  him  less,  instead  of  more  able  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  which  a  minister  must  meet,  and  less  able 
to  understand  and  even  to  sympathise  with  those  fellowmen  to  whose 
benefit  he  devotes  his  life.  And  these  remarks,  while  they  do  not  at 
all  ipjnore  many  possible  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  institution 
of  clerical  colleges  or  halls,  yet  may  show  that  even  the  purpose 
which  they  aim  at  is  not  so  surely  thus  attained  as  to  warrant  the 
foundation  of  such  institutions  being  held  to  satisfy,  even  for  a  time, 
the  demand  for  and  aims  of  university  extension. 

(2.)  iUit  a  second  frequent  and  often  unconscious  limitation  of 
Oxford  extension  is  of  a  very  different  kind,  although  accidentally 
coincident.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  me  witness,  that  whenever 
extension  is  mentioned,  almost  instinctively  the  hearer  thinks  of 
some  cheapening,  some  lowering  of  cost,  some  accommodation  to 
veiy  limited  incomes,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  result  is  the  birth 
of  some  scheme  of  an  eleemosynary  nature,  and  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
institution  of  poor  men's  halls,  frugal  mens*  halls,  cheap  colleges, 
and  the  like. 

Long  experience  (an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years*  resi- 
dence in  and  observation  of  Oxford,  including  a  residence  as  an 
independent  M.A.  in  three  different  societies)  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
expediency  and  final  well  working  of  a  poor  man's  college  in  Oxford. 
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It  is  an  artificial  and  an  ostentatious  expedient.  It  will  defeat  its 
own  ends,  and  check  rather  than  fulfil  real  Oxford  extension.  The 
labelled  **  frugal"  man  will  not  be  in  a  fair  position,  and  the  pau- 
perised will  often  not  be  the  poor.  Artificial  distinctions  often  do 
more  than  transitory  and  superficial  harm,  and  they  sooner  or  later 
bring  their  own  Nemesis. 

But  the  object  aimed  at  by  such  institutions  is  as  important  and 
good  as  the  means  are,  I  think,  questionable ;  and  it  will  be  my  busi- 
ness, in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  suggest  an  alternative  for  the 
means  I  have  ventured  to  question. 

II.  But  having  now  spoken  of  the  mode  in  which  the  consideration 
of  Oxford  extension  has  of  late  been  habitually  narrowed,  I  have  now 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  itself,  and  to  say  plainly  why  Oxford  is  yet 
so  far  from  fulfilling  its  office  to  England  as  it  is ;  in  other  words, 
why  we  number  by  hundreds  instead  of,  as  once,  by  thousands. 

Oxford,  it  is  undeniable*,  has  now  a  wealth  of  educational  force, 
such  as,  perhaps,  it  never  before  had.  It  has  now  a  variety  and 
range  in  its  resources  hitherto  unsupplied.  Why,  then,  while  popu- 
lation has  doubled,  and  when  money  is  at  command  for  money's 
worth,  why  are  the  numbers  of  Oxford  what  they  arc  ?  Why  are 
not  more  young  Englishmen  brought  within  the  range  of  Oxford 
education  and  discipline,  andjnto  contact  with,  and  under  influence  of, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  professoriates  in  Europe  ? 

You  will  find  that  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  there  are  three  causes 
which  deter  fathers  and  guardians  from  sending  their  sons  and  wards 
to  Oxford. 

i.  Oxford  is  full.  There  is  no  room.  The  colleges  have  some  of 
them  their  lists  overcharged  for  three  or  four  years.  The  halls,  even 
as  a  general  rule,  are  full ;  some  to  overfiowing. 

ii.  Oxford  expense  is  vague  and  indefinite. 

iii.  Oxford  education  is  rather  a  social  luxury  than  an  education 
proper. 

To  remove  these  objections  is  to  extend  Oxford.  I  will  take  them 
in  order. 

In  order  to  meet  the  first  difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  a 
system  of  licensed  lodgings,  and  to  have  young  men  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  city,  under  some  form  of  university  police;  members, 
indeed,  of  the  university,  but  mere  nominal  members  of  a  college. 

But,  since  the  advantages  of  Oxford  are  twofold,  (1.)  its  university 
privileges ;  (2.)  its  collegiate  life ;  I  say,  no  extension  of  one  without 
the  other  is  what  we  need:  and  that,  since  a  hundred  men  can  live 
better  together  than  separately ;  since  nine  out  of  every  twelve  lads 
need  something  more  than  license  to  attend  professors'  lectures  ;  and 
since  not  three  out  of  every  twelve  young  men  would  be  advantaged 
by  being  left  to  a  mere  lodging-house  system  in  Oxford,  this  remedy 
is  not  the  remedy  required. 

We  want  the  community  of  college  life  in  its  true  form,  but  we 
want  it  also  accommodated  to  our  present  social  condition.  We  want 
men  to  be  received  at  Oxford  into  institutions,  giving  them  aU  the 
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benefit  both  of  collegiate  and  of  uniyersity  life;  and  this  without 
labelling,  without  artificial  distinction  marking  them  off  from  the 
other  stiidcntH,  without  any  ostentation  of  forced  (and  often  false) 
frugality,  but,  which  is  far  more  to  the  purpose,  with  a  certainty  that 
they  shall  neither  be  overcharged  nor  neglected. 

In  thin,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  break  down  monopoly  is  the 
true  charity — to  allow  full  and  fair  play  for  the  working  of  the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  true  justice^ — ^and  justice  the  true 
generosity. 

Now  surely  twenty  weeks'  term-keeping  in  a  year  need  not  be  very 
coptly.  Residence  for  half-a-year,  or  even  longer,  under  a  common 
roof,  with  good  tutorial  supervision,  need  not  be  so  expensive  as  to 
necessitate  the  alternative  of  either  going  to  a  poor  man's  college  or 
being  liable  to  needless  expensiveness,  if  not  overcharge,  elsewhere. 

I  am  very  far  from  admitting  that  there  is  now  at  Oxford  any 
room  for  veiy  serious  complaint  against  college  expenses — 1.«.,  the 
necessary  expenses — although  I  may  admit  at  times  a  degree  of 
va<{ueiie:^s  and  indefniiteness  whioh  I  think  worse  than  costliness. 
Still,  I  am  on  this  occasion  freed  from  the  duty  of  eulogising  as 
they  deserve  the  excellent  arrangements  now  exi^^ting  in  so  many 
colleges  and  halls,  because,  as  tliey  are  lull,  our  question  is  not  what 
are  the  merits  of  existing,  but  what  are  the  desired  conditions  of 
new  institutions. 

And  here  I  say,  use  freely  the  experience  wliich  the  managers  of 
gooil  boarding-houses  and  cluhs  have  brought  elsewhere  to  bear,  to 
ettect  a  real  and  not  a  mere  labi»llcd  or  stilted  economy.  What  can 
be  done  sensibly  and  ri;:hteou:?ly  elsewhere  can  be  done  at  Oxford,  if 
the  same  machinery  be  used. 

Bur,  be  it  remembered,  the  real  costliness  of  Oxford  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  recognised  college  expenses  as  in  the  habits  of  conven- 
tional and  often  absurd  expenditure  in  the  private  and  social  life  of 
the  "  men."  And  the  cure  for  this  is  not  the  institution  of  a  caste  or 
distinctive  class  of  **  poor  students." 

Personal  influence,  the  thorough  living-together  of  seniors  and 
juniors,  must  do  much  more  than  it  has  before  this  evil  can  be 
corrected,  and  this  very  mainly  in  the  discouragement  and  prevention 
of  debt.  Also  a  true  regimental  mess  system,  mutatis  mutandis, 
may  be  invoked  with  ad\antagc,  and,  skilfully  adapted,  may  bear  both, 
on  habits  of  economy  and  not  less  towards  a  truer  refinement  and 
civilization  in  the  social  life. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  cause  which  deters  parents 
and  guardians  from  sending  their  sons  or  wards  to  Oxford,  and  this 
brings  me  from  financial  and  domestic  matters  to  those  which  arc 
strictly  educational. 

The  objection  existing  is  this — "After  all,  Oxford  education  is  but 
a  *S(.ciMl  Inxury,*  and  gives  no  quid  jno  quo,  *  Time  is  money,'  says 
the  father;  *sliow  me  that  my  lad  will  be  a  better  or  abler  man,  and 
he  shall  come  to  you.' " 

The  professoriate  of  Oxford  is  at  this  present  time  one  accommo- 
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dated  to  meet  the  training  of  men  for  almost  every  calling  in  life. 
But  in  order  to  utilise  the  professoriate,  the  one  "missing  link"  must 
be  supplied  which  shall  bind  together  the  tutorial  and  professorial 
action.  This  h&s  hitherto  been  wanting — this  is  the  great  desideratum. 
A  number  of  sub-professors  will  not  do  it ;  tutorial  influence  must 
be  personal  and  intramutal ;  and  the  young  men  must  be  held  and 
kept  in  contact  with  the  professoriate.  The  tuition  in  our  new 
institutions  must  shape  itself  to  this  end,  and  the  method  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Expert  teachers,  teachers  apt  to  teach  in  each  several  faculty, 
men  who  have  made  teaching  their  art  and  success,  men  chosen  and 
fetched  from  whatever  body  or  place  in  England,  within  or  without 
the  university,  should  be  employed  ;  men  to  be  approved  in  each 
department  or  even  selected  and  recommended  by  professors — these 
are  the  agents  for  this  work,  if  we  ever  mean  to  utilise  the  professors' 
lectures,  and  to  dovetail  our  collegiate  into  our  university  system. 
And 

2.  (Which  is  no  leas  important),  in  the  direction  of  the  education, 
in  the  allotment  and  distriimtion  of  pupils  to  teachers,  we  must  aim 
not  at  the  mere  fulfilling  of  a  college  or  uuiversiiy  routine,  but  at  the 
development  of  the  very  various  capacities  and  the  several  mental  life 
of  the  students,  in  a  word,  at  the  farming  them  intellectually  to  the  best 
account.  To  do  this  well,  men  must  make  education  their  work,  their 
art.  None,  who  tor  whatsoever  reason,  do  not  do  this,  can  ever 
attain  either  the  "diagnosis'*  or  skill  requisite  for  great  success  in 
what  is  one  of  the  very  highest  and  rarest  arts,  but  which  by  a 
popular  delusion  or  barbaric  tradition  has  been  too  often  assumed  to 
be  within  any  man's  powers  who  happens  to  have  "read  his  subject," 
or  taken  a  class,  and  who  has  for  a  while  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
teach. 

In  education  in  England,  we  have  too  generally  neglected  the  study 
of  vocation  ;  and  by  a  set  uniform  routine  produced  artificial  stupidity, 
rather  than  expanded  mental  life. 

A  lad  who  could  never  become  a  classical  philologer,  may,  if 
rightly  handled,  be,  if  not  an  eminent,  at  least  a  sound  student  of  his- 
tory or  law ;  the  brain  which  will  tell  best  on  abstract  mathematical 
work,  may  be  met  with  side  by  side  with  one  whose  sphere  can  only 
be  in  art,  or,  perhaps,  in  mechanics  propet*.  And  no  undisperning 
routine  can  here  meet  what  is  meant  by  education. 

Let  me  ask  ynu  not  to  lose  the  breadth  of  this  general  view  if  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  I  take  one  particular  instance  to  show 
what  1  mean.  Out  of  a  hundred  students,  1  may  find  some  dozen 
young  men  who  will  if  properly  handled  make  real  progress  in  phy- 
siology and  chemistry.  I  would  have  them,  from  the  very  first,  kept 
in  contact  with  the  lectures  of  such  men  as  a  Kolleston  or  a  Brodie, 
by  means  of  an  expert  intramural  teacher,  whose  business  it  is  to 
utili:se  the  professors'  lectures,  and  make  the  students  profitable 
attendants  at  these  courses. 

I  would  not  leaye  the  physiology  and  chemistry  until  the  close  of 
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the  academical  career,  nor  leave  the  young  men  unassisted  in  their 
work  with  professors.  The  minimum  of  classics  required  for  degree 
must  be  thoroughly  done.  It  is  our  best  gymnastic  for  all  other  work  ; 
and  if  schoolmasters  will  do  their  duty  and  not  throw  on  us  their 
work,  this  need  caase  no  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  deploring  how  often,  both  in  school  and 
after,  care  is  taken,  system  is  adapted,  teaching  is  focussed  and  con- 
centruted  on  "show  cases"  for  competitive  examination,  while  the 
average  mind  is  neglected,  the  slower  developments  unheeded,  who 
may  yet  afterwards  often  do,  even  in  mental  history,  the  greater 
work. 

I  now  sum  up.  Let  room  be  given  in  new  institutions,  in  Oxford, 
for  young  men  in  any  numbers  to  be  admitted,  not  left  to  wander  and 
cater  among  the  lodging-letters  of  the  city,  not  forced  into  a  dia- 
tiuctive  class,  but  domiciled  where  they  can  have  the  civilisation  of 
a  true  ccenobium,  and  have  full  and  free  play  to  use  their  own  pecu- 
niary means  to  good  advantage,  secured  against  a  badly-managed 
commissariat,  certain  to  have  their  money's  worth  for  their  money, 
enabled  and  encouraged  to  use  their  own  voluntary,  not  forced 
economy,  with  profit  if  they  will;  and  all  this,  without  labelling  them 
as  poor  students,  model  students,  frugals,  and  the  like.  Let  them  then 
bo  supplied  with  efficient  and  skilled  tutorial  supervision,  and  Oxford, 
free  from  artificial  drawbacks,  will  double  her  numbers.  Men  who 
love  England  and  love  Oxford,  desire  and  will  work  for  this  end. 

The  memorial  college,  which  is  now  in  contemplation  in  honour  of 
a  name  dear  to  the  firesides  iu  Christian  England,  will  do  much, 
doubtless.  But  it  is  far  from  all  we  require,  for  extension  must  be 
free  and  self-supporting.  Endowments  are  sooner  or  later  the  sub- 
jects of  spoliation  and  misuse.  True  extension  needs  not  artificial 
and  forced  ?u3tentation. 

A  provision  exists,  at  present  unused  but  formerly  sanctioned,  which 
points  out  our  immediate  practical  method.  Any  member  or  members 
of  convocation,  of  whose  character  and  ability  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt,  may  by  statute  obtain  the  license  of  the  university  to  open  a 
place  of  reception. 

What  is  nominally  a  "Private  Hall "  should  be  "  private"  in  nothing 
but  this,  that  it  is  governed  and  guided  by  men  unendowed  and  un- 
fettered, men  whose  work  and  success  is  the  condition  of  their  post, 
men  who  are  there  not  as  members  of  a  corporate  society  of  which 
education  is  but  an  accidental  accessory  secondary  object,  but  also  are 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  education.  And  be  the  places  of  reception 
called  what  you  will,  '*  Clubs,"  "  Halls," ''  Houses,"  '*  Colleges,"  itis  the 
reality  and  excellence  of  their  work  which  will  soon  win  them  prestige. 
Some  of  our  most  distinguished  colleges  have  borne  at  one  time  the 
name  of  hall  (there  is  a  "  House  "  even  now  not  unknown),  and  they 
have  been  developments  of  perhaps  one  single  energetic  worker,  one 
devoted  lilo. 

In  order  to  provide  bases  of  operation,  let,  if  you  please,  even 
Joint  Stock  Companies  come  in  to  meet  fairly  the  emergency ;  and 
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let  them  charter  houses  capable  of  extension,  as  readily  as,  in  other 
places,  they  have  chartered  ships  or  hotels.  Let  the  agents  in  the 
education  be  free  Irom  any  entanglement  with  the  property.  Let  the 
buildings  or  funds  be  held  solely  by  trustees — and  let  the  principab 
or  masters  be  entirely  clear  from  the  possible  suspicion  even  of 
interest  in  a  speculation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  crisis 
is  a  most  important  one — the  opening  golden ;  and  that  comparatively 
little  risk  is  needed  to  develop  and  increase  the  demand  which  even 
now  exists  unsatisfied.  r»ut,  whether  by  private  funds  or  by  an 
"  association,"  the  opening  is  made  and  utilised,  it  is  one,  which,  if 
rightly  used,  must  amply  repay  risk  and  outlay ;  only  be  sure  that 
success  will  depend  upon  the  soundness  and  breadth  of  the  principles 
on  which  we  work. 

To  train  young  men,  towards  whatever  form  of  action,  in  quamcunque 
voces  artem^  to  educate,  that  is,  properly  so  called, — to  do  this  with- 
out artificial  or  unreal  distinctions, — to  give  both  to  richer  and  poorer 
their  true  and  fair  play,  if  they  choose  to  qualify  for,  and  come  to 
Oxford, — to  do  this  without  any  premature  recognition  of  caste  or 
class,  to  remove  from  the  way  of  all  (be  they  richer  or  poorer)  any 
artificial  impediments  which  may  at  present  exist,  either  blocking 
their  entrance  altogether,  or  so  hampering  them  when  admitted,  as  to 
check  and  hinder  their  using  to  the  best  advantage  such  means  and 
resources  as  they  themselves  possess, — to  secure  them,  when  entered, 
against  a  mismanaged  commissariat,  against  unintelligible  tariffs, 
agianst  the  peculations  of  servants  and  lodging-keepers,  against 
general  neglect,  and,  if  I  may  say,  against  a  mere  drifting  of  an 
unguided  and  unsteered  life, — to  give  them  liberty  and  help  to  have, 
to  use,  and  to  hold,  any  and  all  the  advantages  which  our  university 
is  now  so  peculiarly  able  to  afford, — these,  and  none  others,  are  the 
true  ends  and  aims  of  an  '*  Oxford  Extension."  * 


♦  The  foUowiog  extract  fh)m  the  Saturday  Review  of  October  20,  on  "  Middle 
Class  Morality,"  is  so  important  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  truths  advanced 
in  this  paper,  that  we  add  it  as  a  note ; — 

**  Whence  comes  it,  that  the  number  of  stadents  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
remains  comparatively  stationary,  while  the  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  has 
been  increasing  in  sach  gigantic  proportionH?  The  universities  themselves 
abound  in  defects  and  excesses,  in  sios  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission,  and 
are  capable  of  vast  improvement  in  what  they  omit  to  teach,  in  what  they  do 
teach,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  teach.  But  this  alone  is  very  far  from 
accounting  for  the  comparative  apathy  with  which  the  opulent  middle  class 
regards  university  education.  This  apathy  is  only  a  type  of  their  feeling  towards 
all  the  higher  education.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  tradesmen  do  not  send  their 
sons  to  college,  because  college  training  hinders  the  promotion  of  practical  busi- 
ness habits.  If  this  be  the  case  the  tradesmen  must  be  great  blockheads,  or  clso 
they  would  scarcely  overlook  the  numbers  of  cases  in  which  an  old  firm  had  been 
lifted  out  of  the  rut,  and  carried  on  to  splendid  prosperity,  by  some  son  who  has 
a  double  first  at  Oxford." 
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The  Right  Hon.  Henbt  Austin  Bbuce,  M.P. 
Herbert  Birlet.  I  Robert  Gladstone. 


Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  |  Rev.  Canon  Richson. 
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Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  M.A.  I         J.  A.  Bremner. 
Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A.  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

Rev.  Kash  Stepuenson,  M.A.  |         G.  Richardson. 

This  Department  deals  with  the  Tarious  questioDS  relating  to  edacaiion, 
whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  classes  of  socie^. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment : — 

1. — By  what  means  can  the  impedimenta  to  the  Education  of  tbo 
Cliiidren   of   the  Manual  Labour  Class,  arising  from  the 
apathy  or  poverty  of  parents  and  the  claims  of  the  market 
for  labour,  be  most  effectually  removed  ? 
2. — Whiit  Central  and  Local  Bodies  are  best  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  and  administer  existing  Endowments  for  Educa- 
tion, and  what  i)0wers  and  facilities  should  be  given  to 
such  Bodies  ? 
3. — By  what  means  can  Education  be  most  effectually  extended  to 
the  smaller  Rural  Parishes  and  the  most  Destitute  Classes 
ill  large  towns? 
Tlio  folloAving  were  also  suggested  as  suitable  subjects  for  Voluntary 
Papers  : — 

1.— The  Religious  Difficulty. 

2. — The  Manchester  and  Salford  Local  Education  Bill. 
In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  On  the  Education  of  the  Manual   Labour  Class."     By  R.    S. 

Bartleet. 
"  Sixteen  Years'  Experience  of  a  System  of  Elementary  Education 
adapted  to  the   wants  of  the  masses  of  the  nation,  being  a 
brief  history  of  the   Glasgow   Secular    School."     By   John 
Mayer. 
"  The  Charity  School,  Greenock."    By  A.  J.  Black. 
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**  Ten  Years'  Experience  of  the  Manchester  Free  School."     By 

B.  Templar. 
**  Suggestions  on  Popular  Education."     By  C.  Belmont. 
**  Parochial  Libraries  for  Working  Men."     By  George  Harris. 
*' Jamaica:    its  Education   and   Educational   Foundations."     By 

Charles  Pluramer. 
**  Religion  an  Essential  Element  in  the  School  Education  of  the 

Poor."    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Toole. 
"Middle  Class  Education  in  Agricultural  and  Rural  Districts, 

with  Suggestions  of  a  Scheme  for  its  Extension."    By  Joho 

Jenkins. 
'*  On  the  Pressure  for  Emplo}'ment  among  Women  of  the  Middle 

Class,"     By  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
"  On  the  iniportance  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  Natural 

Science  as  a  fundamental  part  of  juvenile  education."     By 

John  Angell. 


TUE   EDUCATION   OP  THE   MANUAL   LABOUB   CLASS. 

By  what  means  can  the  Impediments  to  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Manual  Labour    Class ^  arising  from   the 
apathy  or  poverty  of  parents,  and  the  claims  of  the  Market 
for  Labour  J  be  most  effectually  removed  f 

In  addition  to  the,  papers^  by  Mr.  Bremner  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth| 
printed  at  pp.  307,  317  : —  '^* 

Mr.  R.  S.  BartLeit  read  a  paper  on  the  same  question.  He  con- 
sidered that  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  education  was  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  in  factories,  which  led  to  the  neglect  of 
their  children.  For  various  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  prohibit 
their  employment,  but  he  thought  that  by  curtailing  and  regulating 
their  hours  of  work,  they  might  be  enabled  to  devote  proper  attention 
to  their  children.  The  time  to  which  their  labour  should  be  limited 
was  from  8*30  a.m.  to  12*30  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4*30,  or 
5  p.m.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  (Messrs.  W.  Bartleet  & 
Sons,  Redditch,)  had  found  that  the  married  women  in  their  employ, 
if  allowed  to  work  by  the  piece,  produced  in  six  or  seven  hours  on 
this  plan,  nearly  as  much  as  if  they  had  toiled  through  the  full  factory 
hours.  For  children  of  a  lower  class,  in  a  bad  quarter  of  Redditch, 
he  had  established  a  free  school,  which  had  an  average  of  100  on  the 
books,  out  of  a  population  of  6,000.  The  condition  for  obtaining 
admission  was,  **  That  the  parents  or  guardians  were  able  to  satisfy 
the  managers  that  the  child  cannot  or  will  not  be  sent  to  any  other 
school."  The  school  was  open  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and, 
except  on  Saturday,  for  two  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the  mistress  was 
able  to  attend  to  other  duties,  <<  such  as  visiting  the  mothers,  making 
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clothes  for  the  children,  and  attending  to  a  clothing  and  shoe  clab  and 
penny  bank  for  the  children  connected  with  the  school,  to  which  the. 
parents  were  also   invited    to  contribute,  if  ever  so  little."     The_ 
teaching  was  limited  to  reading,  singing,  object  lessons,  exercises^' 
and  sewing  ;  the  object  of  the  limitation  being  to  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  the  parents  to  remove  them  to  better  schools,  to  be  taught 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Mater  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Sixteen  years'  Experience 
of  a  system  of  Elementary  Education  fitted  for  the  Wants  of  the 
Masses  of  the  Nation,  being  a  brief  History  of  the  Glasgow  Secular 
School."  The  only  system,  he  thought,  which  it  was  possible  to 
establish,  was  one  that  was  thoroughly  unsectarian  and  secular.  The 
Glasgow  Secular  School  was  instituted  in  the  year  1849,  about  the 
time  that  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  was  making 
some  anxious  efforts  to  get  Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
national  education.  A  similar  association  was  formed  in  Glasgow, 
and  amongst  its  most  prominent  members  were  the  late  Dr.  J.  P. 
Nichol,  Regius  Professor  of  astronomy  in  Glasgow  University  ;  Mr. 
McClelland,  a  well-known  member  of  this  Association  ;  and  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Cunliffe.  In  conjunction  with  some  of  their  fellow- 
workers,  they  set  up  a  school  in  Glasgow  to  give  a  practical  shape  to 
their  views.  It  was  believed  that,  on  account  of  the  great  preva- 
lence of  sectarianism  in  Scotland,  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
question  of  national  education  in  that  country  was  to  establish  a 
secular  system.  To  try  such  a  system  the  Glasgow  Secular  School 
was  ushered  into  existence.  In  commencing  the  school,  the  pro- 
moters had  to  bear  in  mind  that^  in  order  to  make  it  successful,  it 
must  come  into  competition  with  such  schools  as  were  designed  for 
the  children  of  the  industrial  classes,  which  at  the  time  were  al- 
most all  subsidised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
fees  to  be  charged  were  consequently  fixed  at  a  low  rate ;  yet,  if  the  in- 
struction imparted  was  to  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  required,  it  must  be  well  paid.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  school  must  contribute  largely  towards  its  sup- 
port^ for,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
used  in  the  school,  no  government  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Committee  of  Council.  During  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years 
that  the  school  has  existed,  it  had  sometimes  been  found  difficult  to 
obtain  subscriptions  on  such  a  liberal  scale  as  was  desirable,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  school  at  the  high  pitch  of  excellence  that  it  aimed  ac 
having.  The  school,  almost  since  the  first,  had  had  an  attendance  of 
from  160  to  200  pupils,  the  children  of  the  bettor  class  of  artisans 
of  various  sorts,  of  foremen,  commercial  travellers,  small  shopkeepers, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  warehousemen,  and  the  like.  The  fees,  varying 
from  14s.  to  8s.  per  quarter  for  all  branches  taught,  had  generally 
been  beyond  the  means  of  working  men  with  very  low  wages. 
Although  the  rate  of  wages  had  \Qvy  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  yeai*s,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the  schoolmaster 
had  enjoyed  a  like  simultaneous  benefit,  the  school  wages  paid  by  the 
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pupil  not  having  increased  in  a  like  ratio  with  the  wages  received  by 
his  parent.  For  some  time  after  the  school  was  established  it  was 
the  butt  at  which  were  thrown  many  opprobrious  epithets  hj  persona 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  to  have  acted  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion  which  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  teach.  "Godless,"  ** ungodly,"  infidel,"  were  terms  that 
were  not  uncommonly  used  by  clergymen  and  others  who  never 
visited  the  school  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  hear  with  their 
own  cars  whether  or  not  the  charges  brought  against  it  were  justified 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mothers,  who  were  more  easily  influenced 
than  the  stronger  sex,  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  school  a 
"  wide  berth,"  by  the  language  used  by  their  spiritual  guides  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  For  some  years,  however,  this  kind  of  opposition  seemed 
to  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  died  out ;  at  least  it  had  ceased  to 
manifest  itself  openly.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
the  Glasgow  Secular  School  and  its  catholic  nature  had  together 
commended  it  favourably  to  the  notice  of  many  parents  in  Glasgow. 
It  had  not  been  the  practice  to  make  inquiries  of  the  parents  sending 
pupils  as  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  former,  but  it  had  inciden- 
tally come  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  that  they  have  had  repre- 
sentatives from  families  of  almost  all  the  many  religious  persuasions 
that  Scotland  can  boast  of.  So  far  as  the  teachers  had  been  concerned^ 
no  pupil  had  known  anything  of  the  religious  upbringing  of  his  class- 
mate beside  him.  They  had  all  associated  together  on  a  common 
platform.  Acting  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Birkbeck  Schools 
in  London,  the  Williams  Secular  School,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
Manchester  Secular  School,  it  had  always  been  the  practice  in  the 
Glasgow  School  to  devote  a  pretty  large  amount  of  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  elements  of  science.  As  is  the  case 
in  most  well-conducted  schools,  object  lessons  had  been  systematically 
given  to  the  youngest  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
faculty  of  observation,  and  of  incidentally  leading  out  the  reasoning 
powers.  This  practice  had  not  ceased  with  the  removal  of  the  pupil 
from  the  infant  or  initiatory  department,  but  had  been  continued 
throughout  the  whole  school,  until  in  the  highest  class  systematic 
instruction  in  science  had  been  regularly  given  from  year  to  year. 
It  was  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  successful  teaching  of  science  in 
such  schools  as  the  one  under  notice  that-,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Play  fair  and  others,  the  government  was  induced,  in  the  year  1869, 
to  entrust  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  with  the  administration  of  certain  grants,  and 
the  superintcndance  of  a  scheme  for  enabling  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  themselves  with  science  instruc- 
tion. Tlie  Glasgow  Secular  School  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  scheme.  For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  this  valuable  and 
thorough-going  system  had  been  well  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  Secular  School,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  government  grant  in  aid  of  ecience,  the  teacher's  share  of  which 
during  that  time  has  been  of  great  use  in  supplementing  the  small 
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ordinary  echool  salarj,  which  was  small  becaase  no  public  aid  was 
granted  for  the  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupil?.  Another 
reason  why  the  system  had  been  well  worked  was,  that  it  accorded 
well  with  the  course  of  scientific  instruction  previously  adopted  ia 
the  school.  That  the  teaching  had  had  some  reality  in  it  might  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  examinations  held  ia 
May  last  mentioned  the  names  of  twenty  ''passed"  pupils  belonging  to 
the  Glasgow  Secular  School,  one  of  whom  succeetled  in  getting  into 
the  first  class,  although  he  was  not  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
With  Professor  Huxley  as  the  examiner  in  zoology,  there  must  Lave 
been  some  ability  manifested.  ''As  far  as  worldly  concerns  go,  and 
the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  his  social  and  civil  capacities,  the 
former  pupils  of  the  Glasgow  Secular  School  show  by  their  conduct 
through  life  that  their  school  training  has  had  a  good  effect  on  them, 
mentally  and  morally.  The  greater  number,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  rank  in  life,  are  engaged  in  various  industrial  occupations  ; 
no  small  number  of  them,  however,  are  in  situations  of  trust  and 
honour,  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  foremen,  etc.  Others  there  are  ia 
places  where  peculiar  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  required,  aa 
draughtsmen,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  manufacturing 
chemists  ;  and  some,  notwithstanding  their  usefulness,  have  success- 
fully entered  into  business  on  their  own  account.  As  many  as  iivo 
have  entered  the  medical  profession,  probably  in  part,  at  least,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  bent  which  their  minds  might  receive  from  the  science 
lessons  given  in  the  school.  Three  out  of  the  five  have  been  some 
time  in  practice  as  surgeons,  and  the  other  two  arc  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished among  the  students  at  present  attending  the  medical 
school  of  Glasgow  University.  At  least  two  of  the  former  pupils  of 
the  Glasgow  Secular  School  are  at  present  completing  their  university 
studies  preparatory  to  becoming  ministers  of  the  go?pel.  From  the 
contents  of  this  paper,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  it  seems  to  follow  : — 1.  That  through 
local  management,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  local  rates,  in 
lieu  of  school  pence  and  government  aid,  a  system  of  eUmentary 
education  and  instruction  for  the  working  classes  similar  in  principle 
to  that  adopted  and  followed  out  in  this  school,  could  be  successfully 
instituted  in  every  centre  of  population  throughout  the  kingdom, 
acceptable  through  its  catholicity  and  uusectarian  basis  to  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  reaching  the  lowest  and  poorest  in  the  laud. 
2.  That  the  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  consummation  arises  from  the 
contest  among  rival  churches  and  denominations  throughout  the 
country." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Black  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Charity  School,  Greenock." 
"  It  is,"  he  said,  "  neither  a  ragged  school,  nor  a  reformatory  school ; 
it  is  a  free  school  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense.  It  is  intended  for 
the  children  of  poor,  yet  in  many  cases  respectable,  parents,  who, 
from  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  sickness  and  death  in  their  families, 
are  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  them  any  education  whatever  ; 
and  not  a  few  who  have  now  become  useful  members  of  society,  have 
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had  at  one  period  of  their  lives  reason  to  bo  thankful  there  was  sucli 
an  establishment  as  the  Charity  School."    The  school  was  established 
about  the  year  1792.     *'  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  town  was 
chiefly  of  the  sea-faring  class,  from  the  precarious  nature  of  whose 
calling  many  widows  and  orphan  children  were  cast  wholly  uiipro* 
vided  for  upon*  the  parish.     On  this  state  of  matters  being  brought 
by  the  minister  and  his  session  under  the  notice  of  the  town  council, 
the  subject  of  a  free  school  was  warmly  taken  up  by  that  body,  who 
at  once  provided  accommodation  for  about  400  children  at  the  public 
expense.     This  school,  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  an  average  attendance  of  between  300  and  400  children,  who 
were  receiving  a  plain  useful  education.     About  the  year  1813  the 
present  building  was  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  Ann  Street. 
The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  public 
money,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  school  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  entirely  by  voluntary  contribution.     About  two  years  ago  it 
was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  increased  attendance,  and  also  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  enlarge  the  premises,  and  another  storey 
was  added  to  the  building.     The  cost  of  this  additional  accommoda- 
tion was  defrayed  by  public  subscription,  with  the  exception  of  a 
grant  of  £300,  which    the  committee  received  from  the  town  council. 
I   have   said   this   school   supplies  a  want  which  was   felt  by  the 
community,  in  providing  a  good  plain  education   to   poor  orphan 
children.     There  is  another  class  to  which  the  committee  have  since 
seen  it  their  duty  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution — viz.,  the 
children  of  ill-doing  disf«ipated  parents,  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  and  would  leave  them  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  heathenism,  only  to  be  pests  to  society.     During  the 
past  year  (ending  June)  the  number  on  the  roll  was  29 1  boys,  245 
girls,  making  a  total  of  536.     The  average,  daily  attendance  during 
the  same  period  was  215  boys,  205  girls,  total  420."  The  instruction 
ranged  from  the  alphabet  in  the  lowest  to  history,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  and  writing  in  the  highest.     One  hour  in  ih% 
morning  was  devoted  to  religious  teaching.     Sewing,  knitting,  and 
drawing  were  also  taught,  the  last  being  very  popular  with  the  scholars. 
The  ignorance  of  the  children  when  received  was  very  great     Out 
of  174  who  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  only  13  were  able  to 
read  the  Bible,  27  could  only  read  words  of  one  syllable,  while  up- 
wards of  100  did  not  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — a  consider- 
able number  of  whom  were  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  one  ten,  and 
another  eleven.     The  committee  met  once  a  month  for  the  admis- 
sion of   applicants,  who  were  furnished  with   a  schedule  from  a 
minister,  an  elder,  a  district  missionary,  or  a  subscriber  to  the  in- 
stitution, ccilifying  their  inability  to  provide  even  the  small  sum  of 
twopence  a  week  charged  for  the   same  kind   of  instruction   in  a 
parochial  school.    The  working  expenses  of  the  institution  amounted 
to  about  £300  a   year,  equal  to  lis.  2:^d.    per  head.     This  sum 
included  salaries,  books,  stationery,  coal  and  gas — in  short,  every- 
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I  have  studied  the  ooDdition  of  things  on  the  Continent,  and  in  many  countries 
there  I  have  observed  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  avert  the  evils  so  forcibly- 
depicted  in  that  report.  The  report  recommends  two  things — local  taxation  and 
compulsory  attendance.  I  ibink  it  is  quite  obvious  that  local  aid  is  indispens- 
able, for  two  reasons.  The  government  of  this  country  cannot  be  oalled  upon  to 
aid  education  except  so  far  as  that  aid  is  given  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  help 
themselves.  A  local  rate  would  serve  as  an  index,  telling  us  precisely  the  locality 
where  aid  was  most  required.  Were  such  a  local  rate  once  established,  we  should 
have  government  aid  given  most  largely  precisely  to  those  localities  where 
poverty  most  existed  and  where  education  was  most  wanted.  A  local  rate 
would  not  do  without  government  aid.  As  to  compulsion,  I  would  go  farther 
than  the  committee  has  recommended.  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  else  to  be  amenable 
to  some  8li){ht  penalty.  By  so  doing  we  should  not  only  check  this  great 
evil  of  ignorance,  but  we  should,  in  some  measure,  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 
afterwards  to  punish  children  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  their  parents.  Better 
punish  a  little  in  time  than  a  great  deal  afterwards.  On  this  ground  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  system  of  education,  such  as  exists  in  some 
parts  of  Germany.  I  think  that  no  man  should  be  privileged  to  exercise  the 
franchise  in  this  country,  and  influence  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  who  had  not 
some  degree  of  education.  All  these  things  render  direct  compnlsion  necessary. 
With  the  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  voluntary  system,  I  also  agree.  I  think  it  is  as  absurd  to 
expect  that  persons  who  are  totally  uneducated  themselves  should  appreciate  the 
utility  of  education,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that  luoatics  should  assist  in  organ- 
ising an  asylum.  Ignorant  T)eople  are  but  mental  imbeciles,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  give  any  voluntary  assistance  towards  sending  their 
children  to  be  educated.  On  these  grounds  I  not  only  go  quite  as  far  as  the 
recommendations  in  the  report,  but  somewhat  farther. 

Kev.  Canon  Burobss  :  Two  subjects  have  come  prominently  before  us  to- 
day— one  that  of  compulsory  education,  and  the  other,  the  imposition  of  municipal 
taxation  for  that  purpose.  These  are  the  greatest  questions  that  can  occupy  the 
minds  of  educationists  in  the  present  day;  but  as  into  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  I  could  not  compress  them,  it  would  be  useless  in  me  to  attempt  to  give 
my  reasons  why  I  am  not  in  favour  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  was  glad  to 
hear,  however,  from  the  paper  which  has  been  read  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester 
Education  Aid  Society,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  compulsion  at  all,  it  is  to  be 
indirect ;  and  I  don'tfeel  that  I  should  have  any  great  objection  to  that.  What, 
however,  we  do  in  this  country  must  be  by  way  of  Inducement.  I  do  not  think 
that  our  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  will  ever  endure  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  will  necessarily  involve  inquisitorial  authority,  to  which  the  people 
would  never  submit.  As,  however,  I  have  not  time  to  give  my  reasons,  I  will 
not  trouble  the  audience  with  any  further  observations  than  this,  namely,  that 
wc  must  always  recollect  that,  with  a  municipal  or  parochial  taxation  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  persons  to  manage  that  education  must  necessarily  be  the 
ratepayers ;  and  I  would  leave  the  present  audience  to  consider  what  sort  of 
education  boards  we  should  have  when  every  ratepayer  had  a  voice  in  the 
education  of  the  poor  people  of  the  parish.  With  regard  to  the  present  system 
of  education  under  the  revised  code,  I  regret  that  I  have  more  to  say 
against  it  than  I  have  for  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  there  have  been  no 
good  results  from  it,  particularly  those  gained  by  insisting  on  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  the  disadvantages  are  so 
many  and  have  been  so  well  touched  upon  by  the  report  from  the  committee  of 
the  Department,  and  by  other  papers  which  have  been  read,  that  I  shall  merely 
confine  myself  to  two  points.  It  was  said  in  the  paper  read  by  the  Manchester 
Education  Aid  Society  that  the  code — not  the  revised  code — of  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education  had  raised  the  standard  of  knowledge,  and  had  also 
created  a  superior  standard  of  teichers.  That  is  perfectly  true.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  appear  egotistic  in  me  to  refer  to  what  I  have  done,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  originated  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  the  London  diocese  in  1812,  when 
honorary  secretary  of  the  London  Diooesan  Board  of  Education,  in  which  office  I 
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continued  for  ten  yean.    That  system  was  ^nerallj  arlopted  in  the  code,  bat  It 

has  Jioen  aholisherl  by  the  revised  cude.     What  has  hcen  the  consequence  ?     It 
U  siiffii.-iont  to  statf^,  ihat  at  the  close  of  \^*yi  there  wer?  1.3,T-V2  pupil  teachers, 
and  there  are  now  ll/Jil,  in  orhcr  words,  the  nwm>ior  h;ij>  been  reduced  by  28 
per  cent.,  and  unle^.s  i-oiiiething  U  done  to  check  it,  we  .-hall  altogether  lo«e  the 
pujdl-teacher  Fystom,  and  ala>i  tho=e  training  iM^titution3  where  pupil  teachers 
eervc  their  apprenticeship.    One  of  thesie  institutions  has  already  been  closed 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  the  grant.    The  training  colleges  in  1 804  received  in 
grants  from  the  Committj-e  of  Council  i;i'0,l«'H>,  and  in  IS'io,  £75.6.j-l,  being  a 
decr»-a«c  of  £20.012.    That  i?  all    very  well  for  economy,  but  the  result  is, 
that  pupil-teaching  has  reached  the  state  mentioned  in  the  report,  while  the 
higQ  standard  of  guperior  teaching  w'U  necifssarily  go  down.    Thi.^  is  my  opinion, 
foiiuiled   on  many  yours*  exi»eri»!nce.    Thirteen   of  the   school  in:>pectors.    In 
their  rejiorts  to  the  Privy  (.'ouncil,  ajrroe  in  saying  that  the  revised  code  has 
tended  to  discourage  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  education.    That  is  one 
of  the  results.    Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  in«i>efior5,  says  : — '•  I  find  in  fiist-class 
gooil  schools  a  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  what  thej'  are 
reading,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  geography  and  history."     lie  would  not  hare 
found  that  four  yeurs  ago.  Master?  and  mistresses  are  forced  to  pay  more  minute 
attenrion  to  the  lower  clas<;e.s  and,  at   the  same  time,  their  staffs  of  assistants 
have  b'Mrn  diminished  just  when  they  had  more  work  to  do,  so  that  they  have  to 
cut  ge^igraphy  and  grammar  and  history  out  of  the  school  course.     But  the 
teacher  docs  not  care  whether  the  child  knows  whether  Cnjionhagcn  is  in  Canada 
or  in  iJenmark.    There  is  not  that  liveliness  there  was  in  the  schools  before  this 
pressure  was  put  upim  them  by  those  three  magical  attainments,  *'  reading, 
wriiing.  and  arithmetic."     The  boys  are  taught   these    elementary  branches 
mechanically,  while  as  to  the  teachei*s,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  come  down  to  the 
old  style  as  we  had  it  boforc  the  system  of  training  came  into  oi>eration.     I  re- 
member a  c<;mnjiii^ion — not  sent  by  government,  but  a  voluntary  commission 
from  the  (.'cntral  Kduoation  Society — coming  down  to  Manchester.    The  commis- 
fiioiiers  went  into  one  school,  where  they  found  the  nmster  ready  to  certify  to  the 
completenes-*  of  his  course   of  instructi«m.      "What  do  you' teach?"  he  was 
ask'Ml.     ''pAerything,  sir,"  was  th"  re|)ly.     That  was  put  down.     **  You  teach 
reading,     writing,     and    arithmetic?*'        "Yes."      "Grammar?"      *' Yes." 
"Kvcrything .' "     **Yi.'sI"      The    examiner,   seeing  that    this    was   a    sham, 
and    that    tiie    man  was  an  i>;norant    jjerson,  shut   his   book,    and    turning 
to    his    companion,  said,    "This  seems    to    be  7;iuUum   in   parvo?"     *' Yes, 
sir,"    exclaimed    the    schoolmastf-r,    •'  I    teach  tLat.    so   you    may    put    that 
down  too."    Tliis.  I  conien<l,  is  what  the  revised  coile  is  going  to  do — to  get 
bark  the   uncertifieati'd  tcacliers  and   men   of   that  class.     I   hope  that   will 
not  be  the  case.     I   have  contidenee  that  those  who  preside,  and  are  likely  to 
preside,  over  the  Conimitto'*  of  (.'onncil  of  Iidneation  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
n«re-sury  to  revise  again  that  revised  eode.     Lot  tlie  managers  of  schools  have  a 
little  more  consideration  shown  to  them,  and  not  be  snu>tb(;d  and  treated  in  a 
manner  to  send  them  from  llieir  po.-^is.     Let  us  work  what  we  have  got  in  the 
b^.'.-t  ]K)s.-ilile  manner,  and  tlnH  do  something  to  aiTCst  this  downward  tendency 
which,  in  my  o;iinion.  thr*  ri»vi>eil  code  has  given  to  e«liication. 

The  Uov.  X.vsri  Sfkpiiknsox  :  I  qniie  ai:ix'e  with  the  previous  speaker  in  what 
he  savs  as  to  the  downwanl  tendency  r.f  education,  with  the  eveoption  of  the  three 
element;! ry  branches  of  reading,  v  riiiiij;,  and  ariihmeiic.  The  schoolmasters  are 
labouring  for  bread  and  cheese,  and  when  it  eomes  to  tlie  alternative  whether  they 
are  to  irach  that  whi.-h  will  ]»ay  or  not,  thi'v  do  nut  care  for  ulterior  results. 
With  this  mcchanieal  lea(  hing  of'  ^-  the  three  il'>"  we  shall  have  a  diminution  of 
the  liiL'her  branriieH  of  in-l ruction.  1  believe  thi<  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bale  of  tlie  National  Socirty's  various  cla-^s-bo  >ks  for  gro-raphy,  history,  and 
other  advanced  subjects,  hin,  t>incc  the  introduetinn  of  the  revised  code,  materially 
de<Tea«*ed.  Tiiough  we  may  di-ap]»rove  ot  tlie  way  in  wliieh  some  of  the  masters 
and  miria-jei.'*  rondnct  tli-ir  seh-'ol.-.  I  lH.]ie  we  shall  nnt  c-in*!i<]"r  that  they  have 
altogffhrr  ne^ilected  tln-ir  dufi*-  \  :ind  iiKit  we.-li:il]  not  sliuiit  tiiclr  lalituirs.  The 
first  thing  to  rccolleet  is  the  sort  of  education  suitable  for  the  diflerent  schools, 
the  free  school,  the  school  where  half,  and  that  where  the  whole  of  the  fee  is 
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pmd  by  the  parents.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid 
Society  shows  that  half  the  parents  would  not  have  the  school  payments  when 
offered  to  tbem.  This  proves  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
that  keeps  the  children  fVom  schools  as  their  apathy.  This  tallies  with  Mr. 
Horace  Maau's  statement  in  his  statistics  of  1851,  that  it  is  not  the  poverty  of  the 
parents  which  prevents  them  from  paying  the  id.  or  l^d.  a  week  for  the  school- 
wage,  an  outlay  which  is  saved  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothing  at  home,  but  that 
it  is  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  parents  with  reg^ard  to  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  That  is  one  cause  of  the  neglect  of  education.  Then,  coming  to  the 
labour-market,  we  are  told  that  parents  prefer  sending  their  children  to  the  fac- 
tory and  the  workshop  rather  than  to  the  school.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
position.  Supposing  there  are  three  children,  each  of  whom  will  earn  one-fourth 
of  what  the  father  can  himself  earn,  would  not  that  be  a  very  great  temptation  to 
him  ?  Should  we  not,  in  similar  circumstances,  find  a  great  temptation  in  this 
fact  that  each  child  is  a  bread-earning  machine,  and  will  contribute  not  only  to 
the  superfluities,  but  to  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Then  we  are  told  the  measures 
for  ensuring  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools  should  be  compulsory 
measures.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  this,  either  indirect  or  direct.  Let 
us  suppose  a  measure  to  be  compulsory,  what  are  the  penal  consequences  ?  It  is 
proposed  to  be  a  pecuniary  punishment.  Suppose  the  penalty  not  paid.  Do 
you  think  that  the  present;  feeling  of  society  would  tolerate  the  imprisonment  of 
a  parent  because  he  did  not  pay  a  certain  sum  towards  sending  his  children  to 
school  ?  I  am  sure  the  feeling  of  society  is  against  anything  like  this.  Then  if 
the  compulsion  is  to  be  indirect,  and  the  child  is  not  to  go  to  work  until  he  or  she 
has  passed  a  certain  examination,  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  education,  is  the 
child  in  the  meantime  to  go  to  school  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  parents  ?  What 
18  the  principle  upon  which  you  will  give  the  grant — upon  attendance,  or 
examination?  Upon  these  points  the  Education  Aid  Society's  paper  fails  to 
give  us  information. 

Kev.  Alfred  Wobthinoton  :  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  there 
is  a  calculation  that  half  the  children  who  are  of  age  to  be  at  school  are  at  school ; 
and,  if  the  books  of  the  school  are  examined,  it  will  be  found,  though  many 
children  are  not  at  school,  because  their  parents  are  removing  or  have  remov^ 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  yet  that  all  the  childiren  of  the  manual 
labour  class  in  the  country  and  passing  through  the  country  have  some  schooling 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  in  the  report  to-day,  that 
it  is  only  true  to  a  very  limited  extent,  that  the  children  of  the  needy  class  don't 
go  to  school  at  all.  If  the  Education  Aid  Committee  can  tell  us  how  many 
children  goto  school  in  Manchester  who  went  last  year,  and  how  many  who  did 
not  go  last  year,  they  will  supplement  their  report  with  some  very  valuable 
information.  As  to  compnlsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  during  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day,  I  think  much  advantage  would  result,  especially  in 
agricultural  districts  where  the  lads  are  wauted  to  take  their  turn  in  *'  tending" 
the  birds,  or  hoeing  the  turnips,  if  the  regulations  of  the  schools  allowed  them 
to  make  up  the  required  time  at  periods  best  suiting  the  exigencies  of  their 
employment,  provided  that  th^  stayed  in  the  school  for  not  less  than  two  hours  at 
a  time  when  they  did  go.  This  system  allows  them  to  get  home  in  time  to  take 
father's  dinner,  or  the  little  girl  to  »» nurse  baby."  This  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  the  master  of  a  village  school  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  it  has  succeeded 
in  insuring  an  attendance  of  ninety  scholars  in  the  day  school,  besides  forty  or 
fifty  in  the  evening  school,  out  of  a  population  of  700.  Air.  Paget,  of  Rudding- 
ton,  has  adopted,  upon  his  estates,  a  school  system  which  allows  the  children  to 
attend  on  alternate  days.  I  wish  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworih  would  supplement  the 
information  contained  in  his  valuable  paper,  by  telling  us  how  far  the  evening 
schools  connected  with  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  kindred  organisations  have 
supplied  the  want  of  day  schools ;  and  in  what  condition  the  boys  have 
entered  the  evening  classes ;  whether  totally  ignorant,  and  if  so,  whether  that 
has  been  from  the  parents*  neglect;  how  many  have  been  to  a  day  school ;  how 
many  could  say  the  ABC  when  they  entered ;  and  bow  many  could  make  pot- 
hooks. The  answer  might  help  the  Privy  Council  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
Attending  the  disputed  point,  as  to  the  proportions  of  children  who  receive  no 
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education  at  all.  I  have  applied  for  help  for  one  of  these  n!ght  BchooTs,  but 
have  failed  to  get  it,  though  I  think,  on  the  hroad  principle  that  we  should  give 
where  assistance  is  most  needed,  that  a  grant  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  those 
cngageil  to  teach  A  B  C  as  to  those  teaching  the  hoys  in  the  publio  schools 
algebra.  As  to  Mr.  fiartlcet  s  time-system  for  married  women  employed 
in  factories,  permitting  them  to  leave  at  honrs  different  from  those  of  the  other 
hands,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  practically  adopted,  except  by  employers  of 
labour  earnestly  interested  in  the  experiment.  They  might^  however,  work  on 
the  half-time  system,  in  gangs,  as  the  children  do,  and  so  meet  the  difficully. 

Dr.  J.  Watts  :  I  rise  now,  l)ccaase  I  think  the  misunderstanding  which  hss 
arisen  upon  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  should  not  be 
left  unanswered,  so  that  the  discussion  may  go  on  from  this  point  in  proper  train. 
I  will  take  the  objections  to  compulsory  education— both  to  compulsory  rating 
and  compulsory  attendance.    I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  Canon  Burgess 
should  have  spent  his  time  in  discussing  the  defects  of  the  revised  code,  instead 
of  giving  us  his  reasons  against  compulsory  rating  and  attendance,  because  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  the  revised  code,  like  most  things  human,  had  in 
its  constitution  both  good  and  evil.    That  it  has  lessened  the  number  of  pn^ 
teachers  is  true,  as  it  is  that  it  has  created  a  system  of  increased  attention  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  children,  and  has  secured  greater  results  in  the  shape  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.    We  all  know  that  **  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic "  are  not  an  education ;  and  we  also  know  what  sort  of  an  education  that 
would  be  which  is  without  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."    If  we  can  first 
secure  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  we  may 
then  discuss  ^'hat  will  be  the  best  system  of  higher  education,  and  what  are  the 
best  means  of  procuring  it.    Mr.  Stephenson  misunderstands  the  report  of  the 
Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  when  he  says  that  one-half  of  the  parents 
refused  the  grant.    The  paper  was  explicit,  and  gave  the  experience  of  re-visita- 
tions, which  eliminated  the  reasons  why  300  and  odd  children  were  not  at  school. 
We  found  about  70  absent  from  sheer  neglect ;  upwards  of  lUO  had  removed 
from  the  district :  smaller  numl)ers  were  alisent  for  various  reasons — some  for 
want  of  clothes,  pome  because  they  had  gone  to  work.    The  cause  with  which 
Mr.  Stephenson  charg«'d  50  per  cent,  of  the  absentees  applied  only  to  70  out  of 
800  cases.    If  the  education  of  these  boys  were  provided  for  by  local  rates,  the 
100  boys  removing  from  one  district  to  another  would  be  able  to  choose  a  school 
in  the  new  district,  because  local  schools  would  be  established  in  every  town  and 
district,  and  children  removing  from  one  district  to  another  need  lose  but  a  single 
week.    As  to  the  sort  of  educational  boards  which  ratepayers  would  elect,  the 
working  of  our  municipal  system  in  the  couduct  of  the  business  of  a  town  fur- 
nishes suflicient  evidence  that  ratepayers  would  do  the  work  of  appointing  educa- 
tional boards  as  well  as  anybody  could  expect  them  to  do  it.     We  should  have 
educational  candidates  just  as  we  now  have  candidates  for  town  councils,  and 
the  men  elected  would  be  found  espial  to  the  administnition  of  education  just  as 
town  councillors  are  found  equal  to  the  administration  of  paving,  sewering,  gas- 
lighting,  and  the  rest  of  municii)al  duties.     Then  we  are  told  that  *•  the  people 
d«m*t  like  compulsion."    Of  cou^^e  they  don't:  but  what  is  all  law  but  compul- 
sion—and the  i)eople  who  break  the  law  don't  like  the  law.   We  should  only  have 
an  additional  law,  which  would  o|)erate  just  in  the  same  way  as  other  laws  now 
operate :  that  is,  the  neglect  of  parents  to  give  their  childi-en'an  education  would 
be  rande  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  neighbours  of  any  pnrent  so  neglectinfr  to 
send  his  children  to  school  would  have  the  |)Ower  of  laying  an  information  before 
the  magistrates ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  answer  at  least  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  which  are  now  absent  from  school.     If  w*;  got  an  e«lucation  rate,  and 
free  schools  as  a  necessary  CMU-efjuence,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  approach 
very  near  to  clearing  up  the  ditliculties  of  the  education  question.  Canon  Burgess 
has  refiTred  to  the  supposed  diniculty  of  getting  the  people  to  submit  to  the 
imposition  of  an  educatitm  rate.     Upon  that  point  I  can  give  a  little  experience. 
Fideen  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  primary  oducati«»n  was  much  agitated,  it 
was  my  lot,  as  chief  secn»tary  of  the  Kducational  Committee,  to  address  a  numlicr 
of  public  meeting."*,  nt  only  one  of  which  wa-^  a  majority  found  ajcrainst  my  propo- 
niion  asking  the  ratepayers  to  submit  themselves  to  a  rate  in  order  to  set  up  free 
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Bcbools.  The  example  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Schools  has  shown  the  pos- 
sibility of  manicipal  schools  being  worked  on  an  unsectarian  basis,  and  parents 
may  choose  between  an  unsectarian  school  and  a  denominational  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  paper  of  the  Manchester  Edacation  Aid  Society  very  furly 
covered  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Georqe  Hurst  (Bedford),  advocated  the  application  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  a  compulsory  system  of  education,  similar  to  that  adopted  in  almost  all 
the  German  States,  where  he  said  the  system  worked  thoroughly  well. 

Rev.  U.  R.  Sandfobd  :  I  have  been  thirteen  years  an  inspector  of  schools, 
and  have  spent  much  time  in  foreign  countries.  The  result  has  been  to  convince 
me,  that  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  manual  labour  class 
educated.  The  number  of  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
school  is  far  less  than  the  number  who  can  afford,  but  will  not.  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  by  the  paper  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  in  the  main  in  the  plan  which  they  propose.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  children  of  a  certain  class  of  people  educated  except  by  a 
rate  as  the  committee  have  suggested.  For  ten  years  I  have  been  of  opinion 
that  such  a  rate  was  wanted,  and  I  may  remind  the  meeting  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education,  which  sat  before  the  revised  code  came  into  operation, 
did  recommend  such  a  rate.  That  commission,  consisting  of  men  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  expressed  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion  that  such  a  rate  was  wanted. 
The  supposed  difficulty  of  levying  the  rate  does  not  exist.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  should  have  the  power  of 
levying  a  county  rate;  and  in  boroughs,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
proper  persons  who  should  administer  the  rate.  With  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  revised  code,  I  can  state,  that  in  my  own  district,  the  "  Black  Country"  of 
South  Staffordshire,  great  good  has  been  done  by  the  revised  code  in  getting  the 
children  more  thoroughly  grounded,  and  in  insuring  more  attention  to  the  lower 
classes.  But  the  evil  of  the  code  is  the  raising  of  the  fees  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  effect  of  which  is,  to  drive  the  children  c?  the  poor  out  of  school.  In  my 
district  it  has  driven  them  out  of  a  number  of  classes  in  the  schools.  The  plan 
generally  is  to  raise  the  fees  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  best  scholars  in  my  district  cannot  get  into  the  first  class  without  paying 
sixpence  a  week.  In  the  second  class  they  do  not  learn  the  compound  rules  of 
arithmetia  Something  is  required  to  enable  parents  to  keep  their  children 
longer  at  school ;  and  I  think  that  the  plan  of  a  rate  in  aid,  as  suggested  by  the 
Manchester  Education  Aid  Society,  is  just  what  is  required;  and,  I  believe,  if 
they  had  the  power,  it  would  be  adopted  in  all  the  municipalities  throughout  the 
country.  As  to  the  other  difficulty,  that  of  the  parents  who  can  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  but  who  will  not.  This  is  very  much  the  case  in  South 
Staffordshire,  where  wages  are  high ;  but  they  who  can  best  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  the  very  worst  in  that  respect.  I  have  known  the  case  of  a 
man  who  earns  his  £2  and  £3  a  week,  who,  while  he  works  himself,  has  close 
by  his  side  at  work  a  little  boy  of  five  years — the  father  thus  not  only  keeping 
him  from  school,  but  ruining  his  body  by  the  pressure  of  work  too  early  applied. 
In  the  district  with  which  I  am  connected  there  are  4,414  children  at  employment 
who  ought  to  be  at  school.  I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  if  we 
could  ascertain  how  many  children  in  different  towns  are  employed  below  the 
age  of  thirteen,  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  The  new  phase  of  street-life,  with 
the  hordes  of  children  whom  we  see  wandering  in  our  large  towns,  is  the  result  of 
the  Act  enforcing  the  half-time  education.  Employers  will  not  have  children  at 
all  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  result  is,  to  send  them  about  the  streets. 
At  present  a  large  number  of  the  children  in  South  Staffordshire  are  not  at 
school,  because  they  are  put  to  work  before  they  are  fit  for  it ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
effect  of  the  extension  of  the  half-time  system  to  that  district  would  be  to 
throw  a  large  number  of  children  into  the  streets.  The  benefits  of  the  com- 
pulsory system  of  education  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  impressed  me  in 
its  favour.  If  children  are  wandering  about  the  streets  they  are  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighbours,  and  the  municipal  authorities  have  a  right  to  send  them  to 
school. 
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ih'^  hoy.^  f'-,r  --il'i ':r-  ''::.  i  -i'.or=  Kve.i '.^-L-j-e  rezii»r  a-.-^r.-lance  cannot  be 
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re-  .  1 '  -  i  ?■  Hi e v  ff' '. ■ .  r/ied  i«> -:  *  i  :r. e. 

Mr.  KiiJ.KH  Iff.r.M  .-;K>ke  ir.  farotir'/f  a  sjiv-ra  ofnati'.a-le'Iuoa'.ioa  on  a  prio- 
cifile  -liui.Jir  ro  tha»  fviop'-v!  ir.  Sw- •./.':.-!. "ir.d  and  Gvrmanj. 

Mr.  iUriiAkh  'J'^'Hr.'f,y :  I  arr.  r'ir-r  we  0  li'ht  ali  :■>  i.e  r.:rT  much  obliged  to 
the  l/i  i'Hiion  Aid  .^  i';i-ry  f  .r  '.'.r  |.-ij»er.  uhich  La?  pro  vol  that  there  are  two 
th!r;:M  v.hich  i»r»:^"nt  t}.*:  ':'{'i':iit:'.n  '.-f  the  jiv  i/.-: — f-ne  !?.  tii?  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  ti'.at  fl  i'.atior.  ori  ih':  j-arc  rf  the  jar'::;!.?  wh  >  ciriHot  offord  to  j«y  for  ii, 
bii*  'or  who*':  ^hillf'-n  it  :-  provirj*,-.!  for  no*h::-.':  and  t!i».'  o'hcr  ir-  the  habit#  of 
]rnr*'f.V-*  wh'i  have  rnoriev.  h  ;t  v.  ho,  iij-iead  of  ajii'lyinz  aiiV  of  it  to  the  educa:i«>n 
of  ilieir  ';hi:'lr*.'ri,  wa-t*;  if  in  'Iri'ik.  We  f-hould  educate  the  iv?opl'*  to  enable 
them  to  I'.-.i-t  thi-.  tern  f»i  at  ion  of  drink,  or  to  sw».-**p  it  away  aliogeiber.  The 
f'-elin^  in  favour  of  a  eoiijpul-iory  ey-rern  of  clucation  is  cr..»wii:jr  in  the  country, 
liiit  ir  rnufcr.  no*  U;  a  fcy.i.r'-in  to  c-imi^K-i  the  jirovid«.'ni  to  pay  for  the  improvident 
who  'an,  h'lt  who  will  iiot.  ];ay  fur  ihems»vve«:  >»ut  a  system  to  compel  the  im- 
pr-ivirU-nt  to  ^ive  toward-  the  ed'icaMon  of  th"ir  children* a  portion  of  that  money 
which  th'-y  can  well  at['.rd  t >  devote  to  such  a  purpose,  but  which  they  now 
WJi-te  in  \'.r'-  and  ♦  xtrava^rarice. 

Mr.  Amiionv  \Vi;l-ii  '^'cp.iary  of  the  Rriii^h  and  Foreign  Srhool  Society), 
Fj)Ok<;  iri  favour  of  tin  exren^^ion  of  the  principle  of  the  factory  a<t.«.  and  of  odu- 
caiin;:  the  ].;ir"rit-  in  the  ^-nre  of  makiTi^'  them  feel  that  their  children  must  bo 
^■|\u^:.^u^^\  in  oid'T  lo  obtain  profitable  r-mpioyment. 

'i'he  l'iti>n»f  M  :  1 1  hi  Ilk  you  will  all  be  of  f-;»:nion  tliat  the  paper?  we  have  heard 
aieall  un«j-iially  i:it<Te-tirj(r,  e-p'cially  tint  tonnibutcd  by  the  Manchepter 
JvliicatloM  Ai'i  So/  i«  I y.  To  my  mind  tli'^  value  of  the  oiKTatiims  of  that  society 
V.t"  not  .  >,  iiiM'h  ill  III"  f.'liri-ti.in  \v<.rk  of  j-eekingoul  the  noglecie*!  and  i^^norant, 
fifi'l  'nd"  '/oiiiiii;(  to  brin;;  kiiowb;d;;e  to  them,  a.s  in  the  tlood  of  light  it  has 
tliiowii  iijv'ii  tin*  Hlui*' of  rhe  v.orkinjr  rK)j»ulatioiirf  of  our  large  citic?.  It  must 
rir)t  lp<;  :i-«.in,  «;d  that  in  corj.-f'qn«n«M.*  rif  ihi*  hupp  and  almost  unnianageaiilc  eize 
ol  MauflK'  ter,  the  evi!-;  exi-^i  tlnre  in  agn^aicr  d'-^Mce  than  elsewhere.  There  can 
]n:  nor|iiP-tioii  th:il  if  a  -i'liihir  ini,uiry  were  inslituied  in  every  oth«'rtown  in  the 
couniry,  Hiiuilar<'\il.-  v.oubl  l»e  found  to  exi.-t.  The  pio;n.^itlons  that  have  been 
made  To  meet  I ho-<?  evil- aie  bold  and  coinjuehcnsive.  Touching  upon  them  1 
would  hay  one  word  a»  to  thu  action  of  government.    I  do  not  say  this  for  the  pur- 
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poBe  of  defending  tbe  department  with  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  conncDted, 
but  to  put  before  the  meeting  the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  i-eport  of  the  oommittee  of 
the  Department  read  to-day  it  has  been  said  that  we  have  done  little  of  late  to 
extend  education.  It  is  admitted  that  there  have  been  fifty  schools  built  by  govern- 
ment and  forty-six  enlarged,  the  whole  expenditure  on  that  head  being  nearly 
&\  6,000,  but  it  was  implied  that  this  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  exten- 
sion.   But  the  framers  of  that  report  overlook  the  far  more  useful  action  of  the 
Privy  Council  during  last  year.    The  immediate  effect  of  the  revised  code  no 
doubt  was  to  discourage  managers  of  schools,  and  to  check  the  steady  and  rapid 
increase  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  schools  which  had  taken  place  up  to 
that  time.    New  responsibilities  were  thrown  upon  them  by  the  state  of  things 
introduced,  and  it  was  natural  to  suspect  that  there  would  be  some  check  in  the 
progress  of  education.    There  was  acheck.    If  you  take  the  year  during  which  the 
revised  code  wa^  discussed,  and  the  two  years  following,  you  will  find  that  during 
that  time  the  number  of  schools  which  connected  themselves  with  the  Privy 
Council  averaged  only  fourteen  a  month.    Again,  in  the  same  three  years  the 
additional  number  of  children  presented  for  inspection  was  128,000,  averaging 
40,000  a  year.    But  what  was  the  case  last  year  ?    The  number  of  schools  that 
sought  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Coundl  averaged  fifty  a  month,  while  pre- 
viously, with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  it  had  averaged  only  fourteen  a  month/ 
The  total  addition  of  schools  brought  under  the  annual  grant  was  610  last  year, 
against  593  in  the  three  years  before,  and  the  additional  number  of  children  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  was  112,000  against  an  aggregate  of  126,000  for  the  three 
preceding  years.    During  the  last  six  months  of  the  time  that  I  was  in  office, 
108,000  children  were  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
implies  that  so  many  schools  have  been  changed  from  bad  into  good  schools.  And 
what  does  that  mean?     A  bad  school  leaves  the   population    stagnant  and 
stationary— and  a  good  school,  on  the  contrary  gives  free  play  to  their  minds, talents 
and  energies.    What  has  the  government  system  done?    Excluding  Scotland, 
which  does  not  come  into  the  question,  the  whole  number  of  school  children  on 
the  books  who  have  been  assisted  by  the  state  is  about  1,250,000;  but  with  the 
school  system  of  Prussia  or  Massachusetts  we  ought  to  have  had  3,400,000. 
That  the  Privy  Council  has  been  unable  to  do  more  is  owing  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  House  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  statesmen  of  both  sides,  to  give 
them  initiatory  powers ;  so  that  wo  most  look  to  the  feeling  of  the  country  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  present  system ;  and  that  feeling  can  best 
be  formed  and  influenced  by  putting  forward  such  facts  as  those  which  have 
been    published    to-day.        If    we    had    such  an    Education    Aid    Society 
in  every  large  town  as  that  of  Manchester,  wo  should  soon  have  a  different 
system,  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  suggestions  both  as  to  rating,  and  as  to  the  provisions  for  education. 
With  respect  to  the  rating  I  am  bound  to  say  that  no  person  has  been  sonlid 
enough  to  state  that  the  ratepayers  would  be  unwilling  to  contribute.    Other 
objections  raised  are  transference  of  the  management  of  education  to  a  committee 
elected  by  ratepayers,  and  the  religious  difficulty.    Now  with  respect  to  the 
former  question  ;— in  the  first  place,  wherever  a  school  now  exists  not  under 
its  own  denominational   superintendence,  it  might  be  assisted  from  the  rate ; 
but  the  rate  would  only  step  in  where  voluntary  effort  failed.    The  rate  would 
found  schools  which  would  be  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers.   Is  that  an  evil  ?    To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  its  greatest  recommendations. 
I  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion should  take  part  in  the  management  of  our  s.hools,  than  they  have  done  up 
to  this  time.    I  have  been  for  many  years  manager  of  a  school  of  900  children. 
It  was  to  me  a  great  satisfaction  when  the  colliery  agents  were  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  the  school  with  me.    I  have  found  no  objection  on 
their  part  to  what  is  called  class  education.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  self-raised  men,  and  thoy  are  common  enough  in  this  country,  are 
men  who  feel  the  value  of  education.    They  have  felt  the  want  of  it  themselves, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  have  as  complete  an  education  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  allow.    Reference  has  been  made  to  America.    Any  person  examin- 
ing into  the  American  system  of  education  will  at  once  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
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ciplo  tb«t  no  child  up  to  a  certain  ngc,  say  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  sbonld 
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be  allowed  to  go  to  any  work  at  all  unless  be  can  read  and  write.  One 
of  the  many  tbings  which  I  have  leanit  Arom  the  valuable  report 
of  the  MancheBter  Education  Aid  Society  is,  that  out  of  11,088  chil- 
dren between  three  and  twelye  years  of  age  who  baye  been  found  absent 
from  school  in  the  districts  examined  (districts  not  in  the  worst  parts  of 
Manchenter),  only  763  were  found  to  be  at  work.  If  that  could  be  taken  as 
a  general  indication  of  the  proportion  of  children  at  work  between  these  ages 
— and  I  suppose  there  is  no  district  in  the  world  which  offers  employment  to 
children  sooner — it  shows  that  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  children  between  three 
and  twelve  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  work,  and  therefore  the  remainder  of 
the  children  not  at  school  were  not  supposed  to  be  at  work  at  all.  I  think  that 
very  much  diminishes  the  objection  raised  as  to  the  labour  question  regarded 
from  the  parents'  point  of  view.  The  objection,  that  the  effect  of  the  revised 
code  has  discouraged  higher  branches  of  education,  has  also  been  admirably 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Watts.  The  Commissioners*  report  for  1859  stated  that  only 
one  out  of  four  coming  to  school  left  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  To  show  you  the  effect  of  the  old  system,  I  will  give  one  illus- 
tration, though  it  may  be  said  I  am  revealing  "  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house," 
which  I  have  since  abandoned,  or  rather,  fh)m  which  I  have  been  ejected.  About 
three  years  ago,  the  rector  of  a  populous  parish  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  operation  of  the  revised  code  upon 
the  schools  of  his  district,  thi;  receipts  of  which  had  fallen  wff  from  £160  to  £70 ; 
and  the  schoolmaster  spoke  bitterly  of  it.  I  replied,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  The  next  year  I  received  a 
cheering  letter,  stating  that  the  finances  bad  risen  to  £159,  and  last  year,  instead 
of  £70  or  £80,  the  receipts  were  £263, — ^a  result  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent  person,  and  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
master  in  his  place, — a  change  which  has  been  rapidly  followed  by  an  increased 
attendance  of  scholars,  a  large  presentation  of  children  for  the  examinations,  and 
a  marvellous  improvement  in  the  system  of  education,  none  of  which  benefits 
would  have  been  obtained  but  for  the  searching  operations  of  the  revised  code. 
I  believe  that  as  managers  of  schools  survive  this  fiery  trial,  and  come  to  know 
their  position  better,  and  as  the  educational  world  recovers  the  heart  which  it 
lost  during  the  panic  that  followed  the  revised  code,  many  of  the  disadvantages 
which  have  sprung  from  it  will  be  removed. 


MIDDLE-CLAflS  EDUCATION. 

What  Central  and  Local  Bodies  are  best  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  and  administer  existing  Endowments  for  Education^  and 
what  Powers  and  Facilities  should  be  given  to  such  Bodies  f 

The  paper  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttloworth  on  this  question  will 
be  found  at  p.  830. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jamss  Hetwood,  F.R.S. :  I  have  a  great  idea  that  in  our  county  of 
Lancaster  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  upper  classes  against  their  children 
learning  the  Lancashire  dialect ;  and  therefore  I  don't  think  yon  will  get  the 
richer  people  to  found  or  support  an  Eton  or  a  Harrow  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  was  sent  to  school  myself,  in  the  south  of  England,  at  Bristol,  in 
order  that  I  might  avoid  the  Lancashire  dialect.  I  remember  being  teased  for 
my  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  *»  bull,"  "  put,"  &c.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  feeling  in  favour  of  a  larjce  improvement  of  the  endowed  schools.  There 
is  a  wide  dissatisfaction  against  the  antiquated  system  which  exists  in  these 
seminaries.  The  difliculty  is  how  to  alter  it.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth 
proposes  that,  so  far  as  legal  proceedings  are  concerned,  the  Charity  Commission 
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of  property  in  the  oM  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Brompton,  worth  £480  a  year.  There 
is  a  clause  in  the  Act  for  the  Division  of  Parishes,  which  enables  parishes  that 
have  been  severed  for  certain  ecclesiastical  purposes,  to  claim  their  proportion  of 
original  endowtiienta  that  belong  to  the  old  parish.  I  applied  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  to  enable  my  parishioners  to  obtain  a  proper  share  of  the  endow- 
ments of  the  old  parish  of  whicii  mine  bad  formed  a  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  were  entitled  to  the  proportion,  but  the  application  was  resisted ;  and 
the  case  has  gone  on  three  years  without  issue.  The  Charity  Commissioners 
conceived  that  I  was  right,  but  the  old  parishioners  think  they  have  privileges 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  not 
power  enough  in  their  hands  to  deal  with  questions  of  that  kind.  Whatever 
board  is  established,  whatever  may  be  the  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  hope  that 
some  day  sufiScient  power  will  be  given  to  deal  with  every  kind  of  charity  which 
is  evidently  abused.  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  heard  that  magnificent  paper 
read  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shattleworth.  I  hope  it  will  reach  the  highest  quarters, 
and  may  help  to  Induce  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  take  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  recovery  of  these  seventy-five  millions  of  money,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  lyORssr  :  What  are  the  qualifications  of  members  on  the 
existing  boards  for  the  administration  of  education  ?  Medical  men  generally 
superintend  medical  matters;  lawyers  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  in  almost  every  function  in  which  men  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  board  of  direction,  it  is  supposed  that  qualified  men  are 
appointed.  But  with  regard  to  education  this  is  not  so.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  distinguished  schoolmaster  in  England  who  has  been  called  upon 
to  take  his  place  either  upon  a  central  board,  to  superintend  the  operation  of 
educational  laws,  or  upon  local  boards  for  the  management  of  educational  es- 
tablishments. Schoolmasters  are  systematically  excluded  from  educational 
boards  on  the  gronnd  that  they  are  not  fitted  by  position  for  such  posts,  and 
because,  it  is  said,  they  are  not  gentlemen,  and  they  will  put  forward  their 
own  projects,  whimsies,  and  fancies.  Sir  John  this,  or  Sir  James  that,  the 
county  squire,  a  mayor,  on  alderman,  or  anybody  or  everybody  with  a  handle 
to  his  name  and  a  long  purse,  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  an  educational  board, 
but  the  practical  schoolmaster,  not  being  a  gentleman,  is  excluded  fh)m  the 
discussion  of  subjects  on  which  he  ought  to  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 
In  any  ftiture  educational  board  organizations,  the  schoolmaster  element  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  constituent  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Trovas  Hare  :  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  largely  into  a  discussion  of 
this  question,  having  introduced  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  in  a  paper 
to  be  read  in  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  on  Monday.  Tet  I  cannot  omit 
saying  that  all  who  have  heard  the  paper  read  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlewortb, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  ttie  history  which  he  has  given  of  tentative 
legislation  uix)n  charitable  endowments.  No  man  has  had  greater  opportunities 
of  watching  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  no  man 
has  laboured  more  for  legislation,  and  no  man  is  more  likely  than  he  to  be  the  phi- 
losophical historian  of  what  has  been  done.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Senior  that 
firom  500,000  to  600,000  acres  of  land,  chiefly  situate  in  large  cities,  are  dedicated 
to  charitable  establishments.  Of  the  whole  area  within  the  city  of  Liondon  from 
one- third  to  one-fourth  belongs  to  charities ;  and  the  actual  amount  of  property 
belonging  to  the  charities  I  conceive  to  be  far  greater  than  the  estimate.  I  can 
walk  miles  through  London,  and  I  can  see  whole  streets  which  are  built  upon 
ground  belongieg  to  charitable  institutions,  including,  of  course,  hospitals  and 
similar  institutions.  I  mentidd  this  to  show  the  large  amount  of  property  in 
the  country  which  belongs  to  charities.  In  my  paper,  to  be  read  on  Monday,  I 
propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  distinction  made  by  the  present  law  of  mortmain 
between  personal  and  real  estate,  so  that  whatever  property  a  man  possesses  he 
shall  have  the  same  power  over  it,  in  order  that  all  kinds  of  property  may  fairly 
and  readily  be  bronght  into  the  market;  and  that  the  landed  properties  with 
which  insiitutions  are  endowed  may  be  sold,  except  those  portions  which  are 
held  for  the  absolute  use  of  the  school,  or  the  hospital,  or  the  public  institution. 
Ab  to  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  endowed  schools  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
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perty.  The  diffloalty  was  in  finding  the  persons  who  came  under  the  required 
provision — whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  £200  a-jear,  and  who  had  consequently 
to  spend  much  monej  every  year  in  wastefulness,  frequently  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  bequest.  Another  person  left  his  property  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  parish.  If  the  incomes  of  the  19,000 
charities  of  less  than  JglO  a-year  each  could  be  amalgamated  and  devoted 
to  really  charitable  educational  objects,  the  sum  would  amouut  to  some- 
thing like  £88,000  a-year.  Many  of  these  charities  were  left  for  very  absurd 
objects,  and  many  for  apprenticeship  fees.  Apprenticeships  were  needed  in  parr 
ticular  trades  formerly,  but  they  are  hardly  needfUl  in  any  case  now,  and  such 
properties  might  very  fairly  be  diverted  to  some  more  useful  purpose.  Many  of 
these  charities  have  become  absorbed  and  forgotten  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
creating  or  appointing  trustees.  If  they  appointed  new  trustees,  that  would 
bring  them  un&r  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  though  I  think 
that  is  a  salutary  power,  the  persons  who  have  the  administration  of  these  charities 
throughout  the  country  will  not  go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  so  become 
subject  to  a  power  which  may  ultimately,  as  they  believe,  use  the  charities  for 
some  other  than  the  original  purpose.  As  to  educational  endowments,  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  retrospectively  rather  than  prospectively.  I 
agree  as  to  the  injustice  of  deductions  being  made  in  the  grants  to  elementary 
schools  where  small  endowments  have  been  left  for  their  benefit.  If  persons 
about  to  leave  certain  sums  of  money  for  educational  purposes  find  that  this  will 
be  the  result,  and  that  the  amount  that  they  leave  will  be  deducted  tvom  the 
amount  that  the  State  would  give  to  the  school,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  exercise 
their  benevolence  in  that  way.  In  many  endowments,  the  money  seems  to  have 
been  left  for  the  establishment  of  grammar  schools,  and  it  has  been  defined  that 
a  grammar  school  shall  be  a  place  in  which  a  classical  education  is  given.  In 
small  parishes  it  has  IVequently  been  found,  in  consequence  of  the  population 
being  smaller  now  than  it  was  formerly,  that  there  are  no  recipients  for  these 
charities.  Cases  exist  in  which  stipends  to  the  amount  of  £200  or  £300  a-year 
have  been  paid  to  masters  of  schools  in  such  districts  as  these  where  the  scholars 
have  amounted  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  In  one  case,  a  clergyman  was 
receiving  £300  a-year  for  taking  care  of  children  who  presented  themselves  for 
education.  He  was  bound  to  be  a  M.A.  of  one' of  the  universities;  and  the 
number  of  children  found  to  be  at  his  school  was  half-a-dozen.  On  his  taking 
charge  of  the  parish,  he  simply  gave  notice  to  them  to  quit,  and  so  got  rid  of  all 
bis  scholars,  but  continued  to  receive  his  £800  a-year.  In  the  case  of  these  small 
grammar  schools,  the  absorption  of  the  stipend  in  this  way  is  a  perfect  waste  of 
money,  and  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  to  abolish  the  schools;,  and  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  power  should  be  obtained  to  discontinue  these  useless 
institutions,  and  to  give  the  money  in  the  form  of  exhibitions  to  some  neigh- 
bouring schools  where  a  larger  number  of  children  are  educated.  It  was  said,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Hare,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  testator  to  limit  his  bequests  to 
any  particular  olgeet.  [The  Pebsidbnt  :  Not  for  all  time.]  That  explanation 
takes  away  the  sting  of  the  remark.  Benevolent  persons  are  actuated  in  making 
their  bequests  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  places  in  which  they  were  born.  If 
you  limit  the  time,  that  is  just.  I  do  not  approve  of  interfering  with  the 
power  of  the  testator  to  leave  his  property  as  he  likes;  but  I  think  it  is  right 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  time  of  limit  for  those  objects  if  they  become 
obsolete.  With  regard  to  the  remedies  suggested  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  I  entirely  coincide  with  him  in  thinking  it  a  very  wise  and  proper  arrange- 
ment to  establish  a  department  for  taking  care  of  the  management  of  these 
schools :  a  department  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. I  do  not  know  whether  he  intended  that  that  board  should  deal  only  with 
charities  under  certain  values.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  include  power  over 
such  schools  as  Rugby  and  Harrow,  but  they  should  have  power  over  charities 
under  a  certain  value.  I  think  public  opinion  would  run  counter  to  having  such 
large  charities  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  that  description,  though  I  think 
they  should  be  subject  to  some  board  of  inspection,  as  similar  charities  are.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  present  day,  and  that  no 
care  should  hare  been  taken  to  ensure  a  first-class  education  in  our  grammar 
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ecliool*.  CaK?  could  lie  cired,  again  and  a^min,  in  which  there  Is  no  inspectioii, 
and  in  which  thefMS  institutions  real  I  j  cnmljer  the  ^ronnd.  I  should  be  ftlad  to 
M<!  iha  in7-[iPctorR  froing  round  to  each  one  of  the^  pohookf  and  reporting  on 
the  manni;f;rncnt,  in  onlfT  that,  where  nec<<«arT,  an  inefficient  master  should  be 
shown  lip,  !-o  that  public  opinion  might  force  each  men  to  vacate  officea  whi^ 
they  are  not  qualified  to  hold.  I  apT(%  al.«o  with  the  remarks  which  Miss  DaTies 
has  made  c!«iewhere  with  regard  to  schools  for  girls.  It  would  be  strange  if 
/ormer  teatatorii  had  orcrlfioked  girls.  We  know  the  importance  of  female 
education  with  regard  to  the  future  ircnerarion.  The  education  of  girls  ahoald 
be  cared  for  equally  with  that  of  K-ovs:  and  I  think  it  is  fair  and  proper  that  they 
f>hould  partake  of  the  >jenefit?  of  the  emoluments  of  these  grammar  schools,  so 
that  they  miiy  touch  a  class  of  the  community  which  is  at  present  little  affect. 
The  claHOf-s  of  |>er?:ons  who  are  left  Urhind  under  the  present  maladministration 
of  the  <  harl table  funds  are  children  f'f  parents  who  are  too  proud  to  send  them  to 
an  r-lemenfary  -chool,  and  are  too  |>oor  to  send  them  to  a  better  school.  I  think 
that  an  alterarinn  of  the  rulci^  of  Fomc  of  the  grammar  sohr^oU,  so  as  to  permit 
the  teaching  of  not  merely  ecclesiastical  literature,  but  of  general  literature^ 
would  lie  a  wif^e  carrying  out  of  the  witches  of  the  testators. 

Mr.  J011.V  Jknkins':  I  entirely  endorw  the  valuable  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Kaj 
Shuttlffwortb,  and  yierhaps  nobeter  illujilration  could  have  been  given  of  the 
imfiortanco  of  the  di.^cu«-i>ion  and  ventilation  of  this  question  than  the  eqaallj 
valuable  rcmbrk**  made  by  Mr.  Hare  upon  the  paper.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  p<;lnt«'  to  which  the  fiperial  attention  of  the  Department  hasbc^n  directed, 
the  inipoitance  of  liaving.  in  the  adminirtration  of  the?e  charities,  the  element 
of  bK-al  organization  and  administration.  I  conceive  that  to  be  of  the 
highef  t  im|Kirtanco,  for  I  believe  that  at  present  a  great  numljcr  of  charities — I 
have  rea?!on  to  know  it — are  I\in^  dormant,  or  their  funds  are  continually  being 
mhap]t\kd^  becauntr  it  is  no>K>dy's  busfineps  to  take  them  up,  and  expo^  their 
mi«aiiplicatlon.  it  is  an  invidious  task  for  any  person  in  his  district  to  go  to  the 
commissioncrfs  and  ex{>0!>e  thc^e  abupes,  but  if  this  task  were  entniste'I  to  some 
loc4il  or^ranizution  I  beliove  that  all  cares  of  misapplication  of  charities  in  the 
kin^'dom  would  l>e  gone  into,  and  would  be  exf^scd.  All  tho«e  abuses  have 
grown  up  from  lapse  of  time  or  other  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  cordially 
endorse  the  rcmark<«  I  refer  to.  Perhaps  the  only  objection  to  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttlewoith's  observations  is  that  he  has  too  prominently  brought  out  the 
idf^a  of  centralization.  One  great  object  we  should  have  in  view  with 
reHi)ect  to  education  should  be  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  different  claasea  in 
the  qiiestirin,  and  that  would  be  best  accomplished  by  local  organizations. 
Insti!Hd  of  t>eginning  at  the  centre  and  going  down  to  the  different  ramificationa 
through  the  country,  I  would  rather  see  the  system  beginning  with  local  organi- 
zation, ami  invoking  the  aid  andc^junsel  of  the  central  lK)dy.  I  would,  therefore, 
call  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  think  that  in  all  schemes 
that  may  be  advanced  for  the  ndniinistraiion  of  charitable  endowments,  more 
particularly  for  educational  purposes,  this  preat  principle  of  local  administration 
is  esj^ential  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  supplement  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  moie  cnniral  action.  We  should  take  care,  in  legislating  u|)on  the 
great  question  of  the  application  of  endowments  to  education,  that  we  do  not 
intrrxluco  principlcri  inconsibtent  with  the  economic  character  of  the  times  we 
live  in. 

The  Presioint:  I  have  very  few  observations  to  make  upon  the  discussion. 
All  who  have  heard  it  must  agree  that  a  more  weighty  and  suggestive  paper 
than  that  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  never  been  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  or  of  any  other  society.  No  one  has  a  greater  right  to  utter 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  than  Sir  James.  If  the  measures  which  he  proposed 
ninny  years  aj«r>  had  K-en  adopted  by  Parliament,  there  would  have  lieen  no 
necessity  fur  this  discunsion,  for  many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  which  now  exist 
would  long  jigo  have  been  ^Tudicaled.  There  is  a  school  of  statesmen,  of  which 
my  friend,  Mr.  Iiowe,  U  a  di^^lingiiished  member,  who  object  altogether  to  these 
endowments.  They  consider  that  it  woubl  h,>  fur  better  10  leave  each  genrraiion 
to  sup])ly  its  own  particular  wants:  and  that  endowments  have  the  effect  of 
foflttring  abui^Cfl.    That  opinion  is  also  maintained  by  the  weighty  authority  of 
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Targot  and  Adam  Smith.  If  the  suggestioiu  which  are  thrown  out  had  been 
acted  upoa  by  previous  generations,  large  sums  of  money  left  for  endowments, 
if  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  might  have  been  made  the  means  of  unmixed 
good ;  but  we  have  shown  almost  a  superstitious  regard  to  these  endowmeots, 
whereas  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  Arom  time  to  time,  to  have  revised  them,  and 
directed  their  employment  towards  some  good  objects,  which  might  have  been 
by  this  means  greatly  benefited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  desire  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  testators — wishes  not  always  wise  at  the  time,  but  which  become 
ridiculous  when  they  may  have  to  be  enforced  many  years  after  the  endowments 
have  been  founded.  What  is  wanted  is  a  central  body  with  sufficient  authority 
to  deal  With  these  questions  from  time  to  time,  so  that  endowments  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  public  good.  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  a  large  use  should 
be  made  of  local  boards  for  the  administration  of  these  charities ;  but  that  is  a 
very  considerable  question,  with  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  deal.  The  revi-> 
sion  of  these  endowments  must  always  be  made  by  a  competent  central  authority, 
assisted  principally  by  local  men.  Canon  Burgess  said  a  wise  thing  when  he 
spoke  of  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  powers  are  granted  to  public  bodies 
for  the  public  good.  Parliament  is  very  chary  in  granting  enlarged  powers  to 
the  charity  commissioners,  but  no  one  can  be  connected  with  that  department 
without  seeing  that  their  powers  are  far  too  limited  to  effect  any  great  public 
good.  They  require  far  more  initiatory  power,  which,  without  waiting  for  local 
action,  would  enable  them  to  institute  inquiry  as  to  local  endowments ;  and  that 
was  a  very  narrow-minded  policy  which  refused  to  give  those  powers  from  the 
first.  Whether  the  Charity  Comnussioners  shall  ulUmately  have  new  authority 
vested  in  them  with  increased  powers,  or  whether  we  shall  go  to  the  Privy 
Council,  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  great  importance ;  but  the  suggestion  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  shall  be  a  body  of  men  competent  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional matters,  is  one  of  considerable  moment.  The  present  commissioners  are 
perfectly  able  to  deal  with  the  questions  now  submitted  to  them ;  but  the  larger 
question  of  drawing  out  educational  schemes,  and  of  uniting  charities  for  educa- 
tional  purposes — if  these  questions  are  to  be  dealt  with,  they  will  require  the 
assistance  of  men  specially  Acted  for  dealing  with  educational  matters.  The  funds 
of  the  charities  now  specially  devoted  to  education,  amount  to  between  £400,000 
and  £500,000  a-year,  and  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  divert  this  fund  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  poor.  But  I  look  with  jealousy  and  alarm  at  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  funds  applicable  to  the  existing  middle  class  schools. 
The  State  has  very  properly  undertaken  the  education  of  the  poorest  classes.  I 
wish  the  system  could  be  framed  to  secure  more  perfectly  than  now  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes ;  but  I  don't  despair  of  seeing,  not  many  years  hence,  a 
national  system  founded.  1  have  no  such  expectation  with  regard  to  middle 
class  schools,  of  seeing  them  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State.  It  seems  to 
me  these  endowment  funds  are  specially  appropriate  for  the  support  of  middle 
class  schools,  schools  which  not  only  go  to  improve  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes,  but  affbrd  means  by  which  those  of  a  still  poorer  class  when  they  mani- 
fest talent  and  energy,  may  emer^  from  their  own  sphere  for  their  own  and  the 
public  good.  I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  endowments 
throughout  the  country,  which  will  enable  the  poor  boy  who  has  shown  remark- 
able talent  to  gain  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education  up  to  the  highest 
point,  thereby  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  the  State.  I  look  upon  these 
middle  class  schools,  supported  as  they  are  by  endowments,  as  a  means  for 
enabling  the  poor  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  as  being,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  working  classes  themselves.  I  concur  in  the  hope  that  a 
scheme  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  commissioners  for  the  provision  of 
more  ample  means  for  the  education  of  our  women  in  connection  with  our 
middle  class  schools,  may  have  early  attention.  The  education  of  our  women  is 
so  imperfect,  as  to  be  almost  a  blot  on  our  civilisation.  We  have  treated  them 
as  if  they  were  inferior  beings ;  but  the  time  is  come  when  we  should  admit  their 
right  to  an  education,  not  exactly  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  education  of  men, 
but  a  sound,  solid  education,  very  different  from  the  mere  flimsy  accomplishments 
which  are  now  supposed  to  form  female  education.  With  respect  to  small  endow- 
meats»  my  own  experience  tails  xno  that  they  are  very  frequently  the  means  of 
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th'*  •rVA-*  V,  -v^Vih  r.^o  -"h-i'.:  •*r..:..T-Tii''r.r*  !n;i7  ha^-*  'r,«»n  !#5ft  aad  &L#)  fire^ 
r,'j.»r.i:;y  r-r*  ■'■r.-iA?  i'."  .T..ina7-r»  '••.•n  r*-.-"  rjj  nior-**^  hj  incna.*!:??  ch^  Kmle  of 
fft^.  Mr.  Hir*  •*!;.  ir.rr-rr  :r.*  ••.Vf*Ti*r.t  .f  I  am  wronj.  bq'*.  1  NiireTe  the 
Char*/  ''>im:r.;.*!»i'-.r.<*r^  r.*-^»  fr*fj  ;i»r.-i7  r»;>v»fl  *h«tn«t<W!4ofch«!«e  wiKmU  firan 
th'^  oMi^TAri  .n  nr.rf^?  whirh  rh^^y  ir>  piao»^  no":  w  <:rill*rs  lo«ail  fwa.  If  tbe 
endo-»mftr.t  i^  %  fiTf^!  pavm-r.':  of  £!•>  i-yar  with  co  f<9».  the  CliaricT  Cob- 
ini*^ior.«^*  »vp  ill  ar.rt  rfti>7*  *h*  ?n.-t<w^  from  th«  oUi^-ioa  not  w  rmuefBea, 
BO  no  do'^r.t.  rh*7  har**  jfo»:  rid  of  or.»  obj*wtioa  v>  th^se  «iiull  endowments. 
flmull  <wIo*vrr.w.*^  ar«s  cw-ainl/  a  matter  r.r  t»T7  doibrfiil  t^A  to  the  elemen- 
tary »nhr,oi».  M/  o-vn  opir/on  i*.  rhat  the:**  eUmftatary  •choola  onsht  to  be 
tf»Ti*\At'Xf\  \iT^t\^'ir  oK;*ftr»  f»i  r.ati''M-:.il  -•: priori,  and  is :»  to  national  sapport,  mnd 
not  i^j  pr'.a*<t  'v.nrribTioR^  'hat  »»  ■ho'ild  l-yik.  A»  lonjr  a.*  ic  i*  not  to  con- 
aider*d,  th^^»e  =«Tn.ill  *ndowm'in'j<  wiil  rj«  the  Mo',  npcn  o".r  national  reboots. 
Hir  J^me-i  Kaj  Shj''.*worhN  fAp'-r  !^  of  th*  hizh*«c  iap^ortacce.  and  will  no 
d/>nbt  Tf.f^\v9:  a  srreat  Amorjn*.  of  p'i^;l!c  attention,  and  will  h<;lp  on  the  time  when 
the  '^iTsestion  of  national  endowment*  will  occupy  irs  proper  position. 
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fly  trA/i/  meann  can  Education  he  most  effectually  extended  to  the 
Smaller  Rural  Parulus  and  the  most  Destitute  Classes  in 
Larfje  Towns  ? 

MJAB  Carpcntcr'd  paper  on  tLi-j  quest ioD  13  to  be  found  at  p.  348. 

DiaCLSSIO.V. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  ^'lat:  It  wa-  only  at  the  la=t  moment  that  I  preramed  to 
ent<^r  my  nam'r  ufi<in  rh"  pr'^t'ra'nme  in  li«^u  of  a  m>ich  be'ier  one,  that  I  hoped 
would  havi:  app<:arf:d  ther'%  10  op«fn  the  di'i^u-aion  to-day,  and  to  more  certain 
r«Mwiliiiioria.  JJur.  ji^^rhap-*  you  m  ly  not  consid';r  it  an  imp'rop?r  thing  that  a  son 
of  John  riay,  of  I'i*!-t'*n.  yho'iid  v«fntiire  in  wMre*«*  a  L^incaflhiie  audience  on 
thf;  fiihject  of  Mliu:fition.  <Jiir  Coinmiltee  U  anxiou-i  that  thediscoMioD  to-daj 
fihoiild  not  travrl  ov^-r  the  ?ame  jf round  as  that  of  Thiirsd.iy.  Our  wish  ie,  that 
two  di^tinot  Hiilijf-ors  ^hollld  In?  tM-onpht  before  you.  We  dit'ciiijsed  on  Tborcdaj, 
what  Hhould  U;  lh«:  fiiiure  i»olir-y  of  Knglund  with  n»jrard  to  national  education. 
We  ent/T'-d  into  f  he  \ery  irnfK>rt;int  <\\v»\\oTm,  whether  it  was  nnccssary  to  have 
c*inpiiNory  education,  and  whelh'T  an  education  rate  should  be  introduced.  We 
n'-arly  all  ajfrwrl  that  a  un-at  rhan^';  must  tak"  place  in  our  national  system  of 
efluration.  In  all  pro»jal»ility.  hnwfv#T,  there  will  }>';  some  conMderable' interval 
lirfun*  it  ran  tak«:  HfiTi.  Mr'Hu while,  the  eflucationai  sh(je  which  the  Privy 
(Viiirif/il  han  (iiti'il  on  to  thf  national  f<K>t.  in  two  or  three  pla<*ps  pinche?  veiy 
nharply:  an'i  i  want  tho  I)i-].anm"nt  to  diMcns«*  wh«rther  it  would  not  be  poiisible 
for  thr  CotnmittM'of  (oumil  to  )r\\o  us  immediate  ease  in  some  respects,  pending 
th«'  Kn-uiT  mea^ur'-H  we  l«»ok  for.  The  resolutions  which  I  have  to  Jay  before 
you  do  not  [jr^'t'iid  to  nwel  fully  the  case  of  the  destitute  cla».peR  of  the  townn,  or 
of  ih««  fK)or  rural  parishei*.  I  Indieve,  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Hremnor,  that  nothing 
li'MH  than  thorough  and  radical  measun*8  will  do  that:  but  there  are  certain 
rla«<HeHttt  thia  moment  to  whom  we  can  give  education,  and  who  will  take  cdaca- 
tion  at  our  haiidx,  if  only  the  Privy  Council  will  be  a  little  more  liberal  to  U8. 
What  an?  tlie  claHWH  who  are  at  this  moment  exclude<l  from  education?  First,  to 
a  certain  extont,  thf?childi»rn  of  in-door  piiupern.  All  parihhefl  have  not  yet,  though 
all  oufrht  to  havo,  HchoolHUfKin  the  plan  of  that  at  Stepney,  or  of  that  at  Souihal], 
for  tint  parinli  of  MarylelKuic.  Dut  we  cannot  discuss  the  Hubject  of  such  schools 
now.  S^-i'owlly,  the  ('hihln-n  of  out-doi>r  patiiMjrs.  The  onlv  Act  bearing  ofion 
the  educuiion  of  out-door  pauiwr  children  Ih  the  Act  called  lienison's  Act,  which 
onpowen  guarUiaiisof  the  jmor  to  send  the  children  of  persons  receiving  out-door 
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relief  to  the  national  scbools,  and  to  pay  the  fees.  What  is  the  result?  Under 
these  powers  only  about  7,000  children  are  sent  to  school,  while  the  whole  number 
of  out-door  pauper  children  is  fully  200,000 ;  perhaps,  about  one-half  receive  some 
sort  of  educatioQ,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  in  England  somethlDg  like  100,000 
children  of  out-door  paupers  who  receive  no  education  at  all.  One  wav  to  meet 
their  wants  is  by  an  amendment  of  Denison's  Act»  the  fault  of  which  is  that 
guardians  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  sending  of  the  children  of  the  recipients  to 
school  a  oondition  of  out-door  relief.  Another  fault  is  that  the  guardians  are 
themselves  required  to  pay  the  fees ;  and  one  of  the  most  dominant  ideas  of  the 
present  day  being  **  justice  to  the  ratepayers,"  of  course  the  guardians  will  not 
saddle  them  with  any  expense  they  can  avoid.  To  induce  the  guardians  to  use 
their  powers  they  must  be  allowed  to  recover  the  fees  paid  by  them  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient.  To  do  this,  however,  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  1  fear  that  if  a  Bill  were  prepared,  it  would  only  be  one  of  those  innocents 
destined  to  be  immolated  before  the  juggernaut  car  of  another  Reform  Bill.  Then 
there  is  the  class  of  children  whose  parents  are  apathetic,  and  who  are  entirely 
neglected.  We  are  in  some  slight  degree  reaching  this  class  by  our  industrial 
schools ;  and  I  think  we  may  hereafter  extend  the  system,  so  as  to  reach  them 
more  completely.  But  compulsion,  which  is  one  of  the  matters  discussed  last 
Thursday — and  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  it  to-day— is  the  only  adequate 
remedy  in  this  case.  Now,  I  come  to  the  class  with  which  I  think  we  are  at 
this  moment  prepared  to  deal— that  is,  children  who  are  not  at  school  simply 
because  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Bremner  is,  that  nearly  half  of  the  children  in  Manchester  who  do  not  obtain  any 
education  are  of  this  class.  Surely,  if  the  Privy  Council  will  be  a  little  more 
liberal,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  provide  for  this  class.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
I  have  drawn  up  some  simple  resolutions  which,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  read  in  full.  I  will  take  them  now,  point  by  point.  First. — At  present  it 
is  a  regulation  that  any  school  receiving  aid  from  the  Privy  Council  must  employ 
a  certificated  master.    There  has  been  a  great  discussion  as  to  whether  this  is  a 

food  rule.  I  myself  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  rule  broken  down, 
belleve-^and  my  experience  is  not  small — that  a  certificated  master,  in  the 
majority  of  schools,  is  a  great  additional  security  that  the  education  given  shall  be 
of  a  high  and  thorough  character,  and  I  should  be  soriy  tosee  therule  abandoned. 
But  the  question  comes,  shall  we  make  this  a  oondition  in  all  cases?  I  think 
not.  I  believe  that  the  way  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  will  be  to  take  our 
national  schools,  and  divide  them  into  two  classes.  I  will  call  them  for  con- 
venience upper  and  lower  national  schools ;  the  upper  schools  being  those  that 
we  now  have,  while  the  lower  should  be  defined  by  an  alternative  definition. 
Wherever  the  average  attendance  at  a  rural  school  is  under  seventy,  or 
wherever  the  payment  of  the  childrens'  fees  do  not  exceed  one-ninth  of  the 
total  expense  of  the  school,  I  would  call  it  a  lower  national  school.  For  such 
schools  I  would  ask  for  certain  relaxations  of  the  Privy  Council  rules.  The 
first  relaxation  would  be  the  one  to  which  I  have  adverted ;  the  non-enforcement 
or  the  regulation  which  requires  a  certificated  master  as  the  condition  of  a  grant 
buint;  made  to  the  school.  I  will  tell  you  why.  These  schools  can  only  afford 
to  pay  a  rather  low  stipend,  and  they  are  not  schools  which  a  high-class  certifi- 
c  I  ted  master  would  be  like  to  take.  Such  masters  are  proud  of  their  schools,  and 
like  to  have  chem  frequented  by  the  children  of  th)  aristocracy  of  the  working 
class.  They  will  not,  if  they  can,  unless  tempted  by  high  salaries,  go  to  schools 
where  there  are  only  children  of  the  very  poor ;  nor  can  we  expect  them  to  go 
into  the  rural  districts  and  take  small  schools.  The  result  is,  practically,  that 
the  managers  of  these  small  rural  schools,  and  of  the  poorer  sehools  in  towns,  if 
they  are  required  to  engage  certificated  masters,  can  only  get  those  of  the  lower 
grades.  I  say,  confidently,  that  we  can  get  for  the  same  money  a  much  higher 
class  of  masters  for  this  description  of  school,  if  we  may  go  into  the  rpen  market 
for  them.  That  is  the  first  relaxation.  The  next  is  this.  It  is  said  with  regard 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  schools,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Privy  Council.  I  believe  that  is  so.  But  still, 
we  cannot  go  to  the  Privy  Council  and  say  boldly,  **  Give  us  more  money  on  easier 
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conditions  than  yon  do  to  other  schools."  Our  plea  must  be  **  We  are  talcing 
into  our  hands  certain  schools  which  will  be  an  unusual  cost  and  burden  to  tb^ 
benevolent  people  who  support  them,  because  the  children's  paymenta  come  to 
little  or  nothing.  Give  us  as  much  as  you  give  to  the  managers  of  schools  who 
are  getting  from  the  parents  one-third,  or  even  more,  of  the  total  expenses  of 
the  school."  If  asked  for  details,  we  should  sav,  "  Do  not  enforce  individual 
examioation  so  strictly."  In  our  national  schools,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  told  us,  the 
children  under  six  years  are  little  treasures,  because  they  get  a  grant  of  Gt.  6if • 
a-head,  if  they  attend  on  the  day  of  inspection.  All  above  that  age  mnst  be 
examined,  in  order  to  get  the  higher  grant  of  8<.  What  I  propose  them  to  ask 
for  is,  that  in  the  poorer  schools  the  'Mittle  treasure"  age  be  extended  from  six 
to  eight  years.  Then,  as  to  the  next  rela.\ation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  great 
object  of  the  revised  code  was  to  save  money;  but  the  authors  of  it  presentlT 
began  to  find  that  a:)  it  was  originally  drawn  the  schools  would  still  get  as  much 
under  the  new  code,  as  they  had  done  under  the  old  one.  They  fonud  also  that 
it  was  very  necessary  to  force  up  the  children  as  to  the  higher  standards  of 
instruction.  Accordingly  they  have  passed  a  sapplementar?  rule,  that  unless  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  of  the  children  were  presented  for  examination  in  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  grant.  That  ia  a 
very  good  rule  to  apply  to  the  higher  national  schools,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  one 
to  apply  to  the  poor  schools.  In  the  case  of  little  ragged  children,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  them  and  keeping  them  at  school,  and  you  cannot 
force  them  to  so  high  a  level  as  the  children  of  a  better  class.  There  are  still 
two  more  concessions  we  want.  As  Miss  Carpenter  has  pointed  out,  it  is  moat 
important  that  there  should  be  industrial  training  in  schools  for  poor  children, 
we  ask  therefore  a  grant  towards  the  expense  incurred  by  the  introduction  of  such 
training.  Again,  we  waut  these  schools  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  any  endow- 
ments they  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain.  Some  one  at  the  Privy  Council  office 
has  made  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  famous  minute  about  endowments.  Ue  for- 
got that  freehold  buildings  and  premises  are  endowments;  that  in  the  case  where 
a  school  was  held  in  rented  buildings,  it  was  only  fair  that  any  endowment  they 
might  have  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  grant,  unless  the  amount  of  the 
endowment  exceeded  the  rent  they  were  paying.  Miss  Carpenter  had  a  kind 
friend  who  left  a  legacy  to  her  school  which  brought  in  about  £20  a  year.  Whea 
it  came  into  her  hands,  she  thought,  no  doubt,  *'  Well,  I  have  been  fighting  hard 
to  maintain  the  school  for  four  or  five  years,  and  this  little  certain  sum  coming  ia 
will  help  me.'*  But  when  the  grant  was  next  sent  down,  she  found  they  had 
deducted  the  £20,  although  the  school  was  held  in  a  building  for  which  she 
had  to  pay  rent. 

The  Pkesident:  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  recent  minute  has  modified  the 
endowment  minute,  and  that  Miss  Carpenter's  school  must  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  change  ? 

The  Rev.  \V.  L.  Clat  :  I  confess  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  new  minute. 
Very  i)0S8il>ly  it  will  render  our  last  resolution  unnecessary.  However,  I  had 
perhiips  better  retain  it  till  the  point  can  be  investigated.  I  have  now  only  to 
move  the  following  resolutions: — 

**That  this  DepartmcMit  earnestly  requests  the  Council  of  the  Association 
to  press  on  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  necessity  for  modi- 
fying the  revised  code  in  the  following  particulars  in  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  where  the  average  attendance  is  below  70,  or  where  the  school  fees  dio 
not  reach  one-ninth  of  the  total  annual  expenses  ; — 

1.  That  a  certificated  teacher  be  not  necessarily  required. 

2.  That  the  a^e  at  which  children  ]>rcsent  at  the  inspection  are  entitled  to 
the  grant  of  C«.  Gc/.  without  individual  examination,  be  raised  from  six  to  eight 
years. 

3.  That  supplementary  rules  8  and  9  be  not  enforced. 

4.  That  where  an  additional  expense  is  incurred  by  industrial  teaching  a  grant 
in  aid  be  given. 

6.  That  when  the  schools  are  held  in  rented  premises  no  deduction  be  made 
for  endowment,  unless  to  the  extent  of  the  excels  (if  any)  of  the  endowment 
orcr  the  rent. 
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Dr.  J.  Watts  Buggeated,  and  Mr.  Clat  asseDted  to  the  suggestion,  that  after 
the  word  Department  in  the  first  line  of  the  preamble  the  following  words  should 
be  inserted,  **  While  strongly  affirming  that  complete  prorision  for  national 
education  must  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  nevertheless  convinced  that 
much  might  be  done  in  the  meantime  by  rchvxing  in  some  points  the  Privy 
Council  rules." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Nuhn:  Dr.  Watts  has  raised  the  whole  question  by  the 
words  added  in  the  preamble.  The  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  revolu- 
tiou  in  the  present  State  Schools,  or  whether  we  shall  have  an  improvement  of 
the  system.  I  believe  thai  we  want  improvement,  but  not  revolution.  I  believe 
the  statement  that  one- fourth  of  the  children  of  Manchester  do  not  go  to  school 
because  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fees  is  not  correct,  and  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  this  in  a  short  time.  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  as  to  the  three 
points  of  the  paper  bearing  on  the  Manchester  Free  School.  And  first  of  all  as 
to  the  material  of  which  that  free  school  is  composed.  We  have  been  led  to 
suppose  from  the  paper  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  that  the  material  consists 
of  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  education.  Now  what  is 
the  fact  ?  Strangers  to  Manchester  are  not  aware  that  a  respectable  clergyman 
of  Manchester,  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsley,  says,  that  when  he  came  to  St.  Anne's  church, 
there  were  boys  attending  the  schools  attached  to  that  church,  whose  parents 
paid  the  fees,  but  who  were  afterwards  withdrawn  to  attend  the  f^ree  school. 
That  statement  has  been  contradicted,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  In 
other  cases,  boys  who  were  receiving  a  good  education  elsewhere,  on  account  of 
some  dispute  have  been  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  firee  school.  I  don't  say 
they  are  rich  boys,  but  I  do  say  they  are  not  destitute,  and  that  hitherto  their 
education  has  been  paid  for.  Look  also  at  the  statistics  of  the  school.  Out  of 
268  children  who  are  put  down  as  having  never  been  to  any  school,  there  are  41 
who  are  under  8  years  of  age,  and  18  who  are  alx)ut  8  years.  There  are  481 
who  have  been  over  8  years  at  school.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  is 
92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  on  the  books.  Now,  1  maintain  that  so  high 
an  average  attendance  could  not  have  obtained,  except  from  a  class  in  which 
the  parents  are  able  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling.  I  believe  that  this  Man- 
chester Free  School,  in  Deansgate,  has  received  into  it  scholars  who  for  the  most 
part  might  have  been  educated  in  other  schools,  where  they  would  have  paid  for 
themselves.  As  to  the  religious  question,  I  oannoi  refrain  f^om  saying  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  treated  on  Saturday  was  shameful.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  have  our  national  schools  conducted  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
school,  from  which  the  fear  of  God  is  excluded  altogether.  The  iu.nma  theologia 
of  that  school  is  expressed  in  the  proverb,  <'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*'  It  baa 
been  said  by  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  that  we  are  going  back  in 
our  education,  but  I  venture  to  question  their  statistics.  Have  they  made  any 
allowance  for  the  numbers  of  boys  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who  go  out 
of  Manchester  for  their  education  ?  The  manner  in  which  the  Manchester  opera- 
tives behaved  in  the  recent  cotton  famine  is  worth  a  volume  of  statistics.  If  the 
people  have  not  been  better  educated  on  the  whole  than  formerly,  by  what  other  in- 
flueuce  can  we  account  for  that  conduct  ?  We  are  threatened  with  what  may  come 
ft-om  the  effects  of  the  supposed  deepness  of  the  national  ignorance.  I  point  to 
what  has  been  done.  Dr.  Watts  has  referred  to  parents  who  will  not  educate 
their  children.  I  will  tell  him  who  they  are:  they  are  drunken  parents.  I  have 
found  parents  who  are  another  kiiid  of  men — ^poor  men,  honest  men ;  they  say 
they  have  had  no  education  themselves ;  they  feel  the  loss  of  it,  and  want  their 
children  to  have  it.  Now  as  to  these  40,000  children  in  Manchester  who  are  said 
to  be  without  any  education.  John  Bright  has  said  '<  that  more  than  one-half 
the  children  of  Manchester  are  growing  up  without  education,"  the  fact  being 
that  in  every  parish  in  Manchester,  I  believe  there  is  a  school  within  reach  of 
the  people,  where  they  can  send  their  children  for  2d,  and  8cil  a-week.  This 
statement  that  there  arc  40,000  children  in  Manchester  who  are  receiving  no 
educaiion.  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  was  made  months  ago,  and  has  been  re- 
butted. There  were  said  to  be  90,000  children  between  three  and  twelve  years, 
of  whom  45,000  only  were  found  to  l>e  at  school,  therefore  it  was  concluded  that 
the  other  45,000  were  growing  up  uneducated.    Is  that  a  fact?   No;  the  fact  is 
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that  the  90,000  do  pass  throogh  the  schools,  though  we  get  a  great  nambcr  of 
them  ODiy  up  to  9  jean,  some  up  to  8  and  7.  JT^he  Presidrnt:  You  are  In- 
cluding those  on  the  half-time  system  ?]  Yes,  I  am.  It  is  a  monatroiu 
perversion  of  fact  to  say  40,000  children  are  growing  up  without  education.  It 
is  not  true ;  and  I  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  in  their 
zeal  for  secular  education,  not  to  put  forth  such  an  erroneous  statement. 

Mr.  Le  Mare  defended  the  Education  Aid  Society  from  the  implied  charge 
that  it  falsified  its  statistics.  That  Society,  he  said,  was  composed  of  persons 
of  all  denominations  and  beliefs,  who,  seeing  the  great  difficulty  snrroanding 
the  religious  part  of  this  question,  and  which  interfered  with  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  national  education,  had  agreed  to  sink  their  individual  viewB  on 
this  point,  and  to  make  tbe  suggestions  contained  in  their  report.  The  daims 
of  the  Society  to  be  heard  were  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  in  tbe  course  of  the  past  13 
or  14montbs  it  had  been  instrumental  in  educating  20,000  children.  The  Committee 
were  composed  of  men  who  15  years  ago  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
old  discussions  between  tbe  advocates  respectively  of  a  religious  and  secular 
system  of  education :  but  under  tbe  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Brotherton,  who 
was  entitled  to  mention  with  the  respect  tbcy  accorded  to  a  Howard  and  a  Shaftes- 
bury, they  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  their  individual  theories,  to  throw  down  the 
swords  with  which  they  bad  fought,  to  shake  hands,  and  to  see  how  for  they 
could  agree  with  each  other.  The  Committee  worked  most  barmoniouslT,  and 
without  any  disagreement.  As  to  tbe  religious  difficulty,  as  it  was  called,  be 
believed  it  was  more  made  for  tbe  poor  parents  than  by  them.  Tbe  Societj 
always  said  to  tbe  parents,  "  Choose  your  own  school,"  and  tbey  did  so,  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  of  tbem  ever  dCKired  that  the  instruction  should  be 
purely  secular.  Personally,  he  strongly  objected  to  tbe  principle  of  the  Glasgow 
school,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  ignore  religion  altogether,  and,  instead  of 
raising  tbe  people  to  the  highest  standard,  would  reduce  tbem  to  a  condition 
truly  Irreligious. 

Toe  Rev.  G.  Bowden  said  tbey  were  all  agreed,  except  on  the  question  of  reli- 
gious education,  and  on  that  question  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  compromise 
suggeKted  by  Mr.  Oakley  on  Saturday.  He  saw  no  reason  why  tbe  children  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  tbe  secularist,  and  the  Jew,  should  not  meet  together  in  the 
same  school,  if  something  like  a  conbcience  clause  were  in  operation.  Under  a 
compulsory  rate,  where  new  schools  were  formed,  he  thought  tbe  grant  should 
be  given  to  secular  schools  as  well  as  others,  but  be  objected  to  the  secularists 
being  allowed  to  override  every  other  denomination.  If  tbey  had  a  local  rate 
or  Government  aid  for  the  education  of  tbe  children  of  the  poor,  there  should  be 
power  of  ensuring  attendance.  He  disliked  a  mere  secular  system  of  education, 
and  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  as  a  reading  book.  A 
conscience  clause  would  meet  the  whole  difficulty.  A  national  system  of  educa- 
tion without  the  Bible  would  simply  substitute  the  pen  and  the  begging  letter  for 
the  crowbar  and  the  centre-bit,  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  clever  members  of  the 
"long  firm,*'  cookera  of  balance-sheets,  and  extensive  gamblers  in  commercial 
schemes. 

Mr.  Charles  Swallow  (Manchester  agent  of  the  Bible  Society),  described  the 
efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  the  ragged  school  movement  in  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  said  they  could  do  still  more  good  with  government  assistance. 
Much  benefit  bad  arisen  during  tbe  past  ten  years  by  tbe  closing  of  cellar  dwel- 
lings in  Manchester.  In  1856  there  were  4,08 >  such  dwellings  in  Manchester, 
containing  a  population  of  18,378,  whereas  last  year  the  number  had  been  reduced 
to  2J62,  containing  11,048  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Leppoc  denied  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  interference  which 
Mr.  Nunn's  statement  conveyed,  that  their  Free  School  was  composed  of  children 
whose  parents  were  able  to  pay  school  fees. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm  said,  what  they  especially  wanted  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  was  an  *'lementary  system  of  education,  no  matter  how  given.  The  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  Sunday  school  was  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read  and  write,  instead  of  devoting  tbe  little  time  they  had  to 
religious  and  moral  truths. 

The  Riv.  J.  v.  B.  SnBSWsBuar  said  tbey  should  endeavour  to  Beonre  a 
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broad  and  catholic  legislation.  If  the  principle  Ifdd  down  dogmatically  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  our  national  schools  were 
conceded,  then  we  could  not  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  in  dealing  fdrly 
with  all  under  our  sway,  we  must  teach  error — what  we  considered  to  be  error — 
as  well  as  truth.  He  wished  to  say  that  he  bad  been  a  little  misunderstood  in 
what  he  said  on  Saturday  as  to  the  Sunday  school  and  not  the  day  school  being 
the  place  for  religious  teaching.  What  he  intended  to  say  was,  that  if  the  State 
compels  the  education  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor,  the  religious  element 
of  education  would  have  to  be  Idft  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
by  means  of  Sunday  school  and  other  agencies. 

The  Earl  or  SHArrsssuRT :  The  origin  and  conduct  of  ragged  schools  are  so 
very  peculiar,  that  no  one  who  has  not  been  practically  con?ersant  with  their 
working  in  all  their  details  for  many  years,  by  going  to  the  schools  themselves, 
can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  character.  The  grand  basis  of  ragged 
schools  is  religious  teaching.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  teaching 
in  reading  and  writing.  One  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us,  has  spoken  as  if 
the  chief  iustruction  in  ragged  schools  was  in  the  evening,  but  there  is  a  great 
amount  during  the  day,  although  there  ia  a  certain  amount  of  evening  instruc- 
tion, and  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  schouliug.  But  the  grand  basis  of  ragged 
school  instruction  is  religious  teaching ;  the  religious  teaching  of  what  is  known 
as  Evangelical  doctrine.  There  are  m  London  260  schools,  in  which  80,000 
children  are  being  instructed  in  the  grand  Evangelical  docriues.  [The  Presidbkt 
thought  Liord  Shaftesbury  was  somewhat  travelling  out  of  the  subject  of  di&cus- 
Eion  before  the  section.]  I  wish  to  show  that  this  being  the  character  of  ragged 
schools,  government  cannot  interfere  without  changing  these  fundamental  charac- 
teristics, because  government,  if  it  interferes,  cannot  allow  any  peculiar  form 
of  teaching.  [The  President.  If  there  is  religious  teaching  at  a  school,  it  is  taken 
on  the  statement  of  the  managers,  and  government  never  inquires  whether  it  is 
evangelical  religious  teaching,  or  whether  the  relij^ous  teaching  is  conducted  on 
other  principles.]  I  am  only  showing  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
ragged  schools.  If  the  inspectors  were  to  iuteifere,  I  am  sure  the  whole  system 
of  ragged  schools  would  be  broken  up ;  they  would  fall  off,  and  ragged  schools 
would  enter  into  a  new  system.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  ragged  schools 
are  suited  to  the  character  of  the  population.  They  don't  assist  children  who 
have  a  recognised  home,  who  have  parents,  but  children  wandering  about  the 
streets,  and  who  are  there  because  they  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  because 
their  parents  don't  take  care  of  them.  The  character  of  the  London  poor  class 
population  is  that  of  a  wandering  population.  There  are  from  50,000  to  60,000 
children  who  are  continually  on  the  move^having  no  settled  homes.  They  are 
going  in  all  directions,  and  you  cannot  catch  them  in  schools  where  there  is  any 
strict  rule  of  discipline,  where  regularity  of  attendance  is  an  object.  Aa  a 
rule  they  are  irregular  in  their  att -ndance.  They  come  on  the  Wednesday,  but 
won't  on  the  Thursday.  We  connive  at  it,  and  are  willing  to  make  these  con- 
cessions, if  by  any  means  we  can  get  these  children  into  the  ragged  schools 
in  any  numbers.  If  time  allowed,  I  might  show  the  mighty  results  which 
have  been  accomplished.  I  might  point  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  been  sent  out  as  emigrants;  to  the  many  for  whom  places  of  work 
have  been  found,  none  of  whom  have  been  returned  on  our  hands,  and  of  none 
have  we  had  complaints.  But  this  I  grant  (I  won't  touch  upon  religion), 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  develop  to  any  great  extent  the  literary  or 
Intellectual  acquirements  of  the  lads  by  imparting  secular  knowledge.  What 
we  do  is  to  develop  their  affcctiods  in  the  most  singular  manner ;  and  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  better  moral  training  is  given  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  than  ia  found  in  any  other  class  of  schools,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  throughout  the  country.  I  could  give  you  instances  showing  how  the 
affections  are  developed.  Several  lads  were  sent  out  as  emigrants.  Six  or  seven 
years  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  through  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school 
from  which  one  of  these  boys  had  been  sent,  stating  that  the  writer  had  got 
on  uncommonly  well,  that  he  had  purc]ia.«cd  some  land,  and  had  just  bought  two 
rams,  one  of  which  he  had  named  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  other  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
80  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  always  wandering  over  the  pastures  of  the  New 
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Zealand  Bbeep  walkf.  The  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ragged  schools  haiw^ 
great  zeal  for  their  work,  though  exposed  to  great  obstacles.  Many  of  tbem 
woald  not  be  able  to  stand  l)efore  goremment  inspectors  to  obtain  their  certifi- 
cates; bnt  they  are  persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  mnd 
?ower  to  elicit  the  afl^tions.  They  thus  acquire  a  great  hold  over  the  children, 
have  seen  children  who  have  been  almost  ungovernable  on  entering  the  school* 
bnt  who  have,  by  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  been  brought 
in  ten  days  to  such  a  state  of  order  and  obedience,  and  to  snch  an  enthosiasm 
for  their  teachers  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  monnt  the  funeral  pile.  We 
have  by  these  means  given  an  education  to  about  80«000  children  in  London  wbo 
may  be  said  to  have  l^n  taken  out  of  the  gutter.  I  do  not  say  that  better  means 
will  not  be  devised,  but  it  will  not  be  by  bringing  these  children  nnder  Govern- 
ment control,  and  letting  them  participate  in  the  public  money.  We  are  meeting 
a  great  evil.  From  the  testimony  of  the  police  courts,  and  other  evidence,  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  movement  during  the  past  twenty -one  yean^ 
London  would,  ere  now,  have  been  almost  given  up  to  an  ungovernable  mob. 
I  was  once  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  greatest  thieves  and  burglars  in 
London,  who  was  telling  me  his  whole  history.  I  asked  him  what  bethought  of 
the  ragged  schools?  He  replied — **They  are  destroying  the  whole  market,  for  we 
cannot  now  get  the  same  supply  of  children  we  formerly  did.  They  have  posi- 
tively cut  up  the  whole  market.'* 

The  Kev.  Nash  Stephenson  :  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  section  that  whfdi 
seems  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of— the  failure  of  the  present  government 
system  in  dealing  with  rural  parishes.  As  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation tell  us,  there  are  at  work  at  different  occupations  in  England  1,246,058 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  increased  last  year  by  112,764  children. 
Where  are  they  found?  Are  they  found  in  rural  or  town  parishes?  1  say  that 
they  will  be  found  rather  in  rural  than  town  parishes,  because  the  town  paai(4ies 
have  schools  which  are  almost  all  self-supporting,  but  small  rural  parishes  can- 
not meet  the  expenses  of  their  schools,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sab- 
Bcriptions  received.  I  want  to  know  whether  government  will  not  do  something 
to  meet  this  want  ?  *'  Oh,  but,*'  says  the  government,  **  we  have  at  the  present 
moment  9,251  certified  teachers.''  Yes ;  but  we  have  in  England  and  Wales 
17,000  parishes.  I  will  not  say  that  every  parish  should  have  two  schools,  bat 
80  many  parishes  so  many  teachers;  so  that  we  ought  to  have  17,000  certificated 
teachers  to  meet  existing  wants.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Moncrieff  for  tbe 
statement  that  small  rural  parishes  suffered  most  by  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  code,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  grants  to  the  schools.  Now, 
the  remedy  which  I  venture  to  propose  with  regard  to  rural  schools  is,  in  the 
first  place— and  I  think  it  has  been  advocated  by  the  President— that  a  very 
much  larger  prant  should  be  given  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations.  That 
would  meet  the  case  we  are  dipcupsing.  A  certificated  teacher  will  not  come  to  a 
rural  parish  because  he  gets  a  larger  stipend  in  a  town  school.  Then  comes  the 
question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  in  out-of-the-way  neglected  places, 
60  expensive  a  machinery  as  certificated  teachers?  I  desire  to  employ  certificated 
teachers;  but  is  it  not  a  loss  of  power  to  employ  them  in  these  small  parishes ? 
I  propose  that  we  should  have  payments  from  the  government  for  uncertificated 
teachers  who  are  abl?  to  show  that  they  can  teach  and  take  care  of  children  in 
these  small  rural  parishes,  we  undertaking  that  the  grant  shall  not  be  earned 
unless  an  average  number  of  children  on  examination  pass  the  standard  of  the 
revised  code. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Hcrnaman,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, has  shown  that  it  was  most  unfair  to  attribute  the  inadequacy  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  parishes  to  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  He  g^ves 
instances  of  the  gross  neglect  of  clergymen  and  landlords  in  rural  parishes, 
and  says,  that  it  is  not  the  uncertificated  teacher  that  is  wanted,  but  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  property  and  clergymen  that  the  services  of  a  certi- 
ficated teacher  arc  necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  good  master,  such 
as  the  certificated  one,  almost  always  gives  to  the  children  of  a  school  consider- 
ably more  knowledge  than  an  inferior  teacher,  while  he  inspires  higher  principles 
of  action,  and,  indeed,  InfHises  new  life  into  the  parish.    The  State  does  not 
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undertake  tbe  whole  cost  of  education,  nor  its  entire  responsibility,  but,  acting 
through  its  representatives,  it  takes  measures  to  improve  education.  That  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  rural  question,  and  of  tbe  ragged  school  question.  One  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  management  of  ragged  schools,  as  staled  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, is  that  they  are  doing  the  work  of  altering  the  heart  of  the  child.  The 
State  does  not  come  to  this  religious  work,  but  gives  an  intellectual  education. 
Every  speaker  has  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  ragged 
schooL  I  admit  it ;  but  can  the  State  authority  establish  side  by  side  two  sys- 
tems of  school  discipline,  and  demand  efficiency  from  one  without  demanding 
efficiency  fh)m  the  other?  Parliament  has  always  strenuously  resisted  any 
attempt  to  lower  the  standard  of  education.  It  considers  that  one  of  the  strongest 
means  of  keeping  up  the  standard  is  the  employment  of  certificated  masters.  The 
country  school  manager  says  he  cannot  afford  to  engage  a  ceriificaied  master ; 
the  ragged  school  manager  says  the  certificated  master  is  not  a  proper  instructor 
for  his  school.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  that  particular 
department  of  the  State  which  is  entrusted  with  the  money  is  justified  in  its 
refusal  to  assist  in  these  exceptional  cases.  The  whole  discussion,  however, 
shows  that  we  want  a  more  elastic  system  than  the  Ck>unoil  can  grant  We 
want  a  system  that  will  reach  every  species  of  school.  My  belief  is,  that  if  you 
carry  these  resolutions  you  will  run  the  risk  of  breaking  down  a  system  which 
has  done  good  in  one  direction,  and  will  possibly  deprive  us  of  the  last  chance  of 
obtaining  a  really  national  system  of  education ;  for  we  want  every  force  and 
power  to  overcome  the  disinclination  of  Parliament  to  give  us  a  national  system. 
The  great  difficulty  at  the  bottom  is  tbe  reli^ous  difficulty.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  over  and  above  the  encouragement  which  might  be  given  to  the  denomi- 
national system  as  it  now  exists,  we  might  have  a  system  of  education  based 
upon  an  acknowledgment  of  Christian  religion,  yet  at  the  same  time  securing 
complete  religious  liberty  to  every  sul^eot  <^  her  Majesty.  We  might  have  the 
Bible  as  a  class-book.  There  are  no  stories  more  intelligible,  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  work  strongly  on  the  hearts  of  children,  than  the  stories  of  the  Bible- 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  touching ;  and  a  selection  of  Bible  lessons  would 
do  great  good.  My  great  wish  is  to  see  a  union  of  the  religious  bodies  in  favour 
of  some  such  system,  so  that  we  may  see  an  end  to  these  fatal  divisions  upon  a 
Bulyect  which,  important  as  it  is,  is  incomparably  less  important  than  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  nation.  I  hope  that  the  feelings  expressed  in  this  meeting, 
thougli  not  unanimous,  are  preponderating  greatly  in  one  direction,  and  may  £« 
reoeived  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  feeling  animating  the  whole  country,  and  that, 
through  the  country,  it  will  animate  their  representatives  in  Pajrliament  when 
it  comes  to  be  discussed.  I  cannot  sit  down  without  one  word  of  reference  to 
the  able  speech  of  Mr.  Nunn  as  to  tbe  statistics  of  the  Manchester  Education 
Society.  And  in  saying  this  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  su!<pected  of  any  feeling 
against  that  society.  I  look  upon  its  labours  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
I  wish  such  a  society  were  formed  in  every  city  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  it  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Nunn  made  a  very  important  point,  and 
one  deserving  of  consideration  from  every  candid  person,  when  he  suggested 
that,  in  the  estimated  number  of  boys  in  Manchester  who  are  receiving  no  edu- 
cation, no  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  reu- 
dents  whose  sons  are  sent  to  schools  away  from  the  town.  I  have  made  the  same 
ol\jection  to  some  gentlemen  myself,  and  they  have  replied,  <*  Yes,  there  are  a 
certain  number  who  are  educated  out  of  Manchester,  but  we  consider  that  they 
are  counterbalanced  by  those  who  come  into  Manchester,  who  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  who  are  not  included  in  the  return.'*  I  think  the  answer 
is  a  sufficient  reply.  Then  there  is  the  objection,  that  unless  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  are  at  school  simultaneously,  you  must  inevitably 
find  that  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  be  stated  not  to  be  attending  school 
at  all.  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that  argument,  and 
therefore  there  is  some  reason  for  doubting  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  these  40,000 
children  are  receiving  no  education  at  all.  If  there  are  40,000  children  in  Man- 
chester who  are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school,  it  is  an  important  argument  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  There 
is  at  least  ample  evidence  of  the  great  number  of  people  among  the  working 
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classes  who  are  utterly  Indifferent  to  education^  and  who  ndll  not  send  tlirir 
children  to  school,  and  therefore,  that  our  present  system  has  not  snooeeded  in 
reaching  the  masses. 


PAROCHIAL     LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  George  Harris  read  a  paper  on  "  Parochial  Libraries  for 
WorkingMen,  in  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Districts."  The  advantages 
secured  by  the  plan  he  advocated  would,  he  said,  be  twofold.  1.  In 
the  first  place,  access  to  a  carefully  selected  library  would  be  afibrded 
to  every  person,  so  that,  as  soon  as  ho  had  learnt  to  read,  bo 
might  at  once  turn  his  acquirements  to  account  and  employ  theni  in 
a  way  both  useful  and  agreeable.  2.  There  would  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  working  man,  books  containing  information  upon 
certain  useful  and  practical  subjects,  with  which  it  was  desirable 
that  all  persons  of  that  class  should  be  acquainted,  but  which  the 
generality  had  at  present  no  means  of  obtaining,  even  had  they  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  what  books  were  required.  It  was  uotorioas  that 
many  persons  who  in  early  life  had  learnt  to  read  and  write,  in  the 
course  of  time  wholly  forgot  wliat  they  had  been  taught.  This  arose 
from  their  neglecting  to  make  any  use  of  their  acquirements,  whicli, 
from  having  no  books  of  an  attractive  nature  within  their  reach,  they 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  exercising.  Even  among  the  higher 
classes  a  corresponding  result  mi^ht  be  observed.  The  error  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  present  day  consisted  in  this.  While  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  every  person  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  secure  which  enormous  sums  were  expended  by  the  State,  no 
care  whatever  was  taken,  which  might  be  done  at  a  very  trifling  cost^ 
to  enable  these  persons  to  turn  their  acquirements  to  any  account. 

It  was  of  course  desirable,  and  indeed  essential,  that  the  books  in  the 
proposed  libraries  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions, 
be  allowed  freely  to  circulate,  so  as  to  be  read  at  home,  and  made 
available  to  the  families  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  in- 
tended. Some  might  perhaps  object  that  working  men  were  fhlly 
competent  to  provide  for  themselves  the  few  books  that  they  stood 
in  need  of.  But,  in  the  first  place,  were  they  always  well  qualified 
to  select  the  particular  works  most  desirable  for  them  to  read?  And 
would  not  many  a  person  be  glad  to  read  the  different  books  that  he 
could  procure  without  cost,  although  he  would  be  unwilling,  possibly 
unable,  to  buy  them?  Besides  which,  the  size  and  expense  of  many 
of  the  works  suggested  for  the  proposed  libraries  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  generality  of  men  of  this  class.  Reckoning  the  pro- 
portionate cost  to  the  country  of  education  as  it  was  now  conducted 
at  £97,  the  expense  of  the  plan  proposed  might  be  calculated  to 
amount  to  £3,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  out  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  Should  we  neglect  to  make  up  the  £100  on  account 
of  this  trifling  extra  sum,  and  by  which  alone  the  larger  expenditure 
would  be  rendered  available  ?  If  regarded  as  an  experiment  merely, 
it  was  surely  worth  the  trial.    Every  parish  at  least  ought  to  be 
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supplied  with  such  a  library  bj  a  GoTernment  grant  of  books  in  the 
way  proposed.  Institutions  also,  which  had  been  established  for  a 
year,  whose  members  amounted  to  100,  or  whose  annual  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  £20,  might  fairly  be  entitled  to  such  a  grant, 
which  would  no  doubt  form  a  great  inducement  to  other  members  to 
join  the  society.  A  certificate  from  the  mayor,  resident  magistrate, 
officiating  minister,  president  or  secretary  of  the  society,  stating 
that  the  requisite  conditions  had  been  complied  with,  and  guaran- 
teeing the  proper  use  of  the  books,  might  reasonably  be  required 
before  making  the  grant,  and  would  operate  as  a  security  against 
fraud  or  imposition. 

He  had  submitted  the  plan  to  the  secretaries  of  Working  Men's 
Institutes  and  other  promoters  of  education,  and  had  received  their 
cordial  approval  of  the  scheme,  though  some  objections  had  been 
raised.  Of  these  the  chief  were: — 1.  That  the  Public  Libraries' 
Act  provided  everything  that  was  required  of  this  kind.  2,  That 
it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  supply  a  want  of  this 
nature,  and  that  local  taxation  was  the  proper  and  only  method  by 
which  the  funds  could  be  procured.  3.  That  the  plan  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  a  private  society  and  not  by  Government.  But  as  to 
the  first  objection,  the  Public  Libraries'  Act,  though  it  met  the 
requirements  of  large  towns,  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
small  towns  and  rural  villages.  As  to  the  second,  if  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Grovemment  to  make  a  large  grant  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  clearly  within  its  province  to  make  a  small  additional 
grant  to  render  that  education  efficient.  And  the  third  objection  was 
met  by  the  question, — ought  the  means  of  instruction  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  to  devolve  on  chance  and  voluntary 
liberality,  or  on  the  State  ? 


EDUCATION  IK  JAMAICA. 

Mr.  Chables  Pluhmer  (of  Berlin,  Jamaica),  read  a  paper  on 
*^  Jamaica,  its  Education  and  Educational  Endowments."  The  work 
of  instructing  the  slave  population  was  begun  by  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries in  1784,  but  the  planters  were  hostile  to  their  proceedings. 
In  1816,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  who  had  18,000 
souls  in  his  care,  had  made  an  offer  to  all  the  principal  proprietors  in 
his  parish  to  instruct  thir  slaves,  but  only  two  or  three  would 
give  their  consent.  Had  he  gone  to  work  without  their  consent,  he 
could  have  been  treated,  according  to  law,  as  a  trespasser  and  a 
vagabond.  The  rector  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  with  26,000 
slaves  in  his  parish,  met  with  no  better  encouragement  when  ho 
proposed  to  educate  the  Creoles  to  the  end  that  they  might  educate 
the  blacks.  Whilst  the  Moravians  laboured  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  Wesleyans,  commencing  in  1789,  essayed  to  instruct  the  town 
slaves.  But  the  planters  brought  the  law  to  bear  on  them,  and  it 
was  made  an  offence,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £20,  with  incarceration 
till  it  was  paid,  to  have  a  slave  in  their  congregations.     The  BaptistSi 
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in'hen  they  began  their  work  in  1813,  had  to  encounter  the  same 
malignant  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till  1815,  after  the  anti-edaoa- 
tional  measures  of  the  colonial  legislature  had  been  repeatedly 
disallowed  bj  the  King  in  council,  that  the  instruction  of  the  slaves 
began  to  progress.  From  that  time  the  work  prospered  better,  and 
in  1824  the  Moravians  had  four,  the  Weslejans  eight,  and  the  Baptists 
five,  mission  stations.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Scotch  Se- 
cession Church,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  also  stations. 
At  the  same  period  also  the  newly  appointed  bishop  of  the  island 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  education.  But  the  hostility  of  the  planters, 
though  no  longer  open,  was  still  continued  in  secret.  They  got  in 
as  trustees  of  the  endowed  schools  and  contrived  to  keep  out  the 
slave  children  :  they  kept  down  the  annual  education  grant  from  the 
legislature  to  £3,000,  the  pittances  doled  out  from  which  as  salaries 
to  the  teachers  were  not  more  than  from  £5  to  £10.  1  n  consequence  of 
their  policy,  there  were  many  districts  in  Jamaica  still  without 
schools.  Besides  the  State-aided  schools,  there  were  nine  endowed 
ones.  1,  **  Woolmer's  Free  School,"  in  Kingston,  with  an  income  of 
£1,044.  This  was  now  open  ^o  the  blacks,  and  500  children  of  both 
sexes  received  in  it  an  excellent  education  under  the  head-master- 
ship of  a  black  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  ''Beck- 
ford's  Free  School,"  in  Spanish  town.  This  was  almost  in  abeyance 
from  mis-management.  3.  **The  Jamaica  Free  School,"  at  Wal- 
tonpen  in  St.  Anne's,  with  an  income  of  £996,  was  an  exclusive 
School  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  4.  "  The  Titchfield  Free  School," 
in  Portland,  the  trust  of  which  had  been  so  much  abused  that  the 
schbol  existed  in  little  more  than  name.  5.  "Manning's  Free 
School,"  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  with  an  income  of  £472, 
one  of  the  most  useful  clementaiy  schools  in  the  island,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  were  not  exclusively  planters. 
6.  "  Russia's  Free  School"  in  the  town  of  Lucia, — a  school  similar 
to  Manning's,  and  like  it,  open  to  all  classes.  7.  *'  The  Vere  Free 
School"  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  the  endowment  of  which,  after  having 
long  been  useless,  had  recently  been  diverted  to  the  establishment  of 
efficient  district  schools.  8.  "  The  St.  James'  Free  School "  in 
the  town  of  Montego  Bay.  This  too  being  in  the  hands,  not  of 
planters,  but  of  elected  trustees,  was  a  most  useful  institution.  9. 
'*Munro  and  Dickenson's  Charity"  originally  worth  £130,000, 
had  been  wasted  down  to  about  £30,000  by  unprincipled  trustees ; 
nor  was  it  till  1855,  after  a  lapse  of  35  years,  that  the  trust  was  at  last 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  by  the  establishment  of  two  boarding 
schools,  in  one  of  which  16  boys,  in  the  other  6  girls  were  educated, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £50  a-head.  These  nine  endowed 
schools  were  all  in  towns.  The  plight  of  the  rural  schools  was 
most  pitiable.  "If  you  visited,"  said  Mr.  Piummer,  "one  of  our 
country  schools,  you  would  find  the  poor  teacher  an  ignorant  man, 
not  even  decently  clad,  with  his  ragged  pupils  around  him,  and  pro- 
bably one  book  amongst  them,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  without 
any  book  at  all,  and  unprovided  with  either  desks,  or  even  benches. 
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This  is  one  of  the  class  of  schools  supported  by  Governmenty  the 
teacher  of  which  gets  for  his  salary  a  £10  note." 


MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins,  Barrister-at-Law,  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Middle-Class  Education  in  Agricultural  and  Rural  Districts,  with 
Suggestions  of  a  Scheme  for  its  Extension,"  the  object  of  which  was 
to  suggest  a  better  provision  than  now  existed  for  middle-class 
education  in  country  districts.  The  first  paii,  of  the  paper  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  present  provision  for  education  in  both  the  poorer  and 
more  wealthy  agricultural  districts,  indicating  the  two  main  ob- 
stacles to  adequate  education  to  be  : — 1.  The  sparse  distribution  of 
population.  2.  The  limited  means  which  the  farmers  and  the  middle- 
class  generally,  in  districts  where  small  farming  is  the  rule,  can  com- 
mand. After  briefly  examining  the  two  methods  that  suggested 
themselves  for  meeting  these  difficulties,  viz.,  voluntary  and  legislative 
action,  he  proceeded  to  detail  his  scheme,  which  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  permissive  legislation.  He  also  strongly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  establishing  institutions  for  ulterior  or  adult  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  showing  the  importance  of  collegiate  education  to  the 
middle  classes  generally.  The  scheme  was  embodied  in  the  following 
propositions.  In  the  first  place  an  "  Education  Act"  would  be  required 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  tax  themselves  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  middle-class  schools.  On  the  petition  of  a 
certain  majority  of  the  ratepayers  to  some  central  authority,  the  Act 
would  be  declared  in  force  in  the  district,  and  a  ^* school  board" 
would  be  constituted  with  ample  powers,  including  power  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  fix  the  rate  of  school  fees,  &c., 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  authority.  On  this  plan  he 
thought  a  good  education  might  be  given  for  from  £3  to  £6  a-year. 
On  the  supplementing  of  local  energy  by  central  organization  he  laid 
great  stress,  trusting  that  the  "central  authority"  would  soon  be 
provided  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for  educatiou.  On  the 
central  authority  would  devolve  also  the  duty  of  inspection.  When 
the  school  course  was  completed  he  was  anxious  to  have  provision 
for  the  continuance  of  the  education  of  the  agricultural  middle  class. 
For  this  purpose  he  advocated  colleges  on  the  plan  of  King's  CoUcgo 
in  London,  and  Owen's  College  at  Manchester,  which  enabled  the 
students  to  follow,  to  some  extent,  their  own  business  at  home  while 
preparing  for  the  periodical  examinations.  The  "Education  Act" 
was  to  give  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  in  corporate  towns 
the  town  council,  the  power  of  initiating  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  colleges,  the  administration  of  which  was  to  be  en- 
trusted to  " collegiate  boards"  analogous  to  the  "school  boards." 
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MT8CELLANE0US. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole  (of  St.  Wilfred's,  Manchester)  read  an 
able  paper  in  favour  of  the  view  that  religion  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  school  education  of  the  poor.  It  has  since  been  published 
separately. 

Mr.  John  Angell,  read  a  paper  ''  On  the  Importance  and  the  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  Natural  Science  as  a  Fundamental  part  of 
Juvenile  Education."  He  thought  that  the  three  branches  of  natural 
science  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  in  the  training  of  the 
young  were  chemistry,  animal  physiology,  and  social  economy.  Oa 
the  data  furnished  by  the  two  latter  sciences  might  very  easily  be 
taught  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  which  would  do  much  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  mind  an  intoUigeut  conviction  tliat  a  selfish, 
untruthful,  immoral,  or  sensual  course  of  life  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, prove  to  be  of  real  profit  to  the  individual,  or  conserve 
his  ultimate  happiness,  however  powerful  or  influential  he  may  be- 
come. In  regard  to  chemistry  he  urged  that  the  proper  way  to  teach 
it  was  not  by  books,  but  by  introducing  the  chemical  bodies  to  the 
notice  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  them  to  ascertain  by  their  own 
observation,  and  express  in  their  own  unaided  language,  the  result 
of  such  observation.  Previous  to  the  performance  of  such  experi- 
ment, the  teachers  should  sec  that  the  pupils  had  the  clearest  ideas 
possible  to  them  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  bodies  on 
which,  and  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which,  he  was  conducting  the 
experiments.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
young  children  were  relatively  deficient  in  reasoning  power.  The 
flood  of  questions  with  which  they  meet  every  new  circumstance  or 
pheuomeuou  which  is  brought  before  their  notice  should  be  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  this  error. 

Dr.  HoDSON  read  an  admirable  paper  **  On  the  Pressure  for  Em- 
ployment amonfi:  Women  of  the  Middle  Class,"  which  has  since 
been  published  in  The  Museum. 
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HEALTH. 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department. 

IN  the  proceedings  of  our  own  Association  and  of  other  kindred 
societies,  questions  of  public  health  are  observed  to  be  very  fast 
opening  up,  and  to  be  better  understood.  A  wide-spreading  public 
opinion  is  being  formed,  and  with  it  also  a  special  education  of  the 
people.  Reviews,  newspapers,  and  magazines  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
of  all  sides  of  politics,  for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor,  for  the  educated 
as  for  the  uneducated,  agree  wonderfully  in  pressing  forward  the  great 
health  reforms  of  the  day.  A  high  authority,  lost  to  us  lamentably 
early,  Mr.  Buckle,  has  said,  ''  that  to  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the 
strong  from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions 
respecting  the  Public  Health  are  the  only  services  which  any  govern- 
ment can  render  to  the  interests  of  civilisation." 

It  would  be  invidious  to  exalt  one  Department  of  this  Association 
at  tlie  expense  of  others.  The  question  of  Public  Health,  however, 
cannot  be  taken  alone.  It  brings  with  it  questions  of  religion,  of 
morals,  of  worldly  circumstances,  of  high  or  low  tone  of  honour,  of 
manners,  of  independence,  of  feeling  among  at  least  the  lowest 
ranks  of  our  fellows.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  conditions  of  locality,  of 
lodging,  of  education  and  association  make  among  the  poorest  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  humanity  nearly  impossible.  With  court  and 
alley  dwellings  such  as  they  are,  all  the  benevolence  and  all  the 
wise  arrangements  we  are  capable  of,  will  be  little  else  than  a  vain 
and  vexatious  work.  Change  these  conditions,  as  with  adequate 
conscience  and  adequate  mqney  they  may  be  changed,  and  have  a 
wise  and  frequent  visitation  by  good  officers,  under  a  sound  local 
authority,  who  shall  say  what  we  might  not  arrive  at,  especially 
wiih  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  new  Sanitary  Act  to  help  us  ? 
Through  this  question  of  Public  Health  we  get  glimpses  we  never 
had  before,  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  and  it  unmistakeably  tells 
us  who  that  Bcighbour  is,  and  that  his  welfare  is  bound  up  with  our 
welfare.  As  Carlyie  says,  "  They  claim  relationship  by  conveying 
to  us  in  a  fatal  brotherly  way  their  diseases  and  their  mortality," 
They  will  be  relations,  whether  they  are  friends  or  not.  In  all  this 
work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lowest,  the  golden  sayings  of 
Christianity  are  translated  into  actual  deeds. 

Among  those  who  are  carrying  on  this  work,  let  us  speak  first  of 
the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association.     Since  its  commencement  nearly  a 
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million  of  admirable  tracts,  plainly  written  and  interesting,  have 
been  issued.  The  association  has  given  lectures  in  the  poorest 
neighbourhoods.  One  of  the  members,  Mrs.  Fison,  giving  most  of 
her  time  during  three  years,  wont  lecturing  and  explaining  health 
matters,  into  at  least  fifty  of  the  towns  of  England.  Not  by  any 
means  rich,  with  but  £18  in  hand  according  to  the  last  report,  this 
association  makes  its  benevolent  existence  felt  by  the  zeal  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  distinguished  ladies  who  are  its  most  active 
members. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  which  is  also  affiliated 
to  our  owu,  aims  at  bringing  together  in  friendly  connexion  the 
members  of  public  bodies  engaged  in  administering  the  sanitary  laws 
in  London.  They  press  for  amendment  of  defective  laws,  and  for  a 
more  effectual  and  willing  administration  of  those  we  have.  Its 
influential  deputations,  so  well  received  by  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  last  and  present  ministries,  have  without  doubt  done  good 
service.  The  association  has  shown  in  one  pamphlet  that  fever  should 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  unhealthy  condition  and  lax  administration  in 
low  neighbourhoods.  Its  last  act  was,  at  a  crowded  and  earnest 
meeting  held  a  fortnight  ago  to  discuss  cholera,  its  causes,  and  the 
condition  of  our  lowest  classes  in  connection  therewith,  to  appoint  a 
deputation,  the  Bisiiop  of  London  at  its  head,  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  ask  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition 
of  London — a  commission  intended  not  to  spend  time  in  much  further 
inquiry,  the  sad  facts  lying  everywhere  at  hand  in  profusion,  but  to 
put  the  information  we  have  into  coherent  and  forcible  shape,  and 
to  stump  it  with  high  authority.  Such  a  commission  might  pro- 
bably  obtain  a  consolidated  and  clear  law,  better  local  adminis- 
tration, more  encouragement  to  extensive  destruction  of  unwholesome 
and  erection  of  wholesome  dwellings,  that  radical  change  which 
alone  can  do  away  with  the  enormous  sanitary  evils  lying  every- 
where at  the  base  of  our  social  system. 

The  Epidemiological  Society  has  both  held  discussions  and  pro- 
ceeded to  action  in  connection  with  cholera,  with  smuU-pox  and 
vaccination,  with  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  of  India  (a  seed- 
place  of  disease  for  us,  as  is  already  but  too  evident),  with  scurvy  and 
dysentery,  with  fever  and  the  cattle-plague. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  of  Officers  of  Health,  frequently 
meeting,  brings  the  practical  knowledge  of  its  members  to  bear 
upon  many  questions  interesting  to  this  Department — questions  as  to 
new  and  improved  sanitary  law,  more  efficient  administration,  and 
greater  facilities  for  efficient  action  ;  the  impurities  of  water  and 
its  analysis;  the  poisons  which  produce  epidemic  disease  ;  the  origin 
and  spread  of  disease,  especially  cholera,  in  and  from  the  filthy 
encampments  of  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  shrines  of  India ;  tho 
dwellings  of  the  poor;  judicial  decisions  touching  sanitary  matters 
brought  before  police  mugistratcs.  The  knowledge  and  activity  of 
this  body  were  not  without  visible  effect  in  tho  discussions  on  sanitary 
matters  in  tho  last  session  of  Parliament. 
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The  fame  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  city.  The  zeal  and 
judgment  displayed  in  its  systematic  working  renders  it  worthy  of 
imitation  everywhere.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings will  be  given  at  this  Congress.  The  establishment  of  like 
associations  in  every  district  of  town  and  country  is  to  be  desired. 
They  may  now  find  a  new  field  for  exertion,  in  connection  with  the 
18th  and  49th  sections  of  the  new  Sanitary  Act,  the  former  of  which 
makes  the  requisition  in  writing  of  ten  inhabitants  the  means  for 
moving  the  authorities  in  the  case  of  injurious  and  offensive  trades, 
while  the  latter  gives  an  appeal  to  the  Homo  Secretary  in  case  of  the 
neglect  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  through  one  of  its  branches,  is 
very  actively  employed  in  discussing  and  practically  promoting  the 
objects  we  especially  have  in  view ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

As  to  offensive  trades,  this  Association  has  not  the  least  desire  to 
obstruct  or  extinguish  those  which  in  themselves  are  of  necessity 
offensive  or  injurious,  and  yet  must  be  carried  on.  Given  the  neces- 
sity, the  Association  desires  to  discuss  questions  of  suitable  locality, 
and  the  efficacy  of  remedial  means  and  appliances.  The  feeling  lies 
rather  this  way — that  all  such  trades  must  use  the  best  known  appli- 
ance^ tending  to  ensure  the  safety  of  workers  and  neighbours;  or 
they  must  be  carried  on  far  away  from  thickly-inhabited  districts. 
This  last  condition  in  these  days  of  free  railway  communication  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  as  it  appears,  or  as  it  formerly  was.  A  very 
clear  example,  almost  beyond  imagination,  as  to  the  possibility  of  new 
discoveries,  tending  to  make  trades  harmless,  or  nearly  so,  which 
before  were  dangerous,  may  be  seen  in  that  of  mixing  finely  pow- 
dered glass  with  gunpowder.  This  impressive  fact  should  impel  us 
towards  at  least  attempting  like  discoveries  in  all  dangerous  and 
offensive  trades ;  especially  as  it  so  often  turns  out  tliat  that  which 
appears  to  be  waste  and  offensive,  may  be  rendered  by  new  discoveries 
profitable  and  useful.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  so  long  as  these 
trades  are  permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  a  slovenly,  wasteful,  and 
harmful  manner,  without  penalty,  so  long  will  they  be  so  carried  on, 
to  the  injury  of  the  community,  and  to  the  discouragement  of 
enlightened  masters  wlio  would  with  fair  play  do  otherwise.  No  one 
can  so  easily  tell  as  those  engaged,  masters  or  workmen,  in  trades  one 
way  or  another  injurious  and  dangerous,  how  remedies  might  be  found 
out  and  applied.  Probably  prizes  might  stimulate  those  actually 
employed  to  give  attention  to  it.  We  know  how  often  important 
improvements,  simple  as  they  are  important,  have  been  discovered*  by 
humble  workers.  A  sort  of  Victoria  modal  might  well  be  bestowed 
upon  discoverers  of  means  whereby  iu'lustrial  life  might  be  saved. 

riic  Lancet  S.initary  Cominissiori  demands,  not  this  year,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  notice  from  this  Department.  As  formerly  on  the 
quistion  of  adulterations,  so  now  on  the  condition  of  workhouses, 
and  on  the  water  question  in  its  bearing  on  cholera,  it  is  doing  a 
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most  important  work.  It  soems  that  even  in  grent  public  institations 
a  most  \vretched  condition  of  things  may  exist  for  years  without 
adequate  notice  or  amendment.  The  stranger  from  outside  has 
become  the  means  of  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  the  evils  in 
workhouse  infirmarics^-a  knowledge  which  may  prove,  let  us  hope, 
half  the  cure.  No  doubt  the  present  poor-law  system  came  after 
ignorant  profusion  and  perhaps  the  most  vicious  public  management 
of  alms  that  this  country  ever  witnessed.  It  naturally  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Economy  is  now  the  dominant  principle.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  be  just  to  the  parsimonious  local  bodies  now 
at  once  administering  relief  to  the  poor,  and  neglecting  that  sanitsry 
work  which,  if  done,  might  tend  to  help  the  lower  people  out  of  theiir 
sad  condition.  Unequal  conditions  of  taxation  for  the  poor  are  com- 
plained of,  and  the  serious  consideration  of  some  different  mode  of 
rating  throughout  this  country  may  reasonably  be  asked  for.  Certain 
it  is  that  any  laws  would  fail  to  work  if  administered  unwillingly  by 
men  who  believe  them  unequal  and  unjust.  This  question  most  be 
set  at  rest  if  poor-law  matters  connected  with  health  are  to  be 
administered  with  humanity  and  fiEtimess. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  demand 
consideration,  as  an  explanation  of  laws  just  passed,  and  a  fore- 
shadowing of  laws  yet  to  come.  Questions  of  the  highest  import  are 
there  discussed  upon  the  best  basis — that  of  facts ;  every  student  of 
the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  this  country  should  study  well 
these  invaluable  reports. 

The  last  report  speaks  of  improvement — probably  it  is  a  very  trifling 
improvement — as  to  vaccination.  The  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  statutes  relating  to  vaccination  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  well ; 
for  in  this  Bill  was  repeated  the  error  of  the  former  ones,  namely,  the 
endeavour  to  screw  out  a  most  important  and  very  troublesome  ser- 
vice at  a  stinted  and  insuificient  price  ;  the  operator  receiving  the 
insufficient  remuneration  being  himself  the  only  judge  and  reporter 
of  the  success  of  his  own  operation.  Happily  opportunity  may  now 
be  afforded  for  a  further  consideration  of  this  question.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  discussion  the  question  has  already  had,  a  little  more 
is  required  before  we  can  expect  a  really  practical  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  this  country  vaccination  was  discovered,  but  we  are  not  the  less  be- 
hind in  carrying  it  out  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Society  will  probably 
consider  this  question  fully  before  we  meet  again.  Tiie  housing  of  the 
poor.in  country  places  has  before  been  fully  reported  on  by  Dr.  Hunter; 
and  now  information  is  given  as  to  London  and  other  great  towns. 
The  more  important  facts  that  come  out  of  the  investigation  are — first, 
that  there  has  been  '^  insufficiency  of  law,"  an  evil  partly  amended  by 
the  Sanitary  Act  just  passed,  and  still  further  to  be  amended  by  the 
contemplated  improvement  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
health ;  secondly,  there  has  been  contravention  or  neglect  of  Jaw, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of  their  local  administrators. 
How  far  the  new  Act  may  amend  this  will  be  seen  in  present  and 
future  decisions  of  magistrates,  and  in  the  result  of  appeals  to  the 
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oeutral  authoritj  now  first  permitted ;  a  permission  which  implies  that 
many  of  the  evils  at  present  beyond  control  are  so  chiefly  for  want 
of  a  higher  public  spirit,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  spend  monoy  in 
improving  home  conditions.  Hitherto  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  and 
the  use  of  dangerous  and  absolutely  improper  dwellings,  have  been 
practically  uncontrolled  in  England. 

In  all  public  improvements,  railway  clearings  and  the  like,  the 
better  classes  who  are  disturbed  have  a  money  compensation,  while 
the  poor,  who  sufier  an  absolute  loss  of  home,  and  probably  of  health 
sometimes,  have  so  far  no  compensation  in  pocket  or  otherwise.  An 
exceptional  caso  must  be  noted.  In  the  Kensington  Improvement 
•  Act,  1866,  sect.  42  provides  eight  weeks'  notice  to  labouring  classes 
before  taking  their  houses,  and  sect.  44  reasonable  compensation. 
Another,  which  happens  to  be  a  railway  Act,  provides  for  an  eight 
weeks'  notice,  but  no  compensation. 

In  England,  with  its  great  commerce,  it  would  bo  useless  to 
attempt  a  very  strict  system  of  quarantine,  and  nothing  less  would 
keep  out  certain  diseases.  But  whenever  pestilence  comes  from 
abroad,  it  usually  attacks  first,  and  by  preference,  places  fitted  by 
ignorance  or  neglect  for  its  reception  and  propagation.  Here,  then,, 
chiefly  lies  our  duty — to  make  all  places  and  tlieir  inhabitants,  as  far 
as  possible,  proof  against  the  pest ;  absolutely  proof  they  can  never 
be  made,  but  comparatively  they  can.  It  is  marvellous  how  much 
may  bo  done  with  money  and  willing  intelligence. 

The  principle  of  Acts  of  Parliament  called  permissive  claims  notice. 
Permission  to  act  means,  of  course,  permission  not  to  act,  and  so  far 
this  is  too  generally  the  result.  The  Lodgings  Act  (1851),  upon 
which  is  engrafted  the  recent  Loan  Act,  is  a  caso  in  point  Very 
many  of  the  groat  evih  we  complain  of  might  probably  have  been 
remedied  by  the  willing  carrying  out  of  this  all  but  unworked  Act 
of  1851. 

It  is  significant  of  the  growing  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of  sani- 
tary legislation  that,  during  this  last  session,  with  so  littlo  work  really 
finished,  no  less  that  eighteen  public  Acts,  and  some  private  ones,  more 
or  less  connected  with  public  health,  were  passed,  and  among  them 
some  of  great  importance.  That  the  Labourers'  Jewelling  Bill,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Torrens,  was  withdrawn,  is  not  altogether  to  be  deplored, 
for  perhaps  in  the  next  session  we  may  have  a  more  complete  Act, 
conttdning  the  best  provisions  of  his  Bill,  and  of  that  prepared  by  our 
own  Association.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  stated  to  a  deputation  that  some  such  Bill  was  ^^  his 
opinion,  necessary  as  a  supplement  to  the  Sanitary  Act.  J^t  it  be 
quite  understood  that  no  Act  whicli  will  not  admit  of  the  boldest  and 
most  decisive  action  with  respect  to  the  lemoval  of  unwholesome,  and 
the  erection  of  wholesome,  dwelhngs,  will  be  of  any  rcui  service.  For 
this  purpose  the  building  Acts  will,  no  doubt,  require  a  complete  re- 
vision. They  are  very  stringent  as  to  iire,  whereby,  no  doubt,  a  life 
may  now  and  then  be  saved;  but,  on  the  question  of  sickness  and 
death  from  damp,  from  want  of  air,  from  uuwholesomcnesa^  below  and 
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around,  from  vicious  construction,  from  bad  materials,  from  bad  woik- 
manship,  the  Act  might  almost  as  well  have  been  never  passed.  Thej 
are  not,  of  course,  destitute  of  sanitary  provisions;  but  under  the 
shadow  of  their  authority,  or  their  negkct,  the  most  unhealthy,  the 
most  flimsy,  houses  are  built  for  the  poor.  Local  Acts  prevail  hera 
and  there,  and  being  well  worked,  are  appreciated ;  but,  elsewhere, 
new  houses  by  the  thousand  are  being  run  up,  now  or  shortly  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

The  necessity  of  a  Prof essorship  connected  with  Public  Health,  or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  preventative  medicine,  in  every  medical  school,  is 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  evident  So  the  actual  causes  of  dis- 
ease might  have  that  practical  and  common-sense  elucidtition,  which 
has  not  yet  been  approached.  The  prevention  of  disease  by  an  in- 
telligent investigation  and  removal  of  causes  would  be  taught.  The 
future  medical  officers  of  health  would  have  a  training.  At  present 
almost  ail  who  are  leading  in  this  direction  are  self-taught.  It  ia  for 
the  examining  bodies  to  declare  that  they  will  examine  upon  the  sab- 
ject  of  Public  Health,  and  then,  no  doubt,  this  step  will  be  taken. 

Many  of  the  points  of  the  Sanitary  Act  already  referred  to  appear 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value.  This  was  the  case,  however,  with  former 
Acts  of  the  same  kind  ;  but,  when  brought  to  the  test  before  magis- 
trates against  obstinate,  obstructive  iudividuals,  they  were  and  are 
too  often  found  to  have  a  large  trouble-producing  power,  coupled 
with  a  most  provoking  want  of  efficiency,  very  discouraging  to  non- 
legal  persons  on  local  boards.  Tliis  Act  will,  of  course,  have  to  go 
through  the  same  continuous  ordeal.  Many  excellent  and  favourable 
decisions,  however,  have  been  already  obtained  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Jenkins  will  bring  the  general 
subject  before  the  Department,  and  consequently  no  further  remark 
will  be  here  made,  except  to  note  the  exceedingly  valuable  provision, 
in  clause  35,  as  to  the  registration  and  rcgulalion  of  tenement  houses  by 
the  local  authority.  Landlords  complain  of  their  filthy,  destructive 
tenants,  and  not  without  reason.  This  clause  will  press  the  occupier 
towards  a  more  careful  ant  I  cleanly  occupation.  Landlords  and  local 
sanitary  authorities  are  not  foes,  if  they  could  only  understand  and 
help  each  other. 

*'The  Labouring  Classes'  Dwelling- Houses  Act,  186(5,"  intended 
to  encourage  the  rapid  and  extensive  erection  of  such  dwellings  as 
the  title  implies,  by  means  of  government  loans,  at  a  low  rato  of 
interest,  seems  already  to  fail  in  both  points.  The  encouragement 
is  hampered — the  rate  of  interest  is  not  low.  Unless  altered, 
it  will  not  only  not  help,  but  it  will  impede  bona  fide  legislation  and 
action  in  this  direction  ;  with  the  present  need  of  wholesome  dwell- 
ings, nothhig  less  than  the  most  rapid  action  will  meet  the  case.  The 
work  cannot  be  done  under  this  Act;  it  contemplates,  as  security,  only 
buildings  yet  to  be  completed,  subscribed  capital  yet  unpaid.  One 
would  think  that  houses  already  built,  or  laud  elsewhere,  with  un- 
exceptionable title,  would  secure  the  return  of  money  advanced.  It 
was  expected  that  this  Act  would  etfcctually  aid  such  great  and 
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beneficial  works  as  Alderman  Waterlow^s,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  govem- 
meut  obtains,  from  the  savings  banks,  money  from  the  working  class 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  2^  per  cent.  It  has  been  urged  that 
this  money  ought  to  be  available,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest,  compatible  with  paying  the  interest  to  depo- 
sitors, and  cost  of  working,  say  3  or  3  J  per  cent. 

'^The  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866,"  gives  a  sanction  for  drawing 
water  from  the  Thames,  and  a  consequent  payment  by  the  water  com- 
panies. There  are  also  provisions  for  surface  purification,  for  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  sewage,  and  other  offensive  matters,  with  the 
drinking  water,  under  large  continuous  penalties,  with  summary 
process.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  greatest  evils  may  be  pro- 
duced and  propagated  from  the  minutest  disease  germs,  no  precautions, 
no  expense  can  be  considered  too  great  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  whole- 
some water. 

In  large  towns,  and  not  in  these  only,  there  is  pressing  need  of  a 
constant,  i.  «.,  a  continuous,  supply  of  pure  water.  There  is  a  greater 
deficiency  than  is  generally  known,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
The  charge  of  filthy  habits  against  the  poorest  people  is  and  will  bo 
somewhat  unfair  until  this  condition  of  things  is  altered.  The 
average  gallons  per  head  in  a:iy  given  place  yield  but  little  correct 
information  as  to  the  amount  a  poor  family  gets — for  instance,  in 
London  the  estimate  upon  the  population  is  thirty  to  thirty-three 
gallons  per  head  per  day  ;  but  scarcely  a  member  of  a  very  poor 
family  obtains  more  than  from  throe  to  five  gallons,  and  this  for 
cleansing  house,  clothes,  and  person ;  for  drinking  and  cooking,  and  for 
flushing  water-closets  and  drains.  Manifestly  so  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, the  poorest  people  must  be  dirty,  degraded,  and  ready  for 
disease.  Meetings  of  delegates  from  London  vestries,  and  of  a  new- 
formed  society  for  this  purpose,  have  been  held  with  a  view  of  very 
forcibly  pressing  the  question.  The  ensuing  session  of  Parliament 
will  probably  witness  many  new  schemes  for  a  better  water  supply. 
The  intermittent  and  scanty  supply,  the  condition  of  receptacles  and 
their  surroundings,  must  in  this  age  of  improvement  be  designated  as 
barbarous.  The  supply  of  water  as  a  first  necessary  of  life  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  private  speculation  and  profit.  Public  bodies, 
representatives  of  the  community,  should  supply  water,  so  that  the 
largest  quantity  and  the  purest  quality  might  be  supplied  at  prime 
cost  to  all. 

This  report  would  bo  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  cholera. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  nearly  gone.  Thouglitful  people  may  learn  many 
lessons  from  the  inroad ;  and  conscientious  people  will  act  upon  the 
lessons  so  learned.  Dr.  Snow  first  told  how  water  tainted  with 
disease  germs  influenced  this  disease.  Take  the  instances  of  South- 
wark,  detailed  by  Mr.  Simon  ;  of  the  Broad  Street  pump,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitelieatl ;  of  the  two  gaols  of  Oxford,  by  Y)v.  Acland, 
and  now  the  oiist  of  Lon<lon,  in  the  Uegistrar-Goneral's  reports. 
These  instances  and  many  others  forbid  us  to  doubt  the  connection 
between  certain  kinds  of  foul  water  and  cholera.    lu  anothoc  Iv^x^ 
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and  place  to  discuss  the  important  questions  relating  to  smoke.  On 
my  side  there  still  remained  that  same  warm  interest  in  the  in- 
quiry which  has  compelled  me  for  many  years  to  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  air  of  towns  more  than  to  any  other  chemical 
problem.  I  cannot  cease  looking  upon  it  as  I  did  when  enteong 
Manchester,  after  living  for  ten  years  in  places  where  coal  smoke 
was  either  unknown  or  known  only  as  a  comparatively  innocent 
accompaniment  of  a  great  luxury.  Many  of  us  here  view  it  with 
horror  every  day,  although  we  have  been  amongst  it  for  the  greater 
pai-t  of  our  lives. 

Habit  has  no  power  of  rendering  the  smoke  pleasant  to  us.  I 
need  scarcely  speak  of  the  general  gloom  caused  by  smoke  ;  this  has 
been  done  so  well  of  late  by  others — by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  M.R.C.S.,  amongst  onr- 
selves;  and  although  I  must  not  overlook  that  point,  I  cannot  hope  to 
improve  their  description  or  add  anything  more  forcible  to  their 
eloquence.  Indeed,  I  i'eel  on  beginning  to  speak  on  this  subject  that 
few  men  require  to  be  convinced  that  we  live  in  the  daily  endurance  of  a 
monstrous  evil ;  every  man  in  our  smoky  towns  has  the  argument 
before  him,  and  can  surely  require  no  aid  in  drawing  his  conclusion. 
If,  therefore,  I  can  be  of  any  use  at  this  meeting,  it  will  be  simply 
by  bringing  forward  the  subject,  so  that  a  discussion  may  ensue 
after  a  few  remarks  of  mine  have  reminded  you  of  the  ^ects  of 
which  we  complain,  as  it  is  possible  that  some  of  you  have  long  ago 
given  up  all  consideration  of  a  sight  which  has  during  all  your  lives 
taken  the  appearance  of  an  unavoidable  misfortune. 

As  the  Council  of  this  Association  was  better  fitted  to  judge  than 
I  was  of  the  time  for  discussing  this  subject,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  smoke  clauses  in  the  new  Sanitary  Act  are  not  considered 
by  tliem  as  sufficient  for  a  general  measure. 

When,  during  the  process  of  combustion,  a  visible  matter  passes 
into  the  atmosphere  and  remains  even  a  short  time  afloat,  it  is  called 
smoke,  whether  it  is  a  product  of  combustion  or  simply  a  product  of 
decomposition,  or  distillation  accompanying  combustion. 

Many  substances  make  their  appearance  as  smoke  from  chimneys ; 
but  that  which  is  now  to  bo  considered  is  coal  smoke.  All  other 
kinds  are  comparatively  rare  with  us  here,  and  smoke  therefore 
means  generally  coal  smoke.* 

There  are  various  colours  characteristic  of  smoke,  from  the  pale 
bluish  to  the  grey,  the  brown  and  the  intense  black.  The  first 
comes  chiefly  from  domestic  fires.  When  the  heat  is  considerable 
but  the  combustion  slight,  we  have  a  dark  grey  or  a  deep  brown, 
a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  When  the  dense  hydro-car- 
bons have  been  heated  highly  but  with  insufficient  air,  we  have 
them  decomposed,  and  carbon  of  a  pure  black  thrown  out. 

The  coloured  substances  in  smoke  are  tar  and  carbon  ;  at  least^  it 

*  The  qnestion  as  written  has  a  wider  range :  I  was  obliged,  however,  to 
keep  for  the  time  within  smaller  limits. 
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will  be  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  two  names.  The  com- 
pounds vary  with  the  heat,  and  may  be  very  numerous. 

Some  time  ago,  I  calculated  that  sixty  tons  of  carbonaceous  matter 
were  sent  off  in  a  day  into  the  atmosphere  in  Manchester.  I  rather 
think  the  number  is  not  too  high.  A  very  small  amount  affects  the 
atmosphere,  a  grain  in  eighteen  cubic  feet  being  sufficient  to  render 
the  air  inferior,  and  to  bring  it  from  good  air  into  Manchester  air,  so 
far  as  the  carbon  is  concerned.  About  one-half  was  tarry  matter, 
and  another  half  black  carbon  only. 

This  black  matter  is  the  colouring  material  of  all  our  smoky  towns, 
and  to  a  great  extent  of  the  clothes  as  well  as  of  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  live  in  houses  coloured  by  it,  and  we  walk  on  roads 
coloured  by  it,  and  we  can  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  heavens 
only  after  they  have  been  to  our  eyes  coloured  by  this  universal 
tincture.  These  are  calamities  of  themselves  ;  but  although  some 
men  would  look  on  such  a  view  of  the  case  as  mere  sentiment,  not 
even  the  hardest  amongst  us  can  fail  to  have  his  spirits  tinged  by 
the  darkness  of  the  sky.  I  found  this  strangely  corroborated  lately. 
One  of  the  best  men  of  business  in  Mancliester  informed  me  that  on 
an  atmospherically  dull  day  no  one  would  give  a  high  price  for  goods— 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  give  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
buy  goods  at  a  lower  price — the  seller  had  not  the  courage  to  hope 
for  better.  These  dull  days  are  caused  in  part  by  the  climate,  but 
their  remarkable  oppressiveness  is  unquestionably  due  in  great  part 
to  the  smoke.  We  do  not  consider  that  by  the  smoke  we  make  wo 
are  affecting  our  own  spirits  and  clouding  our  own  judgment.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  effect  on  the  spirits  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
objections  to  smoke,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  them- 
selves above  such  feelings. 

There  is,  however,  no  denying  the  next  great  fact,  that  everything 
coming  in  contact  with  a  smoky  atmosphere  is  so  blackened  that 
cleaning  becomes  difficult  or  innpossible.  Smoke  gives  to  every 
household  it  visits  either  a  greater  amount  of  labour  or  a  lower 
social  appearance.  Let  us  suppose  a  housewife  only  strong  enough 
to  do  all  the  work  of  her  house  so  as  to  keep  it  comfortable  where 
there  is  no  smoke-plague ;  she  will  break  down  before  attaining  tlie 
same  results  in  a  smoky  town.  We  may  fairly  doubt  if  it  is  possible 
by  any  means  to  attain  the  same  results;  but  in  reality  they  are 
not  attained.  We  are  apt  to  call  the  people  who  suffer  most  by 
this  evil  indolent,  and  they  sometimes  believe  themselves  so,  but 
the  cause  is  rather  despair  at  the  amount  of  work  demanded  of  them. 
Even  the  higher  wages  in  towns  fail  to  reconcile  them  to  curtains 
blackening  in  a  few  days,  when  in  country  places  they  would 
have  kept  their  windows  neat  for  many  months.  Nor  can  the  higher 
wages  of  a  town  reconcile  them  to  having  their  clothes  blackened  as 
soon  as  washed,  instead  of  being  dried  when  they  are  hung  out  for 
the  purpose. 

The  poorer  classes  are  compelled  to  pay  very  directly  for  the 
smoke,  and  they  live  generally  where  it  prevails  mosU  As  a  rule  they 
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eaanoi  mmoage  to  have  bodi  their  dothes  and  their  hoooesi 
clean ;  they  raffer  in  one  or  the  other.  If  we  find  anj  who  do  ^m^ 
qypear  to  eofier  machi  we  shall  abo  find  that  they  hare  eiliier  iiBlH9f||« 
actiTity  of  nature,  or  the  increased  work  will  teD  in  tina  em.fMt^ 
fieeh  and  their  bonee.  .      , .  m 

If  we  rife  in  the  eeale  of  sodetj  to  the  higher  w«Ua|  daMh^^ 
men  who  cannot  be  called  poor  esDD^  hj  contraely  the  efu  nsf  bf^ 
less  apparent,  but  it  is  no  less  there.  Thqr  pi^y  in  soma  maaMT.fi^ 
they  may  obtain  assistance  or  they  mqr  have  smaller  hoasea  dM|L> 
tiieir  means  wonid  appear  to  warranti  or  they  may  snfler  in  ponopaL* 
appearance,  but  in  some  way  or  other  they  nrast  pay  a  de>bttOBBflDihaj|.> 
ibey  never  escape.  «i 

Bnt  we  most  not  suppose  that  the  middle  classes  esci^  tfaia  dabC  % 
ihey  also  pay  severely,  being  oppreesed  with  the  amount  of  nlsaninfc . 
and  being  unable  to  find  servants  capable  <rf  struggling  long  wiih. 
the  eviL    In  some  way  or  other  the  smoke  diminishes  the  inooaaa-af -^ 
every  family. 

Bnt  we  may  argue  that  one  class  at  least  escapes— namalyj  Ao;. 
very  wealthy.  No ;  they  too  must  pay,  and  still  more  w^mntf. 
Perhaps  they  pay  proportionately  more  than  the  others;  Thoaa  wha; 
are  able  are  found  to  live  at  a  distance,  and  many  spend  their  I 
in  moving  to  and  from  their  work.  In  other  words*  firom 
to  a  third  of  their  whole  business  day  is  occupied  in  avoiding  i 
Many  of  them  grudge  the  loss  of  so  much  time  from  their 
many  are  prevented  from  seeing  much  of  their  families,  hot  tihcj- 
cannot  act  otherwise ;  they  must  avoid  the  smoke.  As  the  anzietiea- 
of  business  increase,  the  necessity  for  purer  air  increases.  Some  wfll 
say  that  it  \b  simply  rest  that  is  reqnir^.  It  appears  to  me  that  tlio 
true  cause  is,  that  the  excited  system  is  less  able  to  live  in  a  vitiala 
atmosphere.  Some  men  will  occasionally  take  their  writing  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  find  that  they  can  do  it  there  with  ease. 

Nearly  all  business  men  are  obliged  to  spend  the  whole  dqr  ia 
town,  but  they  find  it  wise  to  incur  the  expense  of  keeping  honseo  at 
a  distance,  that  they  may  pass  at  least  the  hours  of  the  night  in  « 
purer  atmosphere.  The  expense  of  most  of  our  locomotion  is  cauaad 
by  smoke,  and  we  may  fairly  include  the  additional  outlay  caoaed  hf 
keeping  a  family  at  a  distance  from  schools  and  shops  which  miat 
be  constantly  visited. 

Li  a  word,  we  must  pay  for  the  smoke  in  labour,  in  money,  or  in 
social  appearance,  as  shown  in  our  houses  or  clothes. 

There  are  many  important  questions  to  be  answered  rq^arding  the 
infiuence  of  smoke  in  affecting  light  and  warmth  from  2ie  sun,  bat 
that  one  great  quality,  blackness,  is  most  apparent,  and  will  have  aaoaft 
infiuence  in  effecting  a  change. 

There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  the  carbon  is  of  little  conseqiienoa 
in  the  atmosphere,  whilst  others  say  that  it  acts  along  with  the  aal* 
phurous  acid  as  a  disinfectant.  This  acid  gas  forms  a  part  of  smohe^ 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  active  chemictd  agent  escaping  from 
chimneys.    It  is  quite  true  that  carbon  and  tar  and  sulphur 
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are  disinfectant ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  breathe  disinfectants  con* 
stantly  ;  we  cannot  live  on  medicines.  Let  us  see  how  much  we  have 
gained  by  the  disinfecting  power  of  smoke.  If  we  ask  Mr.  Greaves, 
who  has  examined  the  condition  of  the  people  near  our  Manchester 
rivers  and  canals,  he  tells  us  that  the  condition  is  sad,  and  that  even 
smoke  has  been  unable  to  cure  the  diseases  engendered.  If  we  com- 
pare the  death  rate  of  Manchester  with  a  city  such  as  Cologne,  we 
find  that  we  have  a  much  higher  number,  although  that  city  is 
enclosed  in  walls,  and  has  high  houses,  and  streets  that  are  too  narrow 
to  allow  room  for  footpaths,  with  the  additional  reputation,  as  we 
have  long  been  told,  of  sending  out  into  its  own  air  at  least  seventy 
stinks. 

We  must^  however,  confess  that  the  disinfecting  power  of  these 
substances  may  be  expected  to  show  it^f  in  some  way,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  they  aid  in  preventing  to  a  great  extent  those 
pestilences  that  sometimes  touch  us.  We  forget,  however,  that  an 
occasional  pestilence  like  cholera,  coming  every  few  years  and 
killing  a  few  thousands,  if  it  does  so  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  daily 
pestilence  that  lives  amongst  us  and  causes  one-half  of  the  deaths. 
We  are  dying  by  thousands  annually  ;  smoke  sends  no  cure  for  that 
plague.  My  belief  is,  that  if  it  does  good,  it  does  more  evil ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  can  account  for  the  great  mortality  in  Man- 
chester without  attributing  much  of  it  to  smoke.  The  question  is 
open.  But  after  considering  all  the  causes  of  disease  mentioned  by 
physicians,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  residuum  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  action  of  smoke. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  carbon  were  thoroughly  burnt,  we  should 
then  find  the  sulphurous  acid  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  intolerable. 
Experience  does  not  show  this;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  blackness 
is  removed,  the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  escape  more  easily.  We 
may  imagine  the  carbon  soaked  with  the  acid  and  falling  down  with 
double  effect  on  the  town. 

When  coal  or  any  carbonaceous  substance  burns,  one  product  is 
carbonic  acid ;  this  being  essential,  we  must  not  complain  too  loudly, 
but  endure  what  is  inevitable.  The  amount  added  to  Manchester 
air  is  less  than  one  in  ten  thousand  on  an  average ;  but  we  of  course 
do  not  always  breathe  an  average,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  its 
hurtful  influence ;  but  the  amount  can  be  reduced  only  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  carbon  burnt. 

When  carbon  is  imperfectly  burnt,  another  gas  escapes,  called 
carbonic  oxide.  It  has  a  very  deadly  character.  It  escapes  from 
charcoal  more  than  from  coal,  and  has,  it  is  said,  been  found  in  the 
air  of  Paris,  although  in  wonderfully  minute  quantities.  I  have  not 
found  it  in  our  air  here  ;  but  that  it  does  exist  may  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  out  by  some  chimneys.  It  is  not  given  out 
by  all,  and  not  by  quietly-burning  household  fires ;  it  is  probably 
found  in  the  blackest  smoke,  although  there  not  solely;  the 
observations  are  not  sufliciently  numerous.  Theory  would  lead 
us  to  expect  it  there.     This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  does  coino 

F  F 
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fmm  ioire  chimneys)  when  the  imoke  La  not  well  burnt,  and  when 
these  send  their  joists  of  vaponr  apon  ua.  ttc  must  breathe  it-  Some 
work  ifl  still  required  to  show  the  extent  to  which  we  suffer  hj  this 
gaa  aiid  the  best  mode  of  avoiding'  it.  We  know  from  BaxiacB, 
Playfair,  and  others,  that  the  ga^es  or  smoke  from  iron  furnaces  con- 
tains about  one- fourth  of  this  jiafl,  carbonic  oxide  ;  bat  \aXfij'  it  htm 
ceased  to  be  necessarily  a  nuisance,  and  has  become  so  Taluable  that 
the  heat  obtained  from  its  combustion  is  an  important  part  of  the 
savings  at  some  establishments.  We  may  well  aak,  ought  it  mdcr 
any  circumstances  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  or  under  what  cimmi- 
stances?  Carbonie  oxide  is  invisible  ;  when  it  escapes,  no  one  knows 
it,  and  if  it  poisons,  it  is  never  blamed.  It  is  a  gas  which  must  be 
looked  after  whm  we  consider  the  best  mode  of  thorouslily  baraing 
coal.  It  constitutes  one  important  difference  between  fierce  furnace 
fires  and  domestic  fires.  The  domestic  fire  sends  out  neither  the  trae 
black  smoke  nor  carbonic  oxide. 

From  a  sanitary,  an  economical,  and  an  aesthetic  point  of  lieWy  we 
shall  gain  much  by  the  removal  of  the  carbon,  and  an  additional  gain 
will  be  obtained  by  removing  the  carbonic  oxide.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose  that  all  is  then  gained ;  we  are  not  entireljr 
safe  until  we  have  removed  the  sulphurous  acid.  To  effect  this 
is  not  a  problem  which  we  can  expect  to  solve  rapidly.  The  sulphur 
gases  collect  wherever  there  is  any  obstruction  to  ventilation. 
8^>metimes  the  smoke  is  retained  in  the  town  as  certainlj  as  if  a 
firmament  were  put  over  it  of  impenetrable  material. 

On  a  still  day,  with  a  clear  sky  and  considerable  cold,  the  smoke 
lies  on  Manchester  until  the  streets  become  dark  at  midday.  It  is 
then  that  the  acid:)  are  found  painful  to  the  eyes,  bad  to  the  taste^ 
danp^erous  in  the  breathing.  The  blackness  mijzht  be  removed;  what 
shall  we  do  wiih  the  sulphur?  It  is  the  sulphur  acids  which  render 
the  air  and  rain  of  Manchester  so  dentructive  to  metals.  Iron  roofs 
will  not  remain  there ;  even  houses  cease  rapidly  to  exist,  and  become 
old  at  an  early  period.  The  lime  of  the  mortar  becomes  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  rain  washes  it  away.  The  very  stoues  decay  under 
the  constant  action  of  acid,  and  the  bricks  crumble  more  rapidly. 
Rvon  in  places  la-s  troubled  with  smoke  we  see  the  decay.  The 
Parliament  Houses,  built  to  remain  for  ages,  are  rapidly  before  our 
eyes  turning  into  plaster  of  Paris  and  Epsom  salts.  Probably  some 
of  the  evil  might  be  avoided.  The  finest  buildings  in  London 
appear  less  handsome  than  flimsy  structures  in  many  continental 
cities. 

With  us  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  a  great  enemy.  On 
certain  days  the  acids  rise  readily ;  but  as  a  rule  they  fall.  Great 
extremes  of  dryness  and  of  rain  are  the  best  protectives,  and  during 
heavy  showern  the  air  of  Manchester  is  not  unpleasant  to  breathe, 
because  the  sulphur  is  carried  down  in  the  rain. 

The  coal  loaded  here  contains  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  sulphur  makes  three  of  vitriol.  Some  coals  contain  more. 
The  amount  of  sulphur  acids  sent  out  is  enormous  ;  it  cannot  be  less 
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than  180  tons  per  day.  The  rain  is  acid.  It  falls  on  the  living  grass 
and  puts  the  life  out.  Young  plants  struggle  against  il,  but  they  cannot 
do  so  long.  We  scarcely  know  how  much  of  the  beautiful  and  use- 
ful id  destroyed  by  this  acid.  The  fine  arts  can  scarcely  flourish  in 
an  atmosphere  which  attacks  without  fear  a  great  building  which 
ought  to  remain  sound  for  centuries. 

One  of  the  foremost  printers  of  Lancashire  told  me  that  there 
were  some  colours  wliich  he  found  almost  instantly  to  fade.  They 
were  frequently  sent  back  upon  his  hands.  He  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  French  sent  the  same  colours  to  the  same  markets  without 
the  risk  of  having  them  returned.  It  was  only  after  much  time  and 
loss  that  he  found  that  the  goods  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
Manchester.  One  day  was  enough,  but  in  some  weather  two  hours 
were  sufficient  for  their  deterioration.  The  colours  imbibed  a  poison, 
and  went  off  to  die  of  it  He  now  sends  such  goods  from  his 
works  without  coming  here,  and  he  is  as  successful  as  his  rivals  in 
France. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  we  bum  smoke  colourless,  this 
sulphur  gas  will  remain,  the  rain  will  be  equally  acid ;  but  if  we 
bum  the  smoke,  no  particles  of  carbon  filled  with  vitriol  will  fall 
upon  us.  It  will  more  readily  diffuse.  This  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
perience, but  it  is  matter  for  open  discussion. 

We  are  told  on  one  side  that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  decomposed  by 
the  carbon  acid,  and  that  the  sulphur  falls  down  with  it  in  a  solid  state. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  fact,  but  if  it  be,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
sulphur  will  be  very  finely  divided,  and  in  that  state  be  oxidised  by 
the  air  and  water,  forming  vitriol  where  it  lies.  It  will  not  be  less 
innocent,  although  it  may  change  the  sphere  of  its  iniquities.  This 
may  explain  why  the  black  vegetation  is  so  frequently  very  acid,  as  it 
most  surely  is  often  or  always  found  to  be. 

The  only  sure  mode  we  know  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  acid 
given  out  by  chimneys  is  by  burning  less  sulphur.  This  can  be  done 
perhaps  to  some  extent  by  burning  less  coal,  and  burning  it  more 
economically ;  next  by  not  allowing  the  most  sulphurous  of  the  coals 
to  be  burnt  in  large  towns.  This  latter  is  a  simple  mode  of  doing 
some  good,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  be  considered  too  great  a  demand 
on  manufacturers.  I  inquired  of  engineers  the  amount  of  coal  burnt 
per  horse  power  per  hour  in  the  best  and  the  most  careless  establish* 
ments,  and  was  told  that  it  varied  from  3  to  15  lbs.  I  obtained  other 
answers  which  went  lower  and  higher,  but  enough  if  we  know  that 
coal  is  in  many  places  burnt  at  a  wasteful  rate.  This  is  a  depart- 
ment concerning  which  I  was  not  called  on  to  speak,  but  it  comes  as 
a  part  of  my  subject.  If  we  examine  this  carefully  we  shall  find, 
in  all  probability,  that  the  amount  of  heat  we  really  use  is  trifling, 
whilst  tlie  coal  is  in  amount  enormous.  A  wasteful  management  of 
coal  is  the  perpetration  of  a  nuisance  not  justified  by  the  exigencies 
of  manufacturers,  and  the  agents  can  scarcely  plead  ihaJL  they  are 
following  a  legitimate  occupation.  I  shall  say  little  of  this;  probably 
the  change  in  this  branch  will  be  more  gradual  than  the  destruction  of 
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the  blackness,  but  we  must  not  forget  it.  A  great  tliiuker  at  the  time 
said  to  me  once  :  'The  nation  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  was  left  a  great 
barrel  of  wine  for  long  use;  he  pulled  out  the  bung  to  fill  his  little 
glass,  and  had  not  sense  to  see  that  the  most  of  the  liquid  ran  off  on 
the  floor.' 

The  diminution  of  the  amount  of  coal  burnt  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  diminish  the  power  will  be  a  benefit  sanitary  as  well  as  economical. 
How  far  we  have  this  in  our  hands  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  so  to 
some  extent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  subject  were  kept  before  as 
prominently.  People  inform  us  that  the  selfishness  and  self-interest 
of  manufacturers  is  sufficient  for  this.  That  is  a  theory  which  I 
never  have  found  reason  to  believe  in  fully.  The  manufacturers  are 
not  more  selfish  than  other  men,  and  if  they  were,  the  most  selfish 
man  is  often  blind  to  his  own  interest. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  combustion  of  coal  is  to  remove  ih)m  the 
air  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  putting  in  its  place  the  gases  and 
carbonaceous  substances  spoken  of,  along  with  coal  ashes,  which  are 
in  part  carried  upwards.  The  removal  of  the  oxygen  occurs  only 
to  a  small  extent,  but  it  is  perceptible,  and  in  some  cases  consider- 
able. This  deterioration  of  the  air  occurs  most  in  places  where  there 
18  most  carbon  floating,  and  where  it  is  therefore  least  pleasant  to 
open  our  windows.  !Now,  if  there  is  less  oxygen,  we  require  the  air 
to  be  renewed  more  frequently,  and  this  we  cannot  permit  because  of 
the  blackness.  The  smoke  acts  like  a  prison  wall  and  shut  windows, 
and  we  cease  to  ventilate.  Bad  as  the  air  may  be,  it  is  better  than 
that  which  we  manufacture  for  ourselves  by  shutting  our  rooms,  which 
remain  closed  until  the  bedrooms  of  the  hotels  of  all  our  towns  become 
unpleasant  to  the  senses.  It  is  the  custom  to  ventilate  by  the  doors  from 
corridors  only  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  hotels,  lest  the  blacks  should 
enter  by  the  window,  from  which  the  freshest  air  comes.  Private  houses 
suffer  equally.  The  weavers  of  Spitaltields  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
open  their  windows  when  the  establishments  near  began  to  bum  their 
black  smoke,  and  this  is  a  powerful  argument  a^rainst  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  show  that  the  sulphur  was  the  onlj 
thing  to  be  feared.  Bad  the  sulphur  gases  unquestionably  are,  but  it 
is  the  carbon  which  causes  the  alarm  of  housewives  and  housemaids^ 
and  which  prevents  the  needful  change  of  air  in  our  town  houses. 

The  oxygen  which  is  removed  from  the  air  is  the  whole  of  the  most 
active  portion.  It  has  been  called  ozone  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen ; 
but,  by  whatever  name,  it  is  a  something  always  found  in  agreeable 
air.     This  is  never  found  in  Manchester. 

It  is  for  medical  men  to  consider  what  class  of  diseases  may  arise 
from  this  diminution  of  oxygen.  Children  suffer  most  in  smoky  towns 
we  arc  told.  They  have  rapid  circulation.  They  require  much  oxygen, 
and  are  instinctively  fond  of  fresh  air.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
analysis  of  the  air  shewing  a  diminution  of  oxygen,  even  forgetting 
the  sulphurous  acid,  explains  why  children  should  suffer  so  much, 
and  leads  us  to  explain  what  Mr.  Leigh  has  called  ^'  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents." 
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The  (leficiencj  of  active  oxidation  is  eqaal  to  a  deficiency  of  power 
and  of  healthy  stimulus.  If  so,  we  need  not  wonder  that  persons 
should  seek  artificial  means  of  stimulus,  nor  why  others  should  rather 
seei(  the  less  vigorous  oxidation  of  a  town. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  reasons  for  a  deterioration  of 
race,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Morgan  as  visible  amongst  us.  Our  strength 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  healthy  oxidation. 

If  by  any  method  we  reduce  the  amount  of  floating  blackness,  we 
shall  increase  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the  town,  increase  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants;  we 
shall  enable  the  houses  to  be  ventilated  more  thoroughly,  and  we 
shall  diminish  the  intensity  of  those  days  of  darkness  that  sometimes 
paralyse  the  whole  community ;  every  day  will  be  brighter,  and,  I 
think,  happier  to  every  inhabitant.  * 

If  we  diminish  the  sulphur  by  burning  less  coal,  we  shall  diminish 
the  amount  of  coal  dust  also,  and  these  two  points  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, although  the  full  combustion  requires  first  to  be  settled. 

And  now  we  may  look  for  a  little  at  the  means  to'  be  adopted  for 
promoting  the  proposed  change.  I  shall  not  speak  of  any  of  the 
methods  of  burning  smoke.  Some  years  ago  the  methods  amounted 
to  above  twelve  dozen  ;  there  are  more  now.  If  I  mentioned  one  or 
all  methods,  it  would  raiso  up  a  feeling  of  rivalry  which  would  not 
assist  our  deliberations.  Besides  this,  I  have  not  made  such  experi- 
ments on  the  practical  burning  of  smoke  as  would  justify  my 
discussion  of  the  various  plans  ;  others  know  that  portion  by  experi- 
ence. I  have  observed  for  many  years  that  the  smoke  can  be  burnt 
in  some  cases  with  ease,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  advantage.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  many  able  men  cannot  bum  it 
easily,  and  consider  that  in  any  case  it  is  more  expensive  to  produce 
it  colourless.  When  men  have  opinions  so  different,  I  think  we 
cannot  do  better  than  trust  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  which  we  have 
learnt,  and  these  seem  to  teach  that,  notwithstanding  many  failures, 
the  smoke  can  be  made  colourless,  and  that  the  escaping  unbumt 
matter  is  a  loss  to  the  community. 

There  are  some  fires  more  easily  managed  than  others ;  by  degrees 
we  shall  probably  learn  to  manage  all.  I  remember  persons  making 
sixpence  a  day  by  breaking  stones ;  I  was  told  lately  of  some  that 
had  attained  such  excellence  that  their  labour  was  worth  seven  and 
sixpence  a  day.  A  similar  advance  may  take  place  among  stokers, 
who  may  rise  to  be  highly-skilled  labourers. 

There  may  be  men  who  see  their  way  towards  suddenly  removing 
all  the  smoke  of  the  country ;  I  have  no  such  extravagant  hope,  but 
I  think  a  great  deal  may  be  done  at  once,  and  the  rest  by  degrees. 
We  shall  not  succeed  if  our  sympathy  is  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  non-manufacturing  public.  I  have  been  so  much  among  manu- 
facturers that  I  know  well  the  struggles  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  make  in  order  to  please  the  public,  and  I  know,  also,  that 
their  own  tastes  are  not  satisfied  with  an  impore  atmosphere,  whilst 
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they  frequently  take  measures  for  its  puriflcation — ^greater  at  times 
than  even  the  public  has  thought  proper  to  require.         ^ 

It  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  to  oppress  the  great 
coal  consumers,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  no  disadvantage^  and,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  boon  if  they  were,  with  proper  exceptionB, 
compelled  to  work  to  a  standard.  It  is  an  oppression,  or  is  felt 
as  such,  when  the  rule  differs  in  every  community,  or  when  in  one 
place  Uiere  *is  great  strictness,  and,  in  anoUier,  utter  care- 
lessness. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  what  that  standard  ought  to  be— it  may 
probably  begin  low  and  rise  from  year  to  year.  None  of  us  would 
pretend  to  say  what  plans  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  every  man  mnst  be 
free  to  use  his  own.  Considering,  however,  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  the  feeling  even  ^)f  manufacturers  on  the  subject,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  movement  should  be  delayed ;  t  do,  however, 
see  abundant  reason  why  it  should  be  begun  with  extreme  caution. 

One  of  the  first  questions  will  be,  who  is  to  begin  the  movement  T 
It  would  probably  be  the  cause  of  greatest  pleasure  in  the  country  if 
the  reform  began  with  an  association  of  manufacturers  themselves. 
They  are  of  necessity  an  enlightened  body  of  men — they  belong  to 
the  public,  and  desire  for  themselves  and  families  pure  air ;  why 
do  they  not  combine,  and  settle  this  question  for  themselves  ?  If  the 
union  for  this  purpose  is  pretty  general  and  successful,  they  will  find 
means  to  prosecute  those  who  are  careless.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
of  seeing  such  a  union.  An  attempt  was  at  one  time  made,  but 
there  was  an  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  purpose  was 
too  great  in  many  cases.  This  suggests  at  once  a  preliminary  pre- 
caution in  a  digest  of  the  principal  modes,  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful, which  are  known  to  us.  Information  is  now  easily  diffused — it 
might  spread  among  the  community  in  a  week;  one  might  at  least 
learn  in  what  cases  we  should  have  forbearance,  and  when  the 
authorities  ought  to  prosecute  rigorously. 

It  would  be  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  manufaoturers,  whom  many 
have  so  much  blamed,  and  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  done,  along 
with  their  good  deeds,  much  mischief,  foremost  in  the  struggle  for 
an  improvement. 

A  story  came  to  me  from  an  engineer  and  surveyor,  which  shows 
how  they  may  gain  directly.  It  was  this,  that  from  the  opening 
of  a  certain  coal  pit  there  had  been  paid  regularly  one  shilling  per 
ton  to  persons  who  had  control  over  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  I 
can  affirm  that  in  these  cases  the  amount  of  black  smoke  was  sach 
that  even  one  in  Manchester  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  moment.  It 
was  the  interest  of  some  one  to  destroy  coal. 

If  manufacturers  do  not  begin  to  organise  a  system  of  burning, 
what  will  they  do  towards  it  ?  Will  they  petition  government  to 
organise  it  for  them  ?  Perhaps  that  might  be  a  better  method.  Surely 
we  cannot  doubt  that  municipal  bodies  have  utterly  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  very  important  reform ;  if  it  is  rather  Utopian  to  expect 
manufacturers  to  begin  or  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  government  in  iJieur 
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plans,  is  it  so  to  hope  that  the  government  shall  seek  the  aid  of  the 
manufacturers? 

These  ore  points  on  which  manj  here  will  be  able  to  give  valuable 
opinions. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  question  of  nuisances  generally  arising 
from  manufactories  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  There  is  a  very 
unhappy  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  manufacturers  and  those 
living  near  them.  Each  of  them  deals  in  extremes.  The  distin- 
guished writer  already  quoted  expressed  one  extreme  by  saying  that 
the  owners  of  factories  had  rendered  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
islands  of  God*s  creation  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  converted 
its  magnificent  streams  into  poison  even  for  the  lowest  fish,  and 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  live  in  comfort  until  these  men  went 
forth  into  that  darkness  from  which  they  issued. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  manufacturers,  justly  proud  of  the  position 
they  have  attained,  sometimes  forget  that  they  have  destroyed 
a  stream  to  save  a  very  little  trouble,  and  for  as  little  reason  rendered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  street  uncomfortable  by  polluting  the  air. 
The  disputes  relating  to  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  seem  to  be  car- 
ried on  60  that  the  verdict  may  be  yes  or  no.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  assertion  of  pure  innocence  on  one  side  and  of  great  atrocity 
on  the  other.  Each  party  must  know  that  these  assertions  require 
modification,  but  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  law,  as  I  suppose,  no 
middle  course  is  considered. 

They  act  on  one  side  as  if  no  right  to  render  the  air  or  water  im- 
pure exists,  and  the  slightest  offence  must  be  punished.  We  must 
not  carry  such  ideas  to  extremes ;  we  cannot  live  a  minute  without 
rendeiing  the  air  impure,  and  we  cannot  live  inland  for  a  day  with- 
out more  or  less  affecting  the  purity  of  the  rivers.  It  is  a  question 
of  degree.  When  we  come  to  manufactures,  we  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  new  question — namely,  expense.  Now  we  cannot  afford — rich 
as  the  nation  may  be,  we  cannot  afford — to  destroy  manufactures  in 
order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  fields,  or  prevent  a  village  of  busy 
people  from  growing  up  because  it  will  destroy  a  few  pounds  of  fish. 
We  must  remember  that  in  nearly  all  such  cases  there  must  be  a  com- 
promise between  two  interests.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  there  is 
to  be  found  occasionally  a  small  work  in  a  position  rendering  many  per- 
sons most  uncomfortable  without  doing  to  the  community  an  equiva- 
lent benefit,  and  large  works,  relying  on  their  magnitude,  doing  evil 
without  fear,  and  not  from  necessity.  I  believe  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider all  these  questions  from  a  wider  point  of  view  than  is  done,  we 
should  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  truth  is,  in  my  belief,  carefully  kept 
from  the  courts.  Even  the  most  honourable  men  have  their  evidence 
BO  mixed  with  that  of  others,  that  the  truth  they  speak  is  unseen. 
If  the  simple  facts  were  told,  namely — that  there  was  some  impurity, 
and  that  it  could  or  would  not  be  avoided  entirely — we  should  be  able 
then  to  begin  where  at  present  most  trials  end.  We  should  be  able 
to  make  the  best  compromise  permitted  between  health,  wealthi  and 
amenity. 
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The  compromise  do^  take  place  in  a  way,  in  epite  of  all  attempte 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  severely  obstructed,  as  I  think,  by  Am' 
extreme  views  taken  by  both  sidesl  We  lose  by  these  means  tM' 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  men  who  would  willingly  aid  aaaL**! 
tary  refomii  but  are  oompelled  by  the  attitude  of  others  forawUgF-to' 
oppose.  Ihey  appear  at  first  much  to  blame,  but  thsj  have  ao  <  '* 
resource.  • 

I  do  hope  that  in  tUs  spirit  the  purification  of  the  air  from  i 
and  of  our  rivers  from  corruption  wiQ  be  al  once  underlakeaJi 
If  you  do  so,  success  is  most  probable.  The  question  of  wnAm-^ 
Is  more  easily  managed  than  many  others.  Some  of  the  laat'' 
important  problems  of  sanitary  reform  relate  to  Xhe  purification' 
of  filthy  dens,  which  can  never  be  rendered  habitaUe  until  eduea^  * 
tional  problems,  far  more  important  than  sanitary,  and  flur  mora 
neglected,  shall  have  been  solved.  ^  ^  '  ■' 

But  with  the  management  of  smoke  we  have  no  such  fear  arimg  * 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  v^o  have  the  work  to  do.    The  woric  ia^i 
to  be  done  by  men  of  education.    The  great  smoke-makers,  if  net  ali^' 
educated  at  universities,  are  trained  to  think  vigorously  on  all-tho 
important  afiairs  of  practical  life.    We  cannot  despur  of  them,  for  4^ ' 
we  did,  we  should  despair  of  humanity  itself.    I  believe  we  requirs'* 
oidy  to  bring  forward  the  subject  in  a  proper  manner,  to  {vcMinee 
proper  plans,  and  to  act  with  such  watchfulness  that  it  will  be  aBaB- 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.    If  they  see  that  the  pnUioitak«  a 
ereat  interest  in  thdr  success,  they  will,  as  I  believe,  be  glad  t«  f 
further  any  well-organised  movement  for  the  great  olgeot  in  view.    • ' ' 


On  the  CompotiHon  of  the  Smoke  from  Factortee,  compared 
with  that  from  Dwelling  Houses ;  and  on  their  resvecHvc 
action  upon  Vwiatian  and  HeaWi.  By  F.  CraOB 
Calybbt,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

HAVlNO  noticed  in  the  programme  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  ia 
the  third  Department  the  question,  **  How  far  smoke  and  tho- 
products  of  combustion  are  injurious  to  health,"  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  the  following  remarks  on  this  important  subject  before  thia 
meeting. 

The  action  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  upon  vegeta*' 
tion  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  produced.  Thus  the,  products  of  the  perfect  combaa^ 
tion  of  coals  may  be  represented  by  carbonic  acid  and  water,  witt 
small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  sulphurous  acid,  all  of  which  are  invint* 
ble  gases,  and,  except  sulphurous  acid,  have  no  action  on  vegetatioai 
But  if  coals  are  introduced  into  a  gas  retort  and  heat  bo  applied,  tha 
products  given  off  are  numerous,  chemists  having  already  isolated 
and  characterised  more  than   thirty  distinct  substances^  many  id 
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which  are  most  destructive  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  being 
highly  poisonous  when  administered  in  even  minute  quantities. 
Therefore  the  products  obtainable  from  coals  varj  enormously  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  produced.  The  above 
statement  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  smoke,"  and  the  reasons  why  it  varies  so  con- 
siderably in  composition.  Thus,  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys 
o£  private  dwellings  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  belonging  to 
the  class  where  perfect  combustion  occurs,  for  the  gases  (carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphurous  acid),  as  they  emerge  from  the 
chimney,  carry  with  them  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  most  volatile 
hydro-carbons  which  are  given  off,  and  this  only  takes  place  at  the 
time  and  shortly  after  the  coals  are  freshly  added  to  the  fire,  the  less 
volatile  products  being  condensed  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney,  forming 
what  is  called  soot ;  but  as  soon  as  the  volatile  products  (which  are 
characterised  by  burning  with  flame  when  coals  are  put  on  the  fire 
at  first)  are  consumed,  the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  in  the 
fireplace  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  perfect  combustion,  and 
emitting,  as  stated  above,  only  gases  having  little  or  no  action  on 
vegetation  or  man,  especially  when  they  become  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere. 

But  the  results  of  burning  coals  under  steam  boilers  employed  in 
our  large  factories  are  veiy  different. 

Ist.  Because  coals  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  mass  in  com- 
bustion, and  there  is  not  consequently  that  cessation  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  tarry  products,  above  stated  as  taking  place  in  the  fireplaces  of 
private  dwellings,  and  it  follows  that  the  products  of  perfect  com- 
bustion which  are  generated  near  the  grates  of  the  fireplaces  in 
factory  furnaces  are  constantly  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tarry  substances  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coals  through  their 
imperfect  combustion. 

2nd.  As  stated  above,  in  the  chimneys  of  our  dwellings  the 
draught  is  such  as  to  permit  many  of  the  imperfect  products  of  com- 
bustion, or  most  of  the  tarry  products,  to  condense ;  whilst  in  the 
tali  chimneys  erected  in  our  factories  the  draught  is  such  as  to  carry 
out  from  them  the  above  noxious  volatile  products,  and  as  many  of 
them  will  easily  condense  into  liquids  and  solids  when  they  come 
into  contact  with  a  cold  atmosphere,  they  cannot  diffuse  nor  be 
carried  far  before  they  fall  upon  plants  and  other  bodies  existing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  chimneys,  and  as  many  of  the  tarry  pro- 
ducts are  highly  poisonous  to  plants,  they  affect  vegetation  in  a  very 
marked  manner. 

3rd.  "  Black  smoke  "  is  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  coal  with  carbon  in  a  high  state  of  division.  The 
solid  particles  of  carbon  when  floating  in  the  atmosphere  become, 
like  all  solids,  centres  of  attraction  for  fluids,  and  thereby  assist  in 
the  condensation  of  the  liquid  and  poisonous  products  above  men- 
tioned, and  help  to  carry  and  fix  thc:n  on  the  surrounding  vegetation, 
which  is  characterised  by  a  deposit  of  such  products  upon  the  surface 
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of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  plants,  a  deposit  which  prevents  that  free 
contact  with  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  health  and  growth ;  for,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  from  which  their  carbon  is  derived, 
and  they  reject  oxygen  and  watery  vapour.  Further,  the  intensity 
of  these  actions  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  intensity  of  light,  so  that 
when  '*  black  smoke **  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  it  iuterferea  with 
the  rays  of  light  arriving  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  allecta 
vegetation  materially.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  facts  give  an 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  activity  of  vegetation  observed 
in  London,  as  compared  with  that  witnessed  in  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  &c.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  vegetatioii  in 
these  towns  may  be  slightly  affected  by  the  larger  proportion  of  sul- 
phurous acid  which  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  factory  chimneys 
contains,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  prodnced 
by  the  consumption  of  a  better  class  of  coals  in  London ;  but  sol- 
phurous  acid,  like  all  gases,  has  such  a  high  diffusive  power,  and  the 
mass  of  air  with  which  it  mingles  is  so  considerable,  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  top  of  the  chimneys,  that 
although  it  may  somewhat  affect  vegetation,  still  I  consider  its  action 
is  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  injury  effected  by  the 
fixation  of  "  black  smoke "  or  soot  upon  plants,  &c.,  as  described 
above. 

The  comfort  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  would  derive  from  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  our 
lai'ge  mills,  works,  &c.,  no  one  can  venture  to  deny,  at  all  events  as 
a  matter  of  health.  An  opinion  can  be  formed  by  comparing  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  large  towns,  like  Manchester,  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  witnessed  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  on  record  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  manu- 
facturers can  effect  a  saving  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  by  burning  their 
smoke ;  and  it  is  most  painful  to  reflect  that  after  such  weighty  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  by  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
Manchester,  such  as  Messrs.  Bazley,  J.  Whitworth,  Henry  Houlds- 
worth,  &c.,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  some 
twenty  years  ago,  we  should  still  live  in  such  a  noisome,  unsightly, 
and  unwholesome  atraosphero  as  we  breathe  in  this  city  ;  and  it  is 
painful  also  to  witness  how  Acts  of  Parliament  are  put  on  one  side 
when  they  are  to  be  carried  out  and  enforced  by  local  authorities, 
who  are  often,  in  such  cases,  the  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  authorities  called  upon  to  inflict  fines  and  punishment. 
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How  can  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  the  Refuse  and  Sewage  of 
Towns  be  best  prevented?  By  Stevenson  Macadam^  Ph.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Surgeons'  Hall, 
Edinburgh. 

THE  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  the 
means  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  such  pollution, 
may  bo  best  denoted  by  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  have  appointed  the  topic  as  one  of  the  special 
subjects  for  discussion  at  this  congress.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  question,  and  the  subject  has 
engaged  much  attention  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  On  several 
occasions  Royal  Commissions  have  been  appointed,  which  have  taken 
the  evidence  of  many  parties  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  which  have  also  investigated  the  question  for  themselves, 
and  have  written  and  published  several  valuable  reports.  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  supply  much  fresh  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  specially  conversant  with  the  subject,  but  having  had 
much  experience  in  the  examination  of  river  waters  in  Scotland,  and 
the  discharges  from  public  works  and  towns  into  such,  and  knowing 
that  the  whole  subject  is  one  which  is  all  the  better  for  being  tho- 
roughly ventilated,  I  will  venture  to  lay  some  remarks  before  the 
Department,  in  the  hope  that  these  may  lead  to  discussion,  and 
tend  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  points  among  those 
who  may  not  have  paid  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its 
importance  deserves. 

The  question  must  be  looked  at  from  a  broad  platform.  We  must 
take  neither  the  narrow  view  that  commercial  interests  and  town 
conveniences  are  unduly  to  interfere  with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  neighbours,  nor  the  equally  narrow  view  that  the  private  inte- 
rests of  the  individual  shall  be  considered  as  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  approach  the  subject  is  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion granted  in  1865,  which  was  to  inquire  *'  How  far  the  present 
use  of  rivers  or  running  waters  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  sewage  of  towns  and  populous  places,  and  the  refuse 
ai'ising  from  industrial  processes  and  manufactures,  can  be  prevented 
without  risk  to  the  public  health,  or  serious  injury  to  such  processes 
and  manufactures;  and  how  far  such  sewage  and  refuse  can  be 
utilised  or  got  rid  of,  otherwise  than  by  discharge  into  rivers  or 
running  waters,  or  rendered  harmless  before  reaching  them." 

The  observations  I  shall  make  will  be  general,  though  during  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  the  opinions  I  express  will  be  derived 
mainly  from  observations  made  by  me  on  three  Scottish  streams  — 
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(1)  the  Loven,  which  is  contaminated  by  public  works;   (2)  the 
Water  of  Leith,  which  is  contaminated  by  public  works  in  its  upper 
parts,  and  by  town  sewage  at  the  lower  parts ;  and  (3)  the  North 
Esk,  which  is  influenced  by  discharges  from  public  works  and  by 
sewage  alternately.    Now,  the  pollution  of  rivers  may  be  regarded 
as  principally  derived  from  (I)  mining  pursuits,  (2)  mannfactaring 
operations,  and  (8)  house  sewage.    The  mining  discharges  consist 
principally  of  much   red    ochry   matter,   which   presents  a  muddy 
aspect,  and  which  often  contains  so  much  red  oxide  of  iron,  as  to 
influence  the  colour  and  appearance  of  large  bodies  of  water.     These 
ochry  discharges  are  principally   derived  from  coal  wastes.     The 
manufacturing  operations  are  of  various  kinds.     There  are  first  the 
discharges  from  chemical  works,  which  consist  of  the  drainage  of  waste 
heaps  and  other  accumulations  of  refuse,  the  residues  of  iodine  stills, 
and  other  operations  where  the  lye  products  are  of  little  or  no  chemical 
use.    The  discharges  from  paper-mills  consist  mainly  of  solutions 
containing  more  or  less  alkaline   mutter,  and  the  fine  fibre  of  rag 
and  esparto.      The  discharges  from   parafRne  oil- works  consist  of 
much  water  used  as  condensing  water,  and  which  is  often  impr^- 
natcd  with  paraffine  oils ;  as  likewise  of  the  acid  and  soda  liquors 
obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the  crude  paraffine  oil.     Among  other 
works  which  pollute  our  streams  are  distilleries,  which  throw  off 
much  dreg— a  yellow  thickish  liquid,  with  a  sour  taste  and  odour, 
and  very  offensive;  and  which,  when  passed  into  a  stream,  tends  to  . 
putrify  and  evolve  gases  into  the  nciglibouriiig  atmosphere.     In  the 
latter  respect,  the  distillery  discharge  agrees  more  with  house  sewage 
than  with  strict  chemical  refuse.     The  house    sewage   and   street 
drainage  is  the  most  active  form  of  impurity  which  is  passed  into 
our  rivers,  and  is  the  most  deleterious,  in  a  health  point  of  yiew,  to 
a  locality  or  neighbourhood.     All  towns  and  larger  villages  tend  to 
drain  into  the  nearest  stream,  and  many  rivers  receive  the  sewage 
from  several  towns.     The  evil  is  one  of  modern  date,  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  of  pollution  to  say  that  such  did  not  influence 
our  forefathers.     The  pollution   did  not  exist  in  their  days  to  the 
extent  it  now  does.     The  organic  matter  in  sewage  is  in  a  condition 
most  liable  to  change  and  pass  into  putrefaction,  and  is  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  be  capable  of  imparting  this  putrefyinnr  element  to  the 
streams  which  it  may  enter.     In  this  respect  sewage  diffi^rs  from  the 
discharges  from  mines  and  many  chemical  works,  and  other  manu- 
factories.    Thus,  a  stream  having  many  paper-works  on  its  banks,  and 
having  discharged  thereinto  much  liquid  containing  organic  matter, 
does  not  putrefy  or  exhale  noxious  gases,  provided  the  water  is  in 
motion;  but  a  stream  containing  no  larger  a  proportion  of  organic 
matter  than  that  derived  from  house  sewage  has  the  tendency  to 
putrefy.     I  give  the  Levcn  Water  as  an  example  of  a  stream  in- 
fluenced by  manufacturing  operations,  but  which  does  not  putrefy  ; 
the  Water  of  Leiih,  in  its  upper  parts,  as  an  illustration  of  the  same 
nature,  and  in  the  lower  parts  as  an  instance  of  the  putrefying  sew- 
age element ;  and  the  North  Esk,  which  does  not  exhale  noxious 
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gases  at  districts  where  it  is  iufluencetl  by  discharges  from  public 
works  ;  but  at  places  such  as  Penicuik,  Lasswade,  and  Dalkeith, 
where  the  sewage  element  decidedly  predominates,  putrefaction 
ensues,  and  the  foul  gases  are  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere.  This 
distinction  in  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  respective  discharges 
must  be  distinctly  observed  in  all  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Whilst  all  the  discharges  into  rivers  from  mills  and  towns,  as  a  rule, 
render  the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  and  other  dietetic  uses, 
and  more  or  less  affect  the  stream  in  its  fishing  interests,  yet  there  is 
this  great  difierence  in  the  organic  matter :  when  derived  from  public 
works,  such  as  paper-mills,  it  is  not  putrescible  in  a  running  stream ; 
but  when  obtained  from  sewage,  it  is  highly  putrescible  when  dis- 
charged into  a  stream,  and  not  only  changes  itself  and  evolves  gases 
into  the  neighbouring  atmosphere,  but  acts  like  a  torch  to  influence 
the  decomposition  of  other  organic  matters.  The  influence  of  dis- 
charges from  public  works  and  house  sewage  upon  streams  are — 
1st,  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  water,  which  in  a  chemical 
stream  is  often  very  black  and  inky  in  aspect,  whilst  in  a  sewage 
stream  the  water  is  not  so  foul  in  colour;  2nd,  on  the  saline  and 
organic  constituents  of  the  water,  which  are  much  increased,  espe- 
cially in  the  proportion  of  common  salt  in  solution  and  of  active 
organic  matter;  3rd,  on  the  gaseous  constituents  dissolved  in  the 
water,  where  instead  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  as  occurs  in 
good  spring  or  river  water,  we  have  the  proportion  sinking  to  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  deficiency  of  this  and  other  gases  supplied 
by  the  gases  which  constitute  the  ^tid  exhalations  from  decomposing 
nuitter ;  4th,  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  foul  deposits  are  formed, 
and  which,  putrefying,  ^ve  rise  to  noxious  gaseous  emanations.  No 
such  deleterious  gas  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  met  with  in  quantity; 
indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  that  gas — often  taken  as 
the  chief  danger  and  the  index  of  impurity — is  not  there  at  all,  but 
other  gases  are  present  which  possess  more  deleterious  properties  on 
animal  life ;  and  which,  5th,  influence  the  atmosphere  of  the  neigh- 
bour hodd.  As  a  secondary  result  of  the  flow  of  sewage  in  streams, 
there  is  a  rapid  growth  of  those  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
characteristic  of  sewage  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  entangle 
much  filth,  and  being  rapidly  broken  up,  the  debris  is  carried  into  pools 
or  sluggish  places,  and  there  putrefies  and  exhales  gases  of  a  noxious 
nature. 

Tlie  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  our  streams  and  running  waters 
ought  to  be  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable.  In  fact,  irrespective 
of  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  the  appearance  of  the 
polluted  water,  which  must,  like  a  smoky  atmosphere,  have  a  lowering 
influence  upon  the  animal  spirits.  The  smoky  air  and  dirty  water  are 
twin  sisters  in  this  respect. 

The  mining  discharges  may  be  arrested  in  part  by  passing  the  water 
into  receiving-tanks,  as  at  lead  mines ;  but  in  greater  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  ochiy  water  from  coal  wastes,  the  material  can  scarcely  be 
arrested,  but  is  removed  from  the  water  in  time  as  it  becomes  de- 
posited on  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.    As  for  manufacturing 
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di5cbargei,it  should  be  imperatiTe  that  all  practicable  means  be  adopted 
fr/r  the  arrefltment  of  anj  pollu'iug  mAterial.  The  terms  of  the  Rojal 
Commiision,  in  18{^»,  are  explicit  in  indicating  tbai  the  prcTeoiioo  of 
such  discbarges  into  streams  should  be  considered  in  a  my  that  suck 
prevention  ehail  be  '^  without  risk  to  the  public  health  or  serious  injury 
to  such  processes  and  manufactures."  The  law  of  SeoUaod  in  regard 
to  the  discharge  of  material  into  rivers  by  public  works  appears  to  be 
too  stringent  in  this  respect,  as  during  the  recent  trial  of  the  North 
£sk  case,  the  law  was  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge  to  be  that  the 
millowners  '^  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  in  any  way  they  like^  as  it 
passes  tlirough  their  property,  subject  only  to  certain  conditions  Now, 
these  conditions  are,  that  they  shall  send  down  the  water  to  their  neigh* 
hours  below  undiminished  in  quantity,  and  unimpaired  in  quality."  It 
was  explained  that  this  meant  **  undiminished  in  quantity  by  anything 
except  its  natural  and  primary  uses  by  the  persons  on  its  banks;"  and 
further,  "  that  no  unnecessary  or  artificial  impurity  shall  be  pat  into 
the  stream,  so  as  thereby  to  diminish  the  purity  of  the  water  as  it 
passes  to  the  proprietors  or  the  inhabitants  below."  Chemical  dis- 
charges are  generally  more  or  less  poisonous  to  fish,  and  those  from 
paraiiiue  oil-works  are  extremely  deadlj  in  this  respect.  Occasiouallj 
the  bye  products  of  chemical  manufactories  are  useful  in  streams,  in- 
stead of  liurtfuL  Thus,  chloride  of  manganese  was  discharged  for 
many  years  from  the  works  of  St.  RoUox  into  the  river  Cljde,  with 
the  beneficial  effect  of  disinfecting  the  sewage  of  Glasgow,  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  river,  which  really  forms  the  main  sewer  of 
Glasgow.  This  discharge  was  stopped,  and  the  sewage  was  a  greater 
nuisance  than  before.  Considering  the  state  of  some  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  in  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  a  question  how  far  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  hand  over  certain  rivers  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  countiy,  and  thus  to  localise  the  public  works 
which  are  liable  to  discharge  impure  matters,  as  it  is  almost  vain  to 
expect  to  render  some  rivers  sufficiently  pure  for  primary  purposes. 
But  it  should  always  be  a  condition  that  the  operations  carried  on  in 
these  works,  and  the  discharges  therefrom,  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  aud  where  the  works  are  near  or  in 
a  town,  that  the  discharges  shall  be  carried  past  the  town  in  properly 
constructed  pipes  or  conduits.  Much  may  bo  done  for  the  arrestment 
of  impure  (Hscharges  from  public  works.  The  working  up  of  the 
chloride  of  manganese  into  oxide  of  manganese  by  the  chemical 
manufacturer,  the  boiling  down  and  utilising  of  strong  soda  liquors 
by  the  paper-maker,  and  the  arrestment  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapour 
under  the  Alkali  Act,  are  instanced  alike  of  the  success  of  such  measures 
and  the  desire  of  our  manufacturers  to  adopt  all  practicable  plans. 
The  Alkali  Act,  under  the  chemical  supervision  of  Dr.  Angus  South, 
is  probably  the  most  successful  Act  in  working  order. 

The  arrestment  and  utilisation  of  all  chemical  discharges  must  be 
done  at  or  near  the  works.  As  to  sewage,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  arrested  from  passing  into  our 
rivers.    We  cannot  hope,  in  carrying-  out  sanitary  measures  for  this 
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purpose,  that  the  material  can  be  utilised  ou  the  spot;  but  we  must 
provide  means  for  carrying  away  such  from  the  immediate  centres 
of  population.  The  injury  doue  to  the  rivei*s,  especially  those  which 
are  slow-running  and  allow  matters  to  become  stagnant,  might  be 
avoided  to  some  extent  by  the  cesspool  system ;  but  such  a  plan  really 
increases  the  evil  by  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings  much 
noxious  matter.  Indeeid,  the  worst  phase  of  the  sewage  question 
is  when  the  ordinary  sewage  is  supplemented  by  the  cesspools. 
No  confidence  ■  should  therefore  be  placed  in  intermediate  cesspools. 
They  are  hotbeds  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  they  are  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  in  a  health  point  of  view.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  in  Glasgow,  though  there  are  many  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Manchester.  The  adoption  of  the  cesspool  system,  therefore, 
for  the  retention  of  the  more  solid  matter,  would  be  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  sewage  by 
subsidence.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Craigentinny  Burn,  before  it  reaches 
the  meadows,  is  diverted  at  times  into  shallow  ponds,  where  the  more 
solid  parts  subside,  and  the  liquid  is  run  off.  These  ponds  are 
very  unsightly,  but  they  yield  much  manure  sludge,  which  is  dis» 
tributed  over  a  large  vegetable  garden,  which  supplies  Edinburgh 
with  rhubarb  and  other  vegetables  in  season.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
liquid  sewage  is  not  thus  arrested,  and  that  much  impurity  is  left  still 
in  the  water,  so  that  it  is  only  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evil.  Chemical 
agents  have  been  used  for  precipitating  sewage  impurities.  Lime 
and  alum  sludge  are  the  principal  agents ;  bat  practically  there  is  a 
diiiiculty  in  the  more  solid  part  separating  as  a  sediment,  and  an 
equal  difficulty  in  drying  or  getting  the  material  into  marketable  con- 
dition. Moreover,  the  manure  possesses  few  fertilising  properties, 
and  consequently  is  of  little  manunal  value.  Disinfectants  and  anti- 
septics have  been  used  to  keep  down  the  noxious  qualities  of  sewage  ; 
but  these  constitute  only  time  remedies. 

Tlie  most  successful  method  for  the  utilisation  of  sewage  is  by 
irrigation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  system  which  can  be  adopted  by 
those  inland  towns  which  discharge  sewage  into  rivers  ;  and  its 
adoption  ought  to  be  compulsory,  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  For 
generations  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  success  which  has  accrued  there  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view  has  been  often  cited.  The  land  there  was  worth  little 
or  nothing — certainly  not  more  than  a  few  shillings  an  acre,  and  it 
was  rendered  so  valaable  as  to  be  worth  £20,  £30,  and  £40,  or  more, 
per  acre.  Other  places  can  show  also  satisfactory  results.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  operations  when  the 
liquid  can  be  readily  taken  to  the  ground,  as  at  'Edinburgh,  where 
the  main  sewer  is  a  bum  which  comes  down  to  the  meadows,  and 
there  are  no  pipes  or  culver  149,  but  simply  open  ditches,  and  where 
the  distribution  is  of  the  rudest  kind ;  but  there  the  water  stagnates 
in  the  ditches,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  purify  the  water  through  the 
soil.  The  sewage  simply  runs  over  the  ground  as  a  shallow  stream, 
80  that  only  part  is  flirested,  and  the  water  is  still  fool  when  it  falls 
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cf '^  i.«  «cjdrt!.T  lerMi  '.tf  »  Terr  foeeucs  BttBii:.  ii 
UKs.  MM/jL«<ifa.«T  drx^  A£i-i  cc^Ters^  iaio  L«t.  Ix 
«iur*r!T  2cr  tve  U^^cLl^t,  ui  lbs  2&:x&  covi  ia  E^ii&0azci&. 
nzi^>«y»;  4:uw:  kr.d  z.^aTiJ  eiitare^  <«s  the  bjzctt  of  F^lialwigli, 
v&i^ci  «e/>BtuM:4  aibo^^t  2.(.Oj  <r/v5.  a&d.  for  &  tiae  aft  ica«f  leil  onlf 
y^}  *jf  ¥/^.  xh^  T^anix*  Ten;  ujki  lat  ^tzAzA  for  lAe  inicased 
^cCTttx^i,  ac^  tlM;  roea^fWi  LkTe  oc:  nttanlr  nmii«cd  ncartj  i 
feffVMrr  |«^Icibf.  It  if  qai:«  el«ar  tiut  the  eo&ixtkMU  of  the  j^ 
«b4  :h«  mode  of  wunm^L  at  CraijEC&tiiukT  ihooid  not  be  ailowed  ia 
i&ia;  d  diMrMti.  To  take  or  Lcn  to  take,  to  ntillse  or  throw  «wmj 
tL^  ^^nriiire  matter  at  wijl,  woald  cot  mnch  improre  the  eooditiaa  ii 
fMit  rireni.  Aii  the  liquid  matt  U:  miiiaed  at  aii  fcmsonfi.  ezcepCiag 
in  ihH  i:s^mt  of  fioo'l  waten ;  and  here,  I  thi&k,  is  one  ox  iLe  pnctical 
difficu«txe«  of  the  irrigatioD  scheme — ^\z^  the  prori'iiLg  of  sofficicnt 
land  in  the  nei^kboarhood  of  towns,  k>  as  to  e&able  the  operations  to  be 
carried  oat  without  detriment  u>  other  toiriis,  and  jei  i^uffidentlj  far 
mwtkj  aa  not  to  interfere  with  the  natnral  ezpansi<«  of  the  town  iiacil 
in  ita  tuJ/Mqoent  building  operations.  It  is  true  that  the  larger 
towns  are  capable  of  paying  for  the  transmission  of  the  sewage  to 
tome  disUhce,  and  cau  provide  the  necessary  pumping  arrangemcnta. 
Ufider  any  circum-tances,  the  distribution  ot  «ewage  over  the  land 
muAt  be  carriefl  out  by  properly  conMructed  drains  and  pipea^  and 
not  by  foul  dltche",  a«  at  Craigentiniiy.  I  am  in  hopes  that  not- 
withistauding  the  outlay  in  connection  ^ith  each  place  and  town,  the 
fey  stem  of  irrigation  may  pay,  although  on  this  point  I  am  not  ao 
sanguine  as  many  of  those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
ihti  hubject ;  but  pay  or  not  pay,  the  inland  towns  which  diacharge 
liquid  sewage  must  carry  out  the  system. 

As  to  sea^board  towns,  or  those  within  reasonable  distance  from 
the  sea,  it  is  a  question  how  far  land  irrigation  should  be  carried  oaU 
By  running  the  he  wage  into  the  sea,  we  at  least  feed  the  seaweeds, 
aud  the'i'^  in  their  turn  feed  the  fish,  and  thus  a  return  is  got.  Such 
a  plan  of  |>ouririg  the  sewage  into  the  sea  is  being  carried  oat  bj  a 
part  of  tiie  s^^wage  of  Edinburgh  at  this  very  moment,  and  the  worka 
will  lie  shortly  ready.  The  latter  consideration  of  sea  irrigation  has 
been  forced  upon  me  for  several  reasons — 1st.  Whilst  irrigation  on 
the  land  is  tlie  lesser  of  two  evils,  it  being  much  better  to  havo 
irrigaU;d  meadows'  than  stagnant  rivers  with  their  foul  exhaLuionay 
yet  thiH  is  a  question  of  health.  The  irrigated  meadow  is  not  so  healthj 
as  ordinary  pasture  land.  The  ground  is  swampy  at  times,  and  the 
plan  is  in  direct  opponition  to  drainage.  Moreover,  in  testing  the  air 
over  the  Craigentinny  Meadows,  I  find  much  organic  matter ;  bat 
part  of  tliis  may  be  the  result  of  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
•ewage  on  these  meadows.     2ud.  When  irrigation  is  carried  out 
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successfully,  and  the  water  is  improved,  thei*e  is  little  hope  that  the 
water  will  be  fit  for  primary  purposes.  Jt  will  bo  alwajs  more  or 
less  impure ;  and  when  mingled  with  the  stream,  th  .ugh  much  better 
than  before,  yet  it  is  still  coutaminated  ;  and  for  dietetic  use  the  water 
mast  always  be  open  to  suspicion,  though  the  oxidising  influence  of 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  will  tend  to  remove  the  remaining 
impurities.  3rd.  The  irrigating  system  naturally  tends  to  influence 
the  purity  of  the  well  waters  and  spring  waters  of  the  district.  The 
object  of  the  irrigation  is,  that  the  water  shall  soak  down  through  the 
soil,  and  leave  the  impurities  near  the  surface ;  but  the  water  will 
still  retain  and  carry  down  some  impurities,  and  feed  the  wells  with 
such.  The  passage  through  the  ground  tends  to  oxidise  this  matter; 
but  still  my  experience  in  the  examination  of  well  waters  which  have 
been  influenced  by  surface  drainage,  which  is  closely  allied  to  irriga- 
tion, has  shown  me  that  the  water  does  retain  the  impurities,  though 
transmitted  through  the  soil  for  some  distance. 

I  know  that  these  are  points  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  state 
them  so  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr. 
llawlinson,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  discussion  of  them.  I  would 
also  observe  that  the  only  crop  which  has  been  successfully  raised  by 
the  irrigating  system  has  been  grass.  I  am  aware  that  land  periodi- 
cally covered  by  sewage  water  has  been  used  for  the  growth  of  other 
crops,  but  the  grass  is  the  principal  crop.  Difiiculties  have  been 
experienced  in  using  up  this  grass  as  fodder.  At  Edinburgh,  milch 
cows  only  eat  it,  and  when  they  fell  off  in  numbers,  the  value  of  the 
grass  correspondingly  decreased.  It  is  not  suitable,  from  its  succu- 
lent nature,  for  feeding  animals  of  burden  or  labour,  such  as  horses. 
The  succulency  of  the  grass  likewise  imposes  a  difiiculty  in  making 
hay  in  the  ordinary  way  of  air-drying,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any 
artificial  means  of  drying  the  grass,  and  thus  making  hay,  would 
ever  pay.  For  the  same  reason — viz.,  the  succulent  nature  of  the 
grass — there  is  a  hindrance,  or  at  least  a  limit,  to  the  transport  of 
the  grass,  especially  in  summer  weather,  as  it  is  liable  to  ferment^ 
sour,  aud  putrefy.  These  remarks  are  not  offered  as  insuperable 
objections  to  the  irrigation  scheme,  but  as  worthy  of  the  Qonsideratioa 
of  those  gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Though 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  in  detail  as  many  of 
my  friends,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  natural  law  is  that,  whilst  the 
vegetable  kingdom  feeds  the  animal,  the  .animal  refuse  shall  feed 
the  vegetable,  and  am  well  aware  that  the  sewage  of  a  towli  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  food  commodities  which  have  entered,  been 
paid  for,  aud  been  consumed  by  that  town — minus  the  good  work 
and  force  which  human  and  other  animal  labour  has  derived  from 
such. 

Now,  the  question  remains  as  to  the  best  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme  or  schemes  for  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  our  large  towns, 
and  how  the  details  can  be  best  worked  out.  1  believe  that  the  local 
authorities,  municipal  and  other,  are  generally  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people ;  but  they  require  direction,  and  often  they  are 
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hindered  in  the  good  work  bj  their  constituencies,  and  thns  they 
require  to  be  nerved  into  activity  hj  the  pressure  of  a  superior 
Board.  The  sewage  question  will  be  best  worked  out  by  local  aatho- 
ritiefl,  under  direction  and  control  of  a  royal  commission,  or  under 
government  inspectors.  We  are  too  free  in  this  country  in  pnblie 
health  matters.  For  Scotland  we  have  the  Police  Improvement  Aet^ 
which  is  intended  for  the  welfare  of  small  as  well  as  large  villagiefl 
and  towns;  but,  unless  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  express  a 
desire  to  be  taxed  for  carrying  out  its  measures,  the  Act  is  a  dead 
letter.  Sanitary  measures  should  be  compulsory  and  not  optionaL 
In  discussing  this  question  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  making 
special  aUusion  to  the  state  of  the  Medlock,  the  Irk,  and  the  Irw^ll, 
as  they  flow  through  Manchester,  but  these  streams  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  pure  water.  It  would  be  better  tliat  some  attention  was 
directed  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  streams,  but  I  leave  the 
application  of  this  great  question  of  the  sewerage  and  streams  of 
Manchester  to  those  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  district  than 
I  can  pretend  to  be. 
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fFhat  Legislative  or  other  Measures  should  be  employed  mart 
effectually  to  prevent  the  Adulteration  of  Food  1  By  Alfred 
Hill,  M.D.,  Borough  Analyst^  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  at  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham. 

AMONG  the  many  problems  in  SocIhI  Science  which  have  engaged 
'the  attention  of  scientific  men  and  the  legislature,  and  which  as 
yet  remain  unsolved,  may  be  classed  the  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  food,  and  it  is  only  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  great  desirabiliiy  of  opening  it  up  for  discussion, 
which  has  decided  me  to  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject. 

The  commercial,  physiological,  and  chemical  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion arc  pretty  well  understood,  thanks  to  the  researches  and  pub- 
lished works  of  Accum,  Mitchell,  Normandy,  Hassall,  Payen,  and 
others,  and  though  science  has  been  impressed  into  the  service  of 
falsification,  and  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  practice  of 
such  deception,  yet  science,  in  the  hands  of  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  expert,  has  been  also,  in  most  cases,  equal  to  the  task  of 
detection  and  exposure. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  kinds  of  adulteration,  or  the  methods 
of  its  detection,  that  I  propose  to  treat.  We  may  at  once  admit 
that  adulteration  is  still  a  common  practice ;  that  it  is  capable  of 
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being  discovered,  as  a  mle,  bj  means  already  alluded  to ;  that  it  is 
fraudulent,  and  in  a  Tariety  of  ways  injurious,  and  it  then  remains 
for  us  to  inquire,  why  in  these  days  of  advancement  it  still  exists  as 
heretofore,  and  why  it  is  not  suppressed.  Is  not  common  law  able 
to  reach  it  ?  Is  there  not  a  special  Act  of  parliament  passed  with  a 
view  to  its  suppression  ?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  Yes; 
but,  in  this  matter  as  in  every  other,  *'  What  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business,"  and  in  this  trite  axiom  lies  the  essence  of  the 
whole  question  of  failure.  Neither  the  common  law  nor  the  special 
Act  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  officers  to  take  action,  and 
the  result  is  that  both  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  appointment  of 
analysts  in  certain  towns  may  have,  and  I  bdicTe  has  had,  a  beneficial 
deterrent  efiect,  but  this  deterrence  is  only  partial,  and  is  not  that 
full  measure  of  good  which  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  a 
special  Act  of  parliament,  passed  with  the  important  object  of  pro* 
tecting  the  pocket  and  the  health  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  understand  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  this  adulteration 
question  as  it  at  present  stands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  over 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  brought  in  by  Mr.  Scholefield,  and  passed  in 
the  year  I860,  entitled  ''  An  Act  for  preventing  the  Adulteration  of 
Articles  of  Food  or  Drink."  It  is  six  years  since  this  Act  was  passed, 
and  owing  to  its  inoperative  character,  the  practice  of  adulteration 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  now  as  it  was  then. 
Abundant  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prove  that  adulteration  was  carried  on  to  an  immense 
extent ;  and  that  such  was  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  mem-> 
hers  of  that  committee  is  shown  by  the  preamble  to  the  Bill,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  opening  sentence :  ^*  Whereas  the  practice  of 
adulterating  articles  of  food  and  drink  for  sale  in  fraud  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  to  the  great  hurt  of  their  health,  requires  to  be  sap- 
pressed  by  more  effectual  laws  than  those  which  are  now  in  force,"  dbc. 
From  this  paragraph  one  is  prepared  to  expect  that  the  clauses  of  the 
Act  would  be  of  a  really  useful,  practical  character,  and  that  at  length, 
after  great  research,  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  trouble,  the 
taking  down  of  voluminous  evidence,  and,  lastly,  the  actual  passing 
of  the  Bill,  a  means  was  obtained  by  which  the  monster  abuse 
would  be  at  least  scotched  if  not  killed.  Let  us,  by  referring  to  some 
of  the  clauses,  see  how  far  the  hope  is  likely  to  be  realised.  Of  the 
fourteen  clauses  of  the  Act,  only  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fourteenth  need  occupy  our  attention. 

The  first  clause  provides  that  *'  Every  person  who  shall  sell  any 
article  of  food  or  drink  with  which  to  the  knowledge  of  such  person, 
any  ingredient  or  material  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  eating 
or  drinking  such  article  has  been  mixed,  and  every  person  who  shall 
sell  as  pure  or  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  is 
adulterated  or  not  pure,  shall  for  every  such  offence  on  a  summary 
conviction  "  *'  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  " 
and  costs,  *'  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit 
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tlie  like  offence,  it  ili&:l  be  k-arf  jl  for  stscL  josiices  'to  caofe  mch 
oflren4er*4  name,  pbce  of  &b>ie.  s^nd  of^nce  to  be  pnbli^bed  mt  the 
c-zpeiiw  of  »aoh  offenaer  in  scch  r»ew5pftper  or  in  sadi  other  manner 
an  lo  ftuch  jufctiots  shal  *eiem  deciravle."  Tha  danse  ficsents  manj 
diificuUie^  in  the  way  of  sappre*sing  adu!:er£.iicn.  The  words  **to 
the  knowle'l^e  of  fcucS  person"^  consiltute  the  firsi  uifficnhj,  because  of 
the  impoMibiiif  J  in  the  m/ij-nij  of  cases  of  proving  that  the  seller  has 
each  knowkrd^^e;  and  tLojzh  he  mskj  have  no  s'ntik  knowledge  from 
actual  o^/servatiou,  he  niAvyet  Lave  each  a  knowledge  as  is  fumiahed 
by  tlie  reasoning  faculty.  For  instar.ce.  a  grocer  may  not  have  seen 
wheat  en  flour  put  into  the  mu^'ard  }ie  sells,  hue  from  his  acqiuuntanoe 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  e^Uirg  gr:>ui;d  mus:a!>i  at  less  than  half  the 
publi*:hed  market  price  of  the  mu?tarJ  aeeJ?  from  which  it  is  madei 
lie  must  be  morally  con ri need,  in  other  word',  he  roust  by  Ligiral 
inference  know,  that  the  article  i:  aJuite rated.  Yet  under  this  danse 
he  would  \ie  able  to  plead  ignorance  and  escape  punishment,  and  ao 
in  all  cases  where  the  article  is  manufactureJ  by  one  person  and  sold 
by  another.  But  in  rai^e  fraud  should  not  ha%'e  sufficient  chance  of 
escape  in  this  requirement,  it  i«  next  insisted  upon  that  the  substance 
a/lded  shall  be  injurious  to  health.  Here  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  the  definition  of  adulteration ;  a  new  meaning  is 
given  to  the  term,  and  any  amount  of  latitude  left  for  the  development 
of  the  ''glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law."  According  to  Johnson 
Oiiuheration  is  "  corruption  by  foreign  admixture,"  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  substance  addeil  being  injurious  to  health,  and  though 
further  on  in  the  clause  it  is  prohibited  to  sell  a>  pure  or  unadulterated 
any  article  which  is  not  pure,  yet  judicial  persons  frequently  regard 
injuriouii  mixtures  alone  as  adulterations,  and  hence  prosecutions 
have  fHihfd.  Then,  a;!flin,  as  to  what  is  injurious  or  not,  is  cpen  to 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  add?  Mill  more  to  the  uncertainty  of 
any  prosecution  succeeding.  I  consider  that  tlie  only  fair  definition 
of  adulteration  is  that  which  I  have  quoted,  and  which  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  that  of  Dr.  Hassall,  who  says,  *'  It  con.«i?t3  in  the  inten- 
tional addition  to  an  article,  for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  deception,  of 
any  substance  or  substances  the  presence  of  which  is  not  acknow- 
ledged in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  sold."  It  is  evident 
that  an  Act  for  the  proven  lion  of  adnheration  ought,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  framing  a  good  definition,  to  contain  a  simple  and 
deiir  definition  of  adulteration.  This  chiuse  provides  lastly  for  the 
publication  of  the  name  of  an  offender  on  a  second  conviction.  It  is 
quite  a  chance  whether  a  second  conviction  will  Le  obtained,  the 
difTiculties  of  obtaining  a  firnt  being  very  great,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  whciher  exposure  should  not  be  made  to  follow  on  the  first 
ofTenco.  The  custom  in  Fiance  is  to  seize  the  adulterated  article,  to 
fine  and  imprison  the  offender,  to  close  his  shop  during  the  imprison- 
ment, and  to  publish  on  his  own  shutters  his  name,  offence,  and 
punishment.  A  few  cases  of  this  sort  would  be  highly  calculated  to 
put  a  stop  to  adulteration. 
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The  defects  of  this  clause  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

1st.  The  necessity  of  proving  a  knowledge  of  the  adulteration  on 

the  part  of  the  seller. 
2nd.  The  apparent  if  not  real  requirement  that  the  substance 

added  shall  be  of  an  injurious  character. 

8rd.  The  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the  offender's  name  till 

aAer  a  second  conviction,  and,  perhaps  maybe  added,  the  limita* 

tlon  of  the  punishment  to  a  fine  instead  of  imprisonment,  at  the 

option,  it  might  be,  of  the  court  before  which  the  case  is  tried. 

The  Becond  clause  provides  **  that  the  seller  of  the  article  of  food 

or  drink  alleged  to  bo  adulterated,  or  his  servants"  shall  have  '*8uch 

notice  of  the  intention  of  the  purchaser  to  have  such  article  analysed, 

and  also  such    opportunity  of  accompanying  the  purchaser   to  an 

analyst  appointed  by  this  Act"      .     .     .     **  in  order  to  secure  such 

artit;le  from  being  tampered  with  by  the  purchaser."    This  provision 

is  very  proper,  extending  as  it  does,  and  as  it  ought  to  do,  protection 

to  the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  who  might  be  actuated  by  bad 

feelings  towards  the  seller;  but  it  has  the  objection  that  purchasers 

in  the  character  of  private  individuals  would  seldom  like  to  incur  the 

ill-feeling  of  the  vendor  by  such  declaration  of  their  intention.     They 

"Would,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  put  up  with  the  fraud,  or  to  simply  transfer 

their  patronage  to  some  other  establishment,  where,  however,  there  is 

no  guarantee  that  they  may  not  be  as  badly  or  even  worse  served. 

In  the  fourth  clause  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that  a 
purchaser  shall  have  an  article  analysed  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  *'  not 
Itfss  than  2$,  Grf.,  and  not  more  ihau  10s.  6c/."  This  is  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  Act ;  many  persons  cannot  afford 
to  pay  even  the  smaller  sum  fixed  upon,  and  others  who  can  afford  it 
will  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  spend  their  money  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  Birmingham,  at  a  suggestion  of  my  own,  I  have  been  invested 
with  the  discretionary  power  of  remitting  the  fee  in  cases  where  poor 
people  wish  analyses  made,  but  this  arrangement  is  probably  little 
known,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  majority  of  poor  people,  although  the 
'  greatest  sufferers  as  a  class  by  adulteration,  liave  neither  the  time,  the 
intelligence,  nor  the  interest  to  protect  themselves  in  such  matters. 

According  to  the  fifth  clause,  justices  may  order  an  analysis  to  be 
made,  and  may,  at  tLv;!r  discretion,  deem  the  necessary  charges  as 
"  pirt  of  the  expenses  of  executing  the  Act,"  or ^" such  expense  may 
be  ordered  by  such  justices  to  be  paid  by  the  party  80  complaining 
or  complained  against  as  they  shall  think  proper."  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  the  issue  is  altogether  uncertain  ;  the  expense  incurred  is  in* 
definite,  uncontrolled  by  either  seller  or  buyer,  aud  maybe  very  large. 
Such  considerations  ns  these  will,  of  course,  deter  purchasers  from 
taking  action  and  incurring  such  risk  of  loss,  with  a  very  uncertain 
prospect  of  any  advantage. 

The  great  defect  of  the  fourteenth  clause  is  that  the  operations  of 
the  Act  are  limited  to  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  are  not  extended 
to  drugs.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  food  should  be 
genuiue  and  wholesome,  though  even  against  adulteration  of  food  the 
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robust  constitution  maj  be  able  to  maintain  its  health ;  bat  should  this 
become  impaired^  whether  by  adulteration  itself  or  by  other  tmma, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  those  remedial  agents  by  the  aid  at 
which  the  healthy  actions  are  restored  should  be  podtively  wh«t'  ihny 
are  represented  to  be.  It  is  a  hardship  indeed  that  the-pradlie^  '<rf 
adaltmtion  should  deprlTc  a  man  of  hia  health;  and  that  ihe^iamer 
nefisriouB  practice  s)iould  render  inert  the  remedies  which  would  asalat ' 
in  restoring  him  to  health.  Of  what  use  is  opium  that  will  not  albrf 
pain,  scammony  that  will  not  purge,  or  ipecacuanha  that  wBl  not 
vomit  t    And  yet  iB(toch  drugs  are  sold  and  reUed  on. 

Haying  glanced  orer  the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  Act,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  summarise  their  defects;  1,  the  vendor  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  adulteration ;  29  the  adulterant  must  be  iDJnrious  to  health; 
di  thepurchaser  has  to  declare  to  the  vendor  his  intention  of  having  the 
purchased  article  analysed ;  4,  there  is  a  fee  to  be  paid  of  from  2$.  M, 
to  10«.  6d. ;  5,  further  expenses  of  an  indefinite  amount  may  possibly 
hare  to  be  incurred  by  the  purchaser ;  6,  there  is  no  provision  against 
the  adulteration  of  dnigs. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  remaric  fully  on  these  objectionsi  but  I 
think  the  first  two  requirements  should  be  struck  out.  In  the  first 
case,  the  seller  might  recover  from  the  wholesale  dealer ;  in  the  seeondy 
the  question  of  injuriousness  to  health  ought  not  to  be  enterUuned* 

With  regard  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  points,  it  is  absmd  ta^ 
expect  the  purchaser  to  saddle  himself  with  the  trouble,  the  expense^ 
and  the  odium  of  laying  the  information  and  conducting  the  proseca- 
tion.  The  greatest  of  all  the  defects  of  the  Act  is  that  no  persons  are 
appointed  to  buy  articles,  submit  them  to  the  analyst,  and  prosecute 
offenders ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unamended  in  these  parti* 
culars,  so  long  will  it  continue  to  be  another  iastance  of  useless,  if 
not  injurious,  legislation. 
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R^ort  upon  the  Health  of  Manchester  and  Salford  duriM 
the  last  ffUen  years.  By  Abthub  Kansome,  M.  A.,  M-fi. 
{Cantab.),  anct  William  Eoyston. 

WE  have  been  requested  by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Health 
Department  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  health  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  during  the  last  fifteen  yeai-s  ;  this  period  being  chosen 
because  our  Sanitary  Association  has  existed  since  1852,  and  it  was 
thought  probable  that  its  documents  would  furnish  some  useful  material. 
In  attempting  to  perform  this  task,  as  far  as  the  brief  limits  of  this 
paper  will  allow,  we  sball  endeavour  to  show : — 1.  The  pontion  of 
ilanchcster  amongst  other  towns,  so  far  as  its  sanitary  condition  is 
concerned  : — 2.  The  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  its  health 
during  the  period  in  qu^tion: — 8.  The  causes  which  account  for- 
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its  rate  of  mortality  : — 4.  The  means  by  which  this  mortality  may 
be  diminished. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  clearly  before  the  meeting,  we  must 
first  state  some  hard  dry  facts. 

The  average  death-rates  in  the  registration  districts  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  two  consecutive  periods  of  ten  years  each,  from  1841 
lo  1851,  and  again  from  1851  to  1861,  was  calculated  by  the  Registrar- 
General  with  the  following  result : — 


REOISTRATIO^'  DXSTBICr. 

▲nnnal  IfortaUtj. 

1841-1851. 

1851-1861. 

Manchester 

Salford    

S3 
28 

81 
26 

During  the  last  five  years  (1861  to  1865),  allowing  for  the  move- 
ments of  population,  the  rates  have  been,  Salford  27,  Manchester  33. 

Again,  by  excluding  certain  suburban  districts,  the  rates  for  the 
town  population  may  be  obtained,  ancf  Table  I.  gives  the  death-rate 
for  the  township  of  Manchester,  along  with  similar  records  for  several 
other  places. 

Tjldle  I.— Showing  the  Death-rate  for  every  1,000  of  the  Popalaiioiu  of 
the  following  Towns :— 


Brampton. 

BakeweU. 

Altrincluuxi. 

Birmlng- 
ham. 

Bristol 

Population,  1851 

,.        1861 

11,823 
10,866 

29,880 
81.878 

84,048 
40,617 

178.961 
212,621 

66,716 
66,027 

Years. 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1850 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1805 

18 
20 
10 
16 
16 
17 
15 
16 
16 
19 
21 
21 
18 
22 
20 

19 
21 
23 
22 
20 
17 
19 
20 
21 
19 
21 
21 
10 
20 
20 

20 
20 
21 
21 
20 
19 
21 
19 
20 
20 
20 
19 
21 
24 
25 

29 
26 
28 
82 
25 
25 
28 
29 
26 
23 
25 
26 
27 
SO 
27 

28 
80 
80 
27 
27 
24 
24 
30 
24 
24 
20 
26 
81 
28 
25 

Averageof  15  Years... 

18 

20 

21 

27 

27 

4Jfi 
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Table  J/    j  —^^^^  i  J  _ 

1,000  persons  unJertLaf^'r"'-  ""'*^'  «^f*^"  3*'»"  "f  «?«■  ft""  '^"^"y 
"*«  «'rar«  arising f,,J'^;„"«;;''«';rer„l  o,Ii.,-  ,oh-„s,  «,.J  tl.«s»r<,M* 

. "&P.  m  the  foilowing  Ton-ni  :— 


r\f.i,v,t. 


Bast  bo  um© 

LaDcasfc. :;:.:;:;: •• -4  t^i 

Carlisle  ...,,.        ' - /  if*^ 

lork  ...,, "••*....„!  i&fijq 

H ©irerbttinproji    „.          "*** I  1P,925 

f^^^^r     ..,..,.,,...,  ;*V;7"'*- J  44Pia 

^ndon  .......   .               •-"•-., I  lojijg 

ff.  George's  fH,  sT,; i»2e,fl04 

.St.  On^,'       ;        -^  t.*.*..,. I  17/J4^ 

Siieffl«Lj  ^^^    "•  --—  ^ ,  I  J/,^(J43 

i^rasion    „,    "****■*••••".» ,J  ^8,320 

MaQcfjcMfer    *"* "——.^ J  5ft,4CI7 


li*0l, 


2T0 
S4*J 

701 
714 


^•C«9 


■^«»*4 


M«, 


But 
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I4»di. 

Ifoaobeitar. 

lUndiettar 

UmpooL 

■*■ 

Popnlttion,  1861 

1881 

101,848 
117,666 

228,488 
248,988 

186,086 
186,410- 

268,286 
269,742 

I  .1  \ 

Tbami. 

1851 
1862 
1858 
1854 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 

81 
88 
27 
80 
24 
25 
26 
29 
25 
29 
26 
29 
84 
80 
88 

80 
84 
84 
88 
84 
80 
82 
88 
80 
28 
80 
80 
88 
81 
86 
• 

81 
87 
86 
86 
86 
82 
84 
81 
81 
81 
88 
82 
86 
88 
89 

84 
88 
82 
89 
86 
81 
84 
86 
81 
29 
82 
9S 
87 
40 
41 

••• 

■M 

•  M. 

••■ 

•  •• 

••■ 
■•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
•••     . 

•  •  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

ATerageofWYeaw... 

29 

82 

84 

84 

••• 

f  Table  II.  Gives  the  deaths  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  everj 
1,000  persons  under  that  age  in  several  other  towns,  and  Uias  avoids 
the  errors  arising  from  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  adult  population!. 

Tabue  II.— ^howlDg  the  Mortality  under  15  Years  of  Age,  for  eveiy  1,000 
of  the  population  under  that  age,  in  the  following  Towns  :— 


Ukioxp. 


Eastbourne   

Stafford 

Lancaster 

AltriDcbam    

Birmingham 

Carlisle  

York  

Wolverhampton    . . . , 

Exeter    

London  

St.  George's  (H.  S.) 
St.  George's  (East)  . 

St.  GileV    

SheDBeld 

Preston  

Mancbcflter   

UTcrpool  , 


Populatlcn  nnlcr 
1^  J  earn. 


8,969 
8,221 
12.686 
14,251 
87,538 
15.818 
19,925 
48,918 
10,078 
926,904 
22,217 
17,044 
15,643 
48,820 
88,467 
88,038 
87,774 


Deaths  under 
i:>yea». 

1861. 


CO 

162 

270 

849 

2,249 

492 

624 

1,618 

857 

82,646 

816 

701 

714 

1.918 

1,797 

8,946 

4,689 


BstopOT 
1.000. 


16.8 
19.7 
21.2 
24.4 
26.7 
81.1 
81.8 
88.0 
88.4 
84.0 
86.7 
41.1 
45.6 
89.6 
46.7 
47.6 
58.4 
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We  do  not  desire  to  lay  any  more  stress  upon  these  statistics  than 
they  will  justly  bear,  or  at  once  to  draw  conclusions  from  them  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  they  represent.  We  have 
on  another  occasion  shown  *  the  fallacious  results  of  such  attempts, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  disturbing  effects  arising  from  movements 
of  the  population,  of  emigration  and  immigration,  and  have  noticed 
the  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  health  of  a  population, 
and  the  healthiness  of  a  place. 

A  true  knowledge  of  the  health  of  any  town  or  district  can  only 
be  obtained  by  careful  inquiries,  on  the  one  hand  into  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  other  into  the  adaptation  of  the 
place  for  healthy  existence. 

At  the  present  time  we  call  attention  to  these  figures,  because 
they  are  the  simplest  possible  expression  of  the  numerical  relation  of 
deaths  to  population,  in  a  given  place  and  during  a  given  period. 

When  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  possible  fallacies 
attaching  to  these  figures,  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  that  in  certain 
towns,  during  the  years  we  are  considering,  an  excessive  number  of 
persons  died  in  proportion  to  their^  population.  It  is  important  to 
discover  the  causes  of  this  mortality,  and  as  wc  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  Manchester,  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  chiefly  to  this  city,  and  endeavour  to  learn  : — 1.  How  far 
the  excessive  mortality  is  due  to  unhealthy  conditions  existing  in, 
and  about  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants : — 2.  In  what  respects 
their  mode  of  life  predisposes  to  disease. 

We  take  first  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
and  ask  what  causes  were  at  work  to  produce  in  the  township  of 
Manchester,  an  average  death-rato  of  36  per  1,000,  between  the  years 
lb51  to  1856  inclusive. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  conditions  of  health  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  there  is  nothing  in  their  geographical  situation,  or  in 
the  geological  formation  of  their  sites,  to  account  for  their  high  rates 
of  mortality;  but  our  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  catalogue 
of  sanitary  sins,  with  their  inseparable  evils,  which  are  found  in  the 
earlier  records  of  the  Sanitary  Association — the  narrow  courts,  the 
back-to-back  houses,  all  overcrowded  with  inmates,  the  faulty  drain- 
age, the  open  and  foetid  cesspools  teeming  with  filth,  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  impurities  and  noxious  gases,  the  neglect  of  all  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  infectious  disease. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some  parts  of  the  town  given  by 
the  first  secretary  of  the  association,  in  the  year  1854  : — 

"  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the  streets  are  for  the  most  port 
narrow,  and  often  windings  and  but  little  intersected;  thus  they  do 
not  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  blocks  of  buildings  are 
situated  close  to  each  other  with  but  little  interval  between  them. 
But  what  is  worse,  the  localities  abound   in  courts  of  which  the 

*  **  On  some  of  the  Nuriierical  Tests  of  the  Health  of  Towns."  By  Arthur 
Bansome  and  William  Boyston. 
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following  TtOLj  bo  oonsidered  as  a  common  deseription.     Thej  are 
entered  bj  a  narrow  arcbed  passage,  and  closed  at  bo  A  ends,  dMi 
bj  bigh  buildings;  tbej  are  bat  a  few  yardsy  and  sometimes  fteft»  la 
.  breadth;  thej  bave  booses  on  botb  mdes  rarying  in  nnmber  Aoaa 
1  to  6  and  8  or  more.    The  privies  are  placed  either  at  the  end'cr- 
ends  of  the  courts,  or  else  between  two  of  the  houses  (this  also  iqipliei*' 
to  many  streets).    ...    In  many  parts  of  the  dty  tiie  hoDsas  ac^' 
built  *  back  to  back/  having  a  centre  wail  oommon  to  two  row*  of 
habitations.  Examples  of  this  are  very  numerons;  often  whole  stre6(ba 
are  built  on  this  principle.    In  almost  eveiy  street  and  eoBrt,  the 
oesspools  and  middens  were  in   an  overflowing  condition,  and  Hie 
seats  of  the  privies  covered  with  oflensive  mattOT.** 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  these  honses  were  tenanted,  tiM . 
same  writer  noticed  that  overcrowding  was  the  rule,  and  that  in 
some  houses  there  were  7, 1 1, 12,  13,  and  even  16  persons  inaapaee- 
which  only  contained  sufiicient  air  for  one.     During  a  night  visit  te 
several  districts,  he  describes  some  of  the  scenes  which  he  witneaeeds 
— '*  Some  of  the  rooms  were  in  an  extremely  oflensive  condition;  in' 
many  instances  the  ceilings  were  so  low  as  scarcely  to  admit  bf  the 
erect  posture.    •    .    .    The  occupants  of  the  beds  were  for  the  most , 
part  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  were  huddled  together  in  the  same  bed, 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  aay  reference  io  age  or  aex;:: 
Some  of  them  were  sleeping  on  bedsteads,  but  the  majority  were  on 
the  ground  or  floor*    ...     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  And- 
four  or  five  lying  lengthwise  on  a  bed,  and  one  or  two  contrariwia^- 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.     ...    In  every  instance  the  windowsurere 
found  closed,  and  the  inlets  for  air  stopped  up." 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  large  mortality  should  prevail  in 
the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

But  since  the  year  1851,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town 
have  been  demolished,  to  make  room  for  broad  streets  and  stately 
warehouses.  From  returns  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  officers  of  the 
City  Council,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  inhabited  cellar  dwellings 
has  diminished  nearly  one-half,  viz.,  from  4,849  in  the  year  1852,  to 
2,762  in  1865,  and  their  inhabitants  by  8,348,  viz.,  from  19,896  to 
11,048  persons. 

Within  the  same  period  a  large  amount  of  drainage  has  been 
efiected.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1859,  an  area  of  more  than 
200,000  square  yards  of  streets,  courts,  &c.,  was  paved  and  drained 
at  a  cost  of  about  £60,000. 

Since  the  year  1851  also,  by  the  energy  of  the  corporation,  imd 
the  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  Bateman,  Mauchester  has  been  supplied 
with  plenty  of  almost  perfectly  pure  and  soft  water  from  the  Derbj- 
shire  and  Yorkshire  hills,  from  reservoirs  capable  of  supplying  abont 
89  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

Amongst  many  other  advantages  confen'ed  by  this  great  work  npon 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  we  may  probably  count  their  ronwk* 
able  freedom  from  diarrhoea  and  other  kindred  disorders.    In  1864^ 
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when  cholera  attacked  with  severitj  many  other  parts  of  England, 
Manchester  entirely  escaped. 

In  Salford  similar  improvements  have  heen  carried  out,  and  in 
addition  to  ordinary  municipal  and  sanitary  work,  a  most  excellent 
system  of  sanitary  inspection  has  been  in  practice  for  several  years. 
Since  1860,  the  vital  statistics  of  every  street  and  alley  in  the  town 
have  been  collected  and  published  every  six  months. 

Other  agency  has  also  been  at  work.  Any  report  upon  the  health 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitary  Association. 

Sanitary  Association, — This  association  was  founded  in  the  year 
1852,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  and  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

While  seeking  to  extend  education  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population,  they  were  struck  with  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
progress  in  this  direction,  until  some  change  had  been  brought  about 
in  the  unhealthy  and  debasing  mode  of  life  of  these  people.  They 
began  their  undertaking  with  two  chief  objects  in  view  : — 

1.  To  promote  attention  to  temperance,  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness,  and  to  the  laws  of  health  generally. 

2.  To  induce  the  public  to  co-operate  with  boards  of  health  in 
giving  effect  to  regulations  for  sanitary  improvement. 

A  detailed  account  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  would  occupy  too  much  time,  a  simple  enumeration  of  the 
chief  labour  of  the  association  is  all  that  we  can  give. 

1.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  in  some  measure  to  instruct  them  in  the  laws 
of  health,  several  tracts  on  sanitary  subjects,  and  cards  of  directions 
as  to  the  management  of  children,  were  published,  and  of  these  up- 
wards of  100,000  have  been  sold  or  distributed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  association.  In  the  same  period  435  free  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  health  have  been  delivered  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
town.  (The  average  attendance  at  these  lectures  has  been  from  350 
to  400  persons.)  Class  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  has  also 
been  given  to  school*mastei*8,  city  missionaries,  and  bible  women,  and 
prizes  have  been  oi!ered  to  working  men  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  social  improvement  of  the  poor. 

2.  The  association  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  make  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease.  Since  1854  they  have 
doae  their  best  to  guard  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  the  attacks 
of  epidemic  diseases,  by  urging  from  time  to  time  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  and  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  dealing  with 
sewage,  as  well  as  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  vaccination  for 
the  prevention  of  small-pox,  the  use  of  disinfecting  agents,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  removal  of  the  sick-poor  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  healthy,  to  special  wards  or  hospitals  ;  and,  as  occasion  arose, 
they  have  published  and  circulated  recommendations  respecting  the 
various  epidemics  of  typhus,  small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  measles  and 
whooping-cough. 
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S.  Other  causes  of  disease  and  death  have  also  heen  eontuiaallj 
combated  by  the  committee :  thej  have  sought^  io  various  waj^  t6 
diminish  the  evils  of  iutemperancey  improper  food,  nndeaalineas^  and 
overcrowding  ;  and  have  tried  to  prevent  theadolteratioo  of  food  add 
drinky  the  sale  of  poisons  and  impure  drugs,  the  contambuilioa  of 
water  bj  lead,  and  the  vitiation  of  the  air  bj  smoks^  and  olhUt 
noxious  substances  ;  thej  have  constantly  opposed  the  burial  of  tha 
dead  within  the  town,  and  have  published  useful  reports  upon  veoti* 
lation,  upon  the  best  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  upon  the  Taloeof 
open  spaces  and  playgrounds  in  tlie  town. 

They  have  petitioned  that  more  power  of  dealing  with  unheaUky 
conditions  of  rivers,  houses,  and  districts,  should  be  granted  to  tha 
members  of  the  corporation,  and  have  promoted  tiie  formation  of  a 
nurses'  home  and  training  school,  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of 
district  nurses  as  sanitary  missionaries  throughout  the  town. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  labours,  the  committee  began  as  early  as 
the  year  18«54  to  make  returns  of  the  mortality  from  epidemic  diaeaaa 
in  the  several  districts  of  Manchester;  and,  what  is  even  more 
valuable,  they  now  also  publish  weekly  returns  of  disease  and 
death,  from  public  and  charitable  institutions  and  poor-law  dia* 
tricts.  These  returns  are  voluntarily  and  most  kindly,  with  the 
utmost  regularity,  contributed  by  forty-five  gentlemen  connected  with 
these  institutions ;  they  afford  a  means  of  speedily  detecting  tha 
advance  of  an  epidemic,  and  of  study  tug  its  course,  and  the  tables 
have  proved  most  valuable  upon  several  occasions,  giving  exact  and 
timely  intelligence  of  the  presence  of  disease,  and  enabling  the 
authorities  promptly  to  deal  with  it.  They  also  constitute  a  most 
valuable  series  of  medical  statistics,  they  give  the  relative  amount 
and  kind  of  disease  prevalent  at  differout  times  in  the  districts  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,  and  show  how  health  is  affected  by  tha 
varying  seasons  of  prosperity  or  distress,  and  by  other  surrounding 
conditions. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made,  bolli 
to  make  Manchester  a  more  healthy  place  to  dwell  in,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inh.'ibitauts.*  What,  then,  has  been  the  result  ? 
In  the  first  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Assocla* 
tion,  the  death-rate  varied  slightly  from  37.2  to  35.7  per  1,000;  then 
for  a  few  years,  from  1866  to  1860,  the  mortality  seemed  to  diminish 
(the  average  for  this  period  being  only  31.6  deaths  per  1,000),  and 
there  was  ground  for  hope  that  this  success  would  be  permanent;  but 
the  five  following  years  (from  1861  to  1865)  disappointed  these 

*  In  coQcludlog  bU  i>aper  on  the  Social  aud  Educational  Statistics  of  Manebeator 
and  Salford,  publislied  in  1862,  Mr.  D.  Cliadwiclc  reinarIcs:~'<That  daring  the 
last  twenty  years  the  progress  and  gemral  prospi-rity  of  the  disirict  have  been 
▼ery  great,  aud  that,  whether  viewed  in  regard  to  material  comforts,  the  means 
for  obtaining  education  and  intellectual  advancement,  the  making  provision 
against  the  occurrence  of  sickness,  accident  or  distress,  or  in  any  way  ia  whioh 
the  general  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  bo  estimated,  there  haa 
been  a  large  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  far 
improTing  their  pbysical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being." 
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anticipations.  In  1861  the  death-rate  was  33.0  per  1,000,  in  1863 
35.7  per  1,000,  and  in  1865  39.0  per  1,000— higlier  tlian  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  establishment  of  the  registration  of  deaths.  Several 
explanations  have  been  offered  of  this  veiy  rapid  increase  in  the 
jnortulity.  From  1861  to  1863,  during  the  American  war,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  cotton,  great  distress  prevailed  in  these  districts.  In 
spite  of  the  exertions  which  were  made  for  their  relief,  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  reduced,  as  Dr.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  R.A.Arnold  have 
shown,  to  the  most  extreme  straits  of  povert}'.  Many  were  forced  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  that  hard  problem — What  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  cheapest  food  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  together  ? 
It  was  supposed  at  one  time,  that  the  advancing  rate  of  mortality 
was  due  to  the  distress  which  prevailed  at  thi.s  time;  but  the  Sanitary 
Association  at  various  periods,  and  Dr.  Noble,  in  his  paper  "  On  the 
Fluctuations  in  the  Death-rate,"  showed  that  there  was  no  connection 
to  be  traced  between  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  and  the  increased 
rate  of  mortality.*  The  following  Table  (III.)  also  shows  that  other 
places  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  cotton  distress  had  a  still  larger 
increase  of  mortality. 

Table  III.— Deaths  in  the  March  Quarters  of  1861, 1862,  and  1863,  at  the 
following  places : — 


Unions. 

Average  of  18CI 
and  1868. 

1863. 

Increase  per  oetit» 
In  the  March 
Quarter,  1868. 

Manchester ) 

8,267 

297 
802 

62 
868 
121 
787 
433 
292 
191 

83 
417 
141 
124 

68 

69 

4,054 

409 

1,109 

78 

628 

175 

1,157 

666 

460 

800 

187 

707 

i         240 

220 

136 

168 

Cborlton  > 

24 

Sallord ) 

West  Ham  

87 

Leeds    

88 

Wobum    ... , 

40 

Bristol   

44 

Guildford  

44 

Sheffield   

47 

Clifton 

68 

Birkenhead  

64 

Isle  of  Wight  

67 

Amcrsbam    

66 

Leicester  

69 

St.  AuBlcll  

76 

Sudbury  

77 

Ware    

100 

Hinckley 

128 

During  the  first  part  of  the  period  in  question,  typhus  fever, 
although  never  entirely  absent  from  the  town,  was  very  rare,  and  the 

♦  Charts  were  exhibited  showinir  the  rise  and  fall  of  measles,  small-pox,  and 
Bcarlet-fever  during  the  years  1862  to  1864,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
yarioas  causes  from  1861  to  1866.  They  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heavy 
mortality  of  the  year  1868  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  extraordinaiy  prevalence  of 
epidemic  disease. 
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large  fever  liospiial  of  MancheBter  almoetfell  into  disaie ;  botintte 
aotamn  of  1862,  cues  o^  this  disease  began  to  be  more  firaiqaeQi^  wmA 
throaghoQt  the  years  1868  and  1864  it  advanoed  ateadilj,  but  witk 
▼arjing  rapiditj.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1865«  it  has  been  ealem* 
lated  tiiat  abont  2,000  cases  of  typhas  came  nnder  treatment  ht 
public  practice  alone,  and  91 1  dea&s  from  this  cause  were  legielgged 
in  the  eleven  districts  which  make  returns  to  the  Sanitary  AssocistkNi. 

Alio  wing,  therefore,  for  all  temporary  influences,  we  do  not  gain 
any  sign  of  progress.  When  the  last  ten  years  are  taken  together, 
the  average  annual  death-rates  for  Manchester  and  Salf(«^  are  88 
and  26  in  the  1,000— almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  ten  years 
from  1841  to  1861.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  then,  that  the  death- 
tax  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  town  is  as  heavy  as  ever. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  some  extent  thane 
figures  make  the  case  worse  than  it  really  is.  During  tiie  Imk 
twenty  years,  although  there  has  been  a  strong  current  of  immigra- 
tion, Mnging  fresh  blood  from  the  country  into  the  town,* yet  theaa 
persons  are  nearly  all  of  the  lower  working  class,  and,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  most  exhaustive  outflow  of  all  the  upper 
classes.  In  this  manner,  whilst  some  districts  in  Manchester  hiive 
increased  in  population,  others  have  diminished,  and  all  have  bean 
entirly  drained  of  their  wealthiest  and  healthiest  inhabitants. 

Table  lYw-^Showing  movements  of  the  PopnlaHon  in  the  Superintendent  Begia* 
trar'8  Districts  of  MandieBtei^lSSl  snd  1861. 


8tm>DiBmicfrfL 

Population. 

IncnMeer 

1851. 

1861. 

DecimMMroHn^ 
in  lOYevn. 

Ancoats  

68,787 

83,219 

31,890 

27,067 

41,078 

12,777 

14,826 

5,887 

8,961 

5,046 

65,983 

29,029 

28,817 

28,526 

48,055 

19,811 

21,781 

0,812 

4,989 

0,265 

+    4.18 
—  18.29 

DeaoBgate   

London  Road 

—  10.09 

—  18.00 

St.  Oeorffe*8 

f-  17.00 

Newton 

-  61.16 

Cheetbaui , 

-  61.68 

Pailsworth  

-  18.21 

Blackley  

-  24.69 

Frestwioh 

-  24.66 

Total 

228,488 

243,988 

4-    6.66 

All  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  suburbs  or  further  out  in  the 
country,  fly  from  the  town  as  if  driven  by  some  centrifugal  fbroe, 
and  the  result  is,  that  at  the  present  time  the  poor,  who  unfortunately 
furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths,  are  lefk  to  their  own  ways^ 
without  the  advantages  of  good  example,  almost  the  sole  possesscMV 

*  This  is  well  shown  by  the  Tables  given  l^  Dr.  Morgan  in  his  p^ier  on  '*  The 
Banger  of  Deterioration  of  Baoe  fh)m  the  too«rapid  Increase  of  Qreat  Cities,'' 
printed  in  the  TranMoctiwu  for  1866,  p.  427. 
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of  the  township  of  Manchester  and  the  greater  part  of  Salford.  We 
cannot^  therefore,  fairly  compare  these  places  with  other  towns  like 
London  and  Birmingham,  which  still  count  within  their  borders  a 
considerable  number  of  well-to-do  inhabitants. 

Yet  after  all  we  cannot  but  assign  to  our  city  a  very  low  place  in 
the  scale  of  health  ;  and  the  question  arises,  to  what  is  it  to  be  attri- 
bute<l  ?  Is  this  mortality  still  due  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  place,  or  can  it  be  ascribed  to  other  sources  ? 

No  one  cause  will  account  for  the  full  list  of  disease  and  death  ; 
there  are  many  powerful  foes  to  health  at  work,  and  the  excess  orer 
a  healthy  rate  must  be  apportioned  amongst  them,  by  accurate  cal- 
culation founded  on  facts  carefully  observed.  Different  observers 
will  estimate  the  various  morbific  causes  at  different  values.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  them  in  order,  grouping  them  in  the  two  great  classes 
which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

1.  Physical  Causes,  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Manchester,  it  still  remains  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state. 

The  reports  which  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  by  the  sub-^committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  certain  districts  in  Deansgate  and  Ancoats, 
give  a  deplorable  picture  of  those  portions  of  the  town  ;  thus  in 
Ancoats,  in  the  year  1866,  within  an  area  of  about  twelve  acres,  out 
of  a  total  of  607  houses,  no  less  than  398  or  65.57  per  cent,  were 
single  houses,  or  houses  having  no  passage  through  them,  and  no 
backyards,  and  'Wery  many  of  the  habitations  were  in  such  a 
condition,  partly  from  the  filthiness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly 
from  the  smell  of  privies,  drains,  and  animals,  and  the  dampness 
of  the  walls,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
buildings,  as  to  be  almost  intolerable  and  wholly  unfit  for  human 
dwellings." 

Many  of  the  reports  recently  made  to  the  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians  by  their  medical  officers  confirm  these  statements.*  The 
districts  seem  to  abound  in  sanitary  abominations  of  all  kinds  :  streets 
of  back-to-back  houses ;  narrow,  close,  badly  paved  courts ;  dark  and 
noisome  cellar-dwellings  ;  neglected,  ruinous,  and  filthy  privies;  cess- 
pools under  bedrooms  overflowing,  or  slowly  draining  into  the 
narrow  passages,  and  even  into  houses,  and  their  contents  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation  or  putrefaction. 

This  account  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  description  before  given 
of  the  state  of  things  fifteen  years  ago,  and.  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cottage-dwelliugs  of  the  town 
should  get  worse  instead  of  better.  Every  physical  improvement  of 
a  public  character  involves,  almost  in  every  case,  a  largo  destruction 
of  small  habitations,  which  are  swept  away  by  hundreds  to  make  way 
for  new  streets,  railways,  public  buildings,  or  warehouses.  Although 
many    dwellings    thus    destroyed    were    in    a   miserable   condition 

*  See  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  to  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardian?, 
1866. 
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the  state  of  those  which  are  left  rapidlj  hecomes  worse.  The  poor 
ding  to  the  old  localities,  and  are  thus  drivcD  to  herd  more  and 
more  closely  together,  and  greatly  to  overcrowd  the  houses  which 
remain. 

Again,  although  it  is  now  illegal  to  erect  ba^-to-hack  hoasea  ia 
and  aronnd  Manchester,  yet  iu  some  districts  a  custom  prevaib  of 
snh-letting  certain  rooms,  by  which  at  times  the  law  is  pmcticallj 
evaded.  By  dosing  the  door  in  the  passage  between  the  front  and 
the  back  part  of  the  houses,  ahd  letting  the  portions  separatdyi  all 
the  evils  of  back-to-back  houses  are  equalled  if  not.  exceeded  ;  all 
ventilation  of  the  houses  is  prevented,  and  the  back  apartments  form 
miserable  dwellings  opening  upon  a  narrow  passage,  with  ashpits  and 
privies  dose  to  the  door. 

Giving  full  credit  to  the  city  authorities,  and  especially  to  ita 
*'  sanitary  committee  "  for  anxiety  to  amend  this  most  objectionable  . 
state  of  things,  the  task  is  of  such  vast  magnitude,  and  by  the  pre- 
sent method  of  administration  authority  is  so  much  weakened  and 
responsibility  so  much  diluted  by  division,  that  no  real  change  for 
the  better  can  be  made  without  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  aani- 
tary  department  of  the  corporation,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
responsible  medical  officer  of  health. 

2.  The  Vitiated  Condition  of  the  Atmosphere.  Mr.  John  Leigh  has 
recently  contributed  three  most  valuable  papers  to  the  quarterly 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  upon  the  *'  Causes  of  the  Vitiation 
of  the  Atmosphere  of  Manchester,"  and  therein  shows  most  dearly 
what  a  powerful  influence  for  evil  is  exerted  day  after  day  upon  the 
inhabitants  by  the  various  impurities,  solid,  vaporous,  or  gaseous,  with 
which  the  air  of  the  town  is  laden.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  also,  has 
found  that  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester  contains  an  inordinate 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of  oxygen, 
besides  sulphuric  acid  and  other  irritating  vapours,  and  probably  also 
various  organic  compounds.* 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  adequately  into  this  subject  within  the 
brief  limits  of  this  paper,  but  we  fear  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  ascribing  a  very  large  part  of  the  constantly  excessive  mortality 
of  the  town  to  this  cause.  Its  iiifluence  is  to  bo  observed  in  the 
blanched  and  pallid  looks  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  town,  bat 
especially  of  the  children,  who  droop  and  become  etiolated  like  plants 
exposed  to  the  same  influences.'l' 

But  the  effects  of  this  polluted  atmosphere  are  chiefly  to  be  noticed 
in  the  prevalence  in  Manchester  of  affections  of  the  lungs,  the  organs 
roost  exposed  tc  its  action.  In  successive  reports  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  disease  in  Marylebone,  Loudon,  and  iu  Manchester,  drawn 
from  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  it  has  been 

*  *'  In  the  town  my  children  grow  pale,  tlieir  appetites  fail,  thej  bcoomo  thin 
and  listless,  and  ready  to  be  the  prey  of  active  disease ;  yet  all  circumstanoeBy 
Mve  atmosphere  alone,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  country."— Mr.  Le  gh,  in 
Quarterly  Relumst  p.  68. 

t  **  On  the  Air  and  Ridn  of  Manchester."  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  toI.  10. 
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observed  *  that  not  only  phthisis  but  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such 
as  bronchitis,  influenza,  and  catarrh,  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
proportion  to  other  diseases  in  Manchester  than  in  London. 

Again,  Dr.  Greenhow  points  out  that  in  almost  all  large  towns 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  including  consumption,  prevail  to  an  excessive 
extent. 

Table  Y.  compares  the  rates  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  in 
several  towns,  with  those  of  various  country  -districts  ;  the  result  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

Table  V. — Average  Annual  Number  of  Deaths  from  Pulmonary  AffectionB  (in- 
cludiug  Phthisis)  to  each  1,000  persons  of  either  sex  during  the  five  years 
1865—59. 


i 

Death-rates  bj  Lnnff 

Population  in 
186L 

Registration  Districts. 

1   Chief  Oocnpatioa  of  Inha- 
bitants 

Diseases 

Males. 

Femalec 

67,944 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

1 

Earthenware-makers 

7.84 

6.17 

103,626 

SbefiQeld 

i    Iron-workers 

8.39 

6.70 

68,827 

Macclesfield 

1    Silk-workers 

7.43 

8.18 

Prestburj,  Adder- 
ley.  &c. 

I  Country  districts 

4.48 

6.15 

96.646 

Preston  (borough) 

1     Cotton-workers 

9.76 

9.28 

Longtou.  Walton.  &c. 

Country  districts 

8.68 

8.76 

60,642 

Leicester 

,     Stocking-makers 

7.40 

6.69 

173.961 

Birmingham 

Metal  work  button- 

!        makers 

8.88 

6.99 

104,168 

Wolverhampton 

Metal  work,  mining 

7.31 

6.92 

86,812 

Coventry 

Silk.workers 

6.61 

6.78 

90.738 

B  ackburn 

Cotton-workers 

7.05 

7.34 

68.419 

Nottingham 

Lace-makers,  hosiery 

8.18 

7.03 

__ 

As  standards  |  for  comparison  :— 

66,637 

Six  northern  districts 

j 

2.97 

8.04 

71,880 

Six  southern        ., 

•••        *..        *.• 

4.11 

4.64 

183,164 

Ten  south-west.  .. 

1 

4.46 

8.96 

Dr.  Greenhow  attributes  the  large  amount  of  lung  disease  in  these 
towns  to  the  following  principal  causes  : 

1.  Inhaling  an  atmosphere  (a)  impregnated  with  dust  formed  of 
fine  particles  of  various  substances,  or  (b)  containing  carbonic  acid  or 
other  gases  unfit  for  respiration. 

2.  Working  in  ill-ventilated  or  over-heated  factory  rooms  or 
workshops. 

3.  Exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

4.  Working  continuously  during  tnany  hours  daily  at  a  sedentary 
occupation,  or  in  a  stooping  or  constrained  posture  of  body. 

In  Manchester,  the  variable  humid  atmosphere  might  be  supposed 

*  Analysis  of  the  WUkLy  Returns  of  the  Sanitary  Association. 
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to  exert  some  inflnence  in  predisposing  to  these  diseases,  but  it  bus 
been  pointed  out*  that  the  climate  of  the  town  is  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  coantrj,  and  a  glance  at  the  table  will  show  how  little  tlie 
mortalitj  from  affections  of  the  longs  is  influenced  by  the  geographical 
position  of  the  place.  We  shall  also  give  reasons,  presentlj,  for 
believing  that  the  common  work  of  the  population  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it ;  and  Dr.  Greenhow  remarks  that,  in  several  towns,  the 
prevailing  lung  disease  seems  scarcely  to  attack  the  workers  in  the 
several  manufactories  more  than  others. 

We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  although  these  affections  maj 
be  partly  due  to  mechanical  irritation  by  **  cotton  flue,"  and  other 
substances  arising  from  the  work,  they  are  still  more  frequently 
produced  by  the  subtle  diffusion  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere^  and  the 
general  vitiation  of  the  air  by  noxious  vapours  and  gases. 

3.  Health  of  Factory  Operatives,  We  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  whether  there  is  anything  peculiarly  unhealthy  in  the  \vdA 
of  work  performed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  whether  the 
labour  in  the  mills  and  factories  would  <%ccount  for  any  portion  of  the 
mortality  and  disease  prevaJent  in  a  manufacturing  town. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lung  diseases  which' 
we  have  just  mentioned  might  have  happened  to  the  mill-hande  from 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  from  exposure  to  cold  after  working 
in  tlie  heated  air  of  the  factory. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  surmise,  a  district  in  Manchester, 
Ancoats,  was  selected,  containing  a  mixed  populati<m  of  M,OOD 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  factory  hands. 

llie  death  register  for  this  district  was  then  consulted,  and  an 
abstract  was  made  of  the  deaths,  tlie  causes  of  death,  and  the  ages 
at  death  of  certain  classes  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  60.  From  this  abstract  the  following  tables  (VI.  and  yil'.)ivere 
constructed- 

Tabus  VI — Showing  the  per-ceniapre  of  Deaths  from  Lung  Disfiase,  of  Factory 
Operatives  and  others,  between  the  ages  20  to  00,  in  the  District  of  Anooats, 
daring  the  years  1860-61-63-64-65. 


YeazB. 


1860 
1861 
1868 
1864 
1865 


Average  rate- 


Factory 
Worken. 


58 
65 
51 
70 
61 


61 


other 
Laboozon. 


59 
57 
58 
60 
67 


60 


Small  Shop- 
keepers and  other 
Masters 


58 
41 
60 
54 

62 


55 


*  Analysis  of  the  Weeki^  Rttwrnt. 
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Table  Vll.— Showing  the  Average  Age  at  Death  of  the  above  Classes. 


Tears. 


1860 
1861 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Averages — 


Factory 
\rorker8. 


44.5 
42.4 
44.5 
88.4 
42.0 


42.8 


Other 
LabonrcTB. 


41.6 
39.0 
41.4 
40.6 
40.1 


40.6 


Small  Shop- 

iLjeefpen  and  other 

Uasters. 


46.1 
42.0 
41.7 
41.3 
41.7 


42.5 


There  are  two  interesting  conclasions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
tables. 

1.  That  the  factory  operative  is  scarcely  more  liable  to  die  of 
afffctions  of  the  lungs  than  other  labourers,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  these  causes  being  61  of  the  former  and  60  of  the  latter. 

2.  That  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  factory  worker  is  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  labourer,  and  very  little  less  than 
tliat  of  the  poor  shopkeeper,  publican,  or  master  workman. 

Tiiese  two  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Neisen,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  sickness  amongst  different 
classes  of  workpeople.   His  results  are  given  in  Tables  Vlll.  and  IX.* 

Table  VIII. 


Oocnpatiosi. 

Aggregate  amomit  of  Slcknen 
following  periods  of  Life. 

- 

From  Age  30  to  40. 

From  Age  40  to  60. 

BlackRmiths 

Bricklayers,  Plasterers,  &c 

Carpenters     

Agricultural  Labourers       

Town  and  City  Labourers 

Mill  Operatives    

Miners    

Plumbers,  Painters,  and  Glaziers 

Servants 

Shoemakers 

Spinners 

Stonemasons 

Tailors    

Weavers 

8.6676 

8.8554 

•      9.0781 

10.1360 

10.7897 
7.8435 

15.6215 
8.6707 
7.6761 
8.0J00 
9.4789 

11.2959 
9.6825 

10.6768 

18.2624 
12.8471 
10.8080 
14.1457 
14.9163 
12  0533 
25.5730 
17.7194 
10.4668 
12.0715 
18.4460 
16.4316 
12.0638 
13.9304 

*  Contributions  to  "Vital  Statistics,"  p.  426,  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
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Tabli  IX.— Sickness  amongst  Factory  Occupations.    Rural  Diatriots,  Towiifl« 
and  Cities.    Expressed  in  Weeks. 


Age. 


OperatiYa 
PopalAtio& 


21—26 
26—80 
81-86 
86—40 
41—45 
46—50 
61—55 
66-60 
61-66 
66—70 
71—76 
76—80 


Sidmesa 

amongit  opera* 

three  per  afinam. 


8,279 
4,989 
6,820 
6,769 
6,509 
6,181 
4,080 
8,189 
2.078 
1,884 
691 
804 


.6671 

.749/ 

1.206  \ 

1.413/ 

1.166  > 

1.661  j 

2.467  ( 

8.902  S 

6.749  > 

9.017  J 

16.887  I 

86.856/ 


(a). 


1.416 

8.086 

6.762 

12.111 

26.877 

79.620 


SldmciB 
mun  in       _ 
genexally. 


.8564  \ 

.9014/ 

.92481 

1.0718/ 

1.84481 

1.7186J 

2.3231 1 

8.2778  J 

6.49H3 1 

11.1279/ 

18.4056  I 

26.2666  / 


(»). 


1.7678 

8.7644 

6.8172 

12.4176 

29.0488 

73.6060 


At  best,  however,  these  figures  leave  little  room  for  congratulalion. 
It  is  perhaps  satisfactorj  to  Und  that  the  necessary  work  of  these 
people  is  not  in  itself  unwliolesome  ;  but  that  is  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  health  of  Manchester  which  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  (between  20  and  60)  die  of  lung  disease,  and  that  their 
average  duration  of  life  is  only  42  years. 


MORAL   AND   SOCIAL    CAUSES   OF   DISEASE. 

When  we  turn  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  inbabitanta 
of  Manchester,  we  find  abundant  instances  of  the  truth  of  Lord 
Stanley's  observation  that  *^  physical  and  moral  decay  necessarily  go 
togetlier."  The  committee  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  and  the 
officers  of  the  Educatioual  Society  give  most  discouraofing  reports  of 
the  social  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  people.  Thus  it  is  cal- 
culated by  the  committee  of  the  latter  society  that  in  the  year  1864, 
out  of  85,000  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  yeiirs,  belonging 
to  the  poorer  classes,  only  30,000  attended  school,  and  that  a  very 
large  proportion  were  neither  at  school  nor  at.  work.  Again,  Mr. 
Oats,  the  hou.  secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society,  states  that,  in  one 
district,  forming  part  of  Deansgate,  out  of  713  houses  there  are  44 
devoted  to  liquor  traffic,  and  that  out  of  21 1  houses  forming  two  streets 
only   66  could  be  marked  as  clean  and  apparently  respectable.     It 

*  Mr.  R.  A.  Arnold's  obseryations  lead  to  similar  concluRions.  In  his  work 
on  the  '*  Cotton  Famine/'  he  says :— **  As  regulated  by  the  Factory  Lawa,  opera- 
tive labour  in  those  establish ments— and  there  are  many  which  are  well  venti- 
lated and  cleanly — is  not  by  aiiy  means  an  unhealthy  form  of  industry.  The 
high  and  damp  temperature  will  not  make  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  general  pale- 
ness of  complexion  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  leutures  of  the  people.  But 
with  personal  cleanliness,  rendered  peculiarly  necessary  by  the  sudorific  effects  of 
their  working  atmosphere,  and  temperate  hubiis,  the  operative  has  a  far  better 
9hance  of  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  than  the  agricaltural  labourer." 
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13  probable  that  all  forms  of  moral  debasement,  and  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  lead  to  disease  and  premature  death,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  two  or  three  especially  fruitful  sources  of  disease. 

1.  Intemperance  has  often  been  noticed  as  a  cause  of  disease,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  over  estimate  its  gravity.  According  to  tables  carefully 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Neison  from  copious  data^  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  persons  of  intemperate  habits  is  shown  to  be  **  frightfully 
high,  and  unequalled  by  the  results  of  any  other  series  of  observations 
made  on  any  class  of  the  population  of  this  country.*'  At  the  period  of 
life  from  21  to  30,  the  mortality  is  upwards  of  five  times  that  of  the 
general  community,  and  the  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  drink  are 
thus  shown : — 

The  Rate  of  Mortality 

Amongst  beer  drinkers  is  4*5.97  per  1,000  yearly. 

„         spirit      „  „  59.96     „      „         „ 

„        mixed  beer  and  spirit  „  61.94     „      „         „ 

"  Truly,"  he  says,  "  if  there  be  anything  in  the  usages  of  society 
calculated  to  destroy  life,  the  most  powerful  is  certainly  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  strong  drink." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  any  place,  the  more  numerous  the 
facilities  fur  drinking  the  greater  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  and  we 
mny  now  surely  add  the  larger  will  be  the  rate  of  mortality.  In 
Liverpool,  the  excessive  mortality  is  attributed  by  many  observers 
largely  to  drunkenness,  and  the  Mortality  Subcommittee  of  the 
Board  of  Health  recommend  that  some  control  ever  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  should  be  given  to  the  authorities. 

2.  Hereditary  Diseases  of  Immorality,  Dr.  Morgan  •  has  lately 
pointed  out  another  source,  not  only  of  present  disease  and  ill  health, 
but  also  a  cause  of  future  deterioration  of  race.  From  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  sanitary  associations  and  from  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, he  gathered  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  about  6,000 
persons  presented  themselves  for  treatment  at  the  public  medical 
institutions  of  the  town  for  well  marked  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  He  remarks  that  ''  if  we  consider  the  abiding  consequences 
too  often  associated  with  this  disease,  and  the  insidious  manner  in 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  passed  on  to  the  offspring,  leaving  an  impress 
on  the  constitution  which  even  several  generations  cannot  wholly 
erase,  we  shall  see  good  ground  for  believing  that  fear  may  be  ' 
entertained  respecting  the  future  vigour  of  the  race." 

3.  Ignorance  and  Want  of  Care  in  the  Ifurture  and  Rearing  of 
Children.  The  small  variation  in  the  number  of  deaths  over  five 
years  of  age  as  compared  with  those  under  that  age  have  already 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Royston,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Variation  of 
the  Death-rate  in  England.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  any  inquiry 
into  the  means  of  diminishing  the  excessive  death-rate  in  large  towns 
is  reduced  to  the  causes  of  infantile  mortality. 

*  ^  On  the  Danger  of  I>eterioration  of  Race  from  the  too-rapid  InercMe  of 

Great  Cities." 
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It  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  that  any  unwholesome  conditions 
Bunrounding  the  inhabitants  will  tell  with  tlie  greatest  force  upon 
the  tender  frames  of  young  children,  and  hence  most  of  the  causes 
which  we  have  already  passed  in  review  must  be  held  to  be  in  part 
at  work,  in  producing  the  awful  amount  of  mortality  amongst  these 
children,  but  we  bi4ieve  that  there  are  speciil  causes  besides. 

In  the  year  1860,  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of  the  Sanitary 
Association,  an  abstract  was  obtained  of  the  causes  of  all  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1859,  in  the 
different  districts  of  Manchester.  On  comparing  these  with  one 
another,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  in  the  poorer  districts,  the 
excessive  number  of  deaths  from  such  diseases  as  diarrhcaa,  whoopiDg- 
cough,  measles  and  bronchitis,  disorders  which  are  seldom  fatal 
amongst  the  children  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  take  proper 
care  of  them.  In  Ancoats,  in  the  year  1859,  out  of  1,493,  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  435  were  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  and  of 
these  92  were  caused  by  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  109  by  convul- 
sions. A  careful  personal  inquiry  by  a  deputation  of  the  al»ove 
committee  in  the  same  district  of  Ancoats,  gave  still  greater  force  to 
this  observation,  and  the  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  the  excessive 
infant  mortality  of  Manchester  was  mainly  owing  to  ^'  want  of  care 
and  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  management  of 
their  children." 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  past  and  present  unhealthi- 
ness  of  our  town.  With  regard  to  the  future  we  look  forward  with 
mingled  fear  and  hope. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  populations  to 
become  more  and  more  massed  together,  and  so  long  as  this  con- 
tinues there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  rate  of  mortality  will 
not  mateiially  diminish.  Still,  there  is  a  better  feeling  abroad 
respecting  measures  of  sanitary  improvement;  men's  minds  are  con- 
tinually turned  towards  the  various  metiiods  of  ameliorating  the 
state  of  that  lowest  stratum  of  society,  which  at  present  is  such  an 
opprobrium,  and  such  a  source  of  future  danger  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Isaac  Taylor  htis  said — ''Improved  methods  of  doing 
what  has  hitherto  been  done,  system,  intelligent  adaptation  of  simple 
expedients,  combination  in  benevolent  enterprises,  these  things  have 
become  the  characteristics  of  the  time  present,  and  they  are  its  bright 
points  of  hope  as  to  national  progiess,  they  are  means  of  reform  of 
which  we  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  ibrni  some  conception." — 
*'  Ultimate  CiviHsation,"  p.  41. 

So  far  as  knowledge  constitutes  power,  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  now  for  preventing  excci^sive  mortality  amongst  our  town 
populations  than  we  were  formerly.  We  know  better  the  area  and 
depth  of  the  wretchedness  and  disease  with  wliieh  we  have  to  deal. 
It  has  been  well  surveyed  and  measured  by  the  Sanitary  Association 
and  the  Statistical  Society. 

We   know   more   uccurntely    flie   effects  of  impure  au:,  whether 
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arising  from  Bimplc  overcrowding,  from  accumulations  of  filth,  or  from 
the  noxious  ourpouring  of  our  manufactories.  We  have  learnt  not 
only  that  it  probably  conduces  to  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease  bj 
lowering  the?  powers  of  life,  and  possibly  by  favouring  the  existence 
of  the  morbid  leaven,  but  also,  what  is  even  more  important,  that  it 
is  a  powerful  influence  predisposing  to  scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease. 
We  have  learnt  the  value  of  good  water,  and  know  more  accurately 
what  dangers  lurk  in  its  possible  impurities.  The  cotton  famine,  also, 
with  all  its  privations,  has  taught  us  what  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
articles  of  food,  and  how  they  may  be  prepared  and  distributed  most 
advantageously  to  the  poor  by  means  of  public  dining-rooms  and 
kitchens.  We  are  also  more  ready  to  meet  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
disease,  for  if  we  do  not  know  much  more  about  the  diseases  them- 
selves, we  have  learnt  more  of  their  mode  of  distribution,  and  of  the 
circumstances  favourable  to  their  progresi,  and,  by  taking  precautions 
against  infection,  we  can  ride  out  the  storm  of  disease  until  its 
virulence  has  passed  away. 

Wo  will  conclude  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  means  by  which 
we  think  that  the  health  of  Manchester  and  Salford  might  be 
improved  : — 

1.  Our  first  care  should  bo  to  provide  better  and  healthier  homes 
for  the  working  classes.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
building  of  large  numbers  of  well-arranged  cottage-dwellings  for  the 
poor  would  not  only  be  a  right  and  benevolent  undertaking,  but,  with 
care  and  proper  encouragement,  would  also  yield  a  reasonable  profit 
upon  the  outlay.*  The  corporations  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have 
receutly  proposed  to  expend  very  largo  sums  in  rebuilding  the  worst 
parts  of  these  towns,  upon  improved  plans.  It  would  bo  well  if  all 
towns  were  able  to  follow  their  example. 

2.  All  back-to-back  houses  should  be  done  away  with  by  breaking 
through  the  partition  walls,  and  no  permanent  division  between  the 
back  and  front  portions  of  dwelling-houses  should  bo  allowed. 

3.  Cellar-dwellings  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

4.  Over-crowding  should  be  prevented,  not  only  in  lodging-houses, 
but  alt  other  dwellings. 

5.  A  complete  reformation  is  needed  of  the  present  detestable 
system  of  privies  and  ashpits,  either  by  the  substitution  of  a  well- 
r.rrangf»d  and  well-ventilated  water-system,  or  by  some  other  means, 
of  completely  preventing  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  the  formation 
of  noisome  exhalations. 

6.  All  streets  or  alleys  closed  at  one  end  shouhl  be  made  thorough- 
fares, and  all  courts  or  "wynds"  should  be  opened  out  at  both  ends 
by  btrects,  not  by  covered  passages. 

7.  Wide  open  spaces  should  be  left  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

8.  Any  fouling  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke,  or  by  any  kind  of 
injurious  gases  from  mauutactories,  should  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible. 

•  See  *»  The  Homes  of  the  Working  Clagses,"  by  J.  Hole. 
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9.  Reception-houses  for  infectious  complaints  should  be  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any 
epidemic,  these  should  be  increased  in  number  as  the  need  maj  be 
felt. 

10.  Some  more  efficient  control  should  be  exerted  over  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

11.  District  nurses  should  be  appointed  in  every  part  of  Man- 
chester, not  only  to  tend  the  sick  poor,  who  urgently  need  their 
care,  but  also  to  act  as  missionaries  of  sanitary  truths,  to  teach  the 
value  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  especially  to  guide  mothers  in  the 
nurture  and  manat^ement  of  their  children. 

12.  A  medical  officer  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  all 
sanitary  improvements,  and  to  be  responbible  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  necessary  regulations. 

Last,  but  not  least,  all  those  who  are  able  themselves  to  escape 
from  the  deteriorating  infiuem^es  of  a  town  atmosphere,  should  co- 
operate earnestly  with  the  Sanitary  Association  and  F2ducation  Aid 
Society,  and  with  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  should  endeavour,  with  care  and  tact,  to  bring'their  per- 
sonal influence  to  bear  upon  the  iuhabitiints  of  the  poorer  districts, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  should  strive  to  raise  them  (roni 
iheir  present  depths  of  ignorance  and  wretchedness. 


HOSPITAL  NURSIXa, 


Hospital  Nursing.      By  Elizabeth  Gaerett,  L.S.A. 

THE  question  of  hospital  nursing  is  one  which  has  received,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  considerable  attention,  and  which  excites 
interest  among  people  not  immediately  connected  with  hospital 
administration.  It  may  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  no  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  value 
of  good  nursing.  Thanks  to  Miss  Nightingale,  most  people  have  some 
notion  of  what  nursing  should  be — everyone  wishes  it  to  be  good, 
and  everyone  agrees  that,  to  be  so,  it  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  trust- 
worthy and  intelligent  women.  Unanimity  even  goes  a  step  beyond 
this;  for  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  our 
present  system  agree  in  saying  that  it  wants  reform.  The  point  of 
divergence  is  reached  when  we  ask  for  a  plan  upon  which  the  reform 
shall  be  based.  Hospital  nursing,  like  most  other  employments,  may  be 
undertaken  in  cither  of  two  ways — that  is,  in  what  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  commercial  way,  where  the  work  is  chosen  pri- 
marily for  the  sake  of  the  income  to  be  gained  by  doin<;  it,  or  in 
the  philanthropic  or  religious  way,  where  the  ^\ork  is  done  gratui- 
tously. The  words  *'  commercial "  and  "  religious  ''  must  be  under- 
stood as  referring  only  to  the  motive  for  the  choice  of  an  employment, 
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not  necessarily  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  Commercial  work 
may  be  done  religiously,  or  religious  work  commercially. 

The  commercial  method  is  that  which  has,  till  quite  recently,  pre- 
vailed in  all  our  hospitals.  The  main  point  at  issue  between  those 
who  discuss  the  question  of  hospital  reform  is,  whether  it  shall  be 
continued  or  whether  it  shall  give  place  to  the  religious  or  volunteer 
method.  It  will  clear  the  ground  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question  to  state  briefly  the  distinctive  features  of  the  present  system 
and  its  rival. 

In  the  mnjority  of  English  civil  hospitals,  the  nursing  department 
is  under  the  control  of  the  matron.  Choosing  the  nurses  and  over- 
looking them  form  two  of  her  most  important  duties.  The  nursing 
staff  consists  of  two  classes — the  head  nurses  and  the  under  nurses. 
The  former  are  in  some  hospitals  called  sisters,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  under  nurses.  These  are  again  divided  into  night  and  day 
nurses.  The  head  nurses  are  responsible  for  from  thirty  to  fifty 
patients ;  they  give  medieines,  attend  to  the  surgical  dressings,  receive 
the  medical  directions  for  each  patient,  keep  order  in  the  wards, 
serve  out  the  dinners,  and  see  that  the  actual  attendance  upon  the 
patients  is  given  by  the  under  nurses.  As  a  rule,  they  are  skilful, 
experienced,  and  kindly  people,  very  well  suited  to  their  work. 
They  usually  belong  to  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  class,  are  the 
widows  of  small  tradesmen  or  clerks,  or  less  frequently  they  have 
been  confidential  domestic  servants.  Their  salary  varies  from  £20 
to  £50  a  year,  with  board  and  residence. 

The  under  nurses  wait  upon  the  patients,  assist  the  sister  in  her 
duties,  and  in  many  cases  clean  the  ward.  One  nurse  is  found  to  be 
enough  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  patients,  so  that  every  head  nurse  has 
two  or  three  under  nurses  beneath  her.  The  latter  are,  as  a  rule, 
vastly  inferior  to  the  head  nurses,  both  in  intelligence  and  character. 
They  are  commonly  below  the  class  of  second  or  even  third-rate 
domestic  servants ;  if  they  were  not  nurses,  one  would  expect  them 
to  be  maids-of-all-work,  scrubs,  or  charwomen.  They  receive  about 
£10  or  £12  a  year,  with  partial  board  or  board  waj^es. 

From  them,  again,  there  is  an  apparent  descent  to  the  night  nurses. 
I  believe  it  is  apparent  only,  and  that  actually  they  are  much  on  a 
level,  the  night  nurses  seeming  worse  only  because  more  is  required 
of  them,  and  because  they  are  left  for  several  hours  entirely  without 
supervision.  When  they  do  not  live  in  the  hospital,  they  eke  out 
their  scanty  incomes  by  working  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  come  to  the  hospital  hoping  to  be  able  to  sleep  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  On  the  whole,  ordinary  hospital  nursing 
may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  good,  indifferent,  and  bad — the 
head  nurs«^s  being  often  very  good,  the  under  nurse  fairly  good  when 
under  supervision,  and  bad  when  left  without  it. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  volunteer  method  puts  the  nursing 
department  into  the  hands  of  ladies  who,  having  elected  to  do 
the  work,  are  interested  in  doing  it  well.  The  main  difference 
is,   that  the  control  no  longer  rests  with   the  matron,  and  that 
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sX  least  the  higher  part  of  the  nursing  is  done  gratnitoa^lj. 
The  head  nor^es  are  replaced  hv  ladie«,  to  whom  the  under 
Dorset  are  directlj  responsible.  At  King's  College  and  Uoiveraitj 
College  Ho«pitul8,  in  London,  where  tiila  methoJ  has  been  intro- 
duced, there  is  but  on^  opinion  a<;  to  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  nursing  since  the  chang*;  was  effected.  The  Lancet  has  recent! j 
given  emphatic  testimony  on  the  same  point.  Referring  to  the 
Tolunteer  help  given  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  it  sajs :  **  The 
nursing  by  la/Jies  is  the  vt-ry  i^rest  nursing  that  England  has  yet 
seen  ;  '*  and  it  prophe:«ies  that  we  cannot  long  refase  to  adopt  a  system 
'^  which  embodies  intelligence,  the  keenest  sympathy,  refinement,'' 
and,  as  it  mi^ht  have  added,  '^  economy/'  In  fact,  the  advant3<;e3  to 
the  patients  and  to  the  ho.^pital:3  are  so  great  and  so  obvious,  that  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  anyone  blind  to  them.  It  is  all  gain  to  them  to 
get  in  the  place  of  paid  servants  ladies  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work  for  nothing  in  a  peculiarly  admirable  manner.  But  admitting 
the  superiority  of  ladies  as  nurses,  it  is  still  possible  to  que^^tion  the 
wisdom  of  asking  them  to  take  up  nursing  as  a  profession.  No 
amount  of  medical  testimony  in  favour  of  their  fitness  for  the  work 
is  of  much  avail  when  we  are  asking,  "Is  the  work  fit  for  them?** 
The  Lancet  says  it  is,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  volunteer 
cholera  nurses,  in  spite  of  very  hard  work,  continued  in  excellent 
health.  And,  in  truth,  the  **  health  an<l  strength **  argument,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  entirely  with  those  who  advocate  nursing  by  volua- 
te<*rs.  There  is  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  most  ladies  would 
find  the  work  of  hospital  nursing  positively  invigorating.  Constant 
exercise  in  lar^^e  and  airy  ward?*,  cmplovment  of  the  kind  which  pre- 
vents morbid  introspection  or  continuous  mental  exertion,  absence  of 
anxiety,  re;:ular  and  early  hours,  simple  diet,  and  a  life  at  leabt  much 
less  dull  than  that  of  most  single  women,  combine  to  form  a  sum 
of  conditions  under  which  the  health  of  most  ladies  would  rapidly 
improve. 

The  volunteer  nurses  in  the  cholera  hospitals  were  by  no  means 
above  the  average  standard  of  health,  and  among  them  there  was 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  hvgienic  cfftct  of  the  work.  One  lady 
who  had  sufFrred  daily  from  neuralgia  for  seven  years  lost  it  entirely 
from  the  day  she  came  to  the  hospital ;  several  agreed  in  saying 
they  took  more  food  in  a  day  than  they  had  btfore  taken  in  a  week, 
and  in  all  there  was  the  unmistakahlc  look  of  healthy  vigour.  Hut 
the  ar;'uinent  drawn  from  these  facts  has  hss  weight  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  beneficial  influence  of  any  regular  work  done  with  spirit 
and  inf*  r(  .et.  It  telU  strongly  in  favour  of  doing  something,  but  it 
d<;es  not  decide  what  it  is  best  to  do.  The  question  remains,  is  it 
for  the  advantajre  of  the  whole  communiry  that  hosjdtal  nursing 
shonhl  be  accepted  as  an  unpnid  profe>sion  by  women  of  the  educated 
classes?  To  anj^wer  this,  it  is  neccssnry  to  consKler  the  subject  of 
unpai<l  versf's  paid  labour  somewhat  hroaily,  not  merely  with  re- 
ferenco  to  the  special  point  at  issuo.  It  will  jmjbably  he  conceded  that, 
wherever  the  circumstances  of  society  and  of  the  individual  permit  a . 
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choice  of  work,  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered — namely,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  iudividual  for  any  special  work,  and  of  that 
particular  work  for  him.  A  small  amount  of  thouglit  shows  us  that 
tliese  two  points  require  consideration  in  a  kind  of  inverse  pro- 
portion. The  quality  which  our  American  friends  have  named, 
'^  faculty,"  fits  its  possessor  to  acquire  skill  in  doing  almost  anything 
he  attempts  to  do,  but  the  power  of  doing  small  things  well  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  a  fetter  to  bind  him  perpetually  to  the  doing  of 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  women.  A  lady  who,  with  very  little 
training,  does  hospital  nursing  in  a  first-rate  way  is,  a  priori^  likely 
to  be  able  to  do  much  more  difficult  things,  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  saving  money  to  the  hospital, 
to  limit  her  permanently  to  work  of  so  subordinate  a  character. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  if  hospital  nursing  can  only  be  done 
well  by  gentlewomen — if  the  qualities  which  fit  them  for  many 
employments  pledge  them,  as  it  were,  to  this?  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  virtue  of  their  position  and  their  advantages, 
cultivated  women  are  bound  to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  work. 
As  education  multiplies  ^>ower,  the  moral  obligation  of  making  a 
choice  is  also  increased.  If  the  highest  work  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
those  capable  of  doing  it  must  be  content  to  leave  the  easier  work  to 
others — to  recognise  that  they  are  bound  not  to  do  it,  but  to  leave  it 
undone  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  is  the  highest  possible. 
True  social  economy  demands  not  only  that  everyone  should  do 
something,  but  that  everyone  should  do  his  best.  The  advantage  of 
getting  moderately  easy  work  exceptionally  well  done  for  nothing  is 
apparent  only  if  those  who  do  it  are  prevented  from  doing  other 
equally  useful  work  for  which  those  whom  they  displace  are  entirely 
unfit.  It  is  admitted  generally  now  that,  in  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold, the  mistress  ought  not  to  do  the  domestic  work  herself  if  she 
can  ufford  to  keep  servants,  although,  in  virtue  of  her  superior 
refinement,  she  is  peculiarly  capable  of  doing  it  well.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  she  gives  up  her  time  to  petty 
domestic  businesses,  the  higher  duties  of  her  position  get  neglected, 
so  tiiat  as  there  are  appropriate  people  glad  to  do  her  cooking  and 
duisting,  as  a  means  of  getting  their  living,  her  duty  is  to  see  that 
they  do  them,  and  to  reserve  herself  for  work  which  they  cannot  do. 
I  would  suggest  that  what  is  true  of  domestic  management  ii  true 
also  of  hospital  nursing.  Admirably  as  ladies  can  nurse,  the  actual 
work  of  nursing  is  not  much  more  appropriate  to  them  than  that  of 
cooking  or  dusting  in  their  own  houses.  It  is  not  true  that  hospital 
nursing  cannot  be  well  done  by  women  of  inferior  rank  and  culture, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  entirely  desirable  that  those  of  a  higher 
class  should  spend  their  time  in  doing  it. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  hospital  nursing  would,  I  believe, 
be  completely  removed  by  the  introduction  of  two  reforms  into  the 
old  commercial  system.  In  tiie  first  place,  the  scale  of  wages  should 
be  uniformly  raised  to  the  maximum  rate.  In  the  official  report  on 
hospitals,  made  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1863  by  Dr.  Bristowc  and 
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Mr.  Holmes,  much  of  the  improvemeDt  observed  in  tbe  nursing  nt  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  is  attributed  to  tlie  higlier  salaries  given  to  the 
nurses  since  tbe  Nightingale  Traiuiug  Institution  was  a<8ociated  with 
the  hospital.  The  reporters  state  that  while  tbe  old  rate  of  wages 
was,  for  the  head  nuri^es,  £40  to  £50  a  year,  without  board,  and,  iFor 
the  under  nurses,  lOi.  to  13i.  a  week,  without  boariJ,  the  present  rate 
is  £50  and  £21  respectively,  with  board,  and  that  this  higher  scale 
has  been  sufficient  to  gain  for  the  hospital  the  services  of  a  Terj 
superior  class  of  women.  Respectable  clever  women  will  not  take 
the  post  of  under  nurse  at  the  present  minimum  rate  of  hospital  paj, 
and  of  course  where  tbe  salaries  are  so  low  that  none  but  intemperate 
charwomen  will  thiiik  of  taking  them,  the  nursing  is  as  bad  as  in- 
temp<,'rate  charwomen  can  make  it.  '1  he  wazes  bhould  be  sufficient 
to  attract  respectable  women  of  the  rank  of  good  domestic  servants — 
that  is,  they  should  be  somewhat  above  that  which  the  people  who 
are  wanted  could  get  in  service,  as  an  under  nurse's  life  is  necessarily 
less  comfortable  than  that  of  most  domestic  servants. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  supgest  that  the  supervi^on  now  con- 
fined to  the  day  should  be  extended  to  the  night.  Nursing  requires 
more  thought  and  attention  than  the  routine  work  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  even  fairly  good  under  nurses  should  have  over 
them  one  who  w^ould  give  them  even  more  than  the  supervision  which 
a  careful  mibtress  gives  to  her  servants.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  whj 
the  superior  work  of  supervision  should  l>e  d<mc  by  unpaid  labourers. 
It  is  the  kind  of  work  which  many  women  who  have  to  support  them- 
selves could  do  exceedingly  well,  and  the  keen  demand  for  remunerated 
work  among  women  of  the  educated  class  makes  it  desirable  to  open 
as  many  such  situations  as  possible.  The  amount  of  employment 
thus  opened  would  not  be  great,  as  probably  nut  more  than  20O  such 
situations  could  be  offered  to  women  if  all  the  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  to  use  the  services  of  paid  lady  superintendents. 
Exclu'ling  workhouse  infirmaries,  there  arc  only  about  100  hospitxds 
having  more  than  fifty  beds,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Two 
or  three  of  these  in  the  rural  distncts  are  too  small  to  require  more 
supervision  than  the  matron  ou<^ht  to  be  able  to  give,  and  this  is  the 
case  also  with  a  few  of  the  special  hospitals  in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  of  the  largo  metropolitan  hospitalri  could  perhaps  employ 
three  ladiiS,  so  that  the  rough  calculation  of  two  for  each  hospital 
containing  more  than  50  beds  will  not  be  far  from  accurate. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  objections  here  expressed  to  ladies  doing 
the  work  of  head  nurses  do  not  apply  to  those  who,  thoughv  ery 
much  in  need  of  employment,  are  not  likely  to  do  anything  higher 
than  nursii'g.  It  s^ouiid-s  very  plausible  to  >ay,  '*  Here  are  a  number 
of  unemj)Ioyed  women,  pining  for  work,  not  in  need  of  payment,  glad, 
indeed,  to  do  the  work  of  head  nurses  fnr  notliing,  and  not  at  all 
likely  to  enter  into  any  more  difficult  work.  Surely  they  may  offer 
thus  to  give  their  time  to  tlie  service  of  the  sick  poor  ?" 

I  admit  that  to  say  **  >i'o"  sounds  somewhat  hard,  but  the  hardship  is 
removed  by  the  simple  expedient  of  their  taking  the  salary  which 
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should  rightly  go  with  the  work.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  women  to  whom 
work  is  bread,  that  those  to  whom  it  is  luxury  should  come  into  the 
market  and  cheapen  its  price  by  giving  what  the  others  have  to  sell.  The 
notion  that  there  are  crowds  of  women  eager  to  do  hard  work  for 
nothing  very  much  increases  the  difficulty  of  those  who  have  to  live 
by  their  work.  It  would  be  far  better  that  it  should  be  accepted  as 
a  point  of  honour  among  women,  as  it  is  among  professional  men, 
to  take  without  question  the  salary  or  fee  which  belongs  to  Any  post 
or  work,  even  when  the  recipient  is  not  without  some  private  income. 

The  difficulty  of  spending  the  extra  money  need  never  be  great  or 
permanent,  or  the  salary  could  be  retumad  indirectly  to  the  hospital. 

But  it  may  farther  be  asked,  why  have  not  ladies  the  right  to  give 
their  services  when  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  give  theirs  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  cases  are  in  no  degree  parallel.  True, 
the  medical  staff  usually  receive  no  payment  for  their  services,  and 
even  where  a  medical  school  is  connected  with  the  hospital,  the  fees 
received  by  its  teachers  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  moment.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  immense  advantage  of  hospital  practice  more  than 
repays  anyone  enjoying  it  for  the  time  and  labour  it  costs  ;  the  amount 
expended  being,  indeed,  very  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  made  the  wards  her  home. 

Perhaps  the  only  class  of  volunteer  nurses  to  whom  the  objections 
now  raised  do  not  apply  are  those  to  whose  exertions  we  owe  the 
recent  renewal  of  the  discussion — those,  namely,  who  come  for- 
ward to  give  extra  help  in  times  of  emergency.  But  there  is  no 
reason,  because  the  ordinary  staff  of  nurses  are  paid,  why  in  times  of 
sudden  and  unusual  difficulty  extra  volunteer  help  should  not  be  both 
offered  and  accepted.  To  help  heartily  for  a  month  or  two  is  very 
different  from  taking  the  routine  work  as  an  unpaid  profession.  In 
fact,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  the  whole  benefit  of  the  help  in  the 
cholera  wards  would  have  remained  had  volunteer  nurses  been  quite 
en  regie  in  the  hospitals.  Their  presence  was  then  all  the  more 
valuable,  because  no  one  could  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Half  the  good  they  did  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  this 
was)  in  cheering  and  encouraging  everyone,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
neither  the  patients,  the  medical  officers,  nor  the  regi^lar  nurses  were 
accustomed  to  their  presence.  The  stimulus  was  felt  the  more  from 
its  being  a  novelty.  Briefly  recapitulating,  in  conclusion,  the  opinions 
now  expressed,  it  is  contended — 

1.  That  hospital  nursing  can  be  very  well  done  by  the  women  of 
the  lower  middle  class. 

2.  That  the  payment  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  appro- 
priate people  need  not  exceed  £50  a  year  for  the  head  nurses,  and 
£2 1  a  year  for  the  under  nurses,  with  board  and  residence. 

3.  That  tach  head  nurse  thus  paid  could,  if  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  the  wards  permitted  it,  attend  to  not  less  than  fifty  patients,  and 
every  under  nurse,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

4.  That  the  infiueuce  of  a  lady  superintendent  over  the  nurses 
would  be  exceedingly  good,  as  combining  the  piincipal  advantage  of 
the  volunteer  method  with  the  advantages  of  the  pr«^\it  v^^XKOi^ 
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5.  That  the  oflSce  of  lady  superintendent  is  one  which  should  be 
held  by  a  trained  and  qualified  person,  and  that  the  salary  should  be 
what  a  Lidy  of  the  educated  class  would  be  glad  to  take  ;  for  instaoce, 
not  less  than  £150.  with  board  and  rooms. 

G.  That  the  employment  which  a  general  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  open  to  educated  women  is  too  limited  to  justify  its  advocmles 
in  thinking  of  nursing  as  a  profession  for  ladies,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  "  profession  **  is  commonly  used.  Two  hundred  such 
situations  represent  the  maximum  number  ever  likely  to  be  offered, 
and  the  probable  number  would  be  very  much  below  this. 
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The  Legal    Aspect  of    Sanitary  Reform.      By  Edward 
Jenkins^  Rarrister^t-Law. 

PUBLIC  health  is  public  wealth.  Every  person  laid  aside  by  ill 
health  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the  power  and  capacity  of  the 
State ;  and  more  than  this,  every-person  so  laid  aside  is  a  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  state.  It  t^kes  more  money  to  keep  him  than  if 
he  were  well ;  one  or  more  other  persons  in  healtii  are  withdrawn 
from  productive  operations  to  expend  their  strength  and  time  upon  his 
recovery.  If  one-third  of  a  town,  or  city,  or  state,  is  suffering  from 
disease,  there  is  cast  upon  the  other  two-thirds  a  proportionately 
greater  amount  of  exertion  than  would  otherwise  be  required  of  them, 
and  there  is  exacted  from  them  a  pioportionately  greater  contribution 
to  the  general  expenditure,  while  there  is  less  capacity  both  of 
work  and  contribution  in  the  whole  community.  Time  was  when 
this  obvious  principle  was  unrecognised,  and  the  state,  which  made 
paternal  regulations  to  secure  the  health  of  men's  souls — the  state, 
^hich  went  to  war  to  protect  their  liberties,  and  spent  lives  to  save 
them — wholly  avoided  any  observation  of  those  permanent  and 
subtle  causes  of  danger  to  the  healih  of  the  citizens  that  were 
likely  to  exist  wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in 
community  of  houses  or  homes.  Even  in  England,  where  every 
sort  of  ill  and  grievance  has  been  searched  out  with  keen  anxiety, 
while  we  were  emancipating  negroes,  enfranchising  householdersy 
and  abolishing  oppressive  taxations,  the  public  health,  a  matter 
one  would  conceive  of  super-eminent  importance,  was  neglected. 
By  the  course  of  two  or  three  epidemics,  and  the  philaothropic 
activity  of  a  few  earnest  men.  the  public  was  fairly  frightened  into 
inquiry,  and  the  result  of  inquiry  jilaiined  the  government  into  action. 
Since  1847,  a  succession  of  s!atnt  s  has  attested  the  importance 
assumed  by  this  subject,  and  virtually  the  whole  of  our  public  health 
legislation  is  comprised  within  the  last  two  decades.     This  legisU- 
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tion  liaa  worked  wonders,  aud,  with  all  its  imperfection,  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  indifference  and  opposition,  and  has  been 
impeded  hy  the  stupidity  or  neglect  of  local  authoiities.  Tlie  govern- 
ment, ob»«tructed  on  all  hands,  has  been  obliged  to  do  its  work  in 
detail,  and  to  carry  measure  after  measure  against  the  protest  of  what 
a  recent  writer  on  this  question  terms  "indignant  Bumbledom." 

The  Acts  which  constitute  this  legislation  have  been  most  various 
in  their  subjects  and  extent,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Stewart. 

The  compass  of  this  legislation  proves  how  vast  and  numerous  were 
the  evils  to  be  remedied;  its  fragmentary  character  shows  how 
gradually  the  public  has  been  aroused  to  see  the  necessity  of  action; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  so  large  and  apparently 
exhaustive  a  course  of  enactments,  but  little  remained  to  be  done  to 
make  the  measures  for  the  preservation  of  public  health  perfect  and 
complete.  In  truth  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  Sanitary  Act  of  the 
last  session  was  an  attempt  to  redress  the  imperfections  and  follies 
of  past  legislation — an  attempt  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  many 
years'  consideration — yet  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  at 
this  moment  the  whole  of  our  sanitary  system  is  constructed  upon 
a  bad  basis,  and  requires  both  amendment  and  consolidation. 

The  number  and  variety  of  Acts,  of  amendments  to  them,  of 
bodies  or  persons  to  whom  their  execution  is  committed — the  fact 
that  in  many  important  cases  the  wording  of  the  Acts  leaves  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  execution  of  their  provisions  in  the  local  authorities, 
who  generally  are  disinclined  to  do  anything  that  involves  an  addition 
to  the  rates,  are  chief  among  many  reasons  for  a  comprehensive 
review  and  amendment.  Again,  there  are  sections  in  local  Acts  and 
in  general  Acts  which  are  collateral,  aimed  at  the  same  nuisances, 
but  in  different  words,  and  with  differing  remedies.  Does  "The 
Sanitary  Act  of  1866,"  in  an  effectual  way  modify  or  remove  the 
faults  and  deficiences  of  former  legislation  ?  Does  it  grasp  the  whole 
subject  in  a  comprehensive  way  and  propound  a  scheme  which  is  at 
once  feasible  and  complete?  We  think  not.  We  think  its  most 
ardent  propagators  will  acknowledge  that  it  does  not,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  piece  of  final  legislation.  It  is  eminently 
suggestive,  but  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  see,  far  from  efBcient. 
It  makes  important  advances  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but-from 
a  legal  point  of  view  it  continues  the  errors  of  previous  enactments. 
We  can  only  hope  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  us  to  show  in  a 
general  way  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  main  faults  of  our  present 
system,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  refer  only  to  those  upon  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  the  broadest  antagonism. 

The  most  obvious  and  important  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  a 
central  overlooking  power.  The  bodies  appointed  in  different  places 
to  carry  out  the  statutory  provisions  require  to  be  placed  under  a 
capital  council,  committee,  or  ministry  of  public  health,  exercising 
over  them  a  salutary  supervision,  and,  in  proper  cases,  endued  with 
power  to  compel  them  in  a  summary  manner  to  do  their  duty.    This 
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has  been  objected  to  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  centralisation 
which  would  be  injurious  to  local  liberty  and  fraught  with  political 
danger.  The  distinction  must,  however,  be  remarked  between  central 
supervision  and  central  administration.  The  former  is  compelliDg 
others  to  do  their  duty,  the  latter  is  doing  duty  by  means  of  others. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  independence  in  the 
agents,  in  the  latter  there  is  none.  This  distinction  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  assigning  its  duties  to  the  proposed  body.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  administration  of  sanitary  measures  is 
of  national  as  well  as  of  local  importance.  Diseases  amongst  men 
and  cattle,  if  not  stayed  in  one  district,  proceed  to  another.  The 
cholera  at  Southampton  or  Liverpool  is  an  event  of  thrilling  interest 
at  London  and  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  and,  unfortunately,  ex- 
perience proves  it  to  be  unlikely  that  local  authorities  will  have 
sufRcient  breadth  either  of  patriotism  or  power  to  move  for  anything 
but  self-preservation.  Moreover,  sanitary  administration,  to  be  at  ail 
effective,  must  be  of  the  most  summary  character.  The  question  of 
health  or  sickness  to  a  whole  district  may  simply  be  a  question  of 
hours.  Should  the  local  authority  be  slow  in  action,  the  machinery 
of  ihe  law,  which  works  in  a  methodical  order,  may  only  be  set  in 
motion  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  Or,  supposing  the  legal 
remedy  to  be  specific  and  speedy — a  very  rare  case — there  may  be 
wanting  the  individual  who  will  be  public-spirited  enough  to  take 
the  initiative  against  the  local  authority. 

In  pioof  of  this,  we  may  allude  to  a  case  brought  before  a 
branch  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  on  the  26th  of 
January  last  by  Dr.  Stewart.  "  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  he  had 
been  in  a  village  in  Hampshire  in  which  the  drainage  arrangements 
were  in  the  highest  degree  defective — the  only  drain  being  a  water- 
course. He  had  obtained  the  Acts  with  the  view  of  aiding  some  of 
the  inhabitants  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  improved  drainage  ;  but  after 
reading  them  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion,  and  was 
only  able  to  arrive  at  some  meaning  by  erasing  the  repealed  T>ortions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  were  willing 
to  pay  two- thirds?,  or  even  three-fourths,  of  the  expense  of  the 
drainage,  if  the  parish  authorities  would  raise  the  remainder  by  a 
rate.  Of  this,  however,  there  seemed  no  likelihood,  and  the  principal 
obstruction  was  the  surveyor.  The  Board  of 'Guardians  refused  to 
act,  and  said  that  any  householder  might  apply  to  the  justices.  He 
(Dr.  Stewart)  had  consulted  a  high  authority,  and  was  told  that  a 
mandamus  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  the  only  mode  of 
obtaining  that  which  was  desired.  Rather  than  have  recourse  to 
this,  those  who  were  desirous  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  thought  it  might  be  better  to  carry  out  the  drainage  at  their 
own  expense." 

In  this  instance,  as  Dr.  Stewart  has  since  informed  us,  the  condition 
of  the  place,  which  had  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  was  such  as  to  justify 
serious  apprehensions  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic. 
The  stench  from  the  watercourse  was  at  times  unbearable-^there 
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were  some  houses  and  stables  round  which  the  overflowing  feculent 
ma.  tor  of  dungheaps  and  cloaca  lay  in  stagnant  pools,  not  only  sending 
up  a  continual  mitisma,  but  l)eing  absorbed  into  the  walls  of  rooms  in 
which  human  beings  were  living,  eating,  and  sleeping.  Had  tbe  place 
been  within  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government 
Acts,  there  would  have  been  an  effectual  remedy,  but  before  either  of 
those  Acts  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  district,  two-thirds  of 
the  owners  and  ratepayers  must  have  agreed  to  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  this  place,  like  a  great  number  of  large  villages  and  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  was  left  to  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  of  1855,  a  measure  which  we  shall  presently  show  to 
be  quite  inadequate  in  the  emergencies  which  arise. 

Indeed  there  is  -a  general  complaint  against  the  local  authori- 
ties. To  this  complaint  it  is  right  to  say  there  are  some  exceptions 
— ihat,  for  instance,  of  St.  George*s  Hanover  Square,  to  which 
Dr.  Druitt  gives  a  high  character.  The  local  authorities  there 
however  are  selected  from  one  of  the  most  superior  constituencies  in  the 
kingdom,  and  comprise  men  of  position  and  wealth.  St.  I'ancras  is 
a  more  distinguished  specimen  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Stewart's 
^Hampshire  village  is  another.  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  says  of  his  parish,  that 
'^  there  is  a  sanitary  committee  which  has  the  power  of  ordering 
improvements,  unless  where  an  expenditure  of  money  is  required,  in 
which  case  the  board  of  guardians  must  be  consulted.  He  has  found, 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  that  the  greatest  ob.-^truction  to  sanitary 
improvements  came  from  educated  men,  from  lawyers."  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lord  of  Hampstead  is,  ^*  that  in  Hampstead,  which 
would  be  supposed  to  be  very  healthy,  there  is  much  disease  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  the  attempts  made  to  prevail  on  the  board  of 
guardians  and  vestry  to  carry  out  the  necessary  sanitary  improvement, 
are  often  in  vain.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  more  coercive  power  over  the 
local  authorities."  But  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
are  but  indifferent  in  comparison  with  facts,  and  thei«e  of  a  conclusive 
character  are  readily  forthcoming.  The  most  complete  sanitary 
legislation  to  be  found  perhaps  on  any  Statute  Book,  is  that  relating 
to  the  metropolis.  The  Board  of  Works  may  be  said  to  have  had 
accorded  to  it  an  almost  tyrannical  sanitary  sway,  which  is  sup- 
plemented by  powers  and  injunctions  put  upon  the  various  vestries 
and  distiict  boards.  Here  at  least  we  might  expect  to  find  a  perfect 
system  practically  carried  out.  The  recent  epidemic  has,  however, 
proved  that  the  immense  rates  imposed  upon  metropolitan  inhabitants, 
and  the  great  powers  confeiTed  upon  local  authorities,  have  not 
secured  to  London  a  sufficient  sanitary  system.  Surveyors  either 
forget  or  onut  to  do  their  duty,  inspectors  are  either  careless  or  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  cope  with  the  labours  requisite  to  so  vast  a  field, 
vestries  and  boards  are  either  indifferent  or  incapable,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Board  of  Works  while  executing  the  great  drainage  schemes, 
has  been  deficient  in  attention  to  lesser  details.  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
able  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  whose  activity  during  the  recent  epidemic 
entitles  him   to  high  honour  and  gratitude,   in  a  letter  to    The 
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Standard  thus  described  a  few  places  which  he  visited  in  the  east 
end  of  London. 

"  I  supply  a  few  instances  that  have  come  under  my  immediate 
notice,  even  since  the  advent  of  the  cholera,  showing  the  miserable 
defects  of  water  supply  and  drainage,  the  disgusting  condition  and 
arrangements  of  closets,  the  total  disregard  of  cleanliness  of  houses, 
overcrowdings  and  removal  of  putrid  vegetable  and  animal  rubbish* 

"  I  will  take  Bethnal  Green.— No.  82,  ChUton  Street.  Tenants 
say  privy  blocked  up  for  three  months ;  not  rectified  for  months  after 
complaiuts  made  to  parish  authorities;  no  water-butts,  very  insufficient 
water  supply,  and  that  in  cellars,  and  without  drains  to  carry  off 
surplus  water ;  there  is  also  a  collection  of  putrid  rubbish  in  cellar, 
there  being  no  dust-bin,  and  smell  therefrom  most  offensive  and 
dangerous ;  dust  very  seldom  removed ;  house  and  others  adjoining 
not  whitewashed  or  cleaned  for  years. 

<'No.  7,  Thomas  Street.— -One  tenant  states  his  room  not  white- 
washed or  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  The  collector  found  him  white- 
washing it  one  day,  and  told  him  it  would  fetch  a  shilling  a  week 
more  when  done,  and  so  he  should  charge  him  that  sum,  whereupon 
he  left  off,  and  where  he  left  off  is  plainly  visible. 

"No.  9,  Vincent  Street. — Formal  notice  given  to  authorities  there; 
the  privy  stopped  and  soaking  through  the  floor  three  weeks  mnce, 
tfot  rectified  on  Wednesday  last. 

"  Old  Nichol  Street.-— Small  houses  ;  in  one  forty-five  people, 
another  forty-one;  water  supply  (eighteen  gallon  cask)  alongside 
privy  and  dust-bin  ;  no  covers  to  water-butt  or  dust-bin. 

'*  Sherwood  Place. — Here  is  a  yard  at  back  nine  feet  by  eleven 
feet  for  use  of  twenty-two  people  (the  property  of  a  v€stiyt»an)\  in 
centre  is  an  open  drain,  closet  flows  through  it,  sending  its  stench 
and  filth  to  the  surface;  over  this  open  drain  the  inmates  dry  their 
linen  ;  also  in  this  yard  an  open  dust-hole  full  of  decayed  vegetable 
and  animal  matter ;  in  corner  a  privy  without  water,  and  adjoining 
it  an  open  water-butt ;  putting  one's  hands  into  the  water,  pressing 
the  side,  a  thick,  foul,  and  horrible  slime  came  off,  and  stuck  tena- 
ciously to  one's  fingers. 

"31,  Turvill  Street. — Family  of  six  in  one  small  room;  entrance 
to  yard  through  cellar;  in  yard  one  water  pipe  for  three  houses  of 
thirty-seven  people,  and  three  large  workshops,  a  very  small  water- 
butt  between  the  drain  and  adjoining  piivy,  which  is  without  water 
and  untrappcd;  large  collection  of  putrid  vegetable  matter  and 
rubbish  in  yard. 

**  I  could  multiply  instances  to  any  extent,  both  in  this  and  other 
parishes,  but  fear  to  occupy  too  much  space.  Need  I  add  that  cholera 
and  its  attendant  miseries  reign  in  such  localities  ?" 

Another  letter  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  W.  Drew,  incumbent  of 
St.  MichaePs,  Nunhead,  is  of  yet  greater  significance,  as  it  relates  to 
dwellings  recently  erected,  for  the  deficiencies  of  which  no  excuse 
whatever  can  be  offered.  Mr.  Drew,  however,  appears  to  have  mis- 
taken the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  to  have  confounded 
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them  with  those  of  the  district  board.  The  latter,  from  Mr.  Drew's 
statement,  appears  to  have  neglected  or  been  ignorant  of  its  dutj. 
He  says : — 

'*  The  following  description  of  houses  lately  built,  and  others  now 
building,  will  answer  for  itself  how  far  the  Board  of  Works  is  doing 
what  it  professes  to  do.  In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
exists  a  certain  nest  of  cottages,  which  bear  the  most  unenviable 
notoriety  on  account  of  being  the  constant  possessors  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases  ;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  there 
has  been  at  least  one  death  from  cholera.  A  description  of  this  nest 
I  will  endeavour  to  give.  It  consists  of  four  parallel  rows  of  cottages, 
with  a  fifth  row  running  across  one  end  of  them.  The  other  end  is 
hemmed  in  by  houses  of  a  better  class.  In  row  No.  1  there  are  nine 
small  cottages ;  these  have  yards  at  the  back  about  thirty-five  feet 
long.  Row  No.  2  (eight  cottages)  faces  the  same  way  as  No.  1,  and 
is  approached  by  a  narrow  mud  path.  Row  No.  d  (eleven  cottages) 
is  placed  back  to  back  with  No.  2.  aud  each  has  a  garden  or  yard,  of 
the  enormous  length  of  twelve  feet,  so  that  the  backs  of  the  houses  in 
these  two  rows  are  twenty-four  feet  apart.  Row  No.  4  (eleven  cot- 
tages) faces  No.  3,  a  narrow  court  dividing  them,  while  Row  No.  5 
commands  from  its  upper  windows  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  all  the  others. 
From  one  of  these  windows  I  looked  out  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  sight 
I  saw  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  any  amount  of  preventible 
disease.  Ix)oking  down  the  space  dividing  now  No.  2  from  No.  3,  I 
saw  the  whole  of  the  water  supply  for  both  of  them.  This  was  con- 
tained in  open  cisterns,  placed  immediately  over  the  out-door  closets, 
not,  however,  that  the  closets  had  any  benefit  from  the  proximity  of 
the  water,  but  rather  because  they  supplied  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  the  sole  receptacle  for  water  for  ail  purposes,  drinking  included. 
The  dimensions  of  these  cisterns  were  about  ton  feet  by  four  and  one 
foot  deep,  and  one  cistern  supplies  two  houses.  Every  one  of  these 
cisterns  was  uncovered)  but  the  surface  of  the  water  in  each  was 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  green  slime  (similar  to  that  seen  in 
stagnant  ponds).  I  am  told  that  this  cannot  be  prevented  from  accu- 
mulating so  long  as  the  cisterns  remain  uncovered.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  of  these  cottages  are  simply  disgraceful.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  drained,  but  only  into  a  huge  cesspool  in  one  of  the  gaidens, 
while  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  as  regards  quantity,  only  of  cisterns 
to  hold  it;  and  to  crown  all,  the  main  drain  of  the  metropolitan 
system  runs  within  fifly  yards  of  these  cottages,  some  twenty- seven  feet 
beneath  the  roadway,  and  yet  they  are  as  guiltless  of  proper  drainage 
as  if  they  were  in  Honolulu  or  Kaffraria.  You  will  think  this  rather 
a  bad  state  of  things  already,  and  that  the^e  cottages  are  too  much 
crowded  together ;  but  their  owners  are  of  another  opinion.  In  de- 
scribing row  No.  1,  I  stated  that  the  cottages  in  that  row  had  gardens 
thirty-five  feet  longer  thereabouts.  This  space  is  now  being  divided, 
and  another  row  of  cottages  erected  upon  it.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  could  never  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  then  let  it  be  understood  who  is  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

I  I  2 
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The  vestrymen  say  they  can  do  nothing  when  the  Board  of  Works 
Las  given  its  f«aiiction  to  the  erection  of  the  cottages ;  that  these  being 
once  passed  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Board,  the  landlords  cannot  be 
compelled  to  cover  cisterns,  lay  on  water  to  closets,  or  keep  their 
property  in  habitable  condition.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  know  whj 
the  Board  of  Works  ever  sanctioned  the  erection  of  these  cottages, 
and  why  its  authorities  are  allowing  others  to  be  built  within  a  few 
feet  of  them  ?  I  should  like  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  materials 
being  used  upon  the  new  row  of  cotla^ses.  An  inhabitant  of  row 
Ko.  2  pointed  out  to  me  a  heap  of  stuff  within  six  feet  of  his  door, 
which  stufi'  he  informed  me  had  been  taken  out  of  a  cesspool.  I  asked 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  it,  and  the  answer  was  *  make 
mortar  of  it'  Complaint  was  made  of  the  stench  arising  from  this 
stuff,  and  it  was  moved  a  little  further  off,  but  it  is,  1  believe,  still 
intended  for  mortar.  Should  you  be  able  to  give  me  a  corner  for 
this  letter,  I  am  sure  the  working  men  of  this  place  will  be  deeply 
indebted  to  you,  for  I  am  writii^  in  their  interest,  and  making  known 
grievances  wiiich  they  cannot  themselves  ventilate.  The  insertion  of 
these  particulars,  which  I  could  with  ease  multiply,  cannot  fail  to 
point  out  the  best  cure  for  cholera — namely,  a  little  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  preventing  the  erection  of  fever  nests 
and  cholera  traps  such  as  abound  in  this  place." 

Yet  more  flagrant  and  startling  instances  are  given  by  Dr.  Fowler, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  September  17th,  which  we  quote  at 
length  because  of  its  preat  importance  : — 

"  Since  my  appointment  as  medical  visitor  about  300  houses  have 
been  inspected  by  my  assistant  and  myself.  These  houses  are 
tenanted  by  from  one  to  ten  or  more  families,  and  some  of  them  are 
iuhaliited  by  nearly  fifty  people.  My  daily  reports  give  abundant 
proofs  of  (a)  overcrowding,  and  consequently  filthy  rooms  ;  {b)  filthy, 
defective,  and  iiicfricient  privy  accoiiiniodation  ;  (c)  foul,  defective, 
and  sometimcr*  inefficient  water  supply ;  and  {d)  imperfect,  defective, 
and  inefficient  cleansing  of  private  and  public  ash-pits,  and  of  public 
courts,  alleys,  and  bye  streets. 

"  While  I  candidly  admit  that  since  the  third  week  in  July  much 
has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  sanitjiry  improvement,  I  am  compelled 
to  announce  that,  at  all  events  in  Bi^hopsgate,  much  of  this  is  more 
superficial  than  real.  Courts,  alleys,  and  houses  have  been  lime- 
whiied.  Chloride  of  lime  and  carbolic  acid  have  of  late  been  our  daily 
familiars.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks  of  the  present 
epidemic  my  daily  inspections  continue  to  reveal  the  innate  horrors 
of  cholera  nests. 

*'  Catherine-wheel  Alley  leads  directly  from  the  main  thoroughfare 
into  Petticoat  Lane.  Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  without  my  for- 
warding a  description  of  this  foul  place.  Pass  down  it  when  you 
will,  eyes  and  nose  will  be  assailed  with  the  sight  and  stink  of  scattered 
heaps  of  every  disgusting  species  of  organic  filth.  This  condition 
evidently  in  })art  arises  from  the  fact  that  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Cock 
Hill,  have  no  dust-bin.    The  refuse  caused  by  the  twenty-eight  persons 
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in  these  houses  is  daily  thrown  into  this  adjacent  alley.  At  No.  23 
in  this  said  alley,  on  the  28th  of  July,  occurred  the  first  two  (and 
fatal)  cases  of  cholera  among  £ishopsgat«  residents.  In  eight  small 
rooms  reside  tweiity-uine  people.  The  house  has  no  dusibin.  On 
the  15th  and  17th  of  September  th^  condition  of  its  sole  privy  was 
most  disgusting.  It  had  no  water  supply.  The  pan  was  overfiow- 
iugly  full,  the  contents,  indeed,  covered  seat  and  flooring  both. 
These  lethal  matters  were  also  scattered  all  over  the  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently filthy  yard,  and  even  on  the  different  floors  of  the  rooms. 
The  house  was,  indeed,  a  most  fit  palace  for  the  goddess  Cloacina. 
From  the  cellar  of  No.  21  the  seventeen  inhabitants  of  the  house  are 
daily  regaled  with  the  fumes  arising  from  the  cleaning  and  preparing 
of  cowheels  and  tripe.  On  September  15,  at  No.  28,  lived  twenty- 
four  people  in  six  rooms,  one  of  which,  on  the  second  floor,  was 
apparently  the  sole  bed-room  for  eleven  human  beings.  The  one 
privy  of  this  house  was  in  a  similar  state  to  the  one  above  described. 
It  had  no  water  supply  ;  neither  was  there,  nor  had  there  been  for 
some  time,  a  single  drop  of  water  for  the  other  wants  of  these  two 
dozen  poor.  Need  I  say  that  I  have  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  almost 
every  house  in  this  alley  ? 

^^  A  similar  condition  of  things  obtains  in  the  adjoining  cholera  and 
diaiThcea  nests — Windsor  and  Sandy  Streets. 

*'  On  the  10th  of  September,  atNo.  10  in  the  former,  resided  nineteen 
people,  and  their  one  privy  was  unsupplied  with  water,  and  so  on  at 
No.  9  with  its  twenty-five  tenants,  Nos.  11,  13,  8,  with  its  twenty 
tenants,  and  No.  2.  The  same  votive  offerings  to  Cloacina  were  here 
and  there  conspicuously  present,  especially  in  the  privies  and  yards 
of  Nos.  9  and  13.  From  these  several  houses  the  dust  had  not  been 
removed  for  weeks.  On  the  17th  of  September  these  disgusting 
details  were  still  unrectified.  On  the  4th  of  September,  at  No.  5, 
Sandy  Street,  there  was  only  one  filthy  privy,  out  of  repair,  for  the 
use  of  forty-seven  people.  On  the  11th  of  September  there  was 
neither  any  water  supply  nor  any  privy  at  all  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  fifteen  inhabitants  of  No.  3,  Montague  Court.  In  the  fifteen 
houses  of  this  court  lived  152  people,  aud  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
privies,  were  unsupplied  with  water,  were  filthy,  and  were  covered 
with  human  excreta.  In  two  of  these  houses  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  were  ascertained  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  their  fathers. 

*^0n  September  13,  at  No.  1,  Swan  Yard,  which  is  a  large  mews 
and  depot  for  carrier's  carts,  there  resided  over  the  several  stables 
fifly-six  people,  besides  the  dogs  aud  cats.  The  six  families  of 
twenty-eight  people  were  allotted  one  waterless  privy  and  one 
water-tank  ;  to  eight  other  families  of  twenty-four  people  were 
allotted  one  other  privy  and  one  water-tank.  The  whole  yard  was 
in  a  beastly  state.  Pools  of  liquid  manure  were  running  from  the 
several  dungheaps  to  amalgamate  with  a  mass  of  filth  in  the  centre  of 
the  yurd.  One  of  the  dungheaps  had  not  been  emptied  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  adjoining  thereto  was  a  stinking  public  privy.  The 
water-tank,  which  was  said  to  supply  only  the  horses,  was  uncovered^ 
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and  full  of  animalculse  and  vegetable  organisms.  On  September  17, 
a  case  of  cholera  was  taken  from  one  of  these  rooms  to  the  temporarj 
Cliolera  Hospital  in  New  Street. 

''  Lamb  Allej  passes  from  alongside  mj  house  behind  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Sun  Street.  Each  day  finds  its  gullj-holes  and  gaiters 
blocked  up  and  reeking  wiih  semi-liquid,  stinking  filth.  At  No.  8 
in  this  said  alley  lived,  on  September  lOih,  seventeen  people,  without 
any  water  supply  or  privy  accommodation.  In  six  of  the  houses  in 
Blyth*s  Buildings  (which  form  a  hollow  square  opening  into  this 
alley)  resided,  ou  September  10th,  seventy-eight  people,  for  whose 
use  there  were  only  two  filthy  waterless  privies.  In  Clement's  Place, 
another  blind  offahoot  from  Lamb  Alley,  resided,  on  the  same  day,  in 
eight  small  houses,  nearly  100  people. 

"At  No.  6,  one  room  11  feet  by  7^  feet,  was  the  dormitory 
for  three  adults  and  five  children.  Most  of  the  privies  in  ihu 
place  had  no  water.  Two  cases  of  cholera,  each  fatal  in  less 
than  twenty  hours,  were  furnished  last  week  from  one  of  these  tene- 
ments. On  the  Ist  of  September,  at  65,  Sun  Street  (fronting  Lamb 
Alley),  both  diarrhoea  and  small  pox  were  in  the  house,  which 
literally  stunk  of  sewer  gas  emanating  from  the  one  privy,  wiiich, 
with  the  uncovered  and  uucleansed  water-butt  and  house  refuse,  was 
in  the  cellar  and  practically  useless.  It  was  in  such  a  filthy,  water- 
less state,  with  the  old  excrement  welling  up  and  filling  the  pan,  that 
no  one  of  the  nineteen  inhabitants  had  been  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  some  considerable  time.  On  the  14th  of  September  this 
house  was  in  the  same  slate.  No  attention  to  or  alteration  of  these 
di:*gusting  matters  had  heen  paid  or  eflected. 

'*  Such  are  some  few  instances  of  the  present  flagrant  condition  of 
affairs  in  my  district. 

"A  retrospect  of  my  earlier  inspections  would  furnish  numerons 
similar  details.  Day  after  day  have  I  transmitted  the  result  of  my 
own  and  ray  assistant's  inquiries  to  the  deputed  receiver  of  these 
reports.  By  section  6  of  the  aforesaid  Order  of  Council  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to,  without  delay,  cause  a  report  of 
such  facts  to  be  made  to  the  nuisances  removal  authority — 1.«.,  the 
Commissioners  of  City  Sewers.  Some  half-dozen  repetitions  have  I 
in  as  many  weeks  sent  in  of  some  of  the  above  statements.  My  very 
first  report  was  of  the  filthy  and  overcrowed  condition  of  No.  140, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without.  Although  I  then  stated  that  *This 
house  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances,* 
its  state  on  the  15th  inst.  was  in  the  main  no  better  than  it  was  six 
weeks  ago  when  visited  with  cholera. 

"  Although  west  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  field  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks*  mains,  the  sub-district  of  St.  Botolph,  East 
London  district,  has  (as  has  been  authoritatively  stated)  suffered 
severely  from  the  present  visitation.  During  the  last  week  four 
deaths  out  of  five  admissions  occurred  in  the  temporary  cholera 
hospital  in  New  Street.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sadden  outburst  of 
fatal  cholera  in  Bishopsgate  parish. 
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<<  The  facts  I  have  delineated  perhaps  explain  this.  At  all  eventa, 
they  sufficientlj  show  the  palpable  absurdity  of  drenching  our  streets 
willi  carbolic  acid,  and  of  even  lime-whiting  the  interior  of  houses, 
while  blots  far  deeper  and  more  foul  are  left  to  poison  the  physical 
and  moral  humanity  of  our  poor." 

The  medical  profession  throughout  the  country  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  local  authorities  generally  need  to  be  overlooked. 
Dr.  Druitt  suggests  that  their  powers  should  be  enlarged,  but  the 
opinion  of  his  medical  brethren  is  against  him.  '*  Is  it  not  a  fact," 
says  a  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^  "  that  in  many  places 
the  local  authorities  are  the  systematic  and  bitter  opponents  of  sani* 
tary  reform  ?  We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances 
the  wise  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the  legislature  are  defeated  by 
the  passive  resistance  or  dogged  opposition  of  the  local  authorities, 
who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ample  permissive  powers  which 
the  law  gives  them ;  and  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  discharge  of  duties  which  is  now  optional 
should  not  be  made  compulsory — ^whether  in  short  there  should  not 
be  some  court  of  last  resort,  to  which  the  enlightened  few  may  appeal 
for  speedy  justice  from  the  ignorance,  prejudice  or  parsimony  of  the 
local  authorities."  The  49th  section  of  the  "Sanitary  Act"  en- 
deavours to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  diflBculty  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  court  of  speedy  resort  in  cases  of 
default  on  the  part  of  local  authorities.  Should  a  sewer  authority 
make  default  in  providing  its  district  with  sufficient  sewers,  or  in  main- 
taining its  sewers,  or  in  supplying  water,  or  should  a  nuisance 
authority  "  make  default  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisance 
Eemoval  Act,  &c.,  complaint  may  be  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who,  after  due  inquiry,  may  make  an  order  limiting  a  time  for  the 
performance  of  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  such  complaint."  The  incon- 
venience of  these  applications  to,  and  iuquiries  by  Secretaries  of  State, 
on  subjects  quite  foreign  to  their  usual  duties,  and  for  the  due  prosecu- 
tion of  which  no  proper  machinery  is  ready,  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out.  If  such  powers  may  be  intrusted  to  them  they  may  more  safely, 
as  well  as  efficiently,  be  conveyed  to  a  body  selected  and  endowed 
with  a  special  organisation  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Acts  are  permissive  merely,  there  can  be,  since  the  cases 
will  be  cases  of  discretion,  no  legal  "  default  in  enforcing  those  provi- 
sions "  which  is  cognisable  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  new  Act,  for 
instance,  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  nuisance  authorities  to  pro- 
vide carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  infected  persons,  and  that  the 
sewer  authority  may  provide  district  hospitals ;  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  these  or  any  other  merely  suggestive  provisions 
come  witnin  the  scope  of  the  49th  section  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  word  **  duty  "  implies  something  which  has  been  enjoined,  and 
not  something  which  has  only  been  sugge^ted. 

We  may  now  shortly  state  who  the  authorities  are.  They  are 
differently  constituted  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  metropolitan 
districts,  in  places  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  in  other 
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places  throughout  the  country.  In  London  the  eommusionere  of 
sewers  are  the  L^cal  authority  for  carrying  out  sanitary  measures 
under  the  Ciry  Sewers  Act.  In  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  the 
yestries  of  thf^  parishes  or  the  district  boanis  formed  under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Acts,  are  the  local  authorities.  In  places  under  the 
Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Acts,  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  place,  that  is,  in  corporate  towns  the  coundU  and  in  other  places 
the  town  improvement  coiomi^sioners  or  an  elective  board  is  the  loesl 
authoi'ity.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts 
0{»erate  collaterally  or  cumulatively  with  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  other  L<»c  1  Government  Acts,  and  that  there  may  be  found 
instances  of  two  different  enactments  applicable  to  the  same  cases, 
with  differing  penalties  for  the  same  offences.  Elsewhere,  under  the 
IsuL*anccs  liemoval  Acts,  the  local  authority  consists  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  by  the  council,  where  a  council  exists: 
where  there  are  trustees  or  commissioners  under  an  Improvement  Act, 
such  trustees  or  commi&sioners ;  where  none  of  these,  the  board  of 
guardians  of  the  poor;  and  if  no  such  board,  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  f(ir  the  place  or  parish. 

We  have  thus  particularly  described  the  local  authorities  because 
of  their  variety,  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mark,  that 
various  as  they  are,  they  have  not  had  entrusted  to  them  all  the 
details  of  sanitary  administration  ;  a  fact  firom  which,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  no  little  complication  anses. 

Properly  speaking,  however,  and  generally  the  real  local  authority 
before  and  we  suppose  since  the  recent  Act,  has  been  a  sanitary 
coiiiinittet;  appointed  by  the  various  bo<lies  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  **  Nuisance.-*  Removal,"  the  '*  Diseases  Prevention,"  and  now 
th(;  ••Sanitary*'  Acts.  The  sanitary  provisions  of  other  Acts  do  not 
ordinarily  come  within  the  scope  of  this  committee's  powers,  and 
caf-es  under  them  are  referred  to  the  vestry,  "  which,"  says  Dr. 
Druitt,  *'  is  sure  to  bo  a  larger,  more  divided,  and  less  manageable 
body  than  the  smaller  committee  which  constitutes  the  usual  local 
auihority." 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  machinery  by  which  these  bodies 
are  to  perform  their  duties,  we  light  upon  a  curious  anomaly.  In 
the  metropolis,  tl.e  local  authority  is  obliged  to  appoint  medical 
officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  but  under  the  Public 
Health  and  Local  Government  Acts  the  appointment  of  a  medical 
offir-er  is  optional,  that  of  an  inspector  necessary,  while  in  all  other 
places,  with  but  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  local 
autliority  to  employ  either. 

This  anomaly  is  the  result  of  retrograde  legislation.  Under  the 
Nuisances  Rj^noval  Act  of  1855,  the  local  authority  was  bound  to 
employ  or  join  with  other  local  authorities  in  employing  a  sanitary 
inspector  or  inspectors.  The  Amendment  Act  of  le60  repealed  this 
provi.sion,  and  sub.>titutc(i  a  penni.ssion  to  the  guardians  of  any  union 
or  pari^h  not  wi  liin  \x\\  union  to  employ  one  of  their  medical  otficers 
to  report  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  union  or  parish.     How  this 
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permission  has  been  accepted  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  authori- 
ties, we  inaj  judge  from  the  important  statistics  collected  by  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Stewart.  From  these  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  that  supervision  under  which  a  large  number  of  towns 
existed  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  an  outbreak  of 
cholera.  From  these  it  is  not  too  wide  an  inference  to  draw,  that 
two-thirds  of  England  is  practically  destitute  of  sanitary  control. 
The  importance  of  this  point  was  earnestly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  when  the  Public  Health  Bill  was  in  committee,  but  it 
received  no  solution  at  their  hands. 

We  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  urge,  with  any  lergthened  argu- 
ment, that  the  power  to  appoint  medical  officers,  analysts,  and  in- 
spectors of  nuisances  ought  to  be  exercised  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Where  the  appointment  of  any  of  these  has  been  compulsory,  as  in 
the  metropoliiJ>,  the  valuable  services  they  have  rendered  the  public 
by  bringing  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  multitudinous  nuisances  of  collected  population  cannot  be 
estimated.  Private  persons  will  endure  a  great  deal  before  they  will 
engage  in  anything  involving  expense.  To  look  after  these  people 
when  tliey  are  themselves  in  fault,  or  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  their 
complaints  when  they  are  aggrieved  by  others,  to  scent  out  nuisances 
and  abolish  them,  is  the  business  of  officers  and  inspectors,  and  no 
corner  of  the  country  should  be  unknown  to  their  supervision. 

But  we  have  seen  that  even  where  these  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, they  may  yet  have  to  contend  against  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  local  authorities.  The  renowned  instance  of  St.  Pancras 
proves  that  vestries  and  boards,  composed  of  tradesmen,  or  licensed 
victuallers,  or  small  householders  and  the  like,  are  not  open  to  the 
warnings  and  suggestions  of  capable  officers.  The  value  of  a  propo- 
sition is  by  them  likely  to  be  estimated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
demand  it  involves  upon  the  rates.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
essential  that  the  officer  should  be  independent  of  the  local  authority. 
Thei*e  is  less  danger  in  his  independence,  because  he  only  suggests  and 
reports ;  but  if  his  appointment  is  at  the  will  of  the  local  authority, 
he  may  be  simply  their  creature,  or  if  not  their  creature,  may  suffer 
from  the  displeasure  with  which  they  view  his  sanitary  activity. 
The  appointment  and  removal  of  every  local  inspector  and  medical 
officer  should  therefore  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  central  autho- 
rity, which  is  itself  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  oversight  of  the  medical  officers  is,  however,  but  a  slight  part 
of  that  sanitary  system,  at  the  head  of  which  we  desire  to  place  a 
ministry  or  board  of  health.  There  is  the  more  extended  and  impor- 
tant-oversight  of  localities  and  local  authorities.  The  complaint  now 
is,  that  unless  the  statutes  specifically  ordain  that  certain  things  shall  be 
done,  the  authorities  will  not  do  them.  Very  often  the  stjitutes  give 
an  UHCertaiu  sound,  and  persons  who  wish  to  hnve  a  judicial  exposi- 
tion of  them  must  resort  to  the  expensive  machinery  of  the  law.  The 
law,  in  too  many  cases  guided  more  by  the  letter  than  the  spirit, 
refiises  to  enlarge    the  meaning  of  Acts  which  involve  personal 
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rifAtf,  ftLd  praMflitA  tfa«  man  who  mpp<ml9  v»isst  tiie  auiitarf 
iiMCtirhj  <rf  a  board  or  ir^^crr  -ai'h  Ji  loeicaL  reuoa  for  tlie  perpeodtj 
of*  n<aiwne<«  Two  ibin^^  ihtni'jTt,  reqaireto  be  docie.  The  firo' 
vM>ru  of  the  tiaiuUt  tkcMld  be  emaeted  pUiimfy  amd  imperaiwefy^ 
and  ifus  e^nirai  avihcrty  $kryuld  employ  natiomai  imtpeeiara  to  wmick 
ika  Manitary  r^mdiiifm  of  ike  ktmydom,  io  sugyett  improcetmemtM^  §m 
report  and  invettiyate  complaints. 

Afnw  i&suwces  will  prove  the  fint  nexssitT.  The  wmnt  of  plaiii- 
n^fl  in  \h*i  wr/T'Jin^  of  the  Actx  often  leads  to  Krious  perplezhy. 
The  metropolitan  officeri  (nre  an  example  in  tLeir  ^  Saggcfftiotu." 
**8ecti//n  8  and  section  27  of  the  Nuisances  BemoTal  Act  (18U) 
hare  practically  been  found  to  clash.  If,  in  a  case  of  nuisance,  e^. 
off«;nftiire  o'lours,  arising  from  a  trade  accnmulacion,  sabstanees  used 
in  a  baitine*fl,  Ac.,  a  summons  be  taken  out  under  section  27,  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  summons  fthoold  hare  been  taken  out  under  section 
8.  On  taking  one  oat  under  sf^ction  8,  an  order  h  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  the  means  adopted  are  sufficient  for  the  protect  loo  of 
public  health,  or  that  the  deposit  was  not  kept  longer  than  the  de- 
fendant re^iuired  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  business.  The  latter  excuse 
can  never  t>e  gfA  over.  As  to  the  former,  it  has  to  be  proved  that 
what  cauifcs  offensive  odour  also  damages  health,  and  in  manj  cases 
of  ofTcnsive  accumulations  this  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  Again,  if  an  order  fehould  bv  an  j  chance  be 
obtainable,  and  the  accumulation  be  removed,  the  offensive  matters 
may  fje  immediaielj  replaced,  and  being  newlj  deposited^  mast 
remain  again,  so  long  as  the  manufacturer  has  need  for  them  in  his 
busiriens."  Again,  under  section  21  of  the  Nui.aauces  Removal  Act 
1855,  where  ditches  are  foul  or  offensive,  there  is  a  discretion  left  in 
the  hurveyor  as  to  cleausing  them. 

Under  section  22,  '*  Whenever  any  ditch,  Ac,  nsed,  or  partlj 
used,  for  the  conveyance  of  any  water,  filth,  sewage,  or  other  matter 
from  any  house,  dbc,  is  a  uuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  cannot,  in  th$  opinion  of  the  local  authority^  be  rendered  in- 
nocuous, without  the  laying  down  of  a  sewer,  or  some  other  Btructure, 
d^c,  they  nhall,  and  arc  thereby  required*',  to  make  and  keep  it  in 
repair.  Hnt  by  (he  words  italicised,  absolute  discretion  is  left  to  the 
autlioriiir'S,  for  no  court  would  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
''opinion  of  the  local  siuthority,"  although  the  succeeding  words  are 
stroni^ly  imperative.  In  none  of  these  instances  has  the  new  Act 
afforded  any  n-lief.  The  manufacturers  may  still  baffle  the  local 
nuthoriticH  by  their  difficult  dilemma,  the  surveyor  and  local  authori- 
ti('K  retuifi  their  discretion.  It  is  true,  that  the  20th  section  of  the 
Art  enacts  that  "it  nhall  be  the  duty  of  the  nuisance  authority  to 
make,  from  time  to  time,  either  hy  it«*elf,  or  its  officers,  inspection  of 
th(;  «li»tiiet,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exint,  calling  for 
abutenicnt  under  the  powers  of  the  Nuisance  Uemoval  Act?,  and  to 
enjorce  the  vrovisiom  of  the  said  ActSy  in  order  to  cause  the  abatement 
thereof."  But  wc  have  shown  "  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts"  to 
be  inadequate,  making  it  optional  with  the  surveyor  to  clean,  and 
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with  the  local  authority  to  do  structural  works,  and  as  it  ia  those 
provisions  which  are  to  be  enforced^  the  new  enactment  would  not^  in 
these  instances  at  least,  produce  any  legal  difference. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  The  16th  section  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  enacts  that  when  ^'  it  shall  appear  to  the  justices  that 
the  execution  of  structural  works  is  required  for  the  abatement  of  a 
nuisance  they  may  direct  such  works  to  be  carried  out."  A  case  in 
which  the  abatement. of  a  nuisance  depended  upon  structural  works 
would  be  one  of  strong  necessity,  yet  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
has  decided  that  such  an  enactment  is  only  permissive,  and  the 
justices  cannot  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  direct  the  works  to  be 
done.* 

The  *' Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  ia  in  many  of  its  new  and  most 
important  particulars  permissive.  We  cannot  doubt  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  in  urging  its  adoption  upon  Parliament 
with  some  earnestness.  The  threatened  invasion  of  cholera  enabled 
them  to  exercise  a  pressure  which  was  judicious,  if  the  Act  be 
considered  as  a  merely  temporary  enactment,  but  not  so  if  it  should 
be  permanent.  It  was  felt  and  said  at  the  time  of  its  passage  by 
members  of  the  government  that  further  consolidation  and  revision 
were  required.  Wo  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  direction  any 
new  legislation  should  take.  To  a  sanitary  reformer  there  is  no 
greater  bugbear  than  a  permissive  enactment.  A  suggestion  which 
involves  expense  to  persons  interested  in  that  expense  is  sure,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  unheeded.  We  have  not  far  to  search  in  the 
late  Act  for  such  suggestions.  The  10th  section  provides  that,  ^'If 
a  dwelling-house  within  the  district  of  a  sewer  authority  is  wiUiout  a 
drain,  or  without  such  drain  as  is  sufficient  for  effectual  drainage," 
two  cases  of  vital  importance,  the  sewer  authority  may  require  the 
owner  to  make  a  drain  emptying  into  une  of  their  sewers ;  or  if  no 
such  means  of  drainage  are  within  a  specified  distance,  then  emptying 
into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not  being  under  any  house, 
as  the  sewer  authority  directs,  4bc"  We  have  been  unable  to  discover 
a  reason  why  this  should  not  have  been  mandatory.  If  no  sewer 
runs  within  a  practicable  distance  of  a  house,  the  only  alternative 
must  be  to  make  a  proper  cesspooL  Why  should  not  the  nuisance 
authority  be  compelled  to  see  that  the  house  is  made  habitable  by  one 
or  the  other  method  ?  So,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  provision  of 
means  of  disinfection,  of  sick  carriages,  of  places  for  the  reception  of 
dead  bodies,  of  sick  hospitals,  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  authorities. 
Let  any  one  look  over  the  list,  prepared  hy  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  medical  officers,  and  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that 
these  latter  suggestions  will  be  received  and  acted  upon. 

The  appointment  of  national  inspectors  to  act  under  the  central 
authority,  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  existence  of  that 
authority.     Wide  as  its  powers  might  be,  its  presence  aud  observation 

•  In  u  The  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  parish  of  Ham,  7  E.  &  B.  280. 
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could  not  be  eyerywhere.  It  would  need  agents,  like  those  able 
men  who  have  been  employed  with  sucli  great  success  bj  the  Priyj 
Council  on  tnanj  occasions — to  examine  into  and  report  upon  oovn- 
plaints  (tfvhich,  under  certain  restrictions,  ought  to  be  easily  and  in- 
expensively received) — to  suggest  and  overlook  improvements — to 
investigate  causes  of  disease — whose  duty,  in  fact,  it  should  be  to 
watch  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  kingdom.  These  inspee- 
tors,  uninfluenced  by  local  prejudices,  would  be  able  to  return  im- 
partial reports  upon  the  action  of  local  authorities  and  the  needs  of 
places.  Through  them,  when  there  was  a  conflict  of  interests,  the 
committee  could  justly  balance  the  obligations  of  those  interests. 
This  machinery  would  be  simple  and  comparatively  uncostly,  and  the 
courts  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  burden. 

We  have  now  approached  in  contemplation  something  like  a 
system.  A  central  authority,  with  a  staff  of  officers,  overseeing  and 
directing  local  authorities  with  tlieir  officers.  But  supposing  this  to  be 
constituted,  there  would  still  remain  to  be  remedied  the  deficieucies 
and  inefficiencies  of  the  laws  which  this  organisation  was  to  put  in 
execution.  Some  of  these  we  have  designat^  others  we  are  obliged 
for  the  present  to  avoid.  Many  have  been  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Rumsey  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  for  October,  1866.  The 
exclusion  of  clergymen  from  participation  in  sanitary  management^ 
the  intrusion  into  sanitary  boards  of  members  of  water  and  gas  com- 
panies, whose  interests  are  naturally  opposed  to  those  of  the  rate- 
payers, are  matters  that  require  redress.  More  important  is  the 
question,  whether  the  supply  of  water  and  gas  by  private  companies 
should  not  be  forbidden,  and  the  consumers  bo  also  the  makers. 
This  question  should  be  di.scussed  by  itself,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant 
day  we  may  have  it  properly  treated  by  some  competent  member  of 
this  Association.  But  one  obvious  deflciency  we  think  it  needful 
to  mention.  All  sanitary  matters  should  come  within  the  manage- 
ment of  one  authority.  In  administration  of  laws  human,  unlike 
laws  divine,  *^  diversities  of  operations"  are  obstructive.  The 
common  lodging  houst^s  Acts  are  not  carried  out  by  the  local 
authority,  but  by  police  magistrates  and  justices.  The  local  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  analysts  out  of  the  metropolis,  is  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  of  every  county,  and  the  town  council  of  every 
borough  having  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  muin  faults  and  needed  improvements 
in  our  public  health  laws.  With  compulsory  enactments,  and  an 
efficient  ministry  or  board  of  health,  we  might  see  some  prospect  of' 
the  sanittiry  regeneration  of  the  country.  Two  things,  let  us  again 
urge,  concur  to  enforce  upon  us  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  super- 
vision, namely,  the  indifference  of  private  persons  to  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, and  the  inefficiency  of  the  bodies  whoso  duty  it  is  to  watch 
the  public  health.  The  former  of  these  causes  will  exhibit  itself  even 
in  cases  where  only  a  liitio  personal  attention  is  needed  in  the  pursuit 
of  relief  ;  while  that  uncertain  and  expensive  machinery  of  the  law, 
whether  in  inferior  or  superior  courts,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
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from  which  all  men  natarallj  shrink,  is  not  atwajs  ductile.    Its 
motions  are  subject  to  fixed  rules;  its  iDstructions  are  settled  and 
precise,  leaving  no  discretion  ;  it  is  constrained  by  the  inflexibility 
of  words,  and  drilled  into  the  regiments  of  logic.     The  judge  dare 
not  ignore  the  language  in  extracting  the  spirit ;  he  dare  not  stretch 
his  power  beyond  the  dimensions  of  his  office,  which  is  to  declare, 
and-not  to  make  the  law.     OAen,  therefore,  when  the  whole  moral 
force  of  an  enactment,  and  of  judicial  conviction,  and  of  popular 
opinion,  is  against  some  act  or  thing,  that  act  or  thing  may  exist  and 
be  done  in  spite  of  all,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  keen-eyed 
legislator  to  forecast  every  contingency  in  a  world  of  perpetually- 
varying  combinations,  and  to  prescribe  in  distinct  terms  the  remedies 
or  penalties  for  every  evil  that  might  naturally  be  included  within 
the  sphere  of  a  law.     In  most  cases  that  come  within  the  province  of 
legislation  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  that  the  law  should  be 
summary  as  that  it  should  be  sure.     The  march  of  criminal  justice, 
and  the  settlement  of  civil  rights,  acquire  both  certainty  and  dignity 
from  the  deliberation  of  their  process.     But  there  are  cases  where 
the  benefit  of  the  body  social  demands  a  flexible  jurisdiction  and  a 
summary  proceeding — demands  even  a  little  temporary  or  individual 
injustice  for  the  lasting  good  of  a  great  number.     Some  such  juris- 
diction and  process  might,  perhaps,  with  great  industry  and  much 
parliamentary  wrangling,  be  devised  for  the  sanitary  security  of  the 
kingdom.     It  might  be  possible  to  construct  a  series  of  regulations 
so  numerous  and  so  minute  that  but  few  and  rare  instances  of  in- 
effectual powers   or  remedies  could  occur.     Yet  there  would  still 
stand  and  face  us  the  two  cardinal  difficulties — Indifference  and 
Expense.      The  very  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  our  instrument 
would  make  men  shrink  from  using  it — would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  the  complication  which  increases  costs.     The  very  summariness 
which  is  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  practicability  of  a  sanitary 
system,  would  make  the  judges  cautious  in  their  interpretation,  the 
justices  hesitating  in  their  orders.     To  define,  therefore,  peremptorily 
the  most  obvious  and  important  duties  of  the  local  authorities, — to 
give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  voluntarily  pursuing  them, — to  place 
over  them  a  body  whose  office  it  shall  be,  not  to  regulate  their  actions, 
but  to  redress  their  errors  and  omissions,  and  to  prosecute  at  the 
public,  and  not  at  individual  expense,  those  who  disobey  sanitary 
enactments, — to   give   this   body    a    wide    discretion   with    refer- 
ence to  the  thousand  matters  and  things  relating  to  public  health 
which  legislation  cannot  provide  against, — are  the  propositions  which 
we  now  press  upon  Parliament  as  the  result  of  our  inquiry  and  argu- 
ment.    The  im[>erfection  of  the  present  laws  in  themselves,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  their  practical  enforcement,  will,  during  the  meeting  of 
this  Congress,  be  sufficiently  evidenced.     It  is  needless  to  appeal  to 
sentiments  of  fear,  of  self-preservation.     It  cannot  now  be  required 
lo  be  shown  that  the  best  preventive  of  epidemic  disorders  is  con- 
stant sanitary  vigilance,  or  even  that  the  truest  economy  is  that  which, 
by  a  moderate  expenditure,  reduces  the  probabilities  of  disease  to  a 
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miDimom,  not  that  which  neglects  until  the  fatal  hour  the 
of  precaution,  and  wastes  a  lavish  sum  upon  means  of  cure.  We  Gannot 
touch  upon  the  relations  of  this  subject  to  the  moral  improyemeut  of 
the  people.  Wretched  houses  make  wretched  liomes;  and  while  im- 
moral or  slatternlj  habits  convert  fine  dwellings  into  stjes,  it  » 
almost  as  true  that  dirtj  and  unhealthy  hnbitations  tranafer  a  taiat 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  persons  who  occupy  them.  Tlfte 
depressing  infiuences  of  filth  and  disease  write  their  evidencea  on 
men's  manners  as  well  as  on  their  skins ;  and  if  the  body  aooial  r*-^ 
politic  is  to  be  sound,  the  body  physical  must  be  healthy  too. 


On  the  Results  of  Permissive  Sanitary  Legislation ;  or,  iho 
Medical  Aspects  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Public  Health. 
By  Alexander  P.  Stewart,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P,,  London. 

There  are  special  seasons  in  our  history — whether  personal,  national, 
or  social — which  invite  us  to  pause,  and  look  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  to  reckon  up  the  gains  and  losses,  the  wise  and  the  false 
moves  of  the  past;  and,  by  the  light  of  experience,  both  past  and 
present,  to  forecast  and  lay  plans  for  the  future.  Such,  a  season  in 
our  sanitary  history  is  the  present.  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  stated  to  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  in  the  month  of 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  urging,  among  other  things,  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  sanitary  law3,  that  tiic  late  government  thought  it  better, 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  defer  the  work  of  consolidation  till  next 
session,  when  it  would  probably  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
The  consolidation  of  a  number  of  statutes  is  very  much  like  the 
stereotyping  of  a  book,  giving  permanence  and  the  stamp  of  autho- 
rity to  all  uncorrected  errors,  which  often  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
as  accepted  and  recognised  truths,  till  some  voice  from  the  grave,  in 
the  shape  of  a  posthumous  diary  or  correspondence,  proclaims  their 
falsehood  to  another  generation  of  readers.  My  object,  therefore, 
in  this  paper  is  to  inquire  briefly  what  have  been  the  substantial 
results  of  our  sanitary  legislation,  what  great  principles  have  been 
embodied  in  it,  and  accepted,  at  least  in  theory,  by  the  community  at 
large;  and  what,  looking  forward  to  the  consolidation  of  our  heiaith 
laws,  are  the  mistakes  to  be  corrected,  and  the  objects  to  be  not  only 
desired  but  striven  for  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  that  I  have  much  that  is  new  to  say  on  a 
nearly  threadbare  subject,  or  that  I  can  hope,  in  my  mode  of  saying 
it,  to  emulate  my  betters,  who  have  spoken  and  written  so  well  upon 
the  public  health  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  twenty  yeara. 
But  I  have  thought  it  possible  that  a  new  voice  speaking  on  an  old 
and  hackneyed  topic  might  arrest  some  whom  the  familiar  accents  of 
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old  acquaintances  bad  failed  to  impress,  and  stir  to  action ;  and 
encourage  the  veteran  labourers  in  this  good  cause  by  the  assurance 
that  there  are  others  who  not  oulj  wish  them  **  God  speed,"  but  are 
anxious  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  And  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing a  thorough  discussion  of  this  vital  question,  my  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins  and  I  have  arranged  that  I  should  present  the 
medical,  and  he  the  legal,  aspects  of  our  sanitary  laws. 

The  laws  of  health,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  disregarding  or 
transgressing  them,  though  comparatively  new  to  the  public,  have 
long  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  profession  to  which  I  have 
th»  honour  to  belong.  Here  is  a  striking  and  instructive  passage, 
published  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  healing: — ''From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  malignant 
fevers  and  fluxes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  incident  they  must  be, 
not  only  to  all  marshy  countries  after  hot  seasons,  but  to  all  populous 
cities,  low  and  ill-aired,  unprovided  with  common  sewers,  or  where 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  foul,  or  the  houses  dirty ;  where  fresh 
water  is  scarce  ;  where  jails  and  hospitals  are  crowded  and  not  ven- 
tilated, or  kept  clean;  where,  in  sickly  times,  the  burials  are  within 
the  wails,  and  the  bodies  not  laid  deep  ;  where  slaughter-houses  are 
likewise  within  the  walls,  or  where  dead  animals  and  ofial  are  left 
to  rot  in  the  kennels  or  on  dunghills;  where  drains  are  not  provided 
to  carry  off  any  large  body  of  stagnating  or  corrupted  water  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  where  flesh  meats  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  diet, 
without  a  proper  mixture  of  bread,  greens,  wine,  or  other  fermented 
liquors;  where  the  grain  is  old  and  mouldy,  or  has  been  damaged  by 
a  wet  season,  or  where  the  fibres  are  relaxed  by  immoderate  warm 
bathing.  I  say,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  or  the  like 
causes  concurring,  a  city  will  be  niore  or  less  subject  to  pestilential 
diseases,  or  to  receive  the  leaven  of  a  true  plague  when  brought  into 
it  by  merchandise,'*  * — a  passage  which  exhibits  well  the  noblest 
aspect  of  medicine,  making  earnest^  though  often  thankless  and  un- 
heeded efibrts  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Seventy  years  passed  away,  and  a  visitation  of  pestilence  came, 
before  the  principles  thus  clearly  and  decisively  set  forth  by  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  the  middle  of  last  centuiy  began  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  public.  And  such  was  the  effect  of  the  epidemic  of 
'  1832  that,  though  the  spasmodic  and  almost  frantic  efforts  made  by 
the  panic-stricken  populations  ceased  with  the  departure  of  the  un- 
welcome visitant,  the  impression  made  on  not  a  few  thoughtful 
minds  by  the  sickening  glimpses  they  had  had  of  "  the  lowest  deep  " 
of  British  society  could  not  be  effaced,  and  prompted  them  to  enter 
upon  a  life-long  career  of  active  beneficence  that  has  already  con- 
ferred lasting  benefits  upon  the  entire  community.  In  some  places, 
as  in  Exeter,  the  history  of  which  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera 
has  been  graphically  and  impressively  written  by  Dr.  Shapter,  the 
immediate  result  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 

*  Pringle's  «•  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,"  6th  edition.  London, 
1768;  p.  824. 
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ments  of  the  cirj,  especiallj  as  regards  water  sapplj.  It  was  then 
that  the  era  of  sanitarj  legiiflation  commeDced,  thas  affording  a 
atrikin^  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Hecker*s  remark,  **  that  great 
epidemics  are  epochs  of  development,  wherein  the  mental  energici 
of  mankind  are  exerted  in  everj  direction."  We  haTQ  reason  to* 
be  thankful  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  laiga 
and  8tea<Jj  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  sanitary  reformers.  Few 
in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  but  still  in  them- 
selves a  host,  there  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  counties,  and 
congregated  in  considerable  numbers  in  our  large  cities,  men  of 
broad  and  enlightened  views,  who  thoroughly  comprehend  the  eloae 
and  reciprocal  relations  that  subsist  between  dirt,  disease,  dmnken« 
ness,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  who  have  long  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  the  adoption  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  of  right 
sanitary  opinions  and  effective  sanitary  measures.  And  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  great  and  growing  attention  accorded  by  the  legislature 
to. all  questions  bearing  upon  the  public  health. 

Parliament  has  not  neglected  its  duty  in  this  matter.  While  I 
concur  in  the  feeling  now  becoming  very  wide-spread,  that  the  tone 
of  our  sanitary  legislation  has  of  late  years  been  rather  timid  and 
apologetic  I  maintain  tliat  Parliament  has  been,  till  lately,  far  in 
advance  of  the  national  sentiment  on  matters  relating  to  the  public 
health.  Let  us  glance  at  what  has  been  done  since  1832.  Beginning 
in  the  following  year,  with  the  case  of  the  factory  children,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  succour  and  relieve  the 
oppressed  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  colonies,  they  pro- 
hibited, in  1834,  the  cruel  and  murderous  practice  of  employing 
climbing  V)oys  for  sweeping  chimneys  ;  in  1840  and  1841  they  passed 
the  Act  to  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination  ;  and  in  1842  they 
declared  illegal  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and 
collieries,  the  horrors  connected  with  which  inhuman  system  were 
exhibited  by  the  noble  author  of  the  measuref  in  terms  of  indignant 
eloquence  which  awoke  a  responsive  echo  in  every  corner  of  the 
realm.  About  this  time  appeared  that  remarkable  series  of  volumes} 
on  the  hunitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  for  which  we 
were  in(lel>ted  chiefly  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  which,  revealing  as  they 
did  an  almost  incredible  state  of  matters  in  our  crowded  centres  of 
population,  were  read  by  multitudes  with  a  strange  and  eager 
interest,  and  formed  the  basis  of  our  subsequent  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  fir^t  attempts  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  legislature 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners,  were 
the  Town  and  Uousc  Drainage  Bills  of  Lords  Lincoln  andNormanby, 
and  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Morpeth,  in  1845. 
These  attempts,  though  unsuccessful,  contributed,  not  less  by  the 

*  Hecker's  '*  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages;"  Sydenham  Society's  Translation, 
p.  177. 

fLord  Ashley. 

X  "  General  Local  Reports  on  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  LaboQiinff  Popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,"  July,  1842. 
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opposition  than  by  the  attention  and  sympathy  which  they  awakened, 
to  the  success  of  similar  measures  in  after  years. 

Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  the  Acts  for  Promoting 
the  Establishment  of  Baths  and  Washhouses,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1846 ;  the  Towns'  Improvement  Act  in 
1847;  the  Public  Health,  the  Nuisances'  Removal,  and  the  City 
of  London  Sewers'*  Acts  in  1848 ;  the  Metroiwlitan  Interments 
Act  in  1850,  followed  in  1853  by  a  similar  Act  for  the  whole  of 
England,!  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  Encourage  (he  Establishment  of  Lodging 
Houses  for  the  Labouring  Clas8es,Jand  the  Common  Lodging  Houses' 
Act  in  1851:  the  Metropolitan  Water  Act  in  1852;  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abatement  (Meti-opolis)  Act,  and  the  Act  to  Extend  and 
make  Compulsory  the  Practice  of  Vaccination,  in  185^3  ;  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  with  it*  stringent  provisions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  our  merchant  seamen,  in  1854  ;  the  Diseases  Prevention, 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management,  the  Metropolitan  Buildings,  and 
the  Nuisances*  Removal  Amendment  Acts,  in  1855  ;  and  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1858.  which  abolished  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
and  vested  its  powers  in  the  Privy  Council.  Since  thcTi  there  have 
been  added  to  the  statute  book  the  Acts  for  the  purification  of  the 
Thames  in  1858  and  1866 ;  the  Nuisances'  Removal  Amendment  Act  in 
1860;  the  Act  for  preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food 
and  Drink  in  the  same  year;  the  Ac t^  (passed  in  1860,  1861,  and 
1864)  which  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts 
women  and  chihiren  employed  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  in 
lace  factories,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  of  lucifer 
matches,  of  pcrcussicm  caps  and  cartridges,  of  paper  staining  and 
of  fustian-cutting  .:§  the  Yaccination  Amendment  Act  in  1861 ;  the 
Act  for  the  Seizure  of  Diseased  and  Unwholesome  Meat,  and  the 
Alkali  Works  Act,  in  1863;  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  in  1865; 
the  Labouring  Classes'  Dwelling  Houses  Act,  and  the  Sanitary  Act, 
in   1866.  ' 

Let  us  attempt  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences  the  great  princi- 
ples embodied  in  this  vast  mass  of  legislation.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
That  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  laborious  occupations 
for  which  they  are  physically  unfit,  is  physiologically  as  well  as 
politically  and  morally  wrong ;  that  the  sanitary  state  of  our  large 
towns,  and  the  condition,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  of  our  labouring 
population,  are  matters  of  imperial  interest,  which  we  cannot  with 
impunity  neglect;  that  various  diseases,  which  prevail  among  uh, 
either  epidemically  or  endemically,  and  are  attended  with  a  high 


*  In  section  91  of  this  Act  is  the  only  definition  of  a  cominon  lodging-house, 
which  existed  for  many  years.    The  common  lodging-house  Acts  contain  none  I 

t  Between  1850  and  1861,  not  fewer  than  eight  Bnrial  Acts  passed  through 
Parliament. 

t  Very  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  admirable  measure. 

I  See  "  Extension  of  the  Factory  Acts.**    By  H.   S.  Trenicnhecre.     2V«//w- 
actions  1865:  pp.  291-294. 
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mortality,  depend  wholly  or  iu  part  on  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health 
and  disregard  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  are  in  great 
measure  preventable  by  a  few  simple  precautionary  measures ;  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air  and  water  is  essential  to  health,  and 
therefore,  that  the  overcrowding  of  workshops,  dwellings,  and 
schools,  the  contamination  of  the  air  by  smoke  or  other  irritating 
foreign  particles,  by  noxious  gases,  the  product  of  organic  decompo- 
sition, and  by  chemical  fumes  and  the  pollution  of  water  by  sewage 
and  other  refuse  should,  as  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  be  prevented ; 
that  the  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses,  and  the  erection  of 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  should  bo  encouraged ; 
that  efficient  drainage  should  eveiywhere  be  promoted,  but  that  the 
conversion  of  streams  and  rivers  into  common  sewers  is  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  a  great  public  wrong  ;  that 
the  practices  of  conveying  persons  smitten  with  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disorders  in  hackney  caiTiages,  and  of  retaining  the  decomposing 
remains  of  the  dead  in  the  crowded  abodes  of  the  living,  are  full  of 
peril,  and  therefore  to  be  discouraged ;  that  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering and  removing  such  evils  as  affect  directly  or  indirectly  the 
health  of  the  community,  medical  officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances  are  needed,  the  latter  not  to  wink  at  the  continuance  of 
nuisances,  but  to  ferret  them  out  and  drag  them  to  the  daylight, 
the  former  to  report  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  inspection  and 
inquiry  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  him  best  fitted  to  remedy  existing  abuses ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
local  authorities  to  take  cognizance  of  and  remove  all  nuisances  and 
impediments  to  the  public  health,  and  to  promote  such  measures  as 
may  be  conducive  thereto  ;  that,  in  the  event  of  the  local  authority 
declining  to  act,  any  inhabitant  of  any  parish  or  place  may  complain 
to  a  magistrate,  who  shall  proceed  as  if  he  were  the  local  authoritj^ 
with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  complained  of;  and 
finally,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  local  authority  making  default  in  pro- 
viding its  district  with  sufficient  sewers  or  water  supply,  complaint 
may  be  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  inquire  and  proceed 
in  the  matter  as  he  may  see  fit ;  in  other  words,  that  every  facility 
shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  for  compelling  the  local  authority  to 
perform  its  duty.  Let  us  note  in  addition,  that  since  I808,  we  have 
had  in  the  Privy  Council  a  Public  Health  Department,  which  presents 
us  annually  with  a  volume  full  of  interesting  and  important  material, 
and  exercises  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  times  of  epidemic  visitation. 

When  I  have  said  that  for  the  authoritative  recognition  and  sanction 
of  all  these  principles,  so  pregnant  with  potential  benefits,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  legislature,  I  have  surely  said  enough  to  defend  it 
from  those,  and  they  arc  many,  who  wouKl  lay  upon  its  shoulders  the 
chief  blame  of  our  sanitary  deficiencies.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  have  the  stamp  of  legislative  aj)proval  affixed  to  the  givat 
principles  and  doctrines  for  which  sanitary  reformers  have  long  con- 
tended ;  and  if  the  country  had  taken  the  thirty  or  forty  times  re- 
peated hints  offi^red  them  by  Parliament,  how  very  diffisrent  would 
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our  saDitary  conditiou  have  been  at  this  good  Iiour !  But  when  I  have 
said  this,  I  have  said  all  that  is  due  to  the  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments of  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Somehow  or  otlier  wo  arc  apt  to 
look  to  our  law-givers  not  for  hints,  but  for  laws.  If  the  principles 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  them  are  thoroughly  sound,  we  have  a 
right  to  exi)ect  that,  if  not  at  first,  they  will  sooner  or  later  cai-ry 
them  out  to  their  logical  consequences — i.  c,  enforce  them.  Of  all 
the  Acts  I  have  recited,  five  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  boast  of  a 
complete  or  fair  measure  of  success.  The  Factoiy  Acts  are,  I  believe, 
thoroughly  effective  ;  women  and  childi-en  arc  no  longer  employed  in 
mines  and  collieries  ;  inti-amund  burials  are  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act  has  doubtless  saved  a  multitude  of  lives  ;  and 
the  sanitary  organization  of  the  Metropolis  appixiachcs  more  nearly 
to  the  ideal  of  sanitary  reformei's,  than  that  of  any  other  large  town 
in  the  kingdom.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  legislature  has  not  only  had 
the  courage  to  say  "  you  shall,"  instead  of  *'  you  may,"  but  has  made 
obedience  to  its  injunctions  a  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chimney 
Sweepers'  Acts,  *  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Acts,  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and 
the  Merchant-shipping  Act,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  f 
though  penal  in  their  provisions,  are  all  more  or  less  failures  for  want 
of  being  duly  enforced;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  Sanitary  Acts  proper 
ai'c  in  gi*eat  measure  a  failure.  Why  ?  Simply  because  they  are 
suggestions  rather  than  laws.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  as  Mr. 
Rumsey  i)oints  out  in  a  veiy  able  paper  published  in  this  months' 
(October,  1866)  Journal  of  Social  Science^  the  Local  Govenunent  Act 
has  been  adopted  by  many  small  places,  with  the  express  intention  of 
evading  the  Highway  Acta,  and  without  any  intention  of  carrying  out 
the  other.  And  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  Eighth  Report,  lately  published,  § 
narrates  the  case  of  several  parishes  in  the  Mailing  Union,  which  were 
infested  with  typhus  and  diphtheria,  and  tlireateiied  with  cholera,  were 
drinking  polluted  water  and  overspread  with  all  sorts  of  nuisances, 
but  could  not  obtain  the  improvements  which  they  earnestly  desired 
on  account  of  the  dogged  obstioictiveness  of  the  Buaixl  of  Guai*dians, 
who  successfully  bearded  the  Health  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  declaring 
that  •'  they  did  not  consider  the  5th  Section  of  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  77, 
to  be  imperative,  and  they  therefore  decjlined  to  appoint  a  committee 
under  it."  So  much  for  permissive  legislation !  Let  us  glance  at  some 
of  its  other  developments. 

The  basis  of  all  effective  local  operations  in  health  matters  must  be 
full,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  information.  This  may  be  procured 
in  various  ways,  and  from  various  sources.     It  may  be  sought  for  and 


♦  Transaetiona,  1864,  p.  691. 

t"On  the  Health  of  Merchant  Seamen."  By  J.  0.  McWilliam,  M.D., 
Transactions,  1861,  p.  509;  also  Transactions,  1862,  p.  544;  and  "  Report  of  the 
Liverpool  Committee  on  the  'Health  of  Merchant  Seamen.*  "  By  Rev.  8.  A. 
Steinthal,  p.  555. 

3  Eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  pp.  9S-2o. 
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made  known  hy  local  aiitlioritics,  by  liK-al  a>.-oci«tious,  or  by  public 
spirited  individual;^,  or  iuiling  any  or  all  of  these,  by  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  Tliroughout  our  sanitary  laws— 
which  we  cannot  yet  properly  call  n  system  or  code — three  things  are 
tacitly  assumed,  viz.,  1.  That  to  the  hxral  authority  (the  meaning  of 
which  very  complex  teim  had  V>een  expUiined  by  Mr.  Jenkins,)  belongs 
the  <luty  of  caring;  for  the  health  of  it?  constituents.  2.  That  the 
local  authority  will  neglect  that  duty,  and  3.  That  the  local  authority 
must  not  l>e  expressly  enjoined  to  do  its  duty.  Of  these  three  postu- 
lates, it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  esffential  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  our  subject.  One  thing  ir«  very  clear,  that  Pai'liameot, 
which  at  first  prescribed  no  remedy  for  the  obstructiveness  of  local 
authorities,  has  of  late  years  found  it  necessaiy,  in  each  successive  Act, 
to  arm  the  individual  householder  or  inhabitant  with  more  extensive 
powers,  till,  hi  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18()6,  it  is  provided  that  a  single 
complainant  may  call  a  recusant  corponition  to  account  for  its  default 
before  one  of  Her  Majesty's  princi])id  Secretaries  of  State.  In  this 
way,  and  also  by  empowering  the  Privy  Council  *  to  institute  sanitary 
inquiries  and  rcjiort  the  results  thereof  annually  to  Parliament,  the 
legislature,  with  a  Ijecoming  jealousy  of  anything  like  undue  inter- 
ference with  local  self-government,  has  long  l>een  endeavouring  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  sanitary  reform,  and  so  to  direct 
it  as  to  overcome  the  sluggishness  and  prejudice  of  niggai-dly  and 
self-complacent  ** bumbledom"  both  in  town  and  country.  Some 
places,  as,  for  instance,  Livei-pool  and  Leicester,  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  services  of  able,  energetic,  and  judicious  medical  officers 
of  health  ;  and  other  towns — such  as  Birkenhead,  Bristol,  Doncaster, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Leeds — have  more  recently  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  appointing  such  officers,  with  active  and 
intelligent  sanitary  detectives  under  them,  and  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  lend  a  hearty  support  to  their  officials  in  the  discharge  of 
their  disagreeable  and  arduous  duties.  But  if  they  be  otherwise 
minded — and  wc  shall  presently  see  how  often  they  are  so — the  law, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis,  while  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  appointing,  acquiesces  in  the  Lon-appointment  of  medical  olficers 
of  health;  and  since  18C0,  the  injunction  of  the  Nuisances'  Removal 
Act,  18.55,  to  appoint  inspectors  of  nuisances,  has  actually  been 
withdrawn  ! 

Before  inquiring  what  has  been  done  hy  public  bodies,  let  me 
mention  a  few  of  the  contributions  which  individual  or  private  effort 
has  made  to  our  sanitary  knowledge.  Beibre  1849,  the  late  Dr.  Snow 
was  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of  the  opinion  that  cholera  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  use  of  pump-water,  which  in  largo  towns  is  usually 
contaminated  by  surface  drainage.  The  eager  pertinacity  with  which 
he  urged  his  views,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was  amusing  to  some 
and  irksome  to  many.      But  after  the  memorable  and  very  fatal  out- 


>  Public  Hnlth  (Privy  Council)  Act,  1868,  Fees.  6  and  6. 
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break  of  the  disease  ia  Albion  Terrace,  Wandsworth* — a  genteel  row 
of  detached  houses  occupied  by  professional  men  and  tradespeople — 
his  reasonings  found  more  patient  and  respectful  listeners.  Not  that 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  theory  was  perfectly  conclusive— for, 
though  the  spring  which  supplied  these  houses  with  water  was  pol- 
luted by  the  bursting  of  the  drain  common  to  all  of  them,  another 
hypothesis  referred  the  outbreak  to  the  removal,  from  the  house 
where  the  first  death  occurred,  of  a  heap  of  horribly  offensive  rubbish 
which  had  been  slowly  accumulating  for  two  years.  But  though  the 
probabilities,  as  between  air  and  water,  were  thus  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  the  idea  that  Dr.  Snow's  views  might  possibly  be  true  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  and  many  who,  like  myself,  could  not 
admit  their  being  proved,  were  tacitly  of  opinion  that  they  were 
highly  probable.  That  there  was  some  connexion,  more  or  less  inti- 
mate, between  the  water  supply  of  towns  and  the  spread  of  cholera, 
was  further  forced  on  the  minds  of  many  by  Dr.  Shapter's  statements 
regardiii<T  Exeter  in  1832,  then  one  of  the  cities  worst  supplied  with 
water  and  most  severely  visited,  and  the  same  city  in  1849,  when  its 
water-supply  was  admirable,  and  it  was  almost  exempt  from  the 
disease.  The  same  immunity  was  observed  in  various  towns,  e.  g. 
Bath,  Bii-miugham,  Cheltenham,  and  Leicester,  which  "  were  supplied 
witli  water  quite  uncontaminated  with  the  contents  of  sewers."  These 
and  other  circumstances  combined  to  give  weight  to  Dr.  Snow's 
conclusion,  that  "  the  sanitary  measure  most  required  in  the  Metro- 
polis is  a  supply  of  water  for  the  South  and  East  districts  of  it,  from 
some  source  quite  removed  from  the  sewers." 

The  results  of  his  laborious  investigations  into  the  connexion 
between  the  water-supply  and  the  d(?atli-rate  from  cholera  in  the  vai*- 
ious  districts  of  London,  wei*e  made  public  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber ISoLf  It  appeared  that  the  cholem  was  very  much  more  severe 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  than  on  the  north.  The  water  of  the 
Chelsea  Company,  though  taken  from  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  where  it 
was  very  foul,  was  much  purer,  than  that  of  the  Lambeth,  Yauxhall  and 
Southwark  Companies,  because,  having  till  a  short  time  previously 
had  ''to  supply  the  Court  aud  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  they  had 
large  and  expensive  filters,  and  also  very  capacious  settling  reservoirs, 
in  which  the  water  is  kept  for  a  considerable  time  before  its  distribu- 
tion ;  "  whereas  the  other  companies  filtered  the  water  supplied  by 
them  very  imperfectly  through  coarse  gravel,  and  allowed  no  time 
for  subsidence.  The  mortality  in  those  districts  supplied  by  the 
Chelsea  Company,  though  great,  was  considerably  less  than  in  those 
supplied  by  the  other  companies.  The  General  Board  of  Health,  in 
their  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1850,  select,  "out  of  great 
numbers "  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  outbreak  of  diarrhoea 
in  Hackney,  aud  of  cholera  in  Windmill  Square,   Shoreditch  ;   in 


♦  Medical  Gazette,  new  Series,  Vol.  ix.;  1849.  pp.  168  to  504;  also,  Snow  on 
(  iiolera,  2Qd  edition;  1865,  pp.  25-30. 
L  t "  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  in  1848  and  1849,"  pp.  59-02. 
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Botherhithe  ;  in  Horslejdown  ;  in  Waterloo  Boad,  Lambeth ;  and  is 
Hope  Street,  Salford,  as  '<  proving  the  influence  of  the  nae  of 
impnre  water  in  predisposing  to  the  disease.^ 

The  subject  was  at  length  brought  before  Parliament^  and  »  kw 
enacted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1852,  compelling  the  water  compaai^a 
to  make  aiiangements  for  convejiog  the  water  from  aboye  Teddiiig- 
ton  dock.  Ah:ead7  in  1853  the  death-rate  from  cholera  in  the  dia> 
trict  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  which  alone  had  con^^letod 
its  works  and  brought  its  supply  from  Thames  Ditton,  was  little  move 
than  one-half  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  death-rate.  The  house 
to  house  inquiry  undertaken  by  Dr.  Snow  in  the  Lambeth,  VanThall, . 
and  Southwark  districts  in  the  autumn  of  1854,*  brought  to  light  the 
startling  jfieM^t,  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,510  deaths,  1,224  occurred  in 
houses  supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  YauzhaU,  and  only  93  in  those 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company.  Li  other  words,  "  while  a  deadi 
frmn  cholera  had  occuri'ed  in  one  house  in  every  28  supplied  hj  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  a  &tal  attack  of  chblera  had 
occun*ed  in  only  one  out  of  251  houses  supplied  by  ihe  Lambeth 
Company,**  showing  a  mortality  ''just  nine  times  as  great  in  the 
houses  supplied  by  the  former  company  as  in  those  supplied  by  the 
latter.*'  And  now  it  was  found  that  the  death-rate  in  the  Chelsea 
district,  which  had  previously  presented  so  favourable  a  contrast  to 
that  of  the  southern  districts,  was  very  large  when  .compared  with 
the  Lambeth  rate.  Li  sh<n*t»  it  was  very  dear  that  the  eztnuxrdinaiy 
diminution  of  the  mortalit)r  in  a  district  abounding  in  unwludesome 
influences,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  districts  ravaged  by 
cholera,  from  which  it  had  itself  suffered  frightfrilly  in  1849,  had 
more  than  a  casual  connection  with  the  pui*e  water  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  alone  of  all  the  water  companies.  Even  more  striking  was 
the  immunity  enjoyed  by  single  tenements  supplied  by  this  companyi 
while  all  around  the  pestilence  was  busy  and  terribly  fatal.  The 
evidence  collected  in  die  same  year  (1854)  by  this  indefatigable  in- 
quirer as  to  the  origin  of  the  frightful  outbreak  in  the  Golden  Square 
district  in  the  month  of  September,  was  such  as  to  compel  the  assent 
of  the  most  incredulous  to  the  proposition  that  it  was  mainly  attribut* 
able  to  the  contamination  of  the  water  of  the  Broad  Street  pump- 
well,  the  favourite  source  of  supply  in  that  neighbourhood.  What 
was  then  matter  of  doubt,  or  wouder,  or  disgust  to  multitudes,  now 
forms  an  almost  unchallenged  aiticle  in  our  sanitary  creed,  of  which 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act  was  one  of  the  earliest  expressions,  as  the 
yearly  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  water  supply  for  our  great 
towns  is  its  natural  and  gratifying  result. 

But  while  thankfully  acknowl^ging  our  obligations  to  Dr.  Snow, 
who  spent  much  time,  and  strength,  and  substance,  in  conducting  this 
great  inquiry,  I  cannot  admit  that  cholera  spreads  only  by  being 
swallowed.    That  the  gaseous  emanations  from  unrcmovcd  cholera 


* MkUealSKmei and  QaseUt^  new 8«ies,  vol.  iz., pp.  865-G,  18&L 
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discharges  iu  privies,  mines,  etc.,  are  a  veiy  fi*equcnt  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  disease,  seems  to  me  established  beyond  dispute  by 
the  facts  stated  in  a  series  of  letters  *  from  the  pen  of  that  accom- 
ph'shed  and  sagacious  physician,  Dr.  W.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  who  has 
established  as  strong  a  case  for  prompt  measures  of  isolation  and  dis- 
infection as  has  Dr.  Snow  for  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
This  is  not  the  fitting  place  for  discussing  the  question  whether 
water  contaminated  by  ordinary  sewage  may,  under  varying  con- 
ditions which  we  cannot  as  yet  accurately  define,  produce  only  slight 
indigestion,  or  a  diarrhoea  more  or  less  severe,  or  a  destructive  out- 
break of  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  or  Asiatic  cholera.  I  merely 
remark  that,  even  in  the  case  of  tlie  Broad  Street  pump  water,  there 
was,  as  Dr.  Snow  admits,"!*  no  evidence  to  prove  the  presence  of 
choleraic  matter,  though  the  presence  of  organic  impurities  was 
abundantly  evident.  "  Mr.  Eley  .  .  .  had  long  noticed  that 
the  water  became  offensive  both  to  smell  and  taste,  after  it  had  been 
kept  about  two  days,  .  ,  .  Another  person  had  noticed  for 
mouths  that  a  film  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  it  had 
been  kept  a  few  hours." 

As,  however,  I  have  been  led,  in  illustrating  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  to  consider  the  morbific  influence  of  water  contaminated 
by  sewage,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  citing  some  striking 
facts  which  I  have  gleaned  from  public  documents,  or  from  my  own 
experience.  In  July,  1849,$  "  the  privies  of  a  number  of  houses  in 
Silkmill  Row,  Hackney,  were  pulled  down,"  and  the  four  cesspools 
which  were  substituted  for  them  were  situated  respectively  at  the 
distance  of  one,  three,  five,  and  twelve  yards  from  "  the  only  well 
which  supplies  with  water  twelve  houses  containing  85  inhabitants." 
The  water,  which  a  fortnight  later  began  to  be  offensive,  was  there- 
after rendered  "  as  thick  as  thin  soup  "  by  the  admixture  of  sewage. 
Of  the  85  inhabitants  22  wisely  avoided  the  water  and  escaped  dis- 
ease, while  46  of  the  i-emaining  63  **  wei-e  attacked  with  severe 
diarrhoea,  one  of  thorn  approaching  cholera."  There  was  no  question 
here  of  eliolora  discharges  in  the  cesspools,  for  the  "row"  had  been 
and  remained  free  from  the  epidemic. 

*' Jacob's  Island,"§  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Ber- 
mouds<?y,  contains  between  300  and  400  houses,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  tidal  ditch  or  millstieam,  which  receives  tJio  contents  of  the 
sewers  and  dmius  of  all  the  drained  houses,  besides  the  refuse  of  the 
neighbouring  houses  and  the  content;}  of  their  privies,  and  was  the 


*  Association  Journal,  1854,  pp.  929,  950,  974,  1152,  under  the  signature 
**  Common  Sen«e;"  1855,  pp.  207,  283,  signed  *♦  W.  Budd." 

tOn  **Tbc  Mode  of  Communication  of  Cholera."  By  John  Snow,  M.D., 
Second  edition,  1855.    Churchill,  p.  52. 

t  **  Report  of  General  Board  of  Health  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  1848  and 
18J9,"  p.  60. 

'i  Mr.  Grainger's  ''  Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the  Cholera  of 
1848  and  1849."    (Appendix  B.)  p.  92, 
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sole  source  of  tbe  water  supply  of  150  houses.  Maaj  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants  were  in  the  hahit  of  using  it  for  cooking,  and  had  even  ianaJk  it 
unboiled  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Such  being  the  caae^  need  ipe 
wonder  tiiat  **  dyspepsia,  cachexia,  a  peculiar  ^slcknesi  of  mamrnhj^ 
and  irritable  bowels  are  at  all  times  Yerj  preyaknt;"  that  in  IMS 
and  1849  the  eariiest  fatal  cases  of  choleni  oceorred  dose  to  ~ 
ditch,  and  that  in  the  latter  year  diarrfaoBa  was  universal,  and  < 
carried  off  61  victims. 

Dr.  Acland's  statements*  regarding  the  water  supply  of  Qxfbfd 
are  singularly  interesting  and  conclusiye.  '^  The  southmi  pariAea^* 
he  sayp,  *^  suffered  in  1854  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  183S;  but  onl^ 
a  sixth  more  than  in  1849.  The  water  supply  was  bad ;  some  of  the 
wells  were  foul  to  a  degree ;  one  stank ;  some  were  dry ;  and  the 
citjT  water,  wherever  distributed,  was  unfit  for  use  at  such  m  tine."* 
'  In  1832  there  were,  out  of  174  cases  in  all  Oxford,  in  the  pariah  of 
St  Clement's  alone  74  cases  of  chdera^  and  in  1849  only  threes  During 
the  former  epidemic  the  inhabitants  had  filthy  water  from  m  aewer- 
receiving  stream,  and  in  1849  from  the  springs  of  Headington,  coo* 
veycd  thither,'  with  the  like  results  as  in  Exeter  soon  after  18S2. 
'  In  1854,  out  of  194  cases,  but  18  occurred  in  St.  Clement* a ;  n  pro- 
portional increase  which  would  tend  to  show,  what  indeed  we  liave 
various  other  evidence  of,  that  the  water  supply,  though  it  may  be 
one  mode,  is  not  the  only  mode  of  conveying  the  cholera  poiaom' 
The  case  of  the  county  gaol,  one  of  the  few  prisons  in  which  cholera 
has  prevailed,  is  peculiarly  instructive.  It  is  not  fiir  from  the  city 
prison,  <  is  admirably  managed '  by  attentive  humane  officers^  and 
has  ail  accomplifllied  practitioner  for  its  surgeon,  yet  has  been  visited 
(luring  each  epidemic  with  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  from  which  the 
rity  prison  has  alwiiys  been  exempt.  In  the  county  gaol  there  were 
three  ca^es  of  cholera  in  1882,  and  14  in  1849;  and  in  1854,  during 
the  fortnight  which  preceded  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  water 
supply  on  tbe  29th  of  September,  '  there  had  occurred  20  casea  of 
choleraic  diarrhcen,  and  five  cases  of  cholera,  of  which  four  were  fiitaL' 
That  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  near  the  gaol,  passes  through 
the  Castle  Mill,  above  which  it  is  dammed  up  for  the  mill-head.  The 
water,  when  the  mill  is  at  work,  forms  a  brisk  stream 'in  the  mill*tail, 
which  becomes  a  nearly  stagnant  pool  when  the  mill  is  not  working. 
Into  thiK  pool,  already  much  contaminated,  the  sewage  of  the  [W'iaon 
was  conveyed  by  a  drain,  within  10  feet  of  tie  mouth  of  which  *  the 
supply  pipe  sucked  up  the  contents  of  the  pool  for  the  prison  use.' 
With  the  water  thus  obtained,  ^  the  soup  and  the  gruel,  important 
articles  in  the  weekly  diet,  were  made.'  The  pipes  were  immediately 
cut  ofl^  and  oDly  three  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  and  one  of  cholera 
(none  lieing  fatal)  were  reported  during  the  rest  of  the  epidemic" 

This  Oxford  episode  occurred  during  a  season  of  epidemic  visita- 
tion, and  remarkable  for  drought  and  intense  heat:  here  is  another 


*  Memoir  on  ths  Cholera  at  Oxford  hi  the  year  1854.  pp.  80,  51,  l»2. 
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which  occurred  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Few  Londoners  can  have 
forgotten  the  great  snow-storm  of  Januar}"-,  1866.  A  ])artial  thaw 
was  succeeded  by  a  veiy  sharp  frost,  and  that  again  on  the  11th  of 
January  by  a  gale  of  wind,  another  heavy  snow-fall,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  thaw.  The  outlet  of  the  large  Knightsbridge  sewer, 
being  then  very  small,  was  soon  choked  up,  and  the  contents  over- 
flowed through  the  tnips  into  tlic  areas  and  kitchens  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  houses.  Several  families  drew  their  supply  of  drinking 
water  from  a  favourite  i)rivate  pump  hard  by.  On  the  14th  it  was 
slate-coloured  and  smelt  offensive;  but  .as  on  the  17th  it  looked  and 
smelt  perfectly  pure,  most  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  various  households 
again  partook  of  it  freely.  That  night  all  who  had  used  it  were 
seized  with  more  or  less  violent  diaiThoca,  in  one  case  profuse,  with 
obstinate  vomiting,  closely  I'esembling  cholera,  and  followed  next  day 
by  extreme  and  helpless  prostration.  Those  who  did  not  make  use 
of  it  escaped.  The  water,  when  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  was 
found,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  purity,  to  be  "highly  charged 
with  organic  matter — in  fact,  with  sewage."  The  well  was  pumped 
diy,  after  which  the  water  was  twice  tested,  and  found  free  from 
organic  impurities. 

My  next  and  concluding  instance  illustrates  very  strikingly  one 
mode  in  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  propagated,  and  perhaps  origi- 
nated. I  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend  and  late  colleague,  Dr. 
Murchison,  that  this  very  fatal  form  of  fever  commonly  arises  from 
the  emanations  of  cesspools  and  sewers,  and  am  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  discharges  from  typhoid  patients,  which  Dr.  Budd  regards 
as  highly  infectious,  and  indeed  the  only  medium  of  infection,  may  in 
certain  circumstances  propagate  the  disease.  Here,  however,  was 
neither  cesspool  nor  sewer  gas ;  nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  in  the 
first  instance  there  was  any  typhoid  patient  to  produce  the  specific 
poison* — but  simply  the  admixture  of  ordinary  sewage  with  the 
drinking  water,  which,  partaken  of  by  the  inmates  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment, produced  a  frightful  outbreak  of  typhoid  or  enteiic  fever. 
At  Bishopstoke  in  Hampshire,  where  a  small  number  of  the  intelli- 
gent residents  have  for  some  time  been  struggling  resolutely,  but  as 
yet  vainly,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  sewerage,  which  the  vestry  and 
the  Winchester  board  of  guardians  consider  a  needless  luxury  in  a 
place  containing  500  or  600  inhabitants,  there  was  in  May,  1866,  a 
ladies'  boarding  school,  which  contained  28  inmates,  and  had  up  to 
that  time  had  a  perfectly  clean  bill  of  health.  During  the  previous 
nine  yeai*s,  at  all  events,  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing  as  a  case 
of  fever  in  the  establishment,  which  has  no  cesspool  in  or  near  it, 
the  sewage  having  long  been  conveyed  by  a  pipe  drain  into  the 
Itchin.     The  water  was  obtained  from  a  spring  on  the  premises,  was 

*  The  mottier  of  one  of  the  servants  was  ill  in  the  village,  before  the  outbreak, 
of  a  low  fever,  said  not  to  have  been  typhoid ;  but  she  states  positively  that 
neither  before  her  illness,  nor  during  her  convalescence,  was  she  within  ^he 
lohooU.    There  was  no  other  case  of  fever  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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always  filtered  before  being  used,  and  had  been  analysed  not  long 
before,  and  found  quite  pure.  The  cireumstances  connected  with 
this  analysb  are  singular  and  very  interesting.  I  state  them  in  the 
words  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley,  who  *'  saw  three  of  the 
young  ladies  frequently,**  and  certifies  them  all  to  have  bean  ^  easM 
of  very  severe  and  unequivocal  typhoid  fever.**  ^  An  officer  Kk 
Netley,**  writes  Dr.  Parkes,  *'  being  about  to  place  two  d^n^ten  aft 
this  school,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of 
it,  he  said  to  the  sclioolmistress,  '  I  like  everything  connected  with 
your  school,  but  one  thing.  I  have  found  out  that  your  drain  pipe 
runs  close  to  your  well.'  (It  was  only  three  feet  distant)  *The  . 
lady  replied  that  as  the  well  water  was  perfectly  good,  she  did  not 
think  it  could  be  so,  or  at  least  that  no  harm  had  ever  resnitad* 

M^jor replied,  'I  have  heard  so  much   at  Netley  of  the 

dangers  of  such  an  arrangement  that  I  don't  like  it.'  Before  placing 
his  daughters  there,  he  obtained  some  of  the  water,  and  I  had  it 
analysed  for  him  ;  it  was  quite  pure.  Subsequently  he  obtained 
some  more,  and  this  was  also  analysed  and  found  to  be  quite  pare. 

Major sent  his  daughters  to  the  school ;  both  had  the  fever 

which  afterwards  broke  out,  and  one  of  them  died.  One  of  the  yoong 
ladies  fell  ill  and  continued  so  for  a  week,  when  she  seemed  to  get 
better,  but  felt  weak  and  was  easily  &gged.  She  was  again  attacked 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  had  a  very  severe  illness.  A  second  fell 
ill  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  June.  Between  the 
date  of  her  seizure  and  the  beginning  of  July,  not  fewer  than  18 
out  of  the  28  inmates  were  successively  attacked.  The  last  case, 
after  an  illness  of  about  six  weeks,  also  died  on  the  18th  of  August. 
In  two  other  cases,  (t.e.,  iu  four  out  of  eighteen)  the  disease  likewise 
proved  fatal.  What  could  be  the  origiu  of  so  severe,  and  so 
thoroughly  localised,  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  ?  About  the  7th 
of  June  the  water  was  noticed  to  have  a  nasty  taste,  and  from  that 
day  its  use  was  discontinued.  A  careful  examination  showed  thaty 
owing  to  heavy  rains,  there  had  been  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  beneath 
the  drain  pipe,  which  had  given  way,  so  as  to  permit  the  sewage  to 
escape  and  gradually  to  soak  through  the  intervening  three  feet  of 
earth,  till  a  free  run  was  established  between  the  diaiu  and  the  well, 
the  water  being  now  found,  on  re-examination,  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  organic  impurity."  An  instructive  commentary  on  the 
proposal  which  was  at  one  time  mode,  that  those  who  live  at  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  village  is  built,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  should  sink  pits  for  their  sewage  through  the  clay, 
and  let  it  'Mose  itself,"  as  the  phrase  is,  iu  the  gravel !  But  what  if, 
instead  of  losing  itself,  it  should  find  its  way  into  the  springs,  and  so 
poison  the  whole  water  supply  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  There  are 
many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
vestrymen  ami  parish  surveyors  ;  and  one  of  these  is  that  **  out 
of  sight,"  though  "out  of  mind,"  does  not  always  mean  out  of 
existence. 

To  return  from  this  long,  but  far  from  needless  digression,  Dr« . 
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Snow  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause 
of  sanitary  improvement.  So  far  back  as  1833,  Mr.  Robert  Baker, 
the  factory  inspector,  then  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  councillor  of 
Leeds,  led  the  way  in  exhibiting  the  monstrous  evils,  for  which, 
more  recently,  Dr.  Greenhow  and  Dr.  Julian  Hunter*  in  their  otficial 
reports,  and  Mr.  James  Hole,  in  his  deeply  interesting  work  on  "The 
Homes  of  the  Working  Classes,""|'  have  held  up  Leeds  and  its  obsti- 
nately obstructive  authorities  to  the  wonder  and  reprobation  9t  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
perusing  Mr.  Baker's  earlier  reports  |  on'  the  condition  of  the  great 
industrial  metropolis  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  but  it  is 
highly  instructive — as  showing  for  how  long  a  period  in  this  nineteenth 
century  a  proved  and  criminal  neglect  may  be  resolutely  persevered 
in,  notwithstanding  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  morals 
occasioned  thereby — to  compare  his  very  able  and  exhaustive  report 
iu  1842§  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Greenhow  in  1858,  of  Dr. 
Julian  Hunter,  in  1865,  and  of  Mr.  Hole  in  1866.  I  make  no  apology 
for  giving  in  parallel  columns  the  following  savoury  extracts,  which 
I  request  my  readers  carefully  to  peruse,  that  they  may  understand 
the  enormity  of  the  evils  which  are  often  shielded  from  view  by  the 
convenient  plea  of  '*  the  right  of  self-government."  [  am  happy  to 
think  that  the  picture  is  now,  or  will  soon  be,  one  of  the  past,  as  the 
recent  appointnsent  of  so  resolute  and  able  an  officer  of  health  as 
Dr.  Robinson,  affords  a  guarantee  that  the  local  authorities  are  now 
at  length  in  earnest  about  the  purification  of  Leeds. 


Baker  in  1842. 
"  Along  the  line  of  these  two  wards, 
and  down  the  street  which  divides 
them,  and  where  this  sewer  has  re- 
cently been  made,  nambers  of  streets 
have  been  formed,  and  houses  erected, 
without  pavement,  and  hence  without 
BUI  face  drainage,  without  sewers,  or,  if 
under-drainage  can  be  called  sewers, 
then  with  such  as,  becoming  choked 
in  a  few  months,  are  even  worse  than 
if  they  were  altogether  without.  The 
surface  of  these  streets  is  considerably 
elevated  by  accumulated  ashes  and 
filth,  untouched  by  any  scavenger; 
they  form  nuclei  of  disease  exhaled 
from  a  thousand  sources.  Here  and 
there  stagnant  water  and  channels  so 
offensive  that  they  have  been  declared 
to  be  unbearable  lie  under  the  door- 
ways of  the  uncomplaluing  poor ;  and 


OREE5H0W  in  1858. 
**  Leeds  is  of  course  traversed  by 
certain  principal  streets ;  but  these  are 
fewer  than  is  common  in  other  great 
towns,  and  the  interspaces  between 
these  principal  roads  are  occupied  by 
dense  complicated  congeries  and  often 
of  narrow  ill-kept  streets  and  courts, 
which  have  but  seldom  been  adopted 
as  highways  bv  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, are  oflen  id  a  very  foul  state,  and. 
according  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  local 
inspector,  are  neither  kept  in  order 
nor  cleansed  at  the  public  expense* 
Many  of  these  by -streets  are  neither 
paved  nor  drained,  and  very  often  they 
are  so  imperfectly  channelled,  that  sur- 
face water  remains  stagnant  on  them 
until  dried  up  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Sometimes  these  streets 
have  no  outlet  at  the  further  end,  being 


*  "  Second  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Medical  OflBcers  of  the  ftivy  Council," 
1859  and  1855. 

+  "  A  Chapter  on  Leeds."  pp.  123-144. 

t  In  1833,  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hole,  p.  123  ei  sea. 

I  "Local  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of 
England  and  Wales,  1842/*  pp.  848-409. 
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privies  bo  laden  with  ai>he.?  and  excre- 
ment! tiouH  matter  as  to  be  UDUricable, 
prevail,  till  the  streets  themselves  l^e- 
oome  offenisive  from  deposit;)  or  this 
description :  inebort,  there  is  generally 
pervading  these  l^icalities  a  want  of 
the  common  decencies  of  life."  (^Local 
Jti'portM,  184:i,  p  352.) 

Of  mm  noted  cul-tU-sac  he  sayp, 
"  the  name  of  this  place  is  the  Boot 
and  .Shoe  Yanl,  in  Kirksate,  a  loca- 
tion, from  whence  the  CommiPnioners 
removed,  in  the  dars  of  the  cholera, 
75  cart  loads  of  manure  which  had 
Ijeen  untoached  for  years,  and  where 
there  now  exist.-,  a  surface  of  human 
excrement  of  very  considerable  extent, 
to  which  these  impure  and  unven- 
tllatcd  dwellings  are  additionally 
expose<l."  p  553. 

**  The  contractor  for  the  street 
sweepings,  who  is  the  treater  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  nuisances  in 
Leeds,  absolutely  rented  and  rents, 
(»r  did  rent  a  very  few  weeks  ago,  a 
plot  of  vacant  land  in  the  c<*nire  of 
North  East  Ward,  the  largest  ward, 
in  point  of  population,  of  the  whole 
township  of  Leeds,  and  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  poor,  as  a  dep<jt 
for  the  swe«;pings  from  the  streets  and 
markets,  Ixith  vegetai)le  and  general, 
for  the  purpo.-e  of  exsiccating  and  ac- 
cumulailng  till  they  coiiM  be  sold  as 
manure  and  carried  away.  So  noisome 
were  thepe  exhalations,  that  the  inhab- 
itants Complained  of  their  utter  ina- 
bility to  v«;ulilute  their  slcc^ping-roonis 
during  the  day  time,  and  of  the  in- 
sufferable  ^tonch  to  which  bolh  by  day 
and  ni^hl  they  wore  snbjf.'Clfd.*  *-A 
great  many  of  ihe  privl' .-  ol  the  cottages 
are  built  in  fnuull  passuges,  I  ciween 
cluir.ps  of  lious<?8  which  an-  dilTerent 
properties;  others,  with  the  ash  en- 
irsince  open  to  the  public  street";  and 
others  at  a  liltle  dlstaute  iVoin  and 
open  to  the  fiont  of  the  houses;  whilal 
some  streets  are  entirely  without.  The 
inhabitants,  to  UJ-e  the  l.Mngua;;e  of 
an  old  woman  of  whom  inquiry  was 
made,  says  that  Uhey  do  as  tlioy  can, 
and  make  ut-e  of  the  strcMs  as  the 
couiinon  receptacle.'  These  romiirks 
apply  in  pariicnhir  to  thieo  sireeis  of 
Leeds,  which  contain  a  population  of 
bctwivn  -100  and  iM)  i)erson;j,  wher<; 
there  is  not  a  useable  j)rivy  for  the 
whole  number."  p.  a')';. 


in  fact  mere  chU  de  toe;  more  1^- 
quently  they  commnnicate  one  with 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  complicated 
labvrinth  of  very  im})erfectly  ventilated 
liltle  streets  and  courts.  Uonaea  In 
such  situations  are  very  oommooly 
indeed  built  back  to  back,  and  eren 
when  not  so  they  arc  often  destitute  of 
windows  in  the  rear,  and  possess  no 
efficient  means  of  thorough  ventilation. 
The  streets  of  Leeds  have  in  fact  been 
laid  out  and  the  bouses  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  owner."*,  without  reference  to  tbe 
health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  or  to  the  fact  that  tbey 
were  destined  to  form  integral  pans  of 
a  great  town.  The  courts  of  Leeds 
are  rarely  spacious  and  airy,  are  some- 
time.^  entered  through  covered  passages, 
and  are  by  no  means  always  clean,  but 
more  frequently  are  unpaved  and  in 
iiad  condition.  Privies  are  almost 
universal,  and  are,  from  their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  dwellings,  the  most 
prominent  sanitary  defect  of  the  town, 
water  cloaets  l>eing  unknown  among 
the  poorer  classes  As  is  common  in 
other  manufacturing  towns,  a  single 
pi  ivy  usually  serves  for  several 
families.  The  situatitm  of  tbe  privies 
is  often  mo«t  objectionable:  in  many 
of  the  smaller  streets  they  are  place^l 
l«neath  inhabited  rooms;  in  others 
they  are  sometimes  placed  against  the 
walls  of  houses,  or  so  near  to  them  that 
the  eflluvia  are  felt  within  doors,  and 
infict  many  of  the  court;?  and  smaller 
street:^.  Although  certainly  not  the 
exclusive  cause  of  diarrlura,  yet  upon 
the  whole  that  disease  has  l>ecu  the 
most  rife  and  mo.-t  fatal  in  streets 
where  the  privy  nuisance  prevails  in  an 
a.irgra\  ate  I  form." — •'  ^-econd  Keport 
of  Mc.iical  Onicer  of  Privy  Council." 
IWO,  p.  i.-^j. 
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HtrntEX  i  [1 1865  and  1S66> 
**  To  the  eye  of  mi  iuapector  who  had 
just  left  Newea-*itlj7  und  isuoderUod, 
add  who  ID  the  ^aiue  week  via  Hod 
Sheffield,  L&ed»j  In  Aaga»t»  1665.  pre- 
sented a  surprising  ,sight^  bringing  to 
remembrance  the  condition  of  nmiiy 
EncUflh  towns  of  twenty  yeara  ago^  but 
finding  hardly uDv  atftudfird  w^ith  vvbich 
to  be  ccMi)pEvie<l  io  the  prf^eat  ^tate  of 
uny  great  town,  Thoiisand*  of  Ions  of 
middea  filth  (llkd  I  lie  n?ceptaclei<t 
pcorea  of  tons  Imy  strewn  about  where 
the  receptool^;^  would  receive  no  more* 
Hnndreds  of  people,  long  wnahJe  to 
nae  the  privy  becaase  of  the  rising 
henp,  were  dei>o?iting  on  the  floors.  A 
few  da h^dling  carls,  under  command  of 
Mr*  Sands,  the  corporation  oftfoer,  and 
subject  to  no  InspecLionn,  onlef<s  Mr, 
Bandi  be  taken  to  be  ingpeiTlor  of  his 
own  duties,  would,  afrer  miuiy  oppli- 
trations^  relieve  the  middena  of  auet^ 
Inhabit  ants  as  could^  ^S  percinptorj 
tnanoer  or  by  inflnence  oMain  w  hcsir- 
ingv  Even  then  the  rtdk'f  w^^  moat 
imperfecta  In  one  instELUCf^  the  sc4i* 
venger  reported  »  receptacle  an  emp- 
tied, yet  twenty  tonf*  of  stuff  were 
removed  when  a  fiecond  visit  wiis  in- 
sisted OD^  Ttie  pressure  of  theae  enor- 
moufl  weights  wa«  eo  great  that  liquid 
ordure  had  been  seen^  after  penetrating 
the  ground  r  to  b^  forced  up  around  tEte 
heartbatones  of  neighbouring  cottages. 
The  oflflcers  of  the  union  complained 
to  their  board  no  \^n%  than  d,5tj0  times, 
In  about  two  years  and  a  half,  of  dii- 
tiuct  iustiince^  of  negloet. 

**The  force  eiuphiyeit  in  cleanings 
which  bad  been  la^t  spring  forty-tive 
carts,  bad  beea  reduced  to  thirty,  and 
with  an  exi^e^  of  dellcacji  badly 
agreeing  with  the  niiivei'sal  neglect^ 
no  removals  were  made  except  by  night. 
Such  enrtft  as  were  emidoyed  only  car* 
ried  the  middeu  ^Uh  to  a  de|iotit  m 
the  towut  by  the  water  eide«  ii^KCi'pi  a 
few  by  which  some  railwny  trucks 
were  loaded  At  this  deposit  stood 
tbouMands  of  tons  of  midden  hlth  necd- 
leasly  waiting  for  removal  by  hont  or 
cart  for  consumption ;  7,0(K)  tone  stood 
tbere  at  one  time  this  year,  and  yet 
the  quiintity  at  tbi^  moment  fbund'  to 
be  n<«oessary  in  and  need  never  exceed 
one  hundr^nl  tone.  Boxet^  which  re- 
ceive closet  matiiire  from  maonfae- 
toriea  are  here  emptied  in  large  num- 
bOT«  and  thougb  both  at  the  originat 
rectptncles  and  at  the  deposit  itself  a 


HoLB  in  1806. 

*'To  crown  the  imjwrfect  construe- 
lion  of  t h est dw idlings  they  are  placed  in 
tmmertiale  contnct  with  privies,  aud  eesfl- 
pool?,  which 4  although  seldom  noticed 
by  the  inhabit  nuts,  ore  utterly  intoler- 
able to  a  t^tranger.  Then,  again,  the 
supply  of  privies  U  quite  Inadequate 
for  the  onlinary  requiremenia  of  de- 
ccney,  and  many  of  Ihem  are  under 
bedrcjoms.    p.  127. 

"  '  Ou  (Sunday  mornings/  saye  a 
woman,  '  the  neighbours  have  to  watch 
and  wait  for  a  chance  of  getting  into 
the  conveniences  \'  In  one  of  the 
above  streets  the  jmvies  have  pigsties 
beside  them!  llow  intoteraMe  the 
stench,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
the  reader  may  conceive,  p.  128, 

**  Owing  to  a  recent  tucrease  of  fever 
and  of  the  death -rate*  meetings  to 
consider  the  sanitary  f«tste  of  Leeds 
have  been  held  in  every  wardj  at  which 
Clergy  men  and  oth*^rs  cognizant  of  the 
facts  agreed  in  showing  that  there  was 
serious  nej^leet ;  that  numerous  ash- 
pits were  filled  to  over  Ho  wing  in  im^ 
mediate  proximity  with  the  houses  of 
the  poor,  and  that  guMy-hole^  in  the 
streets  had  been  closed  up  fur  months. 

**  *  We  saw,'  says  one  of  the  visiters 
in  Hunsk%  '  places  that  had  beeu  full 
for  weekif,  not  of  ashes,  but  of  fluid 
matter,  up  to  the  8eal,  bo  that  the 
women  in  the  houKe?  Bald  they  had  to 
em  pty  c verj- 1  h  i  ug  i  uto  t  he  etreet.^ .  In 
out*  yard,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
houses  belonging  to  one  landlord, 
there  are  two  privies  only,  and  an 
open  drain  down  the  centre,*  A  school 
of  tl-Tty  boyF  ad  joins  the  privies^  &Dd 
the  ashpit  is  only  aliout  four  feet  high. 
In  uuoiber  yard,  belonging  to  the  same 
landlord^  there  are  tbfrty-two  housei 
to  two  privlc!^,  and  the  yard  it«elf  li 
saturated  with  disgiii^ting  matter/' 
p,  121*, 

'*  Wg  o&n  point  to  uumei'ous  plg- 
stioa  which  have  existed  more  I  ban 
thirty  years,  in  close  proximity  to 
dwellings  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  etill  flourish  ae  redo* 
lent  as  ever."  p.  ISO, 
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deodorizing  powder  was  freely  used, 
the  place  emitted  a  strong  fsccal  stench', 
doing  its  best  to  warn  the  corporation 
of  the  mischief  they  were  doing." 
(Eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  234. ) 

**  The  orifice  of  the  midden  was  even 
in  large  highways  often  turned  to  the 
street,  and  often  unprotected  by  any 
door.  There  were  properties  without 
any  privies  or  ashpits  at  all,  yet  quite 
withm  the  town. 

''On  the  26th  of  May,  1866,  the 
justices  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
Waterloo  depot ;  the  town  clerk  ap- 
peared to  beg  delay."  p.  286. 

Happily,  as  we  shall  see,  the  "aiicieut  reign"  of  the  pigs  and  pig- 
geries in  Leeds  has  now  been  effectually  disturbed,  and  we  have  been 
lately  reminded,  hy  a  letter  in  the  Times*  from  Dr.  Fowler  in  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  privies  in  the  City  of  London,  that  Leeds  is  not 
the  only  place  where  urgent  and  oft-repeated  complaints  and  remon- 
strances are  unheeded  by  the  local  authorities. 

What  has  been  done  for  Leeds  by  those  gentlemen  to  whose 
labours  I  have  referred,  has  been  done  for  Oxford  by  Dr.  Acland, 
whose  memoir  on  the  Cholera  in  1854f  is  indeed  an  exhaustire 
treatise  on  the  then  unwholesome  condition  of  that  renowned  seat  of 
learning.  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  the  interesting 
information  with  which  he  has  lately  favoured  me  as  to  its  present 
state  and  prospects.  Dr.  Shapter's  volume  {  and  supplement  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  cholera  at  Exeter,  and  of 
the  sanitary  measures  adopted  with  such  encouraging  success  in  con- 
sequence of  its  frightful  ravages  iu  1832.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  much  valuable  information  ou  the  state  of 
Sheffield  and  the  diseases  prevalent  there.  Mr.  Rendle§  and  Dr. 
Horace  Je^ffreson  ||  have  given  us  precise  and  highly  important  facts 
regarding  the  principal  fever  haunts  of  London,  aud  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  dealt  with  by  vestries.  Dr.  Tyacke  has  been  un- 
wearied in  his  efforts  to  stimulate  the  local  authorities  of  Chichester, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Wilson,  failing  any  vigorous  aud  comprehensive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  has  supplied  as 
with  numerous  and  authentic  details  regarding  Cheltenham  in  his 
elaborate  and  very  able  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for 

*  September  17th,  18GG. 

t  *' Memoir  on  the  Cholera  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1854,  vnih  Considerations 
suggested  by  the  Epidemic."  By  Plenry  Wentworth  Acland,  M.D.,  F.RS., 
F.K.G.S.,  &c.    Churchill,  185G. 

t  '•  History  of  the  Cholera  in  Exeter  in  1832."    Churchill,  1849. 

I  "  London  Vestries  and  their  Sanitary  Work."      By  W.  Rendle.    Chu 

1865.  "  Fever  in  London :  its  Social  and  Sanitary  Lessons,"  1866. 

II  Letters  in  Times,  April  14,  September  7,  1865,  January  3,  27,  Maic 

1866.  See  also  leaders,  April  15  and  September  7, 1865,  January  3,  5, 186G 
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the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1864.*  Of  the  abundant  labours  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Rumsey,  also  of  CheTtenbam,  and  one  of  our  highest 
authorities  on  all  matters  connected  with  "  State  Medicine,"  it  would 
bo  superfluous  in  me  to  say  a  word  in  commendation.  Gloucester  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  are  likewise  fortunate  in  having  each  an  accom- 
plished and  able  medical  reporter.  Dr.  Washbourn,  in  the  former 
city,  has  drawn  up  and  published  at  his  own  cost  five  annual  reports 
"On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Gloucester  and  its  Vicinity;"  and 
Dr.  Philipson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  help  heartily  given, 
has  for  several  years  published  the  result  of  the  returns  sent  to  him 
by  the  members  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Medical  Society, 
in  a  report,  which  appears  every  two  months,  of  the  prevalent  diseases 
of  Newcastle  and  the  whole  surrounding  district.  As  regards  Man- 
chester, the  only  ground  of  hope  for  future  sanitary  reform  would 
seem  to  be  the  existence  of  its  justly  celebrated  sanitary  association,f 
which  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  collecting,  and  classifying, 
and  publishing  in  weekly,  quarterly,  and  annual  reports,  which  are 
models  of  their  kind,  a  mass  of  details  of  the  highest  value  in  relation 
to  the  health  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  And  not  only  so,  but  they 
have  long  been  endeavouring  (my  distinguished  friend,  Mr,  Thomas 
Turner,  the  president,  frequently  taking  part,)  to  inculcate  sound 
sanitary  and  social  doctrines  among  the  working  population,  by  courses 
of  lectures  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  They  have 
also  from  time  to  time  applied  themselves  to  the  more  herculean  task 
of  stirring  up  the  local  authorities  to  the  discharge  of  some  of  the 
more  obvious  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them  as  the  guardians 
of  the  health  of  the  great  and  prosperous  community,  which,  by  a 
plea mnt  fiction,  they  are  presumed  to  govern  for  its  good.  The  very 
striking  and  valuable  paper  entitled,  **  Remarks  on  Some  of  the 
Numerical  Tests  of  the  Health  of  Towns,"  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Ran- 
somo  and  William  Royston,  was  published  by  that  Association  in 
1864;  and  to  its  honorary  secretary,  Dr.  John  Edward  Morgan,  we 
owe  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  read  at  Sheffield  last 
year,  J  on  '*  The  Danger  of  Deterioration  of  Race  from  the  too  Rapid 
Increase  of  Great  Cities."  Though  some  may  be  inclined  to  fear  that 
the  vis  inertice  which  has  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  withstood  such 
well-directed  efforts,  must  bo  invincible,  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that,  in  the  unabated  vigour  with  which  this  admirable  asso- 
ciation maintains  its  protest  against  official  neglect  and  incompetency, 
we  have  the  pledge  of  an  ultimate  and  complete  victory. 

If  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  few  private  individuals  singly  and  in 
combination,  and  of  associations,  have  thus  been  applied,  with  so 
considerable  an  aggregate  result,  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge 

♦  Since  published  as  a  pamphlet—"  Sanitary  Statistics  of  Cheltenham."  Long- 
mans, 1805. 

t  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 

t  TramaciioM,  1865,  pp.  427  to  440.  Since  published  by  Longmans  in  a 
separate  form. 
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and  the  estmbliflhinent  on  a  solid  bans  of  the  firineipiei  thai  i 
guide  118  in  oar  endeavoara  to  improve  the  public  healthy  m — ^ 
eoDtribntions  to  oar  knowledge  and  progress  have  been  i 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  reporters  throoghoat  the  eontry  iB^4l# 
and  1848,  and  daring  the  last  nine  jears  bj  the  medleal  i  '^ 
the  PriTj  Conneil  and  his  staff  of  very  able 
have  another  force  ab  extra  brought  to  bear  on  the  i 
local  bodies.  After  the  first  visitation  of  the  chol^a,  theaoopi 
pail,  which  had  for  a  time  been  much  in  requisitioa,  were  hft 
consent  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  nation  fell  asleep  in  the  n 
yeaily-accnmulating  abominations,  until,  in  the  general  and  looal 
reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring* population  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  fellow-workers  hdd  up  the  mirror  to 
a  multitude  of  foul  spots  both  in  town  and  country,  and  ptpdoeaJ  aa 
impression  of  incredulous  horror,  which  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  m 
ceutury  has  not  entirely  obliterated.  But  it  was  not  tiU  186B  that 
the  foundation  of  our  present  system  of  annual  reports  was'laidf  in  a 
small  but  very  remarkable  Blue  Book,*  which  consists  mainly  of  a 
report  by  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow,  "  On  the  Different  Prevalraoe  of 
Certain  Diseases  in  Different  Districts  of  England  and  Waleeg"  with 
au  introductory  report  by  Mr.  Simon.  The  very  valuable  reporta 
made  in  subsequent  years,  according  to  the  terms  of  sectioaa  £  uid  6 
of  the  ^' Act  (1858)  for  vesting  in  the  Privy  Conneil  oertMn  powwa 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,"!  on  diarrhcea,  diphtfiari^ 
lung  diseases,  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  and  sinall-pox,  by  Dr.  Groenhoir^ 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Seatoo,  Dr.  Julian  Han> 
ter,  Mr.  Badcliffe  and  others,  have  amply  confirmed  the  sonndneaa 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  papers,  and  hava 
from  time  to  time  placed  in  the  pillory,  for  the  edification  of  the 
public,  some  of  the  more  incorrigible  offenders.  That  good  haa  been 
effected  by  this  wholeisome  practice  of  publicly  recording  the  chief 
sanitary  events  of  each  year,  of  investigating  on  the  spot  the  eir- 
cumfltauces  which  have  preceded  and  accompanied  local  outbreaka  of 
epidemic  and  infectious  disease,  and  of  laying  the  result  before  Far* 
liament,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  And  that  this  work  has  been 
well  und  very  ubly  done  by  Mr.  Simon  and  bin  assistants,  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  universally  admitted.  Yet  the  benefit  accruing  tlier^ 
from  has  consisted  mucli  more  in  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
authentic  information,  than  in  the  communication  of  any  decided 
impulse  towards  sanitary  improvement  among  the  great  massea  of 
the  population,  where  preventable  disease  slays  its  annual  myriads. 
I  wish  to  speak  guardedly  on  this  subject,  notwithstanding  the  special 
inquiries  I  have   iiitstituted,  because  I  observe  that  Mr.   Simon,} 

*  ''  Papers  relating  to  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  People  of  England."  Preaented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1858. 

t  21  &  22  Vict.,  cap.,  07. 

X  Eigbth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1805. 
pp.  18, 19. 
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speaking  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  investigations  into  the  state  of ''  places 
in  which,  for  some  considerable  number  of  years,  proper  works  of 
drainage  and  water  supply  have  been  established,  or  particular 
sanitary  regulations  been  in  force,"  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  able,  in  his  next  report,  "  to  state  conclusions  which  may  be  per- 
manently valid  as  to  tlie  practical  fruit  of  our  best  tested  sanitary 
improvements,"  • 

Still  it  is  impossible,  while  i-eading  those  very  interesting  and 
instructive  records  of  local  sluggishness  and  preventable  mortality, 
to  banish  from  one's  mind  the  express  terms  of  the  **  Diseases'  Pre- 
vention Act,  1855,"  under  which,  as  confirmed  by  "  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1858,"  the  Privy  Council  exercises  its  present  functions  in 
health  matters.  "  Whenever  (sect.  5)  any  part  of  England  appears 
to  be  threatened  with,  or  is  affected  by  any  formidable  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  disease,  the  Lords  and  others  of  her  Majesty's 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  may, 
by  order  or  orders  to  be  by  them  from  time  to  time  made,  direct  that  the 
provisions  herein  contained  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  be  put  in 
force,"  &c.  And  section  6  goes  on  to  provide  that  they  "may  issue 
directions  and  regulations  for  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead;  for 
house  to  house  visitation;  for  guarding  against  the  spread  of  disease, 
and  affording  to  persons  afflicted  by  or  threatened  with  such  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious  diseases  such  medical  aid  and  such  accommo- 
dation as  may  be  required."  These  ample  powers  wore  plainly  con- 
ferred, if  words  have  any  meaning,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
executive  not  only  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  epidemics  from 
without,  but  to  root  out,  if  possible,  those  formidable  and  destructive 
diseases  which  have  so  long  dwelt  or  are  begotten  in  the  homes  of 
our  people.  They  have,  however,  been  directed  so  exclusively  against 
those  rare  visitants,  the  alarm  of  whose  approach  is  in  itself  a  warn- 
ing to  make  ready,  that  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  no  force 
against  our  bosom-vipers,  which  have  a  vested  right  to  sting  to  death 
as  many  as  they  list,  or  as  tho  "  liberty  of  the  subject"  thinks  proper. 
If  cholera  threatens  us,  if  yellow  fever  comes  to  one  of  our  seaports, 
if  a  single  case  of  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox  appears  among  our 
herds  or  flocks,  forthwith  *'  my  lords  "  wake  up  into  a  state  of  preter- 
natural activity,  hourly  telegi'ams  flash  to  and  fro,  and  voluminous 
orders  fill  tho  pages  of  the  Gazette,  But  with  the  departure  of  these 
intruders  the  wonted  quietude  returns,  as  if  there  were  no  **  formidable 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  disease  "  within  our  borders  worthy 
to  engage  **my  lords'"  attention!  Yet  true  it  is  that  strong  men 
and  healthy  women — "the  breadwinners"  of  the  nation,  as  Dr.  Trench 
truly  remarks — arc  "  dying  like  rotten  sheep  "  by  thousands,  after  a 
fortnight's  illness,  of  typhus,  of  typhoid,  and  of  small-pox ;  and  wo 
think  we  have  done  our  duty  when  wo  have  held  an  inquest  on  the 
hecatombs  of  dead !  For  several  years  typhus  has  been  raging 
epidemically  in  Loudon ;  and  in  Greenock,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
so  virulent  has  been  its  type,  and  so  great  the  mortality  occasioned 
by  it,  that  a  special  inquiry,  conducted  by  so  able  an  observer  as  my 

L  L 
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friend  Dr.  BachanaD.  was  reckoned  necessary  by  the  Health  D^itfi- 
ment  of  the  Frivj  Coancil.*  As  regards  London,  the  elalumuirtH  «f 
Dr.  Horace  JeafiVeson  and  BIr.  Bendle,  which  reoal,  as  tbej  UiWil1| 
taUy  with,  my  experience  in  the  Glasgow  fbver  hospMal  ftiilj  j— ■ 
ago,  show  that  its  principal  haants  are  well  known,  and  MM  ao 
doabt  that  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  siek,  and  by  ^HtplflMf  «■! 
thoroughly  cleansing  and  limewashing  the  tenements  whisra  it* IMS 
fixed  its  abode,  this  demon  of  onr  great  towns  might  be  uflbulMUj 
exorcised.  Recent  experience  in  Bristol,  as  I  shidl  show,*gota  to 
establish  the  same  position.  Let  it  then  be  dearly  nnderatood  tlMl 
the  means  of  greatly  diminishing,  if  not  of  patting  a  atop  to  Iha 
ravages  of  typhus  are  within  our  reach ;  that  the  Privy  CoanoQ  Imb 
full  power  to  put  these  means  in  force  for  the  public  good  and  Iha 
preservation  of  life  from  wholesale  destruction;  but  that,  neiverthalaai, 
the  Privy  Council  declines  the  responsibOity  of  saving  the  Uvea  of 
the  lieges  against  the  will  of  interested  landlords  and  the  prejudioea 
of  the  local  authorities  I  Placed  in  this  light,  the  phantom  of  "  veatad 
rights"  assumes  a  very  hideous  aspect;  and  the  ifMrUa  of  the  Privy 
Council  seems  to  ordinary  minds  both  inexplicable  and  ineaMsaaafale. 
Their  function,  it  would  appear,  is  calmly  to  watch  the  prograas  of 
the  slaughter  which  they  might  prevent,  and  then  "  to  point  themonf 
which  dead  tongues  cannot  enfbrce,  and  to  ''adorn  the  tale**  wfaldi 
the  victims  of  official  prudery  cannot  tell.  The  Home  Seoralaiy, 
again,  who  is  empowered  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  to  interftra^  if 
he  sees  fit^  on  complaint  made  to  him  of  the  default  of  any  local 
authority,  will  doubtless,  as  a  general  rule,  see  fit  not  to  interftrs^ 
and  will  leave  matters  to  riglit  themselves. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has,  and  what  has  not,  been  eflfeeted 
by  individual  and  combined  local  efibrt,  and  by  public  departmenta 
under  the  Crown,  let  us  next  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the 
local  authorities  themselves,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  belonga  the 
duty — ^which  they  must  not  be  enjoined  to  fulfil — of  caring  for  the 
health  of  their  constituents.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  policy  of 
non-interference  been  carried,  that  outside  of  London  the  appdoit- 
ment  of  medical  officers  of  health  is  entirely  optional;  and  ainee 
1860  the  authorities  of  places  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  are 
left  free  to  appoint  or  not,  as  they  may  think  fit,  even  inspectors  of 
nuisances.     Before  that  date  their  appointment  was  obligatory. 

The  fruits  of  this  suggestive  and  marvellously  inconsistent^ policy 
are  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  absence'of  airf 
official  returns  on  this  important  subject,  I  first  consulted  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  quasi-official  work,  published  by  Knight  and  Co., 
viz.,  "The  Union,  Parish,  and  Health  Officers' Guide  for  1865.'' 
There  I  found  that  of  670  places  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1868,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  with  populations  varying 
from  214  to  200,000,  fifty  seem  to  have  no  inspectors  of  nuisaacea; 
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153  have  each  one;  16  have  two;  and  four  have  three  inspectors 
of  nuisances;  while  in  347,  one  man  holds  the  double  office  either  of 
surveyor  and  inspects  of  nuisances,  or  of  inspector  and  collector,  or 
unites  in  himself  all  the  three  offices  of  surveyor,  inspector,  and 
collector.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  small  places  with  not  more 
than  800  inhabitants  should  have  two  inspectors,  while  large  towns, 
such  as  Brighton,  Bradfoixl,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Nottingham,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Sunderland,  with  populations  varying  from  60,000  to 
106,218,  have  no  more  than  two;  and  yet  more  strange  that  Preston, 
with  8G,000,  Bristol  with  154,000,  and  Sheffield  with  200,000  of  a 
population,  should  have  only  one !  And  what  is  one  among  so 
many  ?  I  found  also  that  in  92— one-sixth  of  the  570  places  enume- 
rated— officers  of  health  had  l>een  appointed,  and  it  struck  me  as  veiy 
strange  that  63  of  these  held  office  in  places  whose  population  was 
under  10,000,  while  only  29  remained  for  towns  with  large  popula- 
tions; and  111  towns  with  populations  varying  from  20,000  to 
200,000  had  no  officer  of  health  at  all.  These  results,  obtained  with 
much  labour  and  expenditure  of  time,  seemed  to  me  too  startling 
to  bo  trustworthy;  and  the  Privy  Council  reports  contained  scarcely 
a  syllable  in  reference  to  this  subject,  on  which  one  would  think 
they  ought  to  contain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information.  I  ac- 
cordingly sought  a  check  in  the  "Municipal  Corporations'  Directory," 
a  work  very  recently  published,  and  containing  much  useful  informa- 
tion; but  I  found,  after  a.veiy  careful  examination,  that  while  every 
other  officer,  however  insignificant,  is  thought  worthy  of  insertion, 
medical  officers  of  health  scarcely  ever  appear,  not  even  those  in  the 
metropolis  being  inserted;  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  are  very  often 
awyiting.  I  enter  into  these  details  for  a  special  reason,  viz.,  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  having  an  annual  Parliamentary  return 
of  all  these  officers,  of  the  population  and  extent  of  the  districts  under 
their  supervision,  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  them.  Such  a  return  would  shew  us  at  a  glance 
which  places  we  should  take  an  example  from,  and  which,  again, 
should  be  made  examples  of,  and  would  form  an  indispensable  pre- 
liininaiy  to  sound  and  comprehensive  legislation. 

Baffied  in  the  quarters  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  considering 
it  essential  to  have  thoroughly  accurate  and  trustworthy  information 
on  a  subject  of  so  great  importance,  I  felt  that  I  must  myself  under- 
take this  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  commenced  coiTespondencc,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Rumsey  did  before  publishing  his  work 
on  "  State  Medicine,"  with  some  of  the  many  friends  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  in  London  and  throughout  the  country.  I 
also  ventured  to  apply  to  not  a  few  to  whom  I  must  have  been 
entirely  unknown,  in  the  hope  that  the  freemasonry  which  exists 
among  those  who  have  a  common  object  and  end  in  view  would  not 
only  excuse  my  boldness,  but  respond  to  ray  appeal.  The  result 
proves  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  in  only  one  case  out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  have  I  been  disappointed  of  a  return;  and  these  have 
generally  been  prompt,  always  clear  and  cordial,  and  often  full.    The 
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best  tlumk  ofieriDg  I  can  present  to  those  who  have  ao  kindly 
trasted  me  is  to  gather  up  and  exhibit  some  of  the  fruits  of  thb 
inquiry. 

And  firsts  as  regards  the  metropolitan  distriet»  ^rfdoh,  aa  haviag 
been  for  eleven  years  under  the  coropolsorf  provisiona  of  the  Matoo 
polls  Load  Management  Act»  many  reckon  a  patWn  to  be  beU  TO 
for  the  imitation  of  the  whole  country.  How  far  this  impresaioni  ta 
warranted  by  &cts,  let  the  foUowiug  tabular  statement^  eompiled 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  bear  witness^    {See  oppoeiUSS 

Let  me  endeaTour,  as  briefly  as  possible,*'to  eztnet  the  flill  meanF 
ing  of  this  table.  And  first  about  the  double  coluom  ftr  tkopnlattoB.. 
Afrer  carefully  constructiug  my  table  and  striking  my  aTeragos 
from  the  local  returns,  I  found,  on  comparing  tiiem  with  tibe  Be^a- 
irar  General's  Summary  for  1866,  that  the  discrepancies  in  partfcnlar 
districts  were  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  entire  reconstmction  of 
my  table.  Though  the  general  result  is  not  much  afiected  thereby, 
I  have  exhibited  the  two  returns  side  by  side,  as  showing  most  eoDr 
clusiTely  how  important  it  is  that  the  health  officers  and  the  Begiatrar- 
Greneral  should'compare  notes  together,  so  as  to  ensure  aocnnusy  in 
the  local  death-rates. 

The  metropolitan  district,  with  a  population  of  above  three  milliom^ 
has  47  medical  officers  of  health,  or,  on  an  average,  one  to  6^500; 
or,  deducting  the  population  of  Woolwich,  which  has  no  health 
officer,  one  to  every  63,630  inhabitants.  According  to  the  Be- 
gistrar-General's  statement  of  the  population,  there  is  one  to 
64,638;  or,  excluding  Woolwich,  one  to  63,630.  This  general 
average,  however,  gives  no  idea  of  the  immense  disparity  existing 
between  the  districts  both  in  extent  and  populousness ;  fm  vdule, 
at  the  one  end  of  the  scale,  there  are  three  with  scattered  populauons 
of  4,000,  7,500,  and  10,000  respectively,  there  are  three  at  the 
other  end  with  dense  populations  of  163,000,  191,000,  and  211,000. 
The  number  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  for  tliis  enormous  and  rapidly 
growing  population  is  nominally  100;  in  the  proportion,  after  de- 
ducting Mile  End  and  Woolwich,  from  which  I  have  no  returns,  of 
one  to  29,000  inhabitants.  Nominally,  I  say,  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  the  whole  time  of  one,  and  most  of  the  time  of  eleven 
others,  is  occupied  in  doiug  work  unconnected  with  sanitary 
matters.  If,  then,  we  reckon  these  twelve  as  equivalent  to  five 
efficient  inspectors  of  nuisances  (a  v^ry  liberal  allowance),  we  have 
not  more  than  93  inspectors  for  the  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  78,800  acres  of  area  of  the  metropolitan  district;  or  one  to 
31,300  inhabitants.  But  here,  again,  the  disparity  of  the  diatricta 
is  immense ;  for  while  two  sub-districts,  with  populations  of  4,000 
and  10,000  respectively,  have  each  the  services  of  one  inspector 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer,  St.  JVIarylebone  and  St. 
Pancras,  with  their  widely  extended  areas,  and  with  populationa 
respectively  of  163,000  and  211,000,  have  each  of  them  only  two; 
and  the  services  of  two  half-inspectors  are  available  for  Greenwich 
with  97,000,  and  Shoreditch  with  136,000  inhabitants!    In  aome 
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districts,  viz.,  Sboreditcli  (which  has  declined  to  take  up  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1866),  Streatham  and  Putney,  the  sub-inspectors  engaged  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  under  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council, 
have  been  discharged.  In  Hampstead,  Wandsworth,  Clapham,  and 
Battei*sea,  one  of  the  two  then  engaged  for  each  sub-district  has  been 
retained  for  a  time ;  while,  in  Camberwell  and  in  Chelsea,  the  local 
boards  have  had  the  good  sense  to  retain  the  whole  staff  of 
inspectors,  a  measure  which  is  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  Chelsea,  Dr.  Barclay  informs  me,  the  inhabitants  have  ali'eady 
discovered  that  tho  removal  of  nuisances  by  the  vestry  officials  is 
a  reality,  instead  of  a  sham,  as  has  too  commonly  been  the  case  when 
ordinary  dustmen  have  been  chai'ged  with  its  execution. 

As  regards  the  pei'formance  of  the  work  assigned  to  them,  one 
great  outstanding  fact  stamps  tho  character  and  spirit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Medical  Officers  of  Ilealth.  Their  union — for  most  of  them 
belong  to  it — in  a  society  which  meets  weekly  for  discussion  and 
interchange  of  information  on  all  subjects  of  general  and  present 
interest  to  tho  health  of  the  community,  has  made  them  a  power  in 
tho  State,  of  so  considerable  influence,  that  recalcitrant  vestrymen, 
scandalized  at  the  spectacle  of  tho  servants  presuming  to  take 
counsel  together,  and  to  dictate  to  their  masters,  have  repeatedly 
threatened  them  with  censure  or  dismissal.  It  is  very  plain  that 
these  gentlemen,  who,  in  addition  to  tho  fatigues  of  their  daily  prac- 
tice, thus  voluntarily  undertake  so  serious  an  additional  burden,  in 
the  interest  not  of  themselves  but  of  the  public,  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  tho  work  they  have  in  hand;  and  the  presumption  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
so  far  as  that  depends  on  their  personal  effi)rts,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  exigencies  of  private  practice.  But  the  officer  of  health,  even  if 
unencumbered  with  the  cares  and  distractions  of  an  extensive  and 
laborious  practice,  is  neither  an  Argus  nor  a  Briareus,  with  a  hun- 
dred eyes  to  spy  out  and  a  hundred  hands  to  remove^the  nuisances  of 
his  district.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tho  right 
hand  of  the  officer  of  health,  to  whose  usefulness,  if  he  be  backed  by 
the  local  authority  and  aided  by  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of 
inspectors,  it  would  be  rash  to  set  limits. 

If,  however,  the  local  authorities,  acting  as  if  the  officer  of  health 
were  to  be  his  own  inspector,  decline  to  appoint  more  than  one 
sanitary  inspector  for  districts  containing  30,000,  60,000,  80,000, 
100,000,  120,000,  or  even  136,000  inhabitants;  if,  moreover,  thay 
render  that  one  inspector  independent  of  the  officer  of  health,  or, 
acknowledging  his  partial  responsibility  to  that  gentleman,  so  burden 
him  with  other  duties  that  anything  like  efficient  inspection  of 
nuisances  becomes  an  impossibility — what  is  the  conclusion  we  aro 
forced  to  draw  ?  Plainly,  that,  whoever  may  be  in  earnest  about  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  such 
local  authorities  are  not  so.  I  cannot  better  exhibit  the  full  force 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  table  as  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  inspection  to  which  many  of  the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy 
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districts  of  the  metropolis  are  uow  subjected,  than  by  quoting  the 
following  very  instructive  passage  from  Mr.  Rendle's  paper  on  "  Fever 
in  London :  its  Social  and  Sanitary  Lessons." 

'<  In  the  next  parish  to  mine  are  8,603  farmed  houses,  and  but 
one  inspector.  In  May,  1865,  according  to  a  return  I  have,  the  City 
of  London,  St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Lambeth,  Islington,  bad  each 
but  two  inspectors  ;  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  only  one.  Of  coarse 
it  is  impossible  to  do  the  work,  and  get  rid  of  the  fever-producing 
causes  in  this  way.  1  have  vestry  lists  of  cases  for  sanitary  improvo- 
ment.  With  one  inspector,  who  gave  part  of  his  time  to  sanitary 
work,  average  of  two  lists  of  places  requiring  work  to  bo  done,  31. 
After  the  appointment  of  one  additional  inspector,  average  of  two 
lists,  315  cases.  Lambeth  is  now  seriously  debating  on  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  two  additional  inspectors  ;  so  is  St.  Pancras." 

It  appeal's,  from  the  returns  furnished  to  me,  that  the  "  serious 
debates  "  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Rendle  have  issued  in  the  appointment  of 
one  more  inspector  for  Lambeth,  which  has  now  three  to  its  176,000 
inhabitants,  while  St.  Pancras,  with  its  211,000,  and  St.  Marylebone, 
with  163,000,  have  still  only  two  a-piece.  In  Islington,  however, 
on  the  earnest  representation  of  my  friend  and  former  colleague,  Dr. 
Edward  Ballard,  the  able  and  energetic  officer  of  health  for  that 
district,  two  have  lately  been  added.  In  London  proper,  including 
"  East  London,  West  London,  and  London  City,"  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General's  Summary,  there  are  eight,  of  whom  five  look  after  the 
town  districts,  and  one  takes  charge  of  the  shipping,  while  two  aro 
set  apart  for  the  inspection  of  meat,  slaughter-houses,  and  common 
lodgings,  the  whole  stuff  being  entirely  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  so  accompli^lied  a  chief  as  Dr.  Letheby.  Whitechapel 
is  also  provided  with  four  inspectors,  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Liddle.  Bethnal  Green,  Bow,  Hackney,  Lime- 
house,  Poplar,  St.  Giles  and  St.  George's,  Bloorasbury,  and  St.  James's 
Westminster,  hifv'c  each  three,  though  in  Limehouse  they  are 
burdened  with  many  other  duties,  and  in  several  other  districts 
their  time  is  chiefly  occupied  about  the  streets  and  roads.  Of  Cara- 
berwell,  with  its  four,  and  ClieUea  with  its  seven  inspectors,  I  have 
already  spoken.  Tlie  latter  is,  in  this  respect,  the  model  district  of 
the  metropolis,  for  while  some  of  the  outlying  .-ub-districts,  with 
extensive  areas  and  rapidly  growing  populations,  have  one  inspector 
to  from  4,000  to  9,000  inhabitants,  it  alone  has  one  inspector  to 
every  9,000  of  its  population.  With  such  a  staff  it  is  not  wonderful, 
as  Dr.  Barclay  expresses  it,  that  nuisances  are  not  only  inspected  but 
removed ;  while  Mr.  Rendlc's  exi)erience  shows  that  with  one — or  a 
part  of  one — inspector  to  a  population  of  oo,000,  the  apparent 
freedom  from  nuisances  arises  from  their  not  being  looked  for.  Tho 
excellent  practical  result  of  this  policy  in  whitening  the  outside  of 
the  sepulchre,  while  the  "  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness" 
are  festering  within,  is  well  understood  and  acted  on  throughout  tho 
country.  It  is,  I  am  informed  on  unquestionable  authority,  a  common 
, practice  for  local  authorities    thioughout    England   to  appoint   a 
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relieving  officer  inspector  of  nuisances  for  an  extensive  district — ^his 
duties  as  a  poor-law  official  being  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
whole  time — and  to  give  him  a  few  pounds  at  Christmas,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  important  services  in  hiding  from  the  public  gaze 
those  evils  against  which  ho  is  supposed  to  wage  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation. I  have  already  hinted  that  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
devices  for  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  officer  of  health  is  to 
make  the  sanitary  inspector  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  independent  of 
his  control.  I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  districts  or  6ub-disti*icts  of  the  metropolitan  area,  this 
most  faulty  arrangement  prevails.  When  such  are  the  relations 
between  them,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  inspector  whether  he  shall 
co-operate  heartily  with  the  health  officer,  or  treat  his  wishes  and 
suggestions  with  systematic  neglect.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
system  more  likely  to  produce  a  dead  lock  in  the  working  of  the 
sanitary  machinery  than  this. 

I  very  much  regret  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  full  return 
from  that  district,  I  am  unable  to  complete  this  valuable  and  sugges- 
tive table  by  filling  in  the  number  'of  inspectors  employed  in  the 
extensive  and  densely  populated  parish  of  Mile  End  Old  Town. 
Woolwich,  it  appeal's  from  the  Registrar-General's  summary,  is  still 
without  an  officer  of  health.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  sani- 
tary concerns  of  its  47,363  inhabitstnts  are  still  in  a  double  sense 
overlooked  by  a  single  officer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  once  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  nuisances. 

Before  dismissing  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  metropolitan 
district  I  must  offisr  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  salaries  pud 
to  the  medical  officers  of  health.  These  vary  from  £50  to  £600. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  record,  that  not  less  than  eight  out  of 
forty-seven  able  and  highly  educated  gentlemen  receive  £50  of 
annual  salary  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  highest  sanitary  office 
under  the  local  boards  of  this  great  metropolis  !  The  salary  of  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  that  cf  another  in  a  neighbouring  district, 
were  originally  £75,  but  were  reduced  to  £50.  The  former  is  still 
on  the  reduced  allowance,  while  the  latter  has  been  lately  reinstated 
in  his  original  salary.  Yet  another,  with  the  oversight  of  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  spread  over  an  area  of  about  5,000  acres,  receives 
seventy  guineas  (£73  105.)  for  a  year's  labours.  So  that  ten  out  of 
the  forty-seven  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metropolitan  district 
are  at  this  moment  in  receipt  of  salaries  at  and  under  £75  per 
annum  !  The  grand  total  expended  annually  on  officers  of  health  in 
this  vast  capital,  with  property  assessed  at  an  annual  value  of  above 
fifteen  and  a  quarter  millions,  is  under  £8,000.  The  average  salary 
of  the  whole  forty-seven  is  £168  16s.  But  deducting  six  who  re- 
ceive from  £;500  to  £600,  and  whose  united  salaries  amount  to 
£2,250,  the  average  annual  remuneration  of  the  remainiiig  forty-one 
is  exactly  £139  16s.  Id.  In  Bethnal  Green  and  St.  Marti n's-in-the- 
Fields,  sums  of  £150  and  £105  respectively  have  been  voted  to  the 
officers  of  health  for  their  valuable  services  during  the  late  epidemic 
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of  cholera;  but  a  proposal  recently  made  to  vote  £100  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lord,  for  his  labours  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
Hampatead  was  negatived. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  salary  of  the  officer  of  health  that  is  depen- 
dent on  the  good  willy  or  the  whim,  of  the  local  board.  He  lioUa  his 
office  during  their  good  pleasure,  and  the  very  effideney  with  wUeh 
he  performs  his  duties  may  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyos  of  a 
majori^  of  his  masters.  His  statements  of  ftct  may  touch  the 
interests  of  some,  his  suggestions  of  remedies  may  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  others,  his  unwelcome  enunciations  of  great  prindplea 
may  create  a  general  commotion ;  and  if  the  soundness  of  his  position 
cannot  bo  assailed  by  reasoning,  passion  may  suggest— as  it  has  be- 
fore now  suggested — a  reduction  of  salary,  or  a  threat  of  dismiaaal, 
as  likely  to  bring  the  ofiender  to  his  senses.  Even  when  no  sueh 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  temper  are  made,  the  simple  plan  is  to  let 
the  report  and  suggestions  of  the  health  officer  lie  unheeded  on  the 
table.  It  would  be  curious  and  instructive  to  know  how  often  the 
valuable  results  of  long  and  laborious  inquiries  have  thus  been 
quietly  shelved,  to  the  detrlmeflt  of  the  public,  and  in  defiance  of 
tiie  intentions  of  the  legislature.  I  am  well  awaro  that  in  some— 
perhaps  not  a  few — instances,  a  very  different  spirit  prevaUa,  and 
the  local  authority  gives  a  hearty  support  to  its  officer  of  health. 
But  the  undoubted  &t  that  it  is  often  otherwise  proves  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  change  of  measures,  if  our  sanitary  progress  is  not  to 
be  indefinitely  checked  by  the  passive  resistance  of  ignoranee  and 
unreasoning  prejudice.  What  these  measures  are  I  defer  pointing 
out,  until  I  shall  have  given  a  summary  of  the  evidence  I  have  re- 
ceived from  many  large  towns  in  England,  and  from  a  few  in  Scot- 
laud  and  in  Wales. 

I  have  received  returns  from  59  towns,  with  populations  varying 
from  8,000  to  483,000,  seven  only  having  less  than  20,000,  and 
thirty-one  haviug  from  40,000  to  483,000  inhabitants.  Indeed  four- 
teen of  the  latter  group  have  above  100,000,  aud  two  more  respec- 
tively 97,800  and  96,800  inhabitants.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these 
figures,  that,  though  many  towns  from  wliich  I  could  have  wished  to 
obtain  information  do  not  appear  in  my  tables,  thoie  which  are  con- 
tained in  them  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  and  give  a  fair  representation  of  our  actual  sanitary 
condition.  Of  the  entire  number  51  are  in  England,  four  in  Scotland, 
and  four  in  Wales.  The  best  guarantee  I  can  give  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  ray  information  is  to  record  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  furnished  it. 

lown.  Reporter, 

Aberdare -Mr.  David  Davies,  0.  H. 

Aberdeen Dr.  Ogston. 

Bath.  • Dr.  R.  W.  Falconer.* 

Birkenhead Mr.  C.  G.  Mott,  chairman  of  Health  Committee, 

and  Dr.  M.  K.  Bobinson,  late  O,  H« 
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Town. 
Birmingham . 

Bradford. 

Brighton.      .     . 
Bristol  and  Clifton, 


Cambridge. 
Canterbury 
Cardiflf  . 
Carlisle.  . 
Cheltenham 
Chester  . 
Chichester. 
Derby  .  . 
Devonport 
Doncaster 
Dundee.  . 
Edinburgh 

Exeter 
Gateshead. 

Glasgow  . 
Gloucester 
Greenock  . 
Grimsby  . 
Halifax  . 
Hastings  and  St, 

on -Sea 
Hereford  . 
Hull.   .    . 
King's  Lynn 
Leeds   .    . 
Leicester  . 
Lincoln.  .    , 
Liverpool 
Maidstone 
^fancbester 


Merther  Tydfil  .    .    . 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Newport  (Monmouth) 
Northampton 
Norwich    . 
Nottingham 
Oxford .    . 
Pai.ilcy     . 

Plymouth . 
Portsmouth 
Ke&ding    . 

Rill  ford      . 
Sheffield    . 
Shewsbury 
Southampton 
South  Shields 


Jieporter. 
,  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  Borough  Analyst,  through  Mr. 

Watkin  Williams. 
.  Clerk  of  Board  of  Guardians,  through  Mr.  Wm. 
Dunlop. 
Mr.  J.  Cordy  Burrows.* 

Mr.  David  Davies,  O.  H.,  through  Dr.  Heniy 
Marshall. 
,  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham. 
,  Dr.  AlfVed  Loch^e. 
Dr.  H.J.  Paine,  O.H. 
Wm.  B.  Page,  through  Dr.  Goodfellow. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Rumsey  and  Dr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  John  D.  Weaver. 
Dr.  Tyacke. 
Dr.  Wm.  Ogle. 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Swain 
.  Mr.  Francis  C.  Fairbank,  0.  H. 
Dr.  Robert  Cocks. 
Dr.   Littlojohn,  O.  H.,  through  Dr.  Warburton 

Begbic. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Delagarde. 

Dr.  Wm.  Robinson,  O.  H.   through  Dr.   G.  H. 
Philipson. 
,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Gairdner,  O.  H. 
Dr.  Washbourn. 

Dr.Wm.  J.  Marshall,  through  Rev.  John  McFarlan 
Mr.  U.  M.  Leppington.* 
Thi-ough  Mr.  W.  Dunlop,  of  Bradford. 
Leonard's-  Dr.  Blaklston,  F.R.S. 


Mr,  C.  Lingen. 

Dr.  Henry  Munroe. 

Dr.  John  Lowe. 
.  Dr.  M.  K.  Robinson,  O.  H.,  late  of  Birkenhead. 

Dr.  John  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Moore,  O.  H.  . 

Clerk  of  "Local  Board,  through  Mr.  R.  S.Harvey. 
.  Dr.  W.  S.  Trench,  O.  H. 

Dr.  John  W.  Woodfall,  J.P. 
,  Sanitary  Association,*  through  Mr.  Arthur  Ran- 
Bomc. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dyke,  O.  IL 
.  Dr.  G.  H.  Philipson,  and  clerk  of  Public  Health 
Committee. 

Dr.  Benj.  Davies,  O.  H. 

Dr.  John  M.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cadge 

Dr.  Tindal  Robertson. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Acland.  F.R.S. 

Dr.    Richmond,     O.    H.,    through     Dr.    Wm. 
McKechnie. 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ecclcs. 

Mr.  H.  Burford  Norman. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Walford,  O.  IL,  through  Mr.  George 

May,  Jun. 
,  Sanitary  Association,  through  Mr.  Ransome. 

Dr.  John  Charles  Hall. 

Dr.  Stvrap. 

Dr.  W'iblin. 

Mr.  Leonard  Armstrong,  through  Dr.  Philipson. 
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TawH.  Jtfparter. 

Stafford Dr.  Henrj  Day. 

Sunderland Dr.  Tdd,  O.  fi,,  tliroogli  Dr.  Fhilipaon. 

^^^nemontti Mr.  Proetaar.  chairman  of  Sanitaiy  Commliirioiwff% 

tbronflb  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow. 

WoWarliampton Mr.  £.  J.  Hayes,  Town  Clerk. 

Wordiester Mr.  H.  W.  Garden. 

York Mr.  W.  D,  Husband.* 

Of  the  fifty-nine  towns  here  enumerated  eighteen  only  have  regu- 
larly appointed  and  pennanent  officers  of  health.  In  five  others  appointr 
ments  have  lately  been  made  under  pressure,  but  only  for  perioda  of 
two  or  three  months,  and  with  temporary  salaries  attached  to  them. 
I  place  these  towns,  as  giving  no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of 
their  present  arrangements,  in  a  separate  group  (A.  Table  II.)  Group 
B  again  represents  tiiose  local  authoiities  who  have,  some  of  them 
many  years  ago,  others  very  recently,  **  put  their  hands  to  the  plough 
and  are  not  looking  back."  A  glance  at  the  column  which  tells  when 
tlie  office  was  instituted  is  in  itself  very  instructive.  Of  the  twen^- 
threo  towns  included  in  both  groups,  nine  had  officers  of  health  before 
the  commencement  of  18G4,  while  in  eight  of  the  remaining  fourteen 
they  were  first  appointed  between  April  and  August,  18GG.  So  true 
is  it  that  great  epidemics  are  epochs  of  sanitary  development,  the 
threatened  visitation  of  choleia  having  been  the  efficient  cause  of 
almost  all  of  the  recent  appointments.  But  in  some  of  these  towns 
the  development  is  marked  apparently  by  a  hesitation  which  bodes 
ill  for  the  permanency  of  the  recent  reform,  and  ceiiainly  by  a  notable 
amount  of  caution  and  Ihrif  tincss — virtues  which  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  their  favourite  abode  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  but 
which  seem  to  fiourish  well  in  some  parts  of  England .  For  instance, 
Lincoln,  Maidstone,  and  Oxford,  nioved  solely  by  the  fear  of  a  visit 
of  the  cholera,  have  each  appointed  an  officer  of  health  for  three 
months  ;  Maidstone,  as  'if  to  remind  him  that  he  is  a  tenant-at-will, 
at  a  salary  of  lOs.  Gd.  a  day,  Oxford  at  fifty  guineas  for  three  months' 
service,  while  Wolverhampton,  more  openhanded,  rewards  two  months' 
hard  labour  with  £50.  Lincoln  and  Reading,  on  the  other  hand, 
canuily  decline  to  commit  themselves  by  fixing  any  salary  at  all.  The 
meaning  whereof  might  be  interpreted  in  all  these  cases  to  be,  that  the 
departure  of  the  cholera  will  be  the  signal  for  a  retrogade  movement, 
and  a  contented  subsidence  into  their  foimer  blindfold  security — and 
dirt.  But  Dr.  Acland  writes  to  me  words  of  good  and  hopeful 
augury  concerning  Oxford.  After  mentioning  various  evils  which 
call  loudly  for  redress,  e.g,  the  deficient  drainage,  the  pollution  of 
rivers  by  sewage,  and  the  insufficient  water  supply,  he  proceeds:— 


*  These  four  gentlemen,  eminent  in  their  profeBsIon,  have  all  held  the  office  of 
Mayor  in  their  respective  towns,  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant. 
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'^  But  all  these  and  many  other  evils,  such  as  whole  streets  with  cess- 
pools and  wells  adjoining,  will  now  be  abated.  After  many  years' 
battling,  public  opinion  is  aroused,  and  the  Sanitaiy  Act  has  come 
just  in  time  to  clench  its  decisions.  The  Local  Board  has  been  this 
summer  very  active.  Disinfectants  have  been  largely  applied  in  all 
directions  during  this  summer  by  the  medical  officer  Dr.  Child, 
under  the  advice  of  Professor  Rolleston.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that 
in  a  few  years,  with  the  help  of  the  Sanitary  Act  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  university  and  the  city,  all  tliat  is  to  be  desired  will 
be  effected.  But  it  has  been  a  tardy  process  here  as  elsewhere." 
All  honour  to  those — foremost  among  them  Drs.  Acland  and  Rolleston 
— who  have  fought  the  long  battle.  Let  us  hope  that  the  tardy  victory 
is  near,  but  act  as  if  it  were  still  far  distant.  So  likewise  in  regard 
to  Wolverhampton,  respecting  which  I  have  received  full  and 
interesting  details  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Hayes,  the  able  and  judicious 
town  clerk,  to  wh6ra,  if  only  he  were  armed  with  despotic  powers, 
one  would  gladly  see  entrusted  the  sanitary  organization  of  the  chief 
town  of  *'  the  black  country."  Nowhere  are  the  defects  of  our  health 
laws  more  clearly  or  succinctly  pointed  out  than  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  dated  15th  Sept.,  1865,  nnd  printed  nearly  entire  by 
Mr.  Hole  in  the  appendix  to  his  work.*  And  with  a  view  to  tho 
removal  of  the  nuisances  which  abound  in  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
adoption  of  comprehensive  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  a  searching 
inquiry  is  about  to  be  instituted  (6th  Oct.,  1866),  **  through  the  aid  of 
a  staff  of  gentlemen  visitors,  in  order  to  procure  a  *  sanitary  house- 
to-house  return '  upon  the  important  questions  of  overcrowding, 
water-supply,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  other  matters."  The 
schedule  printed  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  is  so  complete  and  so  in- 
structive a  document,  that  I  would  fain  avail  myself  of  the  per- 
mission spontaneously  given  me  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and  reprint  it  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  elsewhere  are  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
health  and  wellbeing  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Birmingham,  for  a 
copy  of  tho  Birmingham  Daily  Post  (June  21,  1866),  which  contains 
a  most  valuable  and  striking  article  on  the  death-rate  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  black  country,  and  enables  me  to  add  some  informa- 
tion, which  I  had  almost  despaired  of  obtaining,  regarding  their 
sanitary  condition.  If  this,  the  ninth  of  the  seiies,  be  a  sample  of 
the  other  articles,  I  would  earnestly  suggest  their  publication  in  a 
separate  form,  as  an  important  contnbution  to  our  public  health 
literature.  **  Here,"  writes  the  reporter,  **  is  the  average  death-rate 
of  the  several  towns  named,  for  the  years  1851-60,  with  their  mean 
population  and  gross  mortality."  I  add  another  column,  showing 
which  of  them  have,  and  which  have  not,  officers  of  health. 


"  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes,  pp.  190, 195.' 
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'       Offlcerof 
'       Health? 

PopnlAtion. 

DeaUii. 

TenYMHi' 

averagt  Death- 

rat«  per  1,000 

Uring. 

Wolverhampton 

Dudley 

WestBromwich  

Tipton  

Walsall    

Bilston 

WillenhaU  

Wednesburv    

Yes. 

No. 

No. 
Yes.    . 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

52,442 
41,468 
88,193 
26,871 
25,804 
28,945 
21,299 
18,124 
15,118 
12,100 

16,195 
10,999 
10,421 
7,183 
6,713 
7,311 
5,668 
4,628 
4,091 
8,072 

80-88 
2652 
27-28 
26-78 
26-01 
80-58 
26-58 
25  58 

Oldbury 

Darlaston    

27-06 
80-84 

England  and  Wales 22-24 

Birmingham    24*90 

These  ten  Towns 27*74 


One  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to  this  table.  There  was  no 
officer  of  liealth  in  Wolverlianipton  when  this  account  of  these 
towns  was  published  ;  and  here  is  the  report  of  Oldbury  : — "  It  is  in 
a  filthy  condition — has  no  sewerage,  keeps  pigs,  hugs  a  pestilential 
brook,  and  empties  its  privies  into  public  places.  It  has  a  medical 
officer  of  healthy  whom  it  is  trying^  after  a  nine  months'  trial,  to  get 
rid  of'^  West  IJromwich  "  has  a  bad  supply  of  water,  has  not  yet 
banished  pigs ;  and  it  buries  its  dead  in  the  centre  of  the  town .'" 
Bilston,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  cholera,  both  in  1832  and  1849, 
has  now  a  deatii-rato  "  within  a  fraction  as  large  as  that  of  Wolver- 
hampton, exceeding  West  Bromwi:  li  by  three,  Dudley  by  four,  and 
all  England  by  eight.  Its  lower  quarters  reek  with  abomiuations." 
"Tipton  is  the  model  town  of  the  Black  Country.  It  is  naturally  the 
worst  situated  for  health  in  the  whole  district.  Y'et  its  death-rate 
exceeds  Dudley  only  by  a  few  hundredths.  The  reason  is  that  it  has 
a  complete  system  of  deep  sewerage  and  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  is  wonderfully  well  looked  after  sanitarily."  As  regards  the 
populations,  again,  the  numbers,  it  will  be  seen,  vary  very  remarkably 
in  the  different  tables.  Thus,  in  Table  II,  group  B,  the  population 
of  Wolverhampton  is  stated,  according  to  the  Municipal  Corporations' 
Directory,  at  63,985  in  1866  ;  whereas  it  is  stated  by  the  Birmingham 
reporter  as  52,442;  and  in  the  table  from  the  General  Register 
Office  (Table  IV.)  as  126,902.  This  last,  as  explained  in  the  Daily 
Post,  "deals  only  with  registrars*  districts."  What  appears  as 
Wolverhampton  includes — besides  the  town  of  Wolverhampton — 
Bilston,  WillenhaU,  Wombourn,  Kinfare,  and  Tettenhall;  in- 
cluding, doubtless,  **a  larger  proportion  of  healthily  than  of  un- 
healthily-housed population.'*    It  appears,  however,  from  the  small 
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death-rate  for  the  five  years  1860-65,  in  the  Somerset  House 
Table,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  during  that  period 
orer  the  whole  registration  district,  though,  in  the  absence  of  the 
returns  from  the  sub-districts,  we  cannot  tell  where  that  improvement 
has  been  gi'eatest. 

This  writer's  summary  of  results  gives  in  few  words  a  striking 
picture  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  important  cluster  of  towns. 
"  But  taking  the  Birmingham  average  (24*90)  for  the  black  countiy 
towns,  and  adding  the  three  lives  already  arrived  at,"  (  by  allowing 
a  larger  mortality  for  the  much  larger  population  of  Birmingham,) 
*^  it  would  appear  that  ten  persons  in  every  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns,  die  from  preventable  causes.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  only  three  of  them  (including 
Walsall)  have  any  system  of  sewerage:  that  only  a  like  number 
have  a  medical  officer  of  health ;  that  only  one  (Tipton)  has  both ;  and 
that  as  to  one  of  those  which  have  a  system  of  sewerage  (Bilston), 
the  town  is  shamefully  neglected.  It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to 
contemplate  that,  while  the  black  country  towns*  are  on  the  whole 
healthily  situated,  and  while  their  trades  are  not  in  the  main  inju- 
rious to  health,  their  death-rato  should  still  furnish  something  like 
Jive  per  thousand  to  swell  the  general  rate  of  the  rural  districts, 
which  stand  at  something  like  18."  Dr.  Julian  Hunter  mentions,* 
as  an  indication  of  good  intentions,  that  *^  the  byelaws  of  Dudley 
provide  for  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  health,  should  one  be  ap- 
pointed," and  that  ^'  the  duties  are  described  at  considerable  length." 
Of  Swansea  also  he  reports  (p.  189)  that^  ^^they  had  formerly  the 
services  of  an  officer  of  health,  but  on  his  resignation  somo  years 
ago,  the  appointment  was  not  filled  up.  The  services  of  this  officer 
were  much  valued,  and  regret  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  the  office  had  been  abolished."  f 

The  aggregate  yearly  amount  expended  in  payment  of  medical 
officers  of  health  by  the  18  towns  in  group  B.,  with  their  2,057,5C1 
inhabitants  is  £8,612  128.  giving  an  avei*age  salary  of  £190  2s.  9d. 
But^  as  £2,350— or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount — is  made 
up  of  the  salaries  of  four  of  the  nineteen,  there  remains  to  be  divided 
among  the  other  fifteen  £1,262  128.  which  gives  an  average  of 
£83  38.  3d.!  Or  if  we  deduct  £2,750,  which  represents  the  salaries 
of  six  of  the  nineteen,   the  remaining  thirteen  have  a  miserable 


♦  Eighth  Report,  Ac,  p.  181. 

t  In  anBWtr  to  inquiries  recently  made,  (April  1867),  1  find  that  Oxford, 
Heading,  and  Wolvorhampton  have  all  discharged  their  olBcers  of  health ;  Maid- 
stone, I  believe,  has  done  likewise :  Lincoln  alone  retains  her  medical  adviser, 
bat  without  a  fixed  salary,  preferring  to  ])ay  him  by  the  job,  or  as  they  more 
euphoniously  put  it,  according  to  work  done  by  him !  So  then  we  have  medical 
officers  of  health  in  19  out  of  69,  or,  if  we  add  the  other  nine  black  country 
towns,  in  22  out  of  68  large  towns  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  I  find  also 
that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  gentleman  who  undertook  the  organization  of  a 
8ta£f  of  visitors,  the  house  to  house  visitation  in  Wolverhampton  has  been 
dclayedi  though  not  abandoned* 
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residuum  of  £862  128.  to  be  divided  among  them,  giving  to  each  an 
average  salary  of  £Gd  Ids.  8d.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for 
the  variations  are  much  greater  than  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  good  town  of  Aberdare  is  not  ashamed  to  offer 
twelve  guineas  annually,  which  means  five  shillings  a  week,  or  eight 
pence  halfpenny  a  day,  for  looking  after  the  health  of  35,000  inhabi- 
tants. Nor  does  Paisley  blush  to  give  £20,  or  seven  shillings  and 
eight  pence  of  weekly  pay,  for  attending  to  the  sanitary  interests  of 
48,000.  On  the  other  hand,  Liverpool  has  shown  that  it  appreciates 
and  knows  how  to  reward  ability  of  the  highest  order  by  lately 
increasing  Dr.  Trench's  salary  from  £750  to  £1000  per  annum. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  of  these  masters  is  the  more 
exacting.  Most  likely,  judging  from  ordinary  experience,  those  who 
reward  their  faithful  servants  with  half  the  pay  of  a  common  day- 
labourer.  Alongside  of  these  beggarly  allowances,  let  me  place  the 
following  extracts  as  to  <^  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  officers 
of  health,"  from  the  <*  Instructional  Minute  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health,"  dated  December  20th,  1855  :— 

'^  He  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  natural  and  acquired 
features  of  the  place,  with  the  social  and  previous  sanitary  state  of 
its  population,  and  with  all  its  existing  provisions  for  health ; — 
viz.,  with  the  levels,  inclinations,  soil,  wells,  and  watersprings  of  the 
district ;  with  its  meteorological  peculiarities  ;  with  the  distribation 
of  its  buildings  and  open  spaces,  paved  or  unpaved,  of  its  burial 
grounds  and  lay  stalls ;  with  the  plan  of  its  drains,  sewers,  and  water- 
supply;  with  the  nature  of  its  manufacturing  and  other  industrial 
establishments ;  with  the  house-accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  bathing  and  washing  ;  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  with  the  regulations 
in  force  for  lodging-bouses  and  slaughtering-places,  for  the  cleansing 
of  public  ways  and  markets,  and  for  the  removal  of  domestic  refuse. 
*  *  ♦  He  will  invite  communications  relating  to  the  sanitary  wants 
of  the  district^  ♦  *  *  ^^^  ^\^q  \^^^^  means  in  his  power  to  become 
acquainted  from  week  to  week,  and,  in  times  of  severe  disease,  from 
day  to  day,  with  the  deaths  and  sicknesses  in  his  district;  and  he 
will  inquire  to  what  extent  they  have  depended  on  removable  causes. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  officers  as  the  Local  Board  may  empower 
him  to  direct  and  superintend,  he  will  without  intermission  see  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  his  district ;  ♦  *  ♦  inquire  as  to  the  cleanly, 
wholesome,  and  weatherproof  condition  of  houses ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  examine 
from  time  to  time  the  drinking-waters  of  the  place,  and  observe 
whether  provisions  are  offered  for  sale  in  any  damaged  and  adulter- 
ated state  that  is  hurtful  or  illegal.  He  will  occasionally  visit  all 
burial-places,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  will  habitually  observe  the  slaughtering- 
houses  of  the  district,  and  other  industrial  establishments  which  arc 
liable  to  emit  offensive  (especially  animal)  cflluvia.  He  will  report 
to  the  Local  Board  weekly,  annually,  and  at  such  intervening  times 
as  may  require  it." 

"  For  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties,  special  qualificatious 
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in  science  are  required.  These  lie  in  pathology,  including  vital  statis- 
tics, and  in  chemistry,  with  natural  philosophy  : — 

"  in  pathology,  because  this  science  implies  an  exact  study  of  the 
causes  of  disease  in  their  relation  to  the  living  body, — ^a  study  of  what 
they  are,  and  how  they  act,  and  why  they  seem  to  vary  in  operation  : 

"  in  vital  statistics  (properly  a  section  of  pathology),  because,  by 
analysing  the  composition  of  various  death-rates,  and  by  learning 
how  the  pressure  of  particular  diseases  differs  under  different  circum- 
stances of  climate,  season,  dwelling,  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  defiDite 
standards  of  comparison  are  gained,  without  which  the  officer  of 
health  could  not  estimate  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  the 
population  under  his  charge : 

'*  in  chemistry  (including  the  power  of  microscopical  observation) 
because  without  such  aid  there  can  be  no  accurate  judgment  as  to 
impurities  of  air  and  water,  dangerous  impregnations  of  soil,  or 
poisonous  admixtures  in  food  ♦    ♦    ♦ : 

**  in  natural  philosophy^  because  many  nuisances  are  traced,  and 
many  questions  as  to  ventilation  and  over-crowding  are  answered  by 
Its  laws ;  further,  because  by  its  aid  the  officer  of  health  studies  the 
atmospheric  changes,  and  learns  the  climate  of  his  district — ^im- 
portant steps  in  proceeding  to  speak  of  its  diseases;  and  finally, 
because  natural  philosophy  in  conjunction  with  chemistry  renders  him 
competent  to  report  on  many  manufacturing  processes  alleged  to  be 
hurtful  to  health,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  means  as  are  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  evils  ascribed  to  them." 

And  all  these  accomplishments — embracing  more  than  half  the 
circle  of  the  sciences — for  five  shillings,  or  seven-and-eightpence  a- 
week !  "  Admirable  Crichtons,"  it  would  seem,  are  to  be  had  cheap 
nowadays.  But  Aberdare  and  Paisley  at  all  events  allow  their 
officers  of  health  to  engage  in  private  practice,  and,  by  the  salaries 
which  they  give  them,  virtually  tell  them  that  their  sanitary  duties 
need  not  occupy  more  than  a  fraction  of  their  time.  It  is  not  always 
thus — ^witness  Southampton.  The  story  of  the  sanitary  achieve- 
ments of  this  prosperous  and  rapidly-growing  seaport  is  far  too 
instructive  to  be  dismissed  with  a  passing  allusion.  Southampton 
was  one  of  the  first  (having  been  anticipated  only  by  Liverpool 
and  Leicester)  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health — the  office 
having  been  instituted  in  1850,  when  that  admirable  and  much 
enduring  public  servant,  Mr,  Francis  Cooper,  was  chosen  as 
officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspector  (the  latter  being  the  genteel 
designation  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances),  with  the  modest  yearly 
salary  of  £150.  Most  likely  he  would  not  have  undertaken  such 
laborious  duties  for  so  inadequate  a  remuneration,  had  ho  not  been 
permitted  to  devote  to  private  practice  the  remnants  of  time  that 
were  not  absorbed  by  official  engagements.  If  so,  he  was  not  long 
of  discovering  how  incompatible  with  private  practice  was  the  fear- 
less denunciation  of  abominations,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  some 
of  his  employers  in  the  Town  Council  had  a  vested  interest ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  ruin  of  his  practice,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
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improved  by  a  judicious  reticence,  he  found  how  expensive  it  is  to 
keep  a  conscience.  And  if  at  the  outset,  he  expected  that  a  zealous 
discharge  of  his  duties  would  soon  secure  for  him  an  increase  of  salary, 
he  must  have  been  cruelly  disappointed,  for  it  was  not  till  he  had  toiled 
for  thirteen  years,  that  his  salary  was  raised  to  £200.  In  the  autumn 
of  1865,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Southampton  was  visited  with  ^^an 
outbreak  of  cholera,  and  "  I  quote  Dr.  Wiblin's  words,  "  poor  Cooper's 
great  energies  were  taxed  beyond  endurance.  He  was  called  to  every 
form  of  nuisance  that  existed  in  the  town  ;  he  had  to  appear  before 
magistrates  to  give  evidence  to  prove  that  stinks  and  abominations 
did  actually  prevail,  although  neither  ho  nor  they  could  remove  the 
most  formidable  and  pestiferous  privy  abominations  which  abound 
here.  Borne  down  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  and  the  want  of 
support  in  carrying  them  out,"  he  quickly  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
the  pestilence,  the  further  spread  of  which  he  was  resolutely  striving 
to  prevent.  A  clear  official  homicide ;  after  perpetrating  which  the 
Council  met  and  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence,  which  was  duly 
forwarded  to  his  bereaved  and  sorrowing  family.  I  have  not  called 
it  a  murder,  for  it  was  done  in  ignorance  and  not  with  intent  to  kill ; 
but  the  ignorance  was  such  as  should  be  accounted  criminal ;  and  the 
heartless  treatment  that  led  to  the  untimely  death  of  so  valuable  a 
public  officer  not  only  verifies  the  maxim  that  "corporate  bodies 
have  no  conscience,"  but  shows  most  strikingly  the  need  of  an  efficient 
check  on  the  wrongheadcdness  and  parsimony  of  local  authorities. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  Dr.  Julian  Hunter's  report  on  South- 
ampton •  addresses  itself  to  us  like  a  voice  from  Francis  Cooper's 
grave,  and  embodies  the  matured  experience  of  a  man  who  was 
worried  to  death  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an 
underi)aid  and  thankless  office.  *'  The  inconvenience,"  writes  Dr.  H., 
**of  combining  the  prosecution  of  nuisances  with  private  medical 
practice,  as  indeed  with  any  private  business  at  all,  was  almost  daily 
apparent,  and  Mr.  Cooper  thought  better  results  would  be  got  by  a 
combination  of  towns  to  support  a  medical  ofhcer  who  should  have 
no  other  engagement,  and  who  would  be  entirely  free  from  local  in- 
fluences."   How  was  the  lesson  improved  by  the  Town  Council? 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  not  only  were  the  Sanitary 
Committee  unbounded  in  their  liberality,  and  profuse  in  their  expen- 
diture, both  on  the  medical  attendants  and  on  those  smitten  witli  the 
pestilence,  but  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Emanuel)  and  Mr.  Alderman  Stebbing 
were  unwearied  in  their  personol  eflfbrts,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
during  ^ixteen  or  seventeen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  administering 
to  the  wjints  and  comforts  of  the  sick,  and  solacing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  si:flering  districts.  Then  came  (he  question  of  oppointing 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Cooi)cr.  It  was  resolved  to  separate  the  offices  of 
Ofiiccr  of  Health  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  to  advertise  for  a 
gentleman  to  fill  the  first  office,  who  should  be  debari'ed  from  private 
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practice,  and  receive  tlie  annual  salary  of  £150 !  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  the  post  has  been  accepted  on  these  terms  by  a  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  is  thoroughly  up  to  hiJ9 
work,  and  discharges  his  duties  (his  detractors  themselves  being 
witnesses)  with  singular  ability.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  in  studied 
and  bitter  mockery  of  the  medical  and  other  learned  professions, 
the  council  appointed,  as  inspector  of  nuisances,  with  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year,  <*a  man  without  education  or  any  special  qualification, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  officer  of  health."  If  Dr.  MacGormack 
has  no  respect  for  himself  and  for  the  profession  to  which  hejpelongs, 
if  he  courts  a  repetition  of  JheNjpsults  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Town  Council,  anth^l^e  covets  the  melancholy  fate  of 
his  lamented  predecessor,  he  will  retain,  on  its  present  footing,  the 
menial  office  he  has  so  injudiciously  accepted.  Let  us  note,  however, 
that  the  mortality  of  Southampton  (see  Table  iy.)»  which  had  in- 
creased from  23  to  24  per  1,000  between  1850  and  1861,  has  declined 
to  21  per  1,000  during  the  five  years  1860-65.  But  there  is  no 
rteson  why,  with  its  advantages  of  situation,  it  should  not  show  even 
a  lower  death-rate. 

Happily  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  There  are  towns 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  much  has 
been  done  by  the  civic  authorities  to  improve  the  public  health.  I 
need  not  refer  to  Croydon,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  of  late 
years  as  a  model  in  its  sanitary  arrangements,  except  to  express  my 
surprise  that  it  has  no  officer  of  health.  Those  who  wish  for  de- 
tailed information  will  find  it  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  in  which 
my  friend,  Dr.  Westall,  has  published  the  results  of  his  ten  years' 
expei-ience  as  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health*.  Nor  can 
I  say  anything  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Coventry,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  in  all  of  which,  especially  in  Leek, 
the  improvement  has  been  very  palpable,  as  I  know  of  no  corres- 
pondent to  whom  I  can  address  myself  in  these  and  in  many  other 
towns.  My  space  forbids  me  to  do  more  than  supplement  the  state- 
ments of  my  table  by  a  few  brief  notices  of  special  circumstances 
connected  with  some  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  four  towns  besides  Southampton 
have  engaged  officers  of  health  for  sanitary  work  alone.  Birkenhead 
gives  £350,  Edinburgh  and  Leeds  £500,  and  Liverpool  £1,000  of 
annual  salary.  Birkenhead  will  probably  find  it  a  judicious  economy 
to  give  a  more  liberal  allowsmce  :  for  though  the  Sanitary  Committee 
have  found,  in  Dr.  Baylis,  an  able  successor  to  Dr.  Robinson  made 
ready  to  their  hands,  they  may  learn,  as  the  demand  for  health  officers 
becomes  gi-eatcr,  that  Birkenhead  is  but  a  training-school  for  the 
rest  of  England.  "In  Birkenhead,"  writes  Dr.  Robinson,  **the 
authorities  delegate  to  their  medical  officer  of  health  full  power  to 


*  *<  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  Local  GovcrnmcDt 
Act,  as  exemplified  in  Croydon."    Ridgway,  Loudon,  1866. 
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act  accordib^  :o  hi*  ju'i::rc.?:ii.  a?;  auv.Mi';  :rft  of  ro  siLall  njoipcot ; 
for  when  municipal  lodie?  cripj  le  aLci  ihwart  thr-ir  healih-offieer,  his 
uffefuhiee?  irs  seiioadj  uDdermined  axid  cartailed.^'  I  shall  speak 
preeeDtlv  of  Dr.  Robinson's  expericrjce  in  Leedf. 

In  the  citj  of  millionaire*  across  the  Merger,  with  its  frig^tM 
death-rate  which  has  attracted  ho  much  attention  of  late  jears,  the 
officer  of  health  i*:  nn<l  Las  long  been  one  of  the  mo&t  important  of  its 
public  men.  The  respect  due  >x»th  to  the  late  Dr.  DuLcan  and  to  Dr. 
Trench  for  their  own  high  qualities  has  been  naturallv  enhanced  bj 
the  »gnal  services  they  have  rendered  in  a  town  where  60  manr  of 
the  producing  can«<*«of  deadly  epidemics  are  at  work  with  an  activity 
and  intentiiy  uLhurpaf-fed — if  even  paralh.-Ued — iu  any  other  town  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  TYi-t  officer  of  health  is  there  not  only  aremlitj, 
but  a  power  in  the  cmm  on  wealth.  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all 
has  l>eeij  done  thtt  njight  have  leen  done — veiy  far  from  it — or  thai 
the  saniijirj'  commiiiee  lave  cdopted  and  carried  out  all  the  recom- 
mendatioiis  of  Dr.  Tr^n^-h  and  hi-?  eminerjt  predec«'Ssor,  and  of  their 
zealot]-?  f«fl low- worker.',  ^Ir.  X^iwlands.  the  borough  engineer,  and 
Mr.  McGoweii.  the  lut-:  tov.ii  clork,  wLo.^e  lo?s  to  Liverpool  cannot 
but  be  a  great  gain  to  Bradfor<\  But  the  officer  of  health  is  in  Liver- 
pool recogni.-ed  by  the  civic  aut'.;orities  as  their  official  adviser,  whose 
opinion  is  asked  and  li-tvned  to  mth  deference  in  all  matters  reiating 
to  the  public  health;  and  having  proved  himself  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence, he  ha.s  been  tnti  u?;teJ  by  them  with  veiy  large  discretionaiy 
power».  which  he  has  ex'rrcirod  with  great  tact  and  judgment  in 
furtherance  of  tLe  vicw^  of  ihc  Leahh  committee  and  the  provisions 
of  the  -aiiitary  Acts.  Th^;  proijI'.Mn  of  tlie  exct-.-jsive  death-i:ale  of 
Livcrj.ool**  i-j  one  \\lii<:h  foiii.c-njij  the  ^^  lnjie  nation,  and  which  has 
been  carefully  inv(  rii^r.-iiod  by  the  ''moriality  &ub-committce,"  whose 
report,  .-iritl  the  cvi«l«jnce  on  which  it  is  founded,  form  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  j  aiiif'jlly-interetiing  volu!iies  that  has  appeared  for 
many  year.?.  "  The  le.-ult  of  the  iiKjuiry  (Rqjort,  p.  ix)  is  the  convic- 
tion, fcujjported  by  a  ma<3  of  evidence,  that  the  pnjximalc  causes  of 
the  increased  «i«'atli-ijit«  uw-  intemperance,  indijrcuce.  and  over- 
crowding; the«i-  two  latter  being  generally  found  in  the  train  of 
intern  J  lerance^  allhon<:li  all  iLiee  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect.  .  .  .  The  evidence  abundantly  show.?  that  the  vice  (intem- 
perance) is  «lainiii:^ly  prevnleiit  among  the  luloiuing  population, 
and  that  its  wretched  victims  and  their  families  sink  rapidly  into 
squalid  poverty,  le  uliing  in  overcrowding  and  its  attendant  evils. 
Liverpool  ha.s  also  this  peculiarity,  that  it  has  a  greater  amount  of 
unskilled  labourers   in  proj)ortiou   to  its  j)opulation  than  any  other 
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town,  for  whom  employment  \s  uncertain  aud  wagea  small  and 
irregular."  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  multitudes  of  its 
comfortable  and  opulent  citizens  reside  not  only  out  of  Liver- 
pool, but  out  of  Lancashire,  thus  greatly  diminishing  in  Liverpool 
the  proportion  of  the  class  among  whom  the  death-rate  is  smallest, 
and  greatly  lessening  the  death-rate  of  Birkenhead,  Claughton, 
Oxton,  Egiemont,  New  Brighton,  &c.  1  insist  very  strongly  on  these 
important  facts,  because  I  have  been  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph — 
What  is  the  use  of  your  medical  officer  of  health,  when,  in  spite  of 
him,  you  have  such  a  death-rate  ?  Just  so ;  it  u  in  spite  of  him  ; 
but  without  him,  thoughtful  men  will  be  disposed  to  inquire,  might 
not  the  tweuty-flve  years*  average  have  been  forty-five  instead  of 
thirty-five  ?  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  corporation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee,  to  spend 
£250,000  in  '<  breaking  up  the  masses  of  crowded  dwellings  by  driving 
thoroughfares  through  and  across  them  to  let  in  the  light  and  the 
air,*'  and  so  to  encourage  the  construction  of  decent  dwellings  for  the 
labourijig  classes,  shows  a  disposition  to  follow  the  example  set  on  a 
much  larger  scale  by  the  Glasgow  authorities,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fiuence  beneficially  the  health  of  their  constituents. 

Dr.  Littlejohn  occupies  in  Edinburgh  a  position  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Dr.  Trench  in  Liverpool,  and  meets  with  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  all  his  endeavours  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  the  deathrate  of  which 
was  in  1859  as  low  as  21*09,  and  in  1862  as  high  as  26*65, 
the  average  for  five  years  being  24*15  per  1,000.  The  advantage  of 
having  officers  of  health  set  apart  exclusively  for  sanitary  work 
IS  very  manifest  in  the  reports  of  Dr.  Trench  and  Dr.  Littlejohn, 
which  embrace  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  excessive  mortality,  but 
the  death-rate  of  different  ages,  seasons,  districts,  and  even  streets, 
indicating  the  chief  haunts  of  so-called  ^'  zymotic ''  diseases  and  the 
measures  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  lessening  the  preventable  mor- 
tality. It  is  quite  clear  that  very  few  gentlemen  largely  engaged 
iu  private  practice  can  command  the  leisure  necessary  for  fudly 
recording  their  sanitary  experience,  and  deducing  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  In  his  paper  ''  On  the  Cleansing  Operations  of 
Edinburgh,"  read  before  this  Association  in  1863,*  Dr.  littlejohn 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  system  which  has  been  in  use 
since  1839,  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  solid  refuse,  not  only 
from  the  streets  but  from  all  the  houses.  The  inspector  of  cleansing 
has  under  him  eight  district  overseers  or  assistant  inspectors,  and  135 
scavengers,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  beat.  The  old  town  and  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  new  are  visited  twice,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  new  town  only  once  a  day ;  so  that  *'  all  accumulations  of  filth 
are  thus  prevented  for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  hours,  and  the 
i*efuse  thus  collected  is  sold  as  manure,  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  to 
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the  city."  "  This  mode  of  cleansing,  which  needs  only  the  simplest 
machinery,  puts  £7,000  per  annum  into  the  local  treasury,"  and 
*'  from  a  report  presented  to  the  Town  Council  in  1859,  it  appears 
that  from  Whitsunday  1839  to  Whitsunday  1859— a  period  of  twenty 
years — 830,000  tons  of  solid  refuse  were  collected  from  the  streets 
and  sold  for  £158,000." 

Those  who  have  perused  my  quotations  regarding  the  condition  of 
Leeds  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  Dr.  Robinson,  in  repairing 
thither  from  Birkenhead,  undertook  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ; 
and  most  men  would  have  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of  grappling 
with  unparellelled  privy  abominations,  piggeries  by  hundreds,  noisome 
slaughter-houses,  the  gigantic  smoke  nuisance,  and  an  average  death- 
rate  of  30  in  the  1,000.  The  work  has  been  bravely  begun,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  struggle  will  bo  historic.  The  long-denounced 
piggeries  were  selected  as  the  battle-ground,  and  Leeds  was  for  some 
time  convulsed  with  the  mighty  strife!  We  have  all  heard  of  **leamed 
pigs,"  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  bring 
to  light  in  1866  the  new  portent  of  political  pigs.  Thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  decisive  blow  aimed  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  their  vested 
rights,  the  pig-owners  of  Leeds,  with  the  double  view  of  averting 
their  impending  fate,  and  of  turning  the  tables  upon  their  adversary, 
formed  themselves  into  a  **  Pig  Protection  Society,"  summoned  indig- 
nation ward-meetings — at  some  of  which  members  of  the  Town 
Council  declaimed  in  favour  of  this  form  of  liberty  of  the  subject — 
and  commenced  an  active  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  from 
the  council  all  who  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Robinson.  And  when  the  case  came  before  the  sitting 
magistrates,  there  was  not  wanting  high  medical  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  salubrity  of  pigstyes,  for  my  friend  Mr.  Nunneley  *'  defied  any 
person  to  sny  that  t^he  pig  was  worse  than  any  other  animal,  and  ho 
believed  that  if  it  was  kept  clean  it  was  no  greater  nuisance  than  a 
man.  He  kept  a  pig  upon  his  own  midden  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
if  anybody  would  try  the  experiment,  they  would  find  it  to  be  a 
benefit,  as  he  did.*'  After  this  opinion — backed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Jessop,  who  considered  that  the  effluvia  from  a  pig  were  not  more 
injurious  than  those  from  a  human  being — little  wonder  that  another 
witness  reached  the  climax  by  declaring  that,  after  three  years'  ex- 
perience, *'  he  believed  the  effluvia  to  be  more  beneficial  than  other- 
yme !  "  Nevertheless,  the  magistrates,  after  a  second  hearing,  found 
that  pigs  could  not  be  kept  in  a  town  without  beiug  a  nuisance,  and 
a  source  of  injury  to  the  public  health,  and  ordered  their  removal. 
The  Recorder,  however,  before  whom  the  casos  were  brought  by 
appeal,  gave  an  order,  not  for  the  eviction  of  the  pigs,  but  for  the 
daily  removal  of  the  manure,  for  the  full  enforcement  of  which  a 
separate  inspector  would  be  required  for  every  pigsty.  Still  the  result 
has  been  the  extermination  of  many  from  objectionable  localities,  and 
a  great  improvement  in  those  which  remain.  Thus  far  "  the  crusade 
against  the  pigs." 

In  three  particulars  the  officers  of  health  in  Leicester,   Bristol, 
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and  Glasgow  agree.  They  are  not  required  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  their  sanitary  duties ;  they  are  all  zealous,  able,  and 
thoroughly  efficient ;  and  they  all  receive  miserably  inadequate 
salanes.  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  served  Leicester  faithfully  and  well 
for  above  seventeen  years,  has  £100,  and  Mr.  Davies  and  Professor 
Gairdner  have  each  £200  a  year.  But  the  authorities,  if  they  pay 
their  officers  shabbily,  give  them  their  confidence  and  support  in  the 
execution  of  their  arduous  and  often  invidious  functions.  Mr. 
Davies  holds  his  appointment,  which  is  a  temporary  one,  under  the 
Town  Council  as  the  Board  of  Health  for  Bristol,  and  was  chosen  by 
its  health  committee,  who  call  him  their  ^^  medical  inspector,"  as  they 
"  object  to  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  under  the  Act."  So 
thorough  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he  has  received  no 
instructions,  and  is  allowed  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way ;  any 
point  requiring  a  professional  opinion  is  referred  to  him ;  and  the 
magistrates  shew  every  disposition  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
health  committee  and  their  officer,  when  proceedings  are  taken. 
That  these  have  been  often  instituted  since  Mr.  Davies's  appointment, 
during  the  epidemic  of  typhus  in  February  1865,  will  appear  from 
the  following  instructive  extract.  "A  temporary  fever  hospital 
having  been  erected  by  voluntary  contributions,  I  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  every  typhus  patient,  or  his  isolation  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  others.  All  infected  rooms  were 
fumigated  with  chlorine  by  men  under  my  direction.  All  infected 
clothing  was  destroyed.  All  privies  in  the  infected  district  were 
flushed  and  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime.  New  privies  ordered 
to  be  erected  where  necessary,  only  two  houses  being  allowed  to  use  one 
privy.  Every  person  removing  from  an  infected  house  was  watched 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  three  months  typhus  in  its  epidemic 
form  was  eradicated.  It  was  originally  introduced  here  from  Ireland 
in  April,  1864.  All  defective  drains  were  remedied,  dirty  houses 
informed  against,  and  cleansed  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  All 
pigs  that  we  could  find  were  removed  from  the  city  by  notice,  or 
where  necessary  by  proceedings  before  the  magistrates.  Cases  of 
overcrowding  were  reported.  Nuisances  arising  from  manufactories 
where  injurious  to  health  have  been  proceeded  against,  but  much  re- 
mains  to  be  done  under  this  head."  Mr.  Davies's  italics  shew  that 
on  this  point  he  is  at  one  with  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  for  October  1866,  though  he  justly  complains  of  the  selection 
(in  an  article  in  the  number  for  July)  of  the  mortality  returns  for 
a  single  week  in  March,  when,  owing  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  capillary  bronchitis,  the  death-rate  of 
Bristol  rose  to  40  in  the  1,000 :  a  sensational  artifice  unworthy  of  a 
writer  in  a  scientific  journal.  The  truth  is,  as  the  writer  admits  in 
his  October  article,  that  while  the  death-rate  of  some  veiy  poor  and 
overcrowded  localities  iu  the  Hotwell  Road  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  basins  is  high,  that  of  Bristol  generally  is  very  moderate,  while 
Clifton  is  often  as  low  as  6  or  7  in  the  1,000.  It  will  be  seen  from 
Table  IV.  that  Bristol  is  one  of  those  towns  which  exhibit  a  steadily 
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decreasing  death-rate  during  the  laflt  25  years,  while  that  of  Clifton 
18  rather  on  the  increase. 

Still,  beyond  a  doubt,  Bristol  neither  looks  nor  smells  wholesome. 
The  odours  that  greet  the  stranger  on  his  arrival,  or  while  walking 
the  streets,  from  all  sorts  of  factories,  but  especially  from  slaaghter- 
houees,  tanneries,  bone-boiling  and  tallow-chandlers'  establishmentBy 
and  from  the  foetid  waters  of  the  floating  hr.rbour,  give  evidence  the 
reverse  of  welcome  how  much  room  tliere  is  for  improvement.  Mr. 
Davies  does  his  part  by  keeping  a  daily  journal  of  his  own  woric, 
which  i?)  read  every  week  to  the  heallh  committee ;  and  by  meeting 
his  inspectors  every  morning  to  receive  their  reports  and  give  his  in« 
structions.  AVhut  he  has  done  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
cholera,  and  with  what  signal  success,  is  well  known  in  Bristol  through 
the  public  printf»,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world  through  the  deeply 
interesting;  article  of  Dr.  \V.  Budd  on  *'The  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Bristol 
in  18Gt)."*  Those  who  know  how  abundant  are  his  labours  and  how 
great  his  expiMiditurc  of  lime,  will  more  than  share  his  doubts  whether 
he — though  a."»suredly  Bristol — is  a  gainer  by  his  tenure  of  office  on 
the  present  termH.  Ilis  fellow-worker?  of  ''The  Sanitary  Mission/' 
Mrs.  Norris  and  her  companions,  of  whose  unwearied  exertions  daring 
the  presence  of  the  cholt^ra  he  has  sent  me — and  Dr.  Budd  has  also 
given — a  most  interesting  account,  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  imitation  of  others  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  Glasgow  a  similar  spirit  manifested 
itself,  anrl  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Gairdner  lins  been  turned  to 
good  account,  in  prospect  of  a  vi>il  of  the  cholern,  anl  that  hundreds 
have  oftered  themselves  for  the  work  of  house  to  house  visitation. 
Glasgow  differs  from  all  the  other  towns  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in 
having  one  principal  medical  officer  of  health,  and  under  him  four 
district  medical  officers  (one  of  whom  is  surgeon  to  the  police  force) 
as  medical  assistants  or  insi)ectors,  who  do  not  rectjive  fixed  salaries, 
but  are  [^aid  according  to  the  services  recjuireJ  of  them.  Dr.  Gairdner 
informs  nie  that  tliis  arrangement  answers  well,  as  these  gentlemen  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  diseases  prevalent,  and  especially  of  the 
fever  haunts,  in  the  tlistriels  of  which  they  lia  .  the  oversight.  Their ' 
employment  under  the  he.ilth  oificer  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  useful  agency,  which  had  heen  long  in  existence,  to  our 
modern  sanitary  requirements.  Dr.  Gaircliier,  occupying  as  he  does 
a  position  of  great  eminence  among  seientiffc  men,  is'  naturally  con- 
sulted and  listened  to  with  great  deference  by  the  enlightened  authori- 
ties of  tho  commercial  metropolis  in  ScotljuuJ,  and  may  almost  be  said 
to  wield  at  will  its  great  resources  for  the  reduction  of  its  very  high 
death-rate ;  fur  the  eradication,  if  that  bj  possible,  of  the  endemic 
typhus,  which  so  often  bur^^ts  into  sweeping  epidemics  that  cany  olf 
thousaniU  of  yearly  victims ;  and  for  tho  radical  reform  ot'  the  loath- 
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some  wjnds  and  vennals  where  that  indigenous  pestilence  is  bred  and 
perpetuated.  For  tlie  purpose  of  improving  out  of  existence  these 
proverbial  plague-spots,  the  authorities  have  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament,*  which  "extends  over  ten  years/*  and  enables  them  to 
expend  £1,250,000  in  the  purchase  of  bad  property,  after  the  removal 
of  which  the  ground  will  be  disposed  of  and  new  buildings  erected, 
under  the  admirable  provisions  of  the  Police  and  Improvement  Act. 
An  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  Manchester  and  other  large  towns, 
where  the  accommodation  for  multitudes  of  the  labouring-classes  is  of 
the  worst  description.  The  account  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gairdner*)"  of 
the  visit  he  paid,  along  with  the  Lord  Provost,  Baillie  Raeburn,  and 
Mr.  Carrick  to  Paris,  in  June  1866,  is  full  of  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive materials  bearing  on  the  reconstruction  and  proper  regulation  of 
large  towns.  Another  document  of  great  public  interest,  and  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  "fever  literature,"  is  the  Report,  \  by 
Dr.  Russell,  of  the  City  Fever  Hospital,  which  was  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  plan  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Gairdner.  It  embraces 
many  valuable  suggestions  on  diet,  nursing,  construction,  arrangement 
and  ventilation  of  hospital  buildings,  treatment  of  patients,  and 
njanagement  of  convalescents,  besides  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
statistical  results.  The  growing  filthiness  of  the  noble  river,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Glasgow,  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  population 
that  lines  its  banks,  and  an  offensive  nuisance  for  many  miles  of  its 
seaward  course. 

Dr.  Julian  Hunter,  in  his  report  on  Cardiff,  §  remarks  that  "Dr. 
Paine  has  the  confidence  both  of  the  poor  people  and  of  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  so  much  that  the  first  seldom  require  anything  more  than 
his  advice  to  move  them  to  whatever  is  necessary,  and  the  latter  are 
disposed  to  accept  his  opinion  as  conclusive  on  all  health  matters 
which  come  before  them."  This  wise  and  prudent  counsellor  has 
received  £40  a  year  (in  all  £520)  for  the  invaluable  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  33,000  inhabitants  of  Cardiff  aince  18o3.  Dr.  Davies, 
(Newport,)  is  paid,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "  less  than  any  inspector  of 
nuisances,"  and  for  the  miserable  salary  of  £50  ho  visits  overcrowded 
houses  and  lodging-houses,  examines  unwholesome  food  and  meat, 
"gives  medical  attendance  to  the  police,  and  attends  to  the  ordinary 
duties  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  thet  auhoiities."||  Mr.  Dyke 
has  commenced  his  duties  with  exemplary  ability  and  zeal,  for  £60  a 


*  Glasgow  City  Improvement  Act. 

^  Notes  of  Personal  Observations  and  Inquiry  in  June,  1866,  on  ^he  City 
Improvements  of  Paris,  &c.  Presented  to  the  Magistrates,  &c.,  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  2n(l  October,  18GG. 

I  Report  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  from  25tb  April,  1865,  to  30th 
April,  1800.  By  Dr.  James  B.  Russell,  Physician  and  Superintendent.  Pre- 
Kcnted  to  the  Magistrates*  Comraitteo  of  the  Board  of  Police,  by  Dr.  Gairdner, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  ICth  August,  1866. 

J  Eighth  Report,  &c.,  p.  128. 

II  Eighth  Report,  &c.,  p.  158. 
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jear.     Mr.  Barter's  Bendces  are  yalned  by  the  corporation  of  Bat 
at  £25  moro  tban  those  of  the  borough  inapector ;  and  Mr.  Fairbaiik» 
after  two  years  of  conscientious  and  very  efficient  labour,  finds  that  hb 
practice  has  suffered  by  his  accepting  the  appointment  of  ollloer  of 
health  for  Doncaster.  < 

Have  I  not  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  neeenlty 
of  a  government  chedL  on  the  appointment,  remuneration,  and  di»> 
missal  of  officers  of  health,  and  the  expediency,  both  for  their  own 
interests  and  for  those  of  the  public,  of  making  than  independent 
alike  of  local  caprice  and  of  private  practice?  But  if  the  need 
of  a  central  authority  to  regulate  the  action  of  not  a  few  of  thoae  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  to  institute  that  office  he 
great,  how  much  greater  the  need  of  l^islative  interference  to  enjoin 
the  appointment  of  health  officers  on  those  who  construe  the  Act  as 
giving  permission  not  to  appoint  them.  Fully  alive  as  I  am  to  the 
force  of  Mr.  Rumsey's  arguments*  against  having  officers  of  health  for 
small  districts,  and  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  many  small  towns  and  country  districts  with  scattered 
populations,  I  cannot  see  that  either  the  arguments  or  the  difficulties 
apply  to  towns  with  populations  of  30,000  and  upwards.  I  do  not 
see  why  parliament  should  not  at  once  empower  the  Privy  Couneilto 
enjoin  their  appointment  in  all  such  cases,  reserving  for  future  deci- 
sion the  question  of  enlarging  the  districts  by  including  outlying 
smaller  towns,  or  neighbouring  country  parishes,  where  such  a  meap 
sure  might  seem  desirable.  In  many  cases  the  registration  districts 
might  be  at  once  adopted  ;  and  the  longer  I  consider  the  subject,  the 
more  am  I  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Rumsey's  suggestion,  that  **•  regis- 
tration disti-icts  are  the  best  areas  for  local  sanitary  administration,** 
as  promising  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

Of  the  36  towns  which  have  no  officera  of  health  (Table  III.),  in  only 
11  is  the  population  under  30,000,  while  in  25  it  ranges  from  31,000 
to  above  380,000,  thus  :— 

Under  20,000 6 

Above  20,000  and  under  30,000        5 

„      30,000        „  50,000        10 

„      50,000        „        100,000        7 

„    100,000        „        200,000        5 

„    200,000 3 

36 

Birmingham  and  Manchester  being  two  of  the  last  three,  with  popu- 
lations respectively  of  838,868  and  380,887.  In  Aberdeen  "a 
medical  officer  of  health  should  have  beeYi  appointed  some  time  ago, 
with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  but  from  some  differences  between  the 

♦  '*  Comments  on  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,"  &c.  Reprinted  from  Journal  of 
S(Kiid  SeUnee  for  October,  1866. 
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rains  having  kept  our  drains  and  water  courses  free  from  filth.  It 
is  contemplated  to  keep  our  sewage  out  of  our  rivers.'*  A  reference 
to  Table  IV,  shows  a  steadily  iucreaeing  death-rate    in  Sheffield 
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candidates  it   has  been  postponed,  Dr.   Ogston  being  temporarily 
appointed."     In  Birmingham,  the  assistance   of   the   able   borough 
analyst  (Dr.  Alfred  Hill)  is  occasionally  called  in  by  the  Borough 
Inspection  Committee.     In  Cambridge,  the  appointment  of  a  health 
officer  has  been  strongly  urged  on  the  sanitary  committee,  but  the 
proposition  did  not  meet  with  favour.     In  Cheltenham,  the  appoint- 
ment has  been  negatived,  chiefly  on  the  plea  that  it  would  frighten 
the  public.     As  regards  Derby,  Dr.  Ogle  thinks  **  that  perhaps  the 
sort  of  work  that  is  already  being  done  (house  to  house  visitation  and 
isolation  of  infectious  cases)  is  as  much  as  the  people  would  submit 
to,  and  that  it  is  almost  better  not  to  have  a  health  officer  until  the 
public  feel  the  necessity  more,  and  would  be  willing  to  payTiim  better. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  such  officers  will  be  considered  at 
least  as  necessary  to  the  public  body  as  a  solicitor  is  to  protect  the 
public  property^  would  it  not  be  well  that  such  a  one  should  be  the 
registrar,  and  the  vaccinator"  (query,  the  inspector  of  vaccination  ?), 
"  and-  that  returns  of  disease,  at  any  rate  from  parochial   medical 
officers,  should  be  sent  to  him  ?*'    Devonport  has  "  only  just  (October, 
1866)  accepted  the  Local  Government  Act,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  enforced  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelvemonth."     In  Exeter,  fears  are  expressed — and  pro- 
bably with  justice  if  he  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  local  autho- 
rities— that  he  would  be  under  the  pressure  of  the  trading  classes. 
In  Gloucester,   "  local  prejudices  prove   too  great   obstacles."    In 
Hull,  some  of  the  parochial  medical  officers  are  occasionally  employed 
by  the  guardians  as  medical  inspectors  of  nuisances;  but  there  is  no 
proper  sanitary  organization  of  the  town,  which  seems  (from  Table 
IV.)  to  be  losing  the  high  reputation  it  gaiued  under  the  enlightened 
and  active  mayoralty  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Cooper,  as  the  death- 
rate  has  risen  during  the  last  five  years,  in  Hull  from  25  to  28,  and 
in   Sculcoates  from  22  to  24.     The  authorities  in  Manchester  not 
only  doggedly  resist,  but  actively  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  health 
officer,  and  the  adoption  of  other  measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  town.     In  Northampton,  "  the  matter  has  been 
urged  on  the  town  authorities,  but  owing  to  a  false  economy  nothing 
has  been  done."     In  Nottingham,  the  inspector,  who  is  a  valuable 
officer  and  does  his  work  well,  naturally  considers  and  represents  as 
needless  an  officer  whose  appointment  would  render  his  position  less 
important,  and  diminish  his  salary.     '*  The  town   council,"  writes 
Dr.  Hall  (September  25,  1866),  »*  of  a  town  like  Sheffield,   with 
210,000  inhabitants,  not  having  appointed   an  officer  of  health  is 
matter  of  regret.     All  large  towns  ought  to  be  obliged  to  appoint 
such  an  officer.     Sheffield  has  not  been  so  healthy  for  years  as  during 
the  last  four  months.     The  death-rate  has  been  (on  an  average  each 
month)  about  22  to  24  to  each  1000,  instead  of  32  to  34,  as  it  was 
last  year.     I  attnbute  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant  heavy 
rains  having  kept  our  drains  and  water  courses  free  from  filth.     It 
is  contemplated  to  keep  our  sewage  out  of  our  rivers."     A  reference 
to  Table  IV,  shows  a  steadily   increasing  death-rate    in  Sheffield 
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itself,  and  for  Eccleaale  Bierlow,  a  recent  decrease  from  23  to  21  per 
1000.  In  Tynemouth  the  authorities  <'  have  been  deterred  bj  Uie 
expense,"  and  in  York,  *Uhe  corporation  have  long  been  talkiBg'-of 
appointing  a  medical  officer  of  h^th,  bat  hava  made  talking  serre.** 
With  such  a  situation  and  great  capabilities  of  improvementi  lh« 
death-rate  of  York  should  not  exceed  19  or  20  in  the  1000.  Mr. 
Husband,  after  referring  to  the  Leeds  pig  battle,  asks  the  pertinent 
question,  ^'  Does  not  this  shew  that  the  medi(»l  officer  of  health 
should  be  appointed  by  Government,  and  be  thus  independent  of  th« 
ratepayers  who  court  the  nuisances  ?"  I  have  reserved  Staffi>rd  till  tha 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  subjoined  companion  pictures,  ia 
illustration  of  its  sanitary  progress. 

STAFTOBD  IK  1849.  BTAFrORD  IN  1866. 

*'In  that  town,  as  I  learn  throagh  *«Tbe  sanitary  condition  of  Staffard 
the  klDdness  of  Dr.  Harland,  there  is  is  so  little  thought  of,  and  all  the  ar* 
not  a  single  sewer,  and  the  liquid  refuse  rangemonts  connected  therewith  are  so 
from  the  houses  runs  down  the  chan-  primitive  and  imperfect,  that,  without 
nels  on  each  side  of  the  streets.  It  is  referring  to  any  one  else,  I  can  give 
common  at  the  poorer  houses  to  have  you  all  the  information  you  seek  for. 
holes  dug  in  the  ground  to  allow  the  First,  there  is  no  ofQcer  of  health,  and 
waste  and  refuse  water  add  drain  into  only  one  inspector  of  nuisances.  Until 
it.  The  town  is  built  on  a  bed  of  sand,  very  recently,  this  officer  was  a  police- 
and  water  is  everywhere  found  at  8  to  man ;  notr,  a  man  who  Is  a  cooper  and 
10  feet  below  the  surfltce,  and  the  whole  collector  of  rates  is  employed,  and  he 
of  the  inhabitants  have  pumps  conve-  is  said  to  discharge  his  duties  in  a  very 
nient  to  thdr  dwellings.  Dr.  Harland  inefficient  manner.  The  drainage  is  all 
says  he  has  no  doubt  that  in  many  on  the  surface,  and  the  odour  there- 
cases  the  refuse  liquid  must  percolate  from,  at  times,  disgustingly  offen^ve. 
through  the  sand  and  get  into  the  The  water  supply  of  the  whole  town 
pump  water,  and  he  has  known  some  '  is  obtained  from  wells,  many  of  them 
Instances  in  which  the  filthy  surface-  in  close  proximity  to  receptacles  of 
water  was  allowed  to  get  into  the  wells."  filth  ;  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying. 
Dr.  Snow,  Mei.  Oazeae,'S,S.^  vol.ix.  partly  in  joke,  but  principally  in 
1849.  p.  926.  earnest,  that    the   persons  living  at 

No.  6  drink  the  water  that  is  made  at 

No.  7." 

As  regards  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Table  IV,,  I  cannot 
enter  on  the  deeply  interesting  subject  of  the  relation  between 
death-rate  and  density  of  population.  With  the  materials  before 
them,  many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  pursue  that  investigation  for 
themselves.  I  can  but  present  in  the  most  strilcing  and  compendious 
form,  as  in  the  following  triple  list,  the  answer  to  the  question,  what 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

In  18  districts,  then,  out  of  58  included  in  Table  IV.,  we  have  a 
decreasing  death-rate.  In  eight,  viz.,  Bristol,  Ciielteuham,  Newport, 
Oxford,  Plymouth,  East  Stonehouse,  Siokc,  and  Portsea,  the  diminu- 
tion, which  is  notable,  has  been  going  on  over  the  whole  period ; 
while  in  ten  it  has  taken  place  only  during  the  last  five  years,  having 
previously  been  either  stationary  or  increasing.  Four  in  the  second 
column,  viz.,  Aston  (Birmingham),  Maidstone,  Newcastle,  and  York, 
have  maintained  tliroughont  uniform  average  death-rates  respectively 
of  21,  23,  27,  and  24  in  the  1,000.     In  eleven,  though  less  than  in 
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Decreasing  in 
18  Districts,  viz. : — 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Clieitenham. 

Chichester. 

Derby. 

Gateshead. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newport  (Monmouth.) 

Nottingham. 

Oxford. 
f  Plymouth. 
J  East  Stonehouse. 
i  Stoke  Damerel. 

Portsca  Island. 

Ecclesale  Bierlow. 

Southampton. 

Sunderland. 

WolTeihampton. 


Stationary  in 
20  Districts,  viz.  :— 

Aston, 
**  Bath. 

Birmingham. 

*  Bradford. 

*  Brighton. 
**  Canterbury. 
*»  Carlisle. 

*  Doncaster. 
**  Exeter. 
**  Hereford. 

"*  King's  Lynn. 

Maidstone , 
•»*  Manchester. 

Newcastlt'Ofi'Tyne. 

Norwich. 
**  Reading. 
**  Salford. 
**  Shrewsbury. 
**  Tynemouth. 

Yorlc, 


Increasing  in 
20  Districts,  viz.  ;— 

Clifton. 

Cambridge. 

Chester. 

Gloucester. 

Grimsby. 

Halifax. 

Hastings. 

Headington. 
CHnll  and 
( Sculcoates. 

Leeds. 

Leicester. 

Lincoln. 
5  Liverpool  and 
I  West  Derby. 

Northampton. 

Sheffield. 

South  Shields. 

Stafford. 

Worcester. 


*  Higher  than  in  1841-50,  since  which  stationary. 
**  Lower  than  in  1841-50,  since  which  stationary. 

Those  in  ItalicH  have  been  absolutely  stationary  since  1841. 

the  first  ten,  it  has  been  stationary  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  at 
such  rates  as  21  (Hereford),  22  (Bath,  King's  Lynn,  and  Reading),  23 
(Canterbury,  Carlisle,  and  Tynemouth),  24  (Exeter),  2o  (Shrews- 
bury), 26  (Salford),  and  31  (Manchester);  while  in  three,  the  death-rate 
of  the  last  fifteen  is  higlier  than  that  of  the  first  ten  years.  In  four 
of  the  third  column,  \\z.,  Grimsby,  Halifax,  Northampton,  and 
Sheffield,  the  death-rate  has  been  steadily  increasing  over  the  whole 
period  ;  while  in  the  remaining  sixteen  the  rise  has  taken  place 
(in  Leicester,  Liverpool,  and  West  Derby  to  a  notable  extent,) 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  general  result,  then,  appears  to  be  that  in  18  out  of  58  popu- 
lous registration  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  the  mortality  is 
decreasing,  while  in  49  it  is  either  stationary  (in  most  cases  at 
needlessly  high  rates)  or  increasing.  But  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  mortality  of  the  registration  districts  does  not  give 
us  that  of  the  sub-districts.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wolverhampton,  already  referred  to,  it  may  be  too  low  ;  in  others,  as 
in  the  case  of  Clifton,  which  is  made  responsible  for  the  high  mortality 
of  **some  of  the  poorest  and  densest  portions  of  Bristol,"*  much  too 


*  Dr.  Edward  Wilson's  **  Sanitary  Statistics  of  Cheltenham,"  p.  45 :  alw 
"The  Sanitary  Statistics  of  Clifton,"  by  J.  A.  Symond?,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E..  '/Viz/w- 
uctionA  of  British  Atufociatioif,  cj'c,  for  1864,  p.  176. 
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high.  One  great  advantage  likely  to  flow  from  the  appointment  of 
highly  qualified  medical  officers  of  health  in  all  districts,  rural  acf  well 
as  urban,  would  be  the  increased  accuracy  of  our  information  in  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  mortality,  but  to  the  diseases,  both  of  districts 
and  sub-districts  throughout  the  country. 

After  the  observations  I  made  on  the  subject  of  inspection  of  nm- 
•ances  in  the  Metropolitan  districts,  my  remarks  on  Tables  III.  and  Y. 
shall  be  brief.  The  twenty-three  towns  in  Table  IL  (to  which  Table  Y. 
is  supplementary),  with  temporary  or  permanent  officers  of  health,  and 
an  aggregate  population  of  2,220,407,  we  have  103  ordinary  inspectors 
or  sub-inspectors,  i.e.  on  an  average  one  to  21,567  inhabitants.  Hut  if 
we  deduct  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  their  joint  population  of  710,085, 
and  their  stafis  of  inspectors  amounting  to  63,  there  remain  only  40 
for  the  other  21  towns,  which  have  a  population  of  1,510,322,  t.e. 
one  inspector  to  37,758;  while  Leeds  has  one  to  every  10,818,  and 
Liverpool  one  to  11,498  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  meat  and  common 
lodging-house  inspectors.  We  must  also  remember  that  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  not  only  are  there  'special  market,  slaughter- 
house and  lodging-house  inspectors,  but  the  services  of  the  police 
force,  with  all  the  local  knowledge  they  possess,  are  at  the  command 
of  the  health  officer  and  his  men,  when  necessary.  In  all,  except  six 
of  these  towns,  tlie  inspection  is  reported  as  being  either  ''  efficient  ** 
or  ''  very  efficient,"  considering  the  small  number  generally  employed, 
and  the  other  duties  which  too  often  occupy  their  time  and  distract 
their  attention  fi'om  their  sanitary  work.  In  Bristol,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Davies  writes  : — "  I  meet  all  the  inspectors  every  morning  at  the 
office  at  1 1  a.m.  Through  them  I  am  daily  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  taken  as  a  rule  from  the  de- 
tective constables,  who  are  favourably  known  to  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee, many  of  whom  are  on  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  only  qualifications  are  ability  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  a  character 
for  general  shrewdness  and  integrity.  They  are  all  very  able  men, 
and  know  every  body  and  everything  in  the  city  within  their  duties  ; 
and  go  sharp  that  nothing  escapes  them.  Being  experienced  de- 
tectives, each  has  his  circle  of  informants.  They  work  excessively 
hard,  and  are  not  numerous  enough." 

In  the  36  towns  in  Table  III.,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
2,601,165,  (or  deducting  Salford,  about  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information,  2,489,760),  there  are  59  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
I.e.  one  to 42, 200  inhabitants.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  one  in- 
spector-in-chief for  Manchester,  but  do  not  in  the  least  know  (though 
I  have  made  repeat<jd  attempts  to  discover)  the  number  of  his  staff  of 
sub-inspectors.  Rumour  asserts  that  they  are  very  far  from  efficient, 
and  that  nuisances  of  the  most  noisome  kind  are  fostered,  instead  of 
being  summarily  put  down,  by  the  cor[X)ration.  But  we  know  from 
their  admirable  reports,  that  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
have  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  carried  out  for  many  years,  both  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  a  system  of  inspection  and  a  registration  of 
disease  and  mortality,  of  unrivalled  excellence — an  exaoiple  which 
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ought  to  stimulate  the  authorities  to  a  wholesome  rivalry,  but  which 
seems  rather  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  thereby 
relieved  from  all  responsibility.  If  so,  they  need  to  be  reminded, 
that  to  possess  such  information  as  is  regularly  furnished  to  them  by 
the  Sanitary  Association,  and  not  to  act  upon  it,  is  to  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  guilt  of  wholesale  homicide.  If  we  allow  8 
inspectors  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  we  shall  then  have  67  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  36  towns,  ue.  one  to  38,823  inhabitants. 
The  raetropolitiin  average,  which  we  considered  exceedingly  defective, 
is  one  to  29, 1 00.  In  14  of  the  36  the  inspection  is  reported  efficient,  in 
four  tolerably  so,  in  nine  doubtful  or  more  thau  doubtful,  and  in  four 
decidedly  bad.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  metropolis,  some 
of  the  inspectors  have  other  duties  to  attend  to,  so  that  the  inspection 
of  nuisances  is  nearly  or  altogether  nominal.  Another  point  which 
calls  for  remark  is  the  frequent  employment  of  the  police  as  sanitary 
inspectors.  It  is  one  thing  to  select  men  from  the  police  force  for 
their  shrewdness,  tact,  and  local  knowledge,  and  to  set  them  apart  for 
sanitary  work  alone  ;  and  quite  another  to  make  the  inspection  of 
nuisances  a  department  of  police.  In  the  former  plan,  the  one  object 
in  view  is  thoroughly  efficient  sanitary  inspection  by  men  highly 
qualified,  and  well  remunerated,  for  that  special  work  ;  while  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  latter  is  probably  the  saving  of  expense. 
The  services  of  the  police  are  as  a  general  rule  underpaid,  and  their 
duties  are  sufficiently  burthensome  without  the  addition  of  a  task 
which  requires  for  its  satisfactory  performance  the  undivided  energies 
of  a  separate  staff.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
.the  identification  of  sanitary  improvement  with  the  force  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime,  is  not 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  many  against  the  health-measures 
they  are  employed  to  put  in  execution. 

The  inspection  of  lodging-houses  I  have  described  in  some  instances 
(e,g.,  Bristol  and  Bradford)  as  "  indulgent."  By  this  phrase  I  mean 
that,  owing  to  the  great  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  the  labour- 
ing-classes the  authorities  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  refrain  from 
instituting  proceedings  against  over-crowding,  for  fear — or  rather 
from  the  certainty— of  increasing  the  mischief  in  other  quarters.  I 
can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  evil,  which,  not  in  Bristol  and 
Bradford  only,  but  in  the  metropolis  and  in  most  of  our  lai-ge  towns, 
is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  any  effectual  amelioration  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  masses.  In  Manchester,  the  state  of  many 
of  the  registered  lodging-houses  is  positively  loathsome.  One  night, 
about  ten  o'clock,  I  sallied  forth  with  several  friends,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  two  police  officers,  and  afler  spending  nearly  an  hour  iu  visiting 
the  low  public-houses,  and  mingling  in  the  crowds  of  sots  and  despera- 
does that  filled  them,  we  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  to  an  inspection  of  a 
considerable  number  of  lodging-houses.  In  all  of  them  the  atmos- 
phere was  foul  and  stifling,  and  in  many  the  floors  were  so  encrusted 
with  dirt,  that  they  seemed  not  to  have  been  washed  for  months.  In 
a  single  room,  six,  eight,  or  ten  beds,  about  two  feet  apart,  contained 
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as  many  couples,  some  of  them  of  both  sexes,  and  not  uofrequently 
a  close  examination  detected  one  or  two  little  heads  protruding  from 
the  foot  of  a  bed,  the  rest  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  parents. 
Some  of  tlie  children — those,  probably,  who  had  not  Img  breaihad 
the  polluted  atmosphere  of  these  dwellings — looked  plump  and  fiurly 
healthy;    but  we  saw  others  vainly  trying  to   extract  safieleBt 
nourishment  from  the  shrivelled  breasts  of  half-tipsy  mothers,  wbile 
their  ghostlike  frames,  and  weird,  haggard  looks  that  made  one  shudder, 
told  a  sickening  tale  of  slow  starvation,  and  of  long  years  of  aufforiog 
crowded  into  their  few  months  of  existence.    In  tlie  dim  ligkt 
we  often  stumbled  over  heaps  of  ragged  garments  swarming  with 
all  sorts  of  vermin,   and   found    that    in    these    polioe-inspeoted 
haunts,  where  water  was  as  scarce  as  air,  the  personal  filth  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  moral  pollution  of  the  migratory  inmates. 
One    other,  picture    I    extract  from  a  deeply  interesting   repwt 
(sent  to  me  by   Dr.  Marshall)  on  '^  Workmen's  Houses  in  Griee- 
nock."    The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  table  of  sanitary  statistics 
obtained  fh)m  a  house  to  house  visitation,  conducted  by  workiag  men 
in  1863.     ^*  Thirty-two  persons  are  living  in  apartments  having  leas 
tiian  50  cubic  feet  of  air  i    A  supply  so  scanty,  that  it  is  diffioali  to 
understand  how  sufibcation  does  not  fdiow.     642  persons  have  less 
than  100  cubic  feet     1,179  persons  have  under  150  cubic  feet 
8,487  persons  have  under  450  cubic  feet,  living  and  sleeping  in  a 
condition  actually  dangerous  to  life.    But  the  result  by  far  the  most 
aj^ling  is  this,  that  out  of  8,749  persons  whose  cases  have  been 
examined,  not  a  smal]  prq)ortion,  not  a-haif,  but  the  whole^  with  the 
insignificant  deduction  of  57  individuals,  ore  living  and  sleeping  in 
habitations  in  which  health  cannot  be  maintained,  and  in  a  state  the 
inevitable  result  of  which  must  be  tluit  the  springs  of  life  must  dry 
up,  and  may  perhaps  entirely  fail.     1  his  iti  not  the  worst  of  it.     Seven 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  is  enough  for  a  grown  person,  if  it  be  pnixs ; 
but  if  it  has  wandered  into  the  room  from  between  the  high  gables 
of  back  lands  (t.«.  tenements) — if  it  have  passed  over  noxious  ashpits, 
and  over  courts  and  entries  destitute  of  sewerage ;  if  it  be  already 
poisoned    befoi'e  it  has  filtered  into  the  deadly  crowded  sleeping 
places,  how  much  is  the  evil  aggravated  ?    Now,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  not  the  picture  of  the  worst  parts  of  Greenock,  of 
dens  of  misery  to  which  the  rest  of  the  dwellings  form  a  contrast ; 
but  it  is  the  worst  and  the  best  token  together,  where  working  men 
dwell.    It  is  a  faithful  picture  of  how  the  working  men  in  Greenock 
live.  All  the  more  trustworthy  that  it  is  drawn  by  themselves.    •     • 
All  that  has  boon  said  relates  to  physical  health.     What  is  to  be 
said  as  to  moral  health,  when  the  overcrowded  dwellings  do  not 
admit  of  even  a  separation  between  the  sexes  ?"     The  connected 
death-rate  was    39-0  in   1863,  and  38-0  in  1864,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,*  to  whose  admirable   "  Report  on  Epidemic  Typhus  at 

♦  "Eighth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council."    Appendi:^ 
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Greenock"  I  refer  thoi?e  who  desire  further  information,  as  to  the 
ooudition  of  this  populous  and  thriving  seaport  of  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

If  wo  mtiltiply  by  the  hundred  these  two  dark  but  faithful  pictures 
we  shall  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  exteut  to  which  overcrowding 
and  its  accompaniments  of  indecency,  immorality,  and  disease  prevail 
throughout  the  kingdom,  many  rural  districts  rivalling  in  unwholc- 
someness,  both  physical  and  moral,  the  worst  parts  of  our  crowded 
cities,  regarding  which  Mr.  Hole  makes  the  following  just  remarks  :  * 
"  The  statements  arc  not  true  of  one,  or  of  a  few  largo  towns,  but  of 
all.  Whenever  the  sanitary  state  of  any  place  comes  to  be  investi- 
gated, the  same  revelations  appear.  Whether  in  the  large  towns  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland — such  as  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin — th^re  is  the  same  complaint 
of  overcrowding  among  large  portions  of  the  population,  the  same 
mingling  of  the  sexes  in  one  common  room,  where  sleeping,  cooking, 
eating,  washing,  have  all  to  be  performed,  the  same  shutting  up  of 
the  population  in  courts  and  back  streets,  and  the  same  recklessness 
of  human  health  and  of  all  that  ennobles  life  and  makes  it  worth 
having.  And  the  evil,  far  from  being  stationary,  is  yearly  increasing." 
"  I  could  tell  you  much,"  writes  Mr.Davies  from  Bristol,  "  concerning 
the  evils  of  overcrowding  on  the  morals  of  the  poor,  and  the  re-action 
of  this  on  the  classes  above  ;  on  the  unchastity  and  incest  which 
arise  from  it  ;  on  the  established  fact  that  sound  morab  have  their 
physical  conditions  as  well  as  sound  bodily  health  ;  on  the  alarming 
exteut  of  infanticide  ;  on  the  increase  of  prostitution  ;  on  the  grow^ 
ing  materialism  and  separation  of  classes  in  large  towns  $  on  the 
evils  arising  from  new  modes  of  trade,  &c.,  &c.  By  so  doing,  I 
should  tire  both  you  and  myself,  for  the  subject  is  anything  but  an 
inviting  one."  In  Carlisle,  the  accommodation  is  **  very  varied — 
some  very  bad,  but  not  neai'ly  so  much  so  as  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns."  In  Chester,  "  the  lodgings  are  chiefly  small  and  in  closely 
confined  districts  ;  they  are  under  the  Lodging  House  Act  of  1851  ; 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  start  model  lodging-houses.  The  in- 
spector is  now  re-adjusting  the  numbers  allowed  by  the  Act,  so  as  to 
reduce  their  overcrowded  state.  He  proposes  to  have  a  minimum 
allowance  of  300  cubic  feet  for  each  adult."  In  Doncaster,  **  houses 
^re  scarce  and  dear,  and  lodging  accommodation  bad  and  deficient." 
In  Dundee,  "  very  deficient,  as  in  all  manufacturing  towns."  In 
King's^  Lynn,  "  there  is  an  abundance  of  small  tenements  at  very 
moderate  rents,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  too  crowded,  and  ill- ventilated, 
and  not  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  privies."  In  Leeds,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  system  of  back  to  back  houses,  and  the  want 
of  privy  accommodation  have  long  been  among  the  leading  nuisances 
complained  of,  "  the  question  of  overcrowding  is  one  difficult  to  deal 

*  "  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes,"- p.  22.  See  also  "  The  Danger  of  Deterio- 
ration of  Race,"  Ac,  by  John  Edward  Morgan,  M.A.,M.D.,  Oxon ;  Transaction^^ 
1866,  p.  127. 
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with  until  Loaee  accommodation  is  provided  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  at  present.  There  are  a  few  model  lodging-houses  of  which 
the  working  classes  avail  themselves."  In  Liverpool,  "  the  lodging- 
houses,  like  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  badly  constructed.  There  are  only  four  model  lodgings 
in  the  town,  and  these  are  only  capable  of  accommodating  429  lodgers. 
The  number  of  registered  lodging-houses  of  all  descriptions  amounts 
to  1,250.  There  are  one  chief  and  four  sub-inspectors  of  lodging- 
houses.  Besides  the  inspectors  of  lodging-houses,  there  are  four 
inspectors  to  discover  cases  of  overcrowding  in  houses  not  registered 
as  lodging-houses  ;  they  are  called  inspectors  of  sub-let  houses. 
During  the  last  year  the  convictions  were,  for — 

*'  Overcrowding       •  • 

'<  Mixing  Sexes 

*'  Not  Registering    . 

"  Not  Exhibiting  Tickets     . 

"  Not  Applying  for  Tickets. 

"  Not  Washing  Floors 

**  Not  Sweeping  Floors 

'<  Not  Lime-washing  Rooms 

u  124." 

In  Maidstone,  *'  during  the  hop-picking,  immense  numbers  of  the 
lowest  population  from  London  resort  here  and  to  the  district  in 
general,  and  are  packed  closely  together.  At  times  they  suffer 
fearfully  from  cholera  and  other  diseases.  They  are  better  looked 
after  than  they  formerly  were,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  remitting  them 
to  their  homes  when  their  work  is  done."  In  Merthyr  Tydfil,  "  as 
a  rule,  overcrowding  takes  place  among  the  Irish ;  otherwise  rare 
among  the  Welsh.  Number  of  lodgers  in  Welsh  cottages  two,  i.e. 
one  bed.*'  Newcastle,  as  fully  detailed  in  Dr.  Julian  Hunter's 
report,*  "contains  a  sample  of  the  finest  tribe  of  our  countrymen,  often 
sunk  by  external  circumstances  of  house  and  street  into  an  almost 
savage  degradation."  The  lodging  accommodation  is  very  deficient, 
and  in  certain  localities,  especially  near  large  manufactories,  they 
are  at  a  premium,  and  sub-letting  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  re- 
duce excessive  rents.  Newport  (Monmouth)  is  "  very  much  over- 
crowded; the  accommodation  for  the  existing  population  is  quite 
inadequate.  Eighteen  prosecutions  were  instituted  last  year  for 
overcrowding,  owing  to  which  we  suffered,"  writes  Dr.Davies,  **fi-om 
an  epidemic,  cr  rather  endemic  of  typhus,  which  caused  110  deaths  ; 
and  if  Christison's  estimate  of  the  mortality  from  typhus  (viz.  1  in 
10)  be  correct,  it  must  have  attacked  1,100  people.  The  35tU 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  has  just  been  adopted  in  the  towu 
at  my  advice  ;  but  much  good  cannot  be  done  till  more  houses  are 

♦  Eighth  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  pp.  50, 146, 157. 
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built  for  the  working  classes.  To  work  this  section  on  anything  like 
a  large  scale  would  necessitate  turning  out  half  our  population  into 
the  streets.  All,  therefore,  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  select  some 
of  the  worst  fever  nests,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  them.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  building, 
and  the  high  ground-rents  demanded,  there  seems  to  be  no  induce- 
ment for  speculators  to  build  more  workmens'  houses,  which  is  our 
greatest  want  at  present."  In  Northampton  there  is  '*  a  great  deal 
of  overcrowding,  and  in  villages,  three  beds  frequently  in  a  room." 
In  Norwich,  ^'  the  working  classes  live  principally  in  small  cottages, 
or  old  tenements,  and  in  rooms;  many  of  the  latter  are  let  ready- 
furnii^hed.  A  large  number  of  these  dwelling-places  are  Corporation 
property  J  and  are  of  a  very  inferior  description.  The  new  dwellings 
recently  built  and  in  course  of  erection  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
are  much  better.  There  are  only  six  registered  common  lodging- 
houses  in  Norwich,  but  there  ai*e  613  public-houses  (besides  beer- 
houses), nearly  all  of  which  receive  lodgers,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  the  registered  houses."  In  Portsmouth,  "  lodg- 
ing accommodation  for  the  working  classes  is  very  bad;  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  borough  fairly  good;  but  vast  numbers  of  small 
houses  have  been  built  in  all  parts  without  any  due  regard  to 
the  making  and  lighting  of  streets,  paving,  or  drainage ;  and  many 
parts  of  the  borough  are  in  a  disgraceful  condition."  In  Shef- 
field, most  of  the  artizans  "  hare  a  house  of  their  own,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  have  frequently  a  garden.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  to  each  house  is  rather  more  than  five,  and  many 
of  those  dwellings  either  front  the  street,  or  optfn  into  moderately- 
sized  yards.  There  is  probably  less  of  the  confined  alley  and  narrow 
cul'dC'Sac  in  Sheffield  than  in  many  manufacturing  towns.  A  good 
deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  the  sewers  and  surface  drains  of 
the  town,  but  still  much  requires  to  be  done  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  working  classes  appear  but  little 
aware  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  well  as  the  authorities," 
and  *'  do  what  the  authorities  may,  their  efibrts  will  be  far  from  suc- 
cessful, if  a  nidus  of  morbific  effluvia  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  confined  courts  in  which  the  houses  of  some 
of  our  artizans  are  placed,  and  who,  on  opening  their  windows  with 
the  forlorn  hope  of  purifying  their  small  habitations  with  the  breezes 
of  summer,  get  instead  a  mixture  of  gases  from  dunghills,  ashpits, 
and  night-soil — or  what  is  even  worse,  because  more  insidious,  from 
earth  which  has  become  impregnated  with  organic  matter  imbibed 
long  before,  and  which  now,  though  comparatively  clean  and  dry, 
emits  a  poisonous  vapour."*  In  South  Shields  "accommodation  is 
difficult  to  get,  old  houses  and  alleys  are  consequently  overcrowded  ; 
proceedings  rarely  taken,  though  much  needed."  In  the  old  part 
of  Sunderland   accommodation  is  very  limited — "  back  to  back  in 

*  «»The  Effects  of   Sheffield   Trades  on  Life  and  Health,"  &c.,   by  John 
Charles  HaU,  M  D.,  TranmctioM,  I860,  p.  884, 
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hundreds  of  instances,"  says  Dr.  Julian  Hunter,  "  so  arranged  that  no 
out-door  pUice  could  be  found  where  even  the  public  could  build 
priTies."  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  borough,  however,  the  d  weUings 
are  very  good.  Proceedings  have  been  taken  against  several  parties 
for  overcrowding  during  the  two  years  preceding  Midsummer,  1866. 

Mr.  Hole  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  to  remedy  this  alarming  defect  in  our  social  economj. 
But  while  he  does  justice  to  the  efforts  of  my  old  and  much  valued 
friends,  Mr.  Henry  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  I  miss  from 
among  the  names  of  those  he  has  mentioned  as  the  pioneers  of  this 
great  national  enterprise,  the  late  R«v.  Dr.  Gilly,  of  Norham,  who 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  if  I  mistake  not^  first  drew  public  attention 
to  the  evils  of  the  '*  bothy  "  system  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  (now  Canon)  Girdlestone,  whose  '* Letters 
on  the  Unhealthy  Condition  of  the  Lower  Class  of  Dwellings,  especially 
in  I>arge  Towns,*'  published  in  1845,  did  much  to  make  known  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  and  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  efforts  then  beginning  to  be  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  am  happy 
to  see,  from  his  recent  denunciations  (in  the  Times)  of  the  scapdaloos 
stbte  of  the  cottages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  that  long  familiarity  with  this  gigantic  evil  has  not  lessened 
his  abhorrence  of  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  that  directly 
flows  from  it,  or  the  zeal  that  prompts  his  earnest  and  persevering 
efforts  for  its  removal.  The  following  extracts  from  the  returns 
and  other  documents  that  have  been  fiirnished  to  me,  will  be  both 
interesting  and  encouraging. 

In  Aberdeen,  "  several  gentlemen  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
houses  for  the  working  classes ;  and  there  is  one  company  at  least 
now  making  upas  quickly  as  they  can  for  the  several  hundred  miser- 
able old  houses  knocked  down  for  railway  purposes."  In  Birken- 
head, where  "  the  proceedings  hitherto  taken  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  have  mostly  been  satisfactory,  there  is  plenty  of  good 
cottage  accommodation  to  be  had  at  present,  and  all  new  cottages  are 
erected  under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  model  bye-laws. 
They  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  are 
all  in  excellent  order."  In  Bradford,  where  the  building  bye-laws 
are  admirably  fitted  to  secure  well- constructed  and  well-aired 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  population,  "the  authorities  are  notable 
to  enforce  the  law  ngainst  overcrowding  for  want  of  sufficient  houses. 
But  two  largo  blocks  of  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  by  means 
of  subscription,  but  intended  to  be  self-paying.  Tliese  buildings  are 
designed  as  models.  Accommodation  of  this  kind  has  been  very 
deficient,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  experiments  now  being  made,  will 
lead  to  more  extended  efforts."  In  Gateshead,  "  the  older  portions 
of  the  town  are  very  bad,  the  houses  generally  being  ill-constructed, 
ill-ventilated,  nnd,  ns  a  rule,  overcrowded.  A  very  large  number  of 
houses  consisting  of  two  storeys,  designed  for  two  families,  have 
recently  been  built,  and  the  erection  of  others  is  going  on  with  in- 
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credible  rapidity ;  but  the  demand  for  these  houses  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  houses  consist  of  two  rooms  ou  the  ground  floor  and 
three  on  the  upper,  each  tenant  having  a  separate  entrance,  and  one 
ample  yard  common  to  both.  The  yard?  are  paved  and  well  drained. 
Some  have  waterclosets;  generally,  however,  ash-pits  and  privies. 
The  streets  are  not  less  than  40  feet  wide.  There  are  seven  com* 
mon  lodging-houses  in  Gateshead,  licensed  for  206  persons.  These 
are  regularly  inspected,  and  the  Act  strictly  enforced.  They  are 
exceedingly  clean  and  well  kept,  and  may  serve  as  models  to 
the  tenement  houses  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  meet  with  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  them;  and  during 
my  tenure  of  office,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  of  fever  in 
one  of  them.  Four  of  them  are  in  Pipewellgate,  and  although,  in 
my  opinion,  not  what  lodging  houses  should  be,  yet  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  measures  suffices  to  prevent  infectious 
disorders,  although  in  the  surrounding  tenement  houses  zymotic 
disease  is  rarely  if  ever  absent,  nor  over  will  be,  until  the  same 
law  is  applied  to  tenement  property  as  to  lodging-houses." 

We  have  already  seen  what  sweeping  changes  are  contemplated 
by  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  under  their  new  Police  and  Improve- 
ment Act.  Dr.  Littlejohn*  gives  two  striking  "  specimens  of  what 
will  become  of  your  couits  and  closes,  should  proprietors  be  allowed 
to  run  up  skeleton  houses  of  the  most  ricketty  description  and 
faulty  sanitary  construction.  Both  are  inhabited  by  the  very 
poor;  but  Birtley  Buildings  is  a  refuge  for  some  of  the  worst 
characters  in  the  town.  Each  room  is  small  and  overcrowded,  the 
passages  are  dark  and  ill-ventilated.  On  all  sides  you  have  vice  in 
its  most  repulsive  forms.  With  an  Inspector  of  Buildings,  armed 
with  sufficient  powers,  such  monstrosities  in  dwellings  for  the  poor 
would  never  have  been  permitted.  Tried  by  any  standard,  they  are 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  A  similar  plea  cannot  be  urged  in  their 
behalf  as  may  be  put  forth  for  older  houses  in  the  city — that  at  first 
they  were  inhabited  by  a  better  class  and  were  not  overcrowded, 
but  have  sunk  gradually  into  their  present  condition.  Birtley 
Buildings  and  Crombie's  Land,  on  the  other  hand,  are  modern  struc- 
tures, built  specially  for  the  poor,  and  with  an  eye  to  a  large 
rental ;  hence  the  small  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  their  great  deficiency 
in  sanitary  comforts."  Such  were  the  worthless  dwellings  built 
by  unprincipled  and  short-sighted  speculators  for  the  '*  well-to-do 
industrious  workman,"  who  left  them  to  the  occupancy  of  the  dregs 
of  society  as  soon  as  substantial  comfortable  quarters  were  provided 
elsewhere.  Such  are  the  houses  of  which  16  have  been  built  in  various 
parts  of  Edinburgh  between  1851  and  1864.  Some  of  these  I  have 
inspected  with  great  pleasure ;  but  what  interested  me  even  more  deeply 
was  the  thoroughly  successful  experiment  of  Dr.  Robert  Foulis,  who 
showed  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a  single  individual  and  at 
a  moderate  outlay,  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  poorer  classes, 


'  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Edinburgh,  p.  33. 
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who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  average  yearly  rent  of  £6  or  £7  charged 
in  the  model  buildings.  *'He  took  a  close  in  the  Grass  Market,  • 
gutt«d  it,  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  and  repaired  it,  in  on  expensive 
manner,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  comfortable  housing  for  the 
poor.  This  close,  the  Warden's  Close,  No.  139,  has  thus  been  re- 
claimed. It  is  placed  under  such  supervision,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  taught  cleanliness,  and  should  a  new  comer  not  be  susceptible  of 
the  lesson,  after  a  patient  trial,  he  quickly  leaves.  To  this  hour 
the  close  in  question  stands  out  an  oasis  amidst  the  wretchedness  and 
filth  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  closes  of  that  well-known  locality. 
Had  this  example  been  followed  by  our  philanthropic  citizens  who 
have  subscribed  so  handsomely  to  the  various  building  schemes, 
some  of  the  worst  localities  in  the  Old  Town  might  have  been 
renovated,  crime  and  |)auperism  rooted  out  from  them,  and  the  work- 
men  comfortably  housed  in  situations  possessing  a  good  exposure  and 
a  healthy  site.  A  more  admirable  situation  for  such  buildings  than 
the  district  of  the  Canongatc,  can  hardly  be  seen  anywhere,  whether 
altitude,  exposure,  or  drainage  facilities  be  taken  into  account." 
How  much  has  been  done  in  London  in  the  way  both  of  improving 
old,  and  of  building  new  houses,  by  the  various  societies  which 
have  been  established  during  the  last  25  years, — foremost  among  them 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrial  Classes,  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes — is  well  known  to  many  not  only  in  London 
but  throughout  the  kingdom.  Equally  well  known  and  appreciated 
are  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  and  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  in  the  Metropolis  ;  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  at  Saltaire  ;  of  Mr. 
Akroyd  and  the  Crossleys  at  Halifax ;  and  of  the  Freehold  Land 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  at  Binningham. 
So  gratifying  has  been  the  success  of  Mr.  Crossley's  efforts  during 
the  past  15  years'  that  he  has  recently  erected  another  lodging  house, 
and  Mr.  Hole  announcesl  that,  "acting  upon  the  example  set  by  Mr, 
Akroyd,  nine  gentlemen  constituted  themselves  a  *  Society  for  the 
Erection  of  Improved  Dwellings.*  As  opportunity  has  offered, 
they  have  purchased  small  plots  of  land  in  different  pai'ts  of  Leeds, 
and  erected  houses  thereon,  at  prices  ranging  from  £150  to  £200  per 
house,  including  land  and  all  expenses.  By  building  a  lot  together, 
the  laud,  materials,  legal  charges,  architect's  commission,  and  other 
expenses,  were  reduced  much  below  what  they  would  have  cost  if 
erected  by  an  individual.  A  working  man  is  thus  able  to  obtain  a 
cottage  at  cost  price.  He  is  expected  to  provide  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  is  advanced  to  him  by 
the  building  society  at  4^  per  cent.  The  building  society  is  repaid 
(both  principal  and  interest)  by  a  contribution  equal  in  amount  to 
what  he  would  ordinarily  havj3  to  pay  in  rent  for  a  similar  house 
spread  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half."  J 

*  Dr.  Littlojobn'B  Report,  p.  40.  f  Page  87. 

t  On  this  subject  sec  "  The  Prevention  of  PauiKJrism,  and  Suggestions  for  a 
Mode  of  Supplying  Cheap  and  Healthy  Dwellings,  &c.,"  by  Dr.  Hawksley. 
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In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  sub-committee  was  lately  appointed  by 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  **to  inquire  into  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  borough  let  as  tenements;  their  water  supply,  ventilation, 
ashpit  and  privy  accommodation,  and  drainage  ;  the  number  of  their 
occupants,  and  the  cubic  space  allowed  for  each  ;  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent,  amongst  what  class,  and  under  what  conditions,  zymotic 
diseases  have  been  most  fatal  during  the  past  twelve  months  ;  to 
consider  the  cost  of  such  diseases  to  the  community  ;  and  report  on 
all  these  matters,  and  generally  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
borough,  and  the  means  of  improving  it,  but  especially  upon  the 
advisability  and  practicability,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation, 
of  opening  up  new  streets  in  crowded  districts ;  for  sweeping  away 
old  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  of  erecting  in  their 
stead  better  and  healthier  houses  and  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring 
classes  ;  the  committee  to  meet  daily  until  the  inquiry  is  complete."* 
In  Plymouth,  "  some  Tew  cottages  have  been  built  for  the  working 
classes,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  as  a  private  specula- 
tion ;"  and  in  Reading,  Mr.  Walford  informs  me  that  the  accommo* 
dation  is  "  good  and  that  there  is  a  model  lodging-house  where  the 
charge  is  threepence  a  night."  In  Worcester,  as  stated  by  Sir 
Charles  Hastings,*  a  company,  which  was  formed  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  the  worst  part  of  the  town,  raised  a  sum  of  £10,000, 
effected  the  purchase,  and  after  having  cleared  away  all  the  old 
houses,  built  houses  on  the  old  sites  on  an  improved  plan.  The  change 
for  the  better  in  that  part  of  the  town  was  most  remarkable,  "  though 
it  had  not  answered  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  place  of 
the  miserable,  vicious,  and  degraded  population  which  used  to  inhabit 
that  locality,  they  had  there  a  population  useful  as  artizans,  setting 
^  a  good  example  to  the  poor,  and  a  credit  to  the  city." 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  clear  that, 
while  the  proportions  of  this  social  evil  are  enormous,  the  energies 
of  the  nation  are  gradually  being  directed  to  its  removal,  and  that 
the  adoption  by  the  legislature  of  judicious  measures  of  encourage- 
ment would  tend  greatly  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  local  reformers. 
Any  enactment  likely  to  prove  beneficial  must  provide  for  the 
granting  of  government  loans  on  easy  terms ;  must  facilitate  (he 
acquisition,  with  a  good  title,  of  such  low  house  property  as  the 
owners  shall  decline  to  improve;  and  must  likewise  provide  for 
strict  government  inspection  of  all  new  works  undertaken  and 
executed  by  local  authorities  or  associations.  I  therefore  cordially 
concur  in  the  following  suggestions  of  Dr.  Acland  :  "  I  think 
a  government  inspector  ought  always  to  inspect  the  execution  of 
works  when  the  government  sanctions  the  borrowing  of  money; 
and  the  inspector  should  publish  his  reports  and  certificates.     The 


*  This  Bub-committee,  appointed  in  October,  baa,  I  believe,  presented  its 
Report,  which  is  now  (May,  1867)  under  consideration. 

t  TranMa^ions  1860,  page  722 ;  an,d  1864,  p.  68. 
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inspection  Bhonld  be  real,  And  be  made  during  the  ezeontion,  tad 
before  instalments  are  sanctioned,  just  as  an  architect  certifies  to 
work  done.  This  will  hinder  bad  work.  There  is  no  work  wbiflh 
requires  more  careful  execution  than  drainage  works.  Improv*- 
ments  in  details  haye  been  nude  by  CUrk,  of  Carlisle,  and  others^ 
of  which  many  local  contractors  and  surreyors  might  be  entirely 
ignorant,  but  which  inspectors  with  large  experience  might  know 
and  require." 

My  returns  in  regard  to  slaughter-houses  are  Tory  imperfiMC» 
owing  to  my  not  having  made  inquiry  regarding  them  in  many  of 
my  earlier  schedules  of  queries.  But  I  find  that  in  Aber&re^ 
Birkenhmd,  Cardi£^  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Newporti 
Paisley,  and  Beading,  the  arrangements  are  either  on  tilie  whole  or 
quite  satisfactory.  In  Birkenhead,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Newport^ 
and  Paisley,  as  fdse,  I  believe  in  Cardiff  no  private  slanghter-faousei 
are  allowed  ;  and  in  Aberdare,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Beading^  where 
they  are  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  admirably 
conducted  public  abattoirs,  they  are  under  special  regulations,  the 
infringement  of  which  exposes  them  to  heavy  penalties.  In  New- 
castle, where  *^  they  are  all  within  the  town,  slaughter-hooses  bava 
been  erected  by  the  corporation  since  the  cattle  disease  regulations 
have  been  in  force,  adjacent  to  the  cattle  market ;  charge  la.  ftr  eaeh 
beast  slaughtered.  The  cattle  market  is  seven  acres  in  extent. 
There  is  still  a  large  number  of  slaughter-houses  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  in  courts  and  yards,  surrounded  by  dwelling  houses.''  *  In 
Aberdeen,  Gateshead,  Leeds,  Doncaster,  and  South  Shields,  the 
erection  of  public  abattoirs  out  of  town  has  been,  as  in  London, 
talked  of  for  some  time,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  carried  out, 
for  in  some  of  those  towns,  as  also  in  Bristol,  many  of  the  private 
slaughter-houses,  though  licensed,  are  very  offensive.  Is  it  a  subject 
of  coDgratulation,  or  the  reverse,  that  we  are  beginning— only 
beginniDg — to  act  in  this  matter,  on  the  principles  so  clearly  pro- 
pounded by  Sir  John.  Pringle  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  these 
towns: — 


Aberdeen 


DBAIKAQB. 


*'Good  in  the  principal 
streets ;  either  indifferent 
or  altogether  wanting  in 
the  second-rate  and  worst 
streets.  A  thoroagh  and  effi- 
cient drainage  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  a  recent 
Act." 


WATKB  SUPPLY. 


Admirable  and  veij  abun- 
dant. 6,000,000  gaUons  of 
the  purest  water  brought 
into  town  dailj,  from  a  cQs- 
tance  of  21  miles,  by  the 
New  Water  Works,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation. 


*  Tha  arrangements  in  Chichester,  as  in  Stafford,  seem  to  be  of  a  veiy  primitive 
kind;  a  cattle  and  pig  market  being  held  fortnightly  in  the  streets ;  and  betweoi 
200  and  800  pigs  behig  kept  in  the  dty . 
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Aberdare    .    . 


Birkenhead 


Binningliam  • 


Bradford    .    . 


Brighton    •    • 


Bristol  • 


Cambridge, 


DBAIKAGE. 


"On  the  whole,  good" 


"  A  Tezy  elaborate  sjnBtem  of 
deep  drainage,  not  yet 
qnite  completed.** 

'*  A  general  system  of  drain- 
age has  been  laid  down 
under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  plans  having  been 
submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Government  officer. 
l3ie  work  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  worst  parts 
of  the  town  having  pre- 
cedence." 


«  Very  deficient.  Of  42  miles 
of  streets  and  thorough- 
fares, only  about  18  have 
intercepting  drains  ;  but  a 
complete  system  of  drain- 
age is  now  commenced,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be,  when 
complete,  £200,000.*' 

"Over  100  miles  of  drains, 
emptying  into  a  tidal  river. 
50  miles  of  those  drains 
made  during  last  ten  years, 
all  well  ventilated." 


"Actual  drainage  of  town 
good,  but  principle  bad. 
All  into  the  Cam.*' 


WATBB  SX7PPLT. 


^*  Plenty,  and  of  the  best 
quality;  in  the  hands  of 
le  Waterworks  Company." 


qufi 
the 


"  Generally  abundant  and 
good  ;  supplied  from  works 
the  property  of  tl^e  town, 
pumped  from  wells  in  the 
new  red  sandstone." 

"  Very  variable  to  poorer  dis- 
tricts." 


"  Complete  throughout  the 
town  as  far  as  service  by  the 
Corporation  is  concerned; 
and  officers  are  making 
house  to  house  inspection 
in  the  poorer  districts  to  see 
that  every  house  is  supplied. 
Presentment  was  made  to 
the  committee  of  above  100 
houses  (recently),  which  had 
not  taken  the  supply.  Sup- 
ply enforced  under  the 
PubUc  Health  Act  of  1848, 
as  amended  by  Local 
Government  Act  of  1868,** 

"  Excellent  and  abundant, 
from  springs  a  mile  from 
town,  dip  being  from  the 
well  to  the  town,  so  that  no 
contamination  can  take 
place.*' 


"  Abundance  of  •  excellent 
water  supplied  by  a  private 
company  from  the  Men- 
dip  Hills.  Some  courts  are 
still  short  of  water,  or  sup- 
plied by  pumps  of  a  sus- 
picious character.  This 
subject  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  our  com« 
mittee,  and  some  notices 
have  been  served  on  land- 
lords." 

"  Abundant  and  pure  ,*  water 
courses  in  streets,  keeping 
both  them  and  sewers 
dean," 
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DBAIHAaE. 


WATSE  BUPtStT* 


OniteriNiij* 


Oudlff  . 


CtalUAe . 


Cheltenbam 


Chichester, 


I>«by    , 


**Jiat  now  in  a  transition 
fltate.  We  hope  it  may  be 
wen  done  erentnally.** 


'^Kow  Teiy  efficient;  com* 
menoed  in  1855,  first 
system  completed  in  185$.*^ 


"Very  good." 


"Very good.  Above 25 miles 
of  public  sewerage  in  hands 
of  Commissioners,  inter- 
cepting ;  bat  much  still  in 
private  hands.  (See  Dr. 
Wilson's  Sanitary  statistics 
of  Cheltenham,  pp,  8-11.)  " 


"Cesspools  in  a  porous, 
gravelly  soil,  and  surface 
drainage.  Corporation  will 
not  undertake  deep  drain- 
age works." 


**  For  the  poor  n^alplj  bgr  taps 
•itnated  at  varioot  pnti  d 
the  town.  ForthaMv  lunr- 
ever,  we  ave  indebted  to  our 
foretiiKthen,  l.r.  it  is  a  rmf 
old  prorisloii.^ 

*' First  obtained  from  liver 
Ely  ;  latterly  an  additional 
supply  has  been  obtained 
from  springs  connected  with 
the  noctii  range  of  hills, 
about  five  miles  from  Csr« 
diif.  Supply  to  small  booses, 
at  2d.  per  we^  abundant.** 

"  TnmifBffiient  and  unclean. 
Obtained  from  river  Bden, 
which  river  receives  the 
drainage  of  several  con- 
siderable towns  above  Carl- 
isle; of  Penritib,witlia| 
lation  of  7,00l>  to 
Brampton,  8,000  to  11,000 ; 
AppleVy  and  several  others.** 

"  In  a  transition  state— sup- 
plied by  water  company 
chiefly  from  the  Chelt; 
other  sources  of  supply  un- 
der consideration.  Severn 
rejecte<1,  owing  to  its  im- 
purity, containing  28  grains 
of  solid  matter  in  the  ^dlon, 
4  of  which  were  <»|rsaic. 
Supply  to  poorer  districts, 

"  From  wells  sunk  in  the 
gravel  near  cesspools,  and 
w]:ich  pollute  them,  so  that 
in  numerous  instances  the 
water  is  turbid  and  filthy, 
yet  the  people  in  many 
cases  drink  it  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  then  perhaps 
apply  to  a  neighbour  for 
some  that  does  not  smell 
or  taste  so  bad.  It  abounds 
in  animalculas." 


"  Constant  and  plenty  of  it. 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pump  water  used  in  the  old 
houses. " 
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Devonport  • 


Doncaiter 


Dundee . 


Kdinbnrgh , 


Exeter 


Gateshead  ^ 


DBAINAGE. 


"  Bxiremely  imperfect  in 
many  parts  of  the  town ; 
in  some  absolutely  none, 
except  by  surface  gutters." 


'  Good,  but  bad  place  for  out- 
fall ;  not  into  the  Dun,  but 
into  the  *  River  Dun  Navi- 
gation,* and  so  to  the 
Trent." 


"Perfect." 


WATER  SUPPLY. 


•  Where  completed,  excellent. 
House-drainage  in  many 
poor  districts  very  imper- 
fect ;  in  some,  impossible. 
(&tf  Report,  p.  76-90.)  Un- 
trapped  gully-holes,  and 
water  of  Leith,  often  \ery 
offensive," 


"  Every  part  is  completely 
sewered,  but  there  are  legal 
difficulties  in  compelling  a 
communication  with  pri- 
vate houses." 

'*  Until  the  last  18  months, 
very  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  borough  was 
properly  drained ;  latterly, 
however,  drainage  works 
have  been  pursued  with 
great  vigour ;  expected  to 
be  complete  or  nearly  so  in 
a  year." 


"  Very  good.  24  miles  of 
running  stream  brings  it  to 
the  reservoir.  It  contains 
a  grain  and  a-half  of  potash 
in  the  gallon ;  generally 
paid  for  by  landlo]^.  Kept 
in  tanks  or  water-butts. 
Several  families  depend  on 
one  supply." 

"  20  pumps  in  streets ;  supply 
good,  but  hard  water ;  rest 
obtained  from  river  Dun, 
which  receives  the  sewage 
of  Sheffield,  Rotherham, 
Masborough,  and  other 
towns,  containing  in  all 
about  300,000.  inhabitants." 

"  The  defect  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts is  that  the  water  is 

-  not  brought  into  their  houses, 
although  wells  are  contig- 
uous to  them.  The  better 
class  of  workers  have  water 
in  their  houses." 

"  No  wells  allowed  to  be  used. 
Supply  by  water  company, 
who  are  bound  by  General 
Police  and  Improvement  Act 
to  introduce  water  into  all 
houses.  In  1863,  31*12  gal- 
lons daily  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. When  the  new  springs 
have  been  added  to  present 
resources,  the  daily  supply 
will  be  39  gallons  per 
head." 

No  return.  Good,  I  believe, 
since  1832,  'since  which 
water  has  been  uncontami- 
nated  by  sewage. 


**  By  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Water  Company ;  bad 
and  dear,  besides  very  pre- 
carious, as  Gateshead  has  no 
reservoirs  independent  of 
those  on  the  Newcastle  side 
of  the  river ;  any  accident  to 
the  pipes  crossing  the  Tyne 
would  deprive  Gateshead 
of  its  supply.    In  the  poorer 
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DBADIAOB. 

(um^) 

parts  cf  tlM  town,  «lMBi| 
torn  mnt  of  jHd  iVMib  tt 

of  pnsme  and  tlM  dMBBMB 
mn  veiy  gnat  evils,  mod 

.  giess  madi  wan  dOfi^ 
than  iftwonUhsfv  been." 

Cll>iy)w 

^QtmeaSij  rtrf  good,  bnt 

▲dsBiable,  from   Loeli  Em^ 

into  tha  rirer,  the  tUU  of 

trine;  the  model   of    tlM 

wbidi  is  TeiyHMkL** 

whole  kingdom.  Brnf^ 
constantToistrilRitionim- 
proving  yeariy. 

OloiicsKcr  • 

<«  Good ;  thiee-fourihi  of  the 

"  Not  oontinnoos.    One  ocdi- 

dty  dnUned," 

naiy  tap  snp^  to  each 
ccmrt  in  poorer  niplalBls. 

QfMnock       • 

"  Good  main.dnins  in  nearly 

"  The  supply  for  Urn  poonr 

ereiy    street.     In    eome 

districU  is  hj  public  weOs, 

stmts,  the  proprietors  of 

snd  oonfe«ealj  very  deft* 

tenements  hare  not   yet 

dent." 

communicated    with    the 

Common  Sewen.** 

Chrimibj    .    , 

"Of  a  temporary  character 
only." 

''By  Water  Works  Compaiiy. 
The  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  not  adopted  oompnl- 
sory  powers  of  supplying 
the  poorer  districts,  whidi 
is  much  needed,  as  the 
wells  there  are  seriously 
affected  by  the  sewage.  The 
Local  B<Mtfd  have  issued 
notices  for  persons  to  give 
information  and  lodge  com* 
plaints.*' 

Hftlifto      .    . 

"  Good." 

**  Abundant  in'  poorer  dis- 
tricts." 

Ha»ting«    .    . 

**  Good  and  effective,  at  least 

**  The  poorer  districts  sze  well 

in  the  Health    of  Towns 

supplied  with  water.** 

district,  having  cost  nearly 

£20,000  a  few  years  ago, 

•    • 

bat  the  outlets  interfere 

with  the  bathing,  and  occa- 

sionally  smell   badly.    To 

remedy  thi8,the  Board  have 

determined  to  remove  the 

outlets  along  distance  from 
the  town.    The  contract  is 

signed  for  £26,000.  and  the 

work  is  commenced.    The 
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Hastings    .    . 
(Continued,') 


Hereford    .    . 


HnU 


IUng*fi  Lynn 


Leeds    .    . 

Leicester   . 
Lincoln 
Liverpool  . 

Maidstone  , 


DRAIKAGK. 


Commissioners  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's, are  also  on  the  eve  of 
doing  the  same  on  the  West 
side  for  £6,000,  The  de- 
odorisation  of  the  fluid  part 
of  the  sewage,  and  conver- 
sion of  the  solid  into  guano, 
is  about  to  be  tried  on  a 
large  scale — by  heat.  Bone 
dust  is  added,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  phosphates." 

*  Good— very  good." 


"The  east  district  is  well 
supplied  with  main  drains ; 
the  west  also  rapidly  pro- 
gressing.*' 


"  Exceedingly  deficient  in 
many  distoicts;  but  the 
pollution  of  streams  is  very 
great" 

"  New  and  good," 


"160  miles  of  sewers,  the 
cost  of  construction  about 
£281,600." 


"Improving,  but  our  rivers 
are  abominably  misused 
and  polluted  by  sewage 
and  refuse  from  paper 
mills,  gas-works,  5cc. 


WATEB  SUPPLY. 


"  Pretty  general,  not  compul- 
sory, nor  unlimited." 

"  All  the  districts  of  the  town 
are  well  and  amply  supplied 
with  good  water." 


"  Constant  and  pure  to  whole 
town,  except  in  the  case  of 
many  old  houses,  which  are 
supplied  with  water  that  is 
allowed  to  run  into  under- 
ground tanks.  This  water 
is  often  rendered  impure, 
from  the  close  proximity  of 
the  privy  vaults  and  cess- 
pools. In  some  instances 
the  former  are  placed  almost 
on  the  top  of  the  water 
tanks.*' 

From  the  Wharf  e ;  abundant, 
but  much  contaminated 
with  the  sewage  and  refuse 
of  various  towns. 

"  Qood  and  ample  for  the 
poor." 

"  By  water  company ;  poor 
supplied  at  a  reduced  rate.*' 

"  Not  constant,  but  is  put  on 
twice  daily.  The  average 
number  of  hours  during 
which  it  is  on  is  from  six 
to  eight." 

*<  Better  than  it  was,  but  to  the 
poor  still  very  deficient." 
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WATER  lUFPUr. 


MertihyrTydfil 


Newcastle .    • 


Newport 
Northampton . 


Norwich 


Nottingham 


Oxford  . 


"A  qrstem  of  drainage  was 
commenced  in  NoYomber, 
1865,  and  is  now  in  pro- 
gress," 


'<  14  miles  in  extent,  arterial, 
into  riyer  l^e ;  no  pro- 
Tision  for  utilisation  of 
sewage* 


"Excellent." 
"No  return." 


"No  return." 


"  Main  sewers  made  by  the 
Highway  Committee ;  pri- 
vate sewers  under  Sanitary 
Committee.** 

"  Into  the  rivers.  The  Cher- 
well  was,  till  lately,  un- 
sullied by  drainage.  It  is 
now  unfit  for  bathing.*' 


Under  the  Boaxd.of 
iinoe  November^  1861 ;  mi" 
limited  rapidy,  only  tlizM 
degrees  of  hazdneae,  fsm 
from  organic  ImpnTitji  tor 
an  annual  payment  of 
twentj-penoe  per  head^ 
(Beport  on  Sanitary  Condi* 
tion  ol  Merthyr  lydfll  for 
1865,  pp.  14— 18.) 

"  Not  much  to  complain  dL 
Beservoirs  oorer.  148  manm, 
holding  580,000,000  gaUona. 
The  corporation  pay  annnaUy 
£200  for  water,  for  pablic 
grants,  urinals,  and  water 
closets,  and  are  at  preaent 
collecting  infonnatioii  with 
a  view  to  pRMeedings 
against  ownen  of  property 
who  do  not  pRnim  a  pro- 
per supply."   • 

"  Constant  and  plentifiili  even 
in  poorer  districta." 

*'  Not  by  any  means  complete 
in  poorer  districts,  being 
partly  from  water  comna- 
nies,  and  the  remainder 
from  wells,  all  of  which  when 
analysed  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  organic  and  animal  mat- 
ter; quite  unfit  for  drink- 
ing/' 

"  To  poorer  neighbourhood 
by  pumps  and  taps ;  is  for 
the  most  part  veiy  good. 
The  landlord  is  obliged  to 
lay  on  water  to  cottages,  if 
it  can  be  procured  *t  the 
rate  of  2d.  per  week.** 

"  A  stand-pipe  in  each  court, 
with  water  at  high  pressure 
day  and  night," 


Intermitting;  no  reservoirs; 
question  of  new  works  re- 
ferred to  Mr,  Bateman,  C.E. 
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Paisley .    . 
Plymouth  . 

Portsmouth 


Reading 


Sheffield 


Shrewsbury 


Southampton . 


Into  the  river,  which  is  much 
polluted  by  it. 


"  For  the  most  part  good.' 


"Generally  bad,  but  a 
thorough  system  of  drain- 
age is  being  carried  out, 
at  a  cost  of  £100,000." 


WATXB  SUPPLY. 


"  At  present,  cesspools— com« 
plete  drainage  about  to  be 
carried  out," 

*'  A  good  deal  has  been  done 
of  late  years  to  the  sewers 
and  suiiace  drains  of  the 
town,  but  still  much  re- 
quires to  be  done." 


"  Wretched ;  into  the  Severn. 
About  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  sewerage, 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000  or 
£40,000." 


'*  Midiocre,  After  spending 
about  £20,000  sixteen  years 
ago,  it  is  now  contemplated 
to  spend  £10,000  more." 


''  Oood,  to  all  inhabitants 
alike  from  hills  to  south  of 
town." 

"  Intermittent ;  for  wie  hour 
daily  in  some  parts  of  the 
town,  and  for  tvjo  hours  on 
alternate  days  in  others." 

"  For  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  a  water  company, 
and  is  adequate  to  all  de« 
mands.  The  poorer  tene- 
ments are  not  well  supplied, 
as  it  is  left  to  the  landlords, 
who  charge  their  tenants 
about  a  penny  a  week  per 
tenement,  when  they  put  on 
the  water.  The  supply  is 
practically  uninterrupted,'* 

*'  Good  and  constant,  at  high 
pressure." 

By  water  company,  from  an 
elevation  of  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  conveyed  in 
iron  pipes  into  the  town, 
very  pure,  4  grains  only,  to 
the  gidlon,  of  mineral  and 
organic  matter.  (Dr.  J.  C, 
Hall,  TraMactions  for  1865, 
p.  885.)  Supply  to  all  parts 
very  good, 

"  From  the  Severn  for  domes- 
tic purposes ;  drinking  wa- 
ter from  a  spring  some 
distance  from  town.  Gene- 
ral water  supply  to  poorer 
districts  very  insufficient," 

**  Supply  ought  to  be  unli- 
mited (from  the  Itchen), 
but  is  extremely  deficient 
both  for  poor  and  rich.  En- 
gines too  small;  others  of 
greater  power  in  course  of 
construction.  During  the 
cholera  epidemic  the  poor 
were  shockingly  neglected ; 
they  had  not  enough  to 
cleanse  their  persons,  much 
less  to  wash  away  sew* 
age,  &c." 


I'/r        Oh  OsJt  yUc9f,'.^  Aipti-u  </  ScTizi-rt  L/i^.  a^cvicx^ 


^maSklSMM.  \''rsmjvmp[0K€i 


"Tfrj  sbbA; 


^f^M/jfi 


hnLfUsiuA 


tyMMfMah 


*Tlift  Bunn  drmiiiAge  im  raj  \ 
go^/d,  tot  a  large  nnmber  r 
f/f  b.'TBWs  in  the  oldett  put 
bare    oeztber    janb    r/.-r  , 
water-c!'>ieti!.'* 


cjced  bj 


q;3alit7/ 


T«7 


bodi    for 
and  doaeta,  is  the 
oldest  pait  of  the  town." 


Wr/Werfaamp* 
tz/fj    .    .    .     . 

Woree«ter 

^  The  nataral  drainage  good,  , 
bat  main  drainage  imper- 
fect.   A  plan  has  been  ap- 
prored   by   the    Secrctarr 
of  8tate,  and  a  thoroagh 
aptem  is   in    oontempU- 

"  Perfect;' 

•^  Ample  nqiplj  to  POOR 
tricu  ii  intiitwl  on." 

*«  Good  to  pooMr  diatild 

rdii. 

ka.- 

If  the  foregoing  HUinrnary  is  eucouraging,  as  iodicatiDg  progress 
in  many  of  tlic  townH  enumerated,  surely  the  tardioess  of  the  opera- 
tionn  now  in  hand  10  fitted  to  awaken  our  astoniehment.  It  is  Terj 
remurkulile  that  in  large  towns,  such  as  Aberdeen,  BirmiDghaiDy 
Brighton,  CHUterburj,  Gateshead,  Hull,  Leeds,  Merthjr  Tydfii, 
Portsmouth,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wolverhampton,  the  authorities  shoald 
only  now  l)e  carrying  out,  or  about  to  commence,  systematic  draiDage 
works;  and  still  more  so,  that  in  Chichester,  Devonport,  Grimsby, 
Beading,  and  Stafford,  the  arrangements  are  wholly,  or  for  the  most 
part,  so  primitive  that  the  whole  soil  and  the  suiface  wells  are  be- 
coming continually  more  impregnated  with  organic  impurities.  The 
pollution  of  (he  rivers,  again,  by  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Chester,  Doncaster,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Maidstone,  Man- 
Chester,  NewciiHtie,  Oxford,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  and  Shrewsbury  has 
b(HM)nio  a  gigantic  evil,  towards  the  removal  of  which  the  attention 
and  eflbrts  of  sanitary  reformers  should  be  unceasingly  directed. 

Ah  regards  water  supply,  while  in  some  places,  as  in  Aberdeeu, 
CiirdiiV,  Glasgow,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Sheffield,  the  arrangements 
arc  perfect,  and,  while  in  many  others  they  are  very  satisfactorj, 
it  appears  that  in  Birininghum,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Dundee, 
Gateshead,  Glouccnter,  Hereford,  Liverpool,  Northampton,  Norwich, 
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Nottingham,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  Shrewsbury, 
there  is  either  no  house-supply  at  all,  or  that  it  is  sadly  deficient,  in 
the  poorer  districts.  In  many  of  these  towns,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  poor  are  dependent  on  pumps  or  taps,  one  being  often  made  to 
serve  for  a  whole  court  containing  a  large  population — a  most 
defective  and  objectionable  arrangement.  But  I  question  whether 
any  part  of  any  town  in  England  will  be  found  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  a  district  of  Kensington,  with  a  return  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  my  friend  Dr.  O'Bryen.  It  contains  99 
houses,  with  302  rooms  and  970  inhabitants,  who  are  supplied  with 
hard  water  from  three  pumps,  but  receive  the  company's  soft  water, 
when  it  is  on  for  an  hour  daily,  from  leaking  butts  and  cisterns,  in 
pails  or  pitchers,  in  which  it  is  kept  standing  in  the  close  rooms 
till  it  is  used.  No  other  supply  of  soft  water  is  available  during 
the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  in  the  cisterns 
being  polluted  by  the  gases  from  the  closets  above  which  they  are 
placed.  Seventeen  houses  in  one  court  have  each  a  closet,  but 
with  a  very  insufficient  water  supply  ;  while  the  remaining  82 
have  41  closets,  a  number  of  them  so  filthy  as  to  be  unfit  for 
use,  and  only  fifteen  cisterns  and  four  water  butts,  containing,  after 
deducting  waste,  2,942  gallons — the  whole  supply,  exclusive  of 
pump  water,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  flushing  of  closets.  The 
entire  supply  for  all  purposes  to  the  99  houses  (deducting  waste)  is 
3,611  gallons.  The  allowance  to  the  970  inhabitants,  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  15  gallons,  should  be  14,550  gallons  daily.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  a  few  stand  pipes  were  provided,  but  these  have 
since  been  removed.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  a  committee  of  the 
vestry,  after  very  careful  examination,  gave  in  their  report,  recom- 
mending the  enforcement  of  stringent  measures  against  the  owners, 
but  the  vestry,  though  often  urged  to  act,  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  compelling  landlords  to  provide  a  suflicient  supply  of 
water.  The  magistrates,  when  applied  to  by  the  vestry  to  compel 
landlords  to  comply  with  the  notices  served  upon  them,  have  uni- 
formly refused,  on  the  ground  that  vestries  have  power,  under  the 
Act  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  102,  to  execute  the  works  themselves  and 
recover  the  costs.  Rather  than  incur  the  risk,  they  prefer  leaving 
matters  in  the  disgraceful  condition  I  have  described. 

In  Chichester,  Greenock,  Grimsby,  Northampton,  and  Stafibrd, 
the  pump- water,  which  is  consumed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  much  contaminated  with  organic  impurities.  In  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Doncaster,  and  Leeds,  the  whole  supply  is  drawn  from 
rivers  which  receive  the  sewage  of  large  populations.  The  case  of 
Doncaster  merits  special  notice.  "Our  only  supply  of  water," 
writes  Mr.  Fairbank,  **  is  from  the  nver  Dun  ;  18,  12,  and  11  miles 
respectively  up  this  river,  stand  Shefiield,  Ilotherbam,  and  Mas- 
borough,  besides  many  populous  villages.  Into  this  river  these  places 
all  send  their  sewage,  so  that  our  water  is  well  fecalized  before  we 
get  it.  In  July,  I  heard  Dr.  Letheby  swear  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
before  the  Lords  Committee,  that  the  pewage  of  Sheffield  (a  town 
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containing  216,000  souls)  was  so  far  oxidized  before  it  got  to  Dou- 
caster,  that  it  could  do  no  harm  here  ;  so  we  go  on  drinking  it,  Mid 
some  people  rather  like  it."  If  so,  the  tidings  communicated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  the  Sheffield  authorities  think  ol  keeping  the  rewage 
out  of  the  rivers,  will  not  be  altogether  welcome  to  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Doncaster,  De  gustihu8  non  disputandum.  Bat  thie 
doctrine  of  the  speedy  conversion,  by  oxidation  of  the  sevrage  and 
refuse  of  300,000  human  beings,  and  of  multitudes  of  animals,  clean 
and  unclean,  into  perfectly  innocuous  material,  has  a  very  suspiciona 
look,  especially  when  placed  alongside  of  Professor  Frankland's 
statement,*  that  even  boiling  does  not  destroy  the  noxious  properties 
of  cholera  discharges,  when  these  are  diffused  in  water.  The 
oxidation  theory  may  be  true,  to  the  extent  alleged  by  Dr.  Letbeby, 
but  its  probable  laiasez  faire  resuha  are  not  pleasant  food  for  thought, 
nor,  I  apprehend,  for  wholesome  fish. 

With  a  few  striking  facts  in  reference  to  the  propagation  of  in- 
fectious disorders,  I  conclude  this  too  lengthened  paper.  In  no 
department  of  our  social  economy  has  the  lil)erty  of  the  subject  held 
more  uncontrolled  sway  than  in  this  dcath-baunt<^d  region  of  epidemic 
and  infectious  disorders.  From  "  my  lords'*  of  her  Majesty'*  Privy 
Council,  as  we  have  seen,  down  to  the  snuggest  parish  vestry  in  the 
land,  there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  disposition,  like  Izaak  Walton 
with  his  worm,  to  "handle  them  tenderly  as  though  we  loved  them." 
The  means  for  limiting  their  ravages  are  in  our  hands ;  the  diacoverj 
of  the  agent  that  gives  effectual  protection  against  the  moAt  deadly 
and  loathsome  of  them  all  is  one  of  the  hygienic  glories  of  England; 
yet  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  chosen  habitat  of  typhus,  and  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  is  greater  in  the  country  of  Jenner  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  We  know  that  the  prompt  isolation 
of  persons  smitten  with  infectious  diseases,  and  the  emptying  and 
cleansing  and  lime-washing  of  those  dwellings  which  furnish  a 
steady — often  a  perennial — supply  of  such  cases,  will  assuredly  prevent 
their  multiplication ;  yet  though  in  almost  every  town  from  which 
I  have  received  returns,  cholera  hospitals  were  being  provided,  and 
**  disinfectants,"  such  as  quicklime,  chlorides  of  lime  and  zinc,  car- 
bolic acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  McDougali's  powder,  were  being 
liberally  used,  in  only  a  very  few  have  any  systematic  efforts 
been  made  to  limit  the  prevalence  of  communicable  disease.  We 
have  already  seen  how  thoroughly  and  speedily  successful  were 
the  measures  taken  in  1865  to  arrest  the  spread  of  typhus  in  Bristol ; 
and  in  Birkenhead,  the  energetic  proceedings  of  Dr.  Robinson  were  * 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  mortality 
fnmi  contagious  diseases.  In  his  first  report  (for  1864),  speaking  of 
scarlatina,  he  says,  **  means  should  therefore  bo  devised  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  epidemic  by  early  isolation  of  the  sufferers;  and 
before  the  convalescent  is  again  permitted  to  enter  into  the  society  of 
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the  healthy,  copious  ablutions,  together  with  the  use  of  disinfectants, 
should  be  resorted  to;  and  those  clothes  which  cannot  be  purified  by 
washing,  &c.,  should  be  exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of  206^  Fahr.  The 
interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  and  others  have  clearly  shown 
the  value  of  dry  heat  as  a  destioyer  of  the  specific  poisons  which 
produce  contagious  diseases.*  The  Health  Committee  of  Liverpool, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  their  intelligent  medical  officer  of  health, 
are  taking  the  initiative  steps  towards  providing  a  public  building 
for  the  purpose  of  washing,  disinfecting,  and  exposing  to  dry  heat 
the  clothes  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  contagious  diseases, 
and  I  trust  that,  attached  to  the  fever  wards  about  to  be  built  in 
connection  with  the  Birkenhead  union,  a  similar  provision  will  be 
made."  This  suggestion  has  been  acted  on.  In  his  report  for  1865, 
he  gives  the  following  summary  of  sanitary  operations  during  the 
year  : — <'  Pigs  were  removed  from  62  places  where  the  keeping  of 
them  was  a  cause  of  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood ;  124  privies  have 
been  converted  into  water-closets ;  21  pits  of  stagnant  water  were 
drained ;  2,451  nuisances  arising  from  obstruction  of  drains,  defective 
traps,  &c.,  were  reported  by  the  inspector,  and  proceedings  taken  to 
remedy  the  same;  4,827  houses,  containing  19,263  apartments,  were 
visited  with  a  view  to  improving  their  sanitary  condition ;  1,043  lime- 
washing  notices  were  served  upon  the  occupiers  of  dirty  houses,  and 
attended  to  by  them ;  25  cellars,  used  as  dwellings,  were  vacated  ; 
70  overcrowded  houses  had  their  numbers  reduced ;  37  persons  were 
convicted  before  the  magistrates  of  ofiences  against  sanitary  laws,  and 
penalties  amounting  in  the  aggegrate  to  £18  105.  inflicted."  That  the 
sudden  fall  exhibited  in  the  following  table  is  in  some  degree  owing 
to  these  precautions,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer. 


Dbaths  vbom 

1864. 

1866. 

Qinwi  A  ox    •••     «.«     •«•     ...     ,,«     «.0     ..«     «a«     .•• 
Dcariauna  ...    .«.    ,.,    •.•    ,.,    ,«•    ..,    «••     ... 

*'^"aBI6B               ...         ..V         •••         aaa         .,«         „,          •••         «,«         ••• 

Tophus  ^cluaing  O^hoid  Fever) 

121 
81 
76 
71 

37 
87 
21 
68 

849 

168 

The  other  towns  which  have  either  fever  hospitals  or  fever  wards  for 
the  isolation  of  the  patients  are  Carlisle,  Derby,  Edinburgh,  Gates- 
head, Glasgow,  Greenock,   Hull,  Leicester,  Maidstone  (at  union 


♦  See  an  excellent  paper  "  Ou  the  Disinfecting  Property  of  Heat,*'  in  the 
Tramactwru  for  1864,  by  Dr.  Shann  of  York,  pp.  666.668. 
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'^■nskmrr  aj^*  slL*^  zj^jsl  vjm.  -  yLa^iim^'.^.  y^ar^assa^  lad*  I 

oc  *j^  •ri.ifflLit  :Tpit«.  -MiiK.-*  »2*  2*:«:  >r«fs  liAi.  ir*  fc^e?  F 
OM:  «i  Out  hcj^  Ii±ra»rT.  ;£»t  C.-n-  of  GIjwc'v  Fever 

u^  pkrv.iJji.  -xjuriA.     -  TzAfn  is  fc^/  a  r»ffUE7  serri^e  of 

Tiiif  ii  'ir/Cft  vliLctti  cL^^t,  oc  tLe  crder  cf  lAe  xaedieal 
Ja  L>«rp/x»^  '•%  cisl£.;<K?ilg  ftfwr»£i>  c:=.  'BtBJj'*  prixiciple  vit 
er^f^-Ubfi  lu  'Jut  zjTxUk  ciJtirLfx,\:ji' r^hdj  for  :u«  in  FeteiMry  1866; 
MLfAhta  vt  fji^f^  ioT  the  KcJ^-ei^d  c:  ue  tovit."  In  hu  report  ior 
1U%,  Mr.Mom  itftSCA  likM  1«  was  kd^  in  coLseq^enet  ^ «f  tbe  nftid 
^jaet.tifjtk  of  KWjet  ferer,  xaeule*,  Ac^  in  :ikeir  reepccdrc  oei^ 
U/o/boyli,  mhezttr^ifr  these  diseaaes  ftpp»rei  in  liiefli.*  to  initinrts 
tptciai  luquirkai  IcUf  the  state  of  the  '  Daaes  *  ichocb  in  LcKCSier. 
It  tarfif^  Mit  that  in  ejeren  of  theia  the  c:2i»c  s^aee  fiir  eftch  child 
Taried  from  26|  to  ^|,  though  in  onlj  two  did  it  cseeed  42  eabie 
ieet.  In  two,  each  had  onlj  26^,  ard  in  two  othcn  28}  cubic  fee^ 
Ml  alkrwauee  toggeatiTe  of  allocation  to  the  tinj  popQB.  Knee  thea 
the  dames'  fcbooij  hare  been  freqnenil j  Tisited.  and  pbeed  under 
regulations  which  are  strictlj  eDforobd.  very  much  to  die  adrantage 
of  the  healih  not  olIj  of  the  children  bat  of  the  town.  In  1864, 
when  104  perfions  died  of  email-pox.  he  vai lit  repeated  a  recommen- 
dation he  h&d  previous! V  made,  tLa:  an  institution  should  be  proTided 
for  the  n;#:ftpiion  of  «:ma!l-pox  ca!*e=,  wLich  are  excluded  from  the  fcTer- 
howi^,,  and  mu.tt  b<i  treafrd  at  tLeir  iodgiiigs.  with  the  certain  result 
of  an  HxXA-MHion  of  ih';  di^easf:  to  others  in  the  house  and  surround- 
ing tieighbourhoo<L  In  Edinburgh,  there  is,  in  the  bye-laws  for 
common  lodging-houses,  a  special  proviiion  "  that  in  case  of  fever, 
chfAnrtL,  or  other  contagious,  infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  occurring 
in  ftuch  lodging-house,  whether  to  any  lodger  or  to  any  other  penon 
reiiiding  or  ^>ei^g  in  such  house,  the  keeper  of  such  house  who  shall 
neglect  or  omit  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  superintendent 
of  police,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  compUint  nuiy  be  ascer^ 
tained,  bhail,  for  erery  such  neglect  and  omission,  be  liable  in  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings."  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
following  statement  (p.  36  of  Dr.  Littlejohn's  report)  :  •*  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  tliat,  of  the  163  cases  of  death  from  ferer  (in 
1863)  not  one  occurred  in  these  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  houses 
in  Edinburgh.  ...  Of  course  the  overcrowded  state  of  their  popu-* 
lation  renders  them  the  hotbeds  of  disease  in  epidemic  years,  and  when 
cholera  and  fever  were  raging,  these  houses  attained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety. Were  not  unusual  facilities  presented  in  Edinburgh — the  seat 
of  a  medical  school — for  the  speedy  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the 
removal  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  to  our  noble  charity,  the  Boyal 
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Infirmary,  a  single  case  of  fever  allowed  to  run  its  course  nnwatched 
in  such  tenements  would  spread  contagion  all  sides,  and  the  district 
mortality  would  be  greatly  increased."  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
in  most  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general  reply  to  my 
inquiry  as  to  the  isolation  and  conveyance  of  persons  ill  of  infectious 
disorders  is,  '^  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  isolation  of  such  patients." 
'* There  is  another  mode*  of  mediate  communication,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  excites  astonishment  at  the  apathy  that  permits  the 
continuance  of  a  practice  by  which  a  large  amount  of  preventable 
disease  is  occasioned.  I  allude  to  the  common  practice  of  conveying 
patients,  known  to  be  labouring  under  or  convalescing  from  highly 
contagious  disorders,  in  hackney  carriages.  That  this  is  the  mode 
of  infection  in  cases  which  every  now  and  then  startle  the  fashion- 
able world,  e,  g,  the  death  by  small-pox  of  a  distinguished  Italian 
diplomatist  about  two  years  ago  (1860),  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable* At  a  small  reunion  of  medical  men  the  summer  before  last 
(1861)  in  the  house  of  my  friend  Dr.  Cotton,  one  of  the  company  detailed 
the  following  instructive  case  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  some 
weeks  before.  It  was  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  sudden  death, 
from  small-pox  of  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  #f  St.  Greorge's  Hospital.  The 
gentleman  in  question  hailed  a  cab,  and  told  the  cabman  to  drive  to 
a  certain  number  in  a  fashionable  west-end  street.  He  went  in  to 
see  his  patient,  but  found  his  services  no  longer  required.  She  had 
died  of  small-pox.  When  he  came  out,  the  cabman,  who  had  been 
struck  by  the  closed  window-shutters,  asked  if  there  was  any  one  ill 
within?  My  friend  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  ordered  him  to  drive 
to  another  address.  He  had  given  him  his  fare,  and  was  about  to 
leave,  when  the  man,  to  his  surprise,  asked  if  any  one  had  died  in 
the  last  house  they  had  been  att  An  affirmative  reply  elicited  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  "  Oh  !  Lord,"  and  the  explanation  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  having  just  put  down  a  small-pox  patient,  he  was 
hailed  by  a  lady,  whom  he  had  conveyed  to  the  house  where  she  now 
lay  dead."  Was  this,  I  ask,  a  case  of  *' justifiable  homicide!" 
In  my  opinion  it  should  be  made  a  felony.  A  society  has  been 
formed  in  London  for  the  provision  of  ambulances  for  infectious  cases, 
and  has  already  been  very  successful  in  its  operations;  but  so  far  as 
the  vestries  and  local  boards  are  concerned,  the  enabling  clause  of 
Acts  1860  and  1866  may  be  said  to  have  been  quite  inoperative. 
Here  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  arrangements  in  other 
towns : — 

Aberdeen.     "  Three  litters  at  call  when  wanted.'*  ' 

Birkenhead. — '*  One  special  carriage  for  conveying  infectious  cases 

*     was  provided  some  years  ago,  but  another  one  was  added  six  months 

ago  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  cholera.     I  cannot  learn 

any  case  where  a  cab-driver   has  been  convicted  of  conveying 

*  1  quote  from  one  of  my  lectures  on  medicine,  as  delivered  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  in  October,  1862. 
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infectioas  cases.  When  they  have  been  observed  doing  sOy  it  has 
been  found  they  have  used  ^  unlicensed  cabs,'  alleged  by  them  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  only.  We  have  a  hackney  carriage  bye-lawi 
as  foUoi^  : — 'The  driver  or  owner  of  any  such  carriage  i£all  not 
knowingly  carry  or  convey  therein  any  person  afflicted  with  any 
infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  dead  body.'  The  penalty 
for  so  doing  is  20«." 
Bradford. — "  A  van  is  kept  at  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose.  Cab 
owners  are  prosecuted  if  they  allow  their  cabs  to  be  used  for  eim- 
veyance  of  persons  ill  of  infectious  disorders." 
Bristol. — <*  The  different  boards  of  guardians  have  eaeh  an  ambo- 
lance  for  the  removal  of  infectious  patients." 

Carlisle. — <<  One  at  the  Fever  HospiUl." 

Chester. — ^' Fever  cases  are  taken  into  the  infirmary  and  paid  for  by 
the  parishes  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  day.  The  infirmary  provides  a 
sedui  chair  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick.  Small-pox  is  nol 
admitted." 

Derby. — ^'  No  doubt  cabs  are  employed ;  but  many  are  hroiight  in  a 
hand-fly,  which  is  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  hosjntaL^ 

Doncaster. — ''We  hire  an  ol^  one.  Ordinary  cabs  are  not  used 
here,  as  &r  as  we  know,  for  any  one  suffering  firom  a  oontagions 
disorder.  We  should  not  allow  it,  but  proceed  under  our  bye-law 
against  any  one  so  using  a  public  cab." 

Dundee. — "  Two  conveyances  specially  so  used,  and  for  nothing  else; 
cabs  may  be  used  also  at  times." 

Edinburgh. — "  A  special  vehicle  is  provided.  No  cabs  allowed  to  be 
used." 

Gateshead. — "  The  guardians  have  one  carriage  for  the  removal  of 
fever  cases." 

Glasgow. — ''  Several  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  such  cases." 

Greenock.-^"  Fever  cases  can  be  conveyed  by  a  special  cab,  the 
property  of  the  infirmary.  There  is  also  a  sedan  chair  used  only 
for  infectious  diseases." 

Hull. — '*  We  have  no  separate  carriages  for  the  conveyance  ef  fover 
cases.  I  think  there  is  a  sedan  at  the  workhouse  oocasionslly 
used." 

Leeds. — "  There  is  only  one  conveyance  for  the  purpose  of  .removing 
infected  persons ;  this  is  supplied  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.'^' 

Leicester. — *<  Liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40^.  under  following 
bye-law :  '  No  carriage  licensed  by  the  local  board  shall  be  used 
for  conveying  any  corpse,  or  any  person  who  is  ill  of  fever,  or  of 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease.' " 

Liverpool. — •*  Separate  carriages— one  for  t3rphus,  and  one  for  small- 
pox cases — were  provided  in  November,  1864.  They  are  k^t  at 
the  public  ofilces,  where  there  is  a  night  watchman,  and  they  are 
hired  by  contract.  No  charge  is  made  for  their  use.  These  are 
quite  independent  of  the  fever  and  small-pox  carriages  kept  by  the 
vestries  for  the  use  of  paupers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  chokim 
epidemic,  another  carriage  was  provided  for  cholera  pattenta*" 
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Maidstone. — "  One  for  taking  people  to  the  '  union '  three  miles  from 
town,  a  stout  prejudice  existing  against  the  admission  even  of 
typhoid  fever  into  the  West  Kent  Hospital." 
Manchester. — '^The  fever  hospital  has  special  conveyances  at  its 

service." 
Newcastle. — ^^  One  carriage  for  the  removal  of  infectious  cases  is 
provided  hy  the  fever  hospital  authorities ;  no  other  in  the  town." 
Newport. — '*  No  carriages  provided  by  the  town,  but  iha  guardians 
of  the  poor  have  a  species  of  litter  for  conveying  persons  to  the 
workhouse  hospital" 
Paisley. — '^  One  ambulance  is  attached  to  the  infirmary  for  this  pur- 
pose." 
Reading.— ^^  A  Bath  chair  is  employed." 

Sunderland. — ''  A  carriage  is  kept  solely  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons ill  of  infectious'  disorders." 

So  that  some  provision  is  made — and  in  Birkenhead,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Doncaster,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leicester,  and  Liverpool  it 
is  very  effectual — against  the  admitted  evils  that  flow  from  diis  in- 
excusable infraction  of  the  laws  of  health,  in  24  of  the  69  towns 
regarding  which  I  have  made  special  inquiries,  and  also  in  the  metro- 
polis. But  in  the  remaining  35,  the  liberty  of  thq  subject  to  keep  up 
this  dance  of  death  is  absolutely  ouchecked,  except  in  Stafford, 
where  cabs,  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  other  sick 
people,  are  forbidden  to  take  undoubted  cases  of  small-pox.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  of  economy,  that 
god  of  our  idolatry,  what  hinders  that  the  provision  of  special  means 
of  conveyance  for  infectious  cases  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all 
local  authorities,  and  that  the  prohibition,  under  a  penalty,  of  their 
conveyance  in  public  carriages,  known  by  experience  to  work  well  in 
those  towns  where  it  is  in  force,  should  be  made  universal  through- 
out the  kingdom? 

In  Liverpool  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  have  any  steps  been 
taken  towards  providing  proper  receiving-houses  for  the  dead. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act»  1866,  the  council  have 
ordered  the  erection  of  two  mortuaries.  A  protestant  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  is  about  to  erect,  at  a  probable  cost  of  £5,000,  a  mortuary 
Chapel  for  the  Boman  Catholics. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  convalescent  institutions.  It  is  now 
nearly  fourteen  years  since  I  projected,  and  repeatedly  discussed 
with  the  late  Admiral  Percy,  then  chairman  of  the  Walton 
Convalescent  Institution,  a  plan  for  collecting  statistics  from  the 
London  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Dispensaries,  in  order  to  shew  the 
urgent  need  of  a  great  effort  to  increase,  at  least  tenfold,  the  conva- 
lescent accommodation  for  the  metropolis.  To  my  great  regret  I 
was  prevented,  by  lack  of  leisure,  from  carrying  out  my  intentions. 
Since  then  some  progress  has  been  made.  In  establishing  the  insti- 
tution at  Seaford,  the  Marquis  of  Townshend  and  his  fellow-workers 
have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  sick  poor  of  London;  several 
of  the  large  hospi^  are,  I  believei  providing  accommodation  in 
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the  country  for  theii*  convalescents;  and  Mrs.  Gladstoiie  is 
setting  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation  hj  social  refamen 
throughout  the  country.  My  returns  on  this  subject  are  not  com- 
plete, as  I  neglected  to  put  the  question  to  some  of  my  eoives- 
pondents.  But  I  find  from  Dr.  Fleming,  that  Birmingham  is  now 
providing  itself  with  an  establishment  capable  of  containing  40 
inmates ;  Carlisle  has  its  seaside  institution  at  Silloth ;  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  have  each  a  convalescent  home,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  provide  one  for  Paisley.  In  Greenock,  "  thm 
was,  during  a  late  epidemic,  a  convalescent  house  for  fever  patients, 
but  it  is  now  disused."  The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Convalesesnt 
Society  have  lately  issued  their  seventh  annual  report,*  which  gives  a 
very  gratifying  account  of  the  increasiDg  usefulness  of  their  conva- 
lescent home  at  Marsden.  In  Liverpool,  there  are  ^^  no  public  oonva- 
lescent  institutions ;  but  one  has  been  established  by  private  benefi- 
cence in  Everton."  Mr.  Joseph  Adshead,  in  a  paper  to  which  I 
listened  with  much  pleasure  at  Glasgow  in  1860,  f  announced  that 
he  would  ''  shortly  submit  a  plan  for  a  convalescent  establishment  for 
Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district,"  but  I  am  informed  that 
his  enlightened  proposals  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  efifect 
From  23  towns  I  have  received  the  answer,  that  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  such  idstitutions;  but  BaUi,  if  it  has 
none  for  itself,  is  a  convalescent  establishment  on  the  grand  scale  for 
<<  multitudes  of  halt,  withered,  and  impotent  folk,"*  who  repair  thither 
from  all  parts  of  England,  and  often  find  the  healing  they  bad  else- 
where sought  in  vain. 

The  time,  I  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  convalescent  home  will 
be  reckoned  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  large  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It  would  enormously  increase  the  influence  for  good  of 
our  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The  object  is  so  purely  beneficent, 
that  it  should  engage  the  sympathy  and  the  liberal  support  of  all 
well-wishers  of  the  sick  poor.  The  wealthy  cannot  bestow  their 
largesses ;  the  benevolent,  whether  wealthy  or  not,  their  good  words 
and  willing  gifts;  nor  the  active  philanthropist  his  most  earnest  efiTorts, 
on  a  truer  charity,  or  one  more  fruitful  of  good  results.  Nor  could 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  apply  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  any  way 
so  likely  to  yield  a  large  remunerative  return,  not  only  by  improving 
the  public  health,  but  by  effecting  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  rates, 
as  in  contributing  towards  the  erection  or  support  of  convalescent 
institutions.  "  Ample  funds  "  to  adopt  the  concluding  words  of  a 
pamphlet  I  published  in  1849,$  "  would  thus  be  provided  for  the 


*  The  Eighth,  for  1866-67,  has  just  reached  me. 

t  Tramactiom  for  1860,  p.726. 

t  ''  Sanitary  Economics,  or  our  Medical  Charities,  as  they  are,  and  as  thev 
ought  to  l>e."    By  A.  l\  Stewart.  M.D. 
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supply  of  certain  health-giving  remedies,  of  which  the  medical  atten- 
daut  well  knows  the  value,  but  for  want  of  which  dispensary  practice 
is  too  oflen  a  solemn  mockery.  Of  these  I  might  instance  several, 
but  I  content  myself  with  directing  special  attention  to  the  facilities 
that  would  thereby  be  afforded,  for  sending  to  the  country  or  the  coast 
such  patients  (and  their  name  is  legion)  as  are  pining  away  for  want, 
not  of  drugs  and  elegant  prescriptions,  but  of  nature's  balmy  breath, 
which  never  fans  the  fevered  cheeks,  or  braces  the  withered  frames 
of  the  myriads  who  yearly  sink  unnoticed  from  their  dark  and 
plague-haunted  dwellings  into  an  ^  ever  yawning  and  never  satisfied 
grave.' " 

The  results,  then,  of  eighteen  years  of  sanitary  legislation  is  that 
we  have  in  the  metropolis  a  large  staff  of  able  and  active  but  under- 
paid officers  of  health,  whose  recommendations  may  be  adopted  and 
enforced,  or  passed  by  in  silence,  or  rejected  with  contempt,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  or  interests  of  the  different  vestries  or  local  boards ; 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  have  no 
medical  officers  of  health,  and  that,  in  those  which  have  them,  their 
remuneration  is,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  shamefully  inadequate; 
and  that  their  position  of  dependence  on  the  local  authorities  is  such 
as  often  to  make  them  comparatively  powerless  for  good,  especially 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  authorities  are  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  abuses  which  their  sanitary  officers  seek  to  remove. 
We  find  also,  that  the  appointment,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  of  a 
single  inspector  of  nuisances,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  dozen  or  more, 
serves  rather  to  conceal  than  to  bring  to  light  and  remove  the  evils, 
both  physical  and  moral,  so  prevalent  in  our  large  towns ;  that  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  their  numbers  are,  with  a  few  memor- 
able exceptions,  so  small  as  to  make  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a 
hopeless  task,  and  that  in  not  a  few  instances  they  are  burdened  with 
other  duties  that  occupy  the  most  of  their  time  ;  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
rural  districts,  which  require  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  towns,  and  our 
ports  and  harbours  *  which  require  it  even  more,  are  virtually  without 
any  inspection  at  all ;  that  the  great  and  growing  deficiency  of  lodging 
accommodation  for  the  labouring-classes  necessitates  overcrowding, 
while  it  prevents  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  for  its  abate- 
ment ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  non-appointment  of  the  officers  charged 
with  its  execution,  or  the  appointment  of  incompetent  ones,  the  Act 
for  the  seizure  of  diseased  and  unwholesome  articles  of  food  is  too 
commonly  a  dead  letter.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  many  districts 
the  death-rate  is  increasing,  and  that,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion and  other  sanitary  measures,  and  the  very  general  conveyance  of 
infectious  cases  in  public  carriages,  the  ravages  of  small-pox  and 
typhus  are  in  many  places  alarmingly  great ;  that  the  main  and 
house  drainage  of  many  towns  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  ; 
that  the  pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers  is  a  crying  abomination  ; 

*  See  UQ  admirable  article  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  26, 1806. 
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that  the  water  supply  to  the  poorer  districta,  both  of  the  metropoliB 
and  of  other  towns  is  exceedingly  defective ;  and  that,  except  in  a 
few  towns,  the  work  of  providing  convalescent  accommodation  for  the 
sick  poor  has  not  yet  been  began.    From  all  this  we  condnde  that 

1.  We  require  a  thoroughly  efficient  administrative  department  o^ 
government  for  ihB  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  recusant  local 
authorities. 

2.  The  appointment  of  officers  of  health,  not  only  in  towns,  bat  in 
the  country,  and  for  our  ports  and  harbours,  should  be  compalaoiy ; 
they  should  be  independent  of  the  local  authority,  their  appointment 
the  amount  of  their  salary,  and  their  dismissal  being  sutpect  to  the 
approval  of  the  central  department ;  and  should  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  such  districts  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

3.  The  inspectors  of  nuisances  should  always  be  under  the  control 
of  the  officers  of  health,  and  should  not  be  burdened  with  other  and 
inconsistent  duties.  Their  appointment  should  in  every  case  be 
compulsory. 

4.  There  should  be  an  annual  return  to  Parliament  of  all  officers 
of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  of  the  salaries  paid  to  them, 
and  of  the  duties  they  are  required  to  discharge. 

6.  As  a  general  rule,  the  officers  of  health  should  be  set  apart  for 
that  work  alone,  and  be  remunerated  accordingly,  out  of  the  mnnicipal 
funds  or  county  rates,  aided  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

6.  The  isolation  of  those  sick  of  infectious  disorders  should  be 
enforced  by  their  early  removal  to— 

7.  District  hospitals  or  refuges  to  be  provided  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. 

8.  The  conveyance  of  such  cases  in  hackney  carriages  should  be 
everywhere  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  the  same  to  be  strictly 
enforced  against  offenders. 

9.  Carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  such  cases  must  be  provided 
by  the  local  authorities. 

10.  Disinfecting  apparatus  for  clothes  and  bedding  must  likewise 
be  provided  by  local  authorities. 

11.  We  urgently  need  a  well-considered  Act,  which  shall  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  low  house  property,  and  shall  empower  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  loans  on  easy  terms,  on  the  security  of  the  new  build- 
ings, to  those  who  shall  undertake  to  provide  wholesome  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  population. 

12.  The  supply  of  gas  and  water  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  companies,  and  entrusted  to  public  and  responsible 
bodies,  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

13.  It  should  bo  made  lawful  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  rates  to  the  providing  of  convalescent  accommodation 
for  those  who  require,  but  cannot  procure  it. 
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14.  A  strict  government  inspection  should  be  made  daring  the 
progress  of  all  works  for  the  execution  of  which  the  goyernment 
sanctions  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  before  instalments  are  sanc- 
tioned, the  inspector's  reports  and  certificates  being  published,* 
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This  Department  oonaiders  the  Tarioos  qaestions  relating  to  the  Pablio  Health ; 
it  collects  Btatlstioal  evidence  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different  looslities, 
of  difflsrent  indastrial  oooopations,  and  generally  of  the  infiuenoe  of  external 
circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease;  it  discusses  improve- 
ments in  house  construction  (more  especially  as  to.  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes),  in  drainage,  wanning,  ventilation;  public  baths  and  waahhouses; 
adulteration  of  food,  and  its  eflfects ;  recreation  and  amusement ;  the  functions 
of  Qovemment  in  relation  to  public  health ;  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  expedient  for  its  preservation ;  saniti^  police,  quarantine,  &c. ; 
poverty  in  relation  to  diiease ;  and  the  eflfects  of  nnhealthiness  on  the  property 
of  places  and  nations. 


SUMMARY  OP  PROCEEDINGS- 

Thb  following  special  questions  were  diseussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment :— « 

1« — *^  How  far  are  Smoke  and  the  Products  of  Combustion  arising 
from  various  manufacturing  processes  injurious  to  Health  ? 
What  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Contamina- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere  from  such  causes  ^** 

*  The  substance  only  of  this  paper  was  communicated  to  the  Health  Section 
at  Manchester;  and  the  completion  of  it  amid  constant  interruptions  has  been  a 
work  of  much  labour.  For  the  extreme  indulgence  shewn  to  me  by  the  Editor,  I 
am  very  thanldhl ;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  I  am  bound  to  expresA 
my  sincere  regret  that  I  have  occasioned  so  long  a  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
Tramactions.-^A,  P.  S. 
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2. — ''  How  can  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  by  the  refuse  and  sewage 

of  towns,  be  best  prevented  I" 
8.—'^  What  legislative  or  other  measures  should  be  employed  moire 

effectuallj  to  prevent  the  Adulteration  of  Food  ?" 


In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

'<  Chi  the  Smoke  Nuisance."    By  Peter  Spence. 

«  Ditto.'*-   By  W.  Handsel  Griffiths. 

''Sewage  Utilisation,  with  especial  reference  to  Towns  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Irwell."     By  John  Newton,  C.E. 
*'  The  Pollution  of  Rivers."    By  Thomas  Hawksley,  M.D. 
*' Ditto."    By  S.  Clement  Trapp,  C.E. 
''On  Casualties    arising   from   some   Boiler    Explosions."      By 

William  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
"  The  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  Mortality  in  Liverpool    By 

Robert  Martin,  M.D. 
"  On  the  recent  Epidemic  of  Typhus  in  Aberdeen ;  its  probable 

causes  and  cost."    By  R.  Beveridge,  M.D. 
"  On  Cholera  in  East  London."     By  W.  P.  Bain,  M.D. 
"  Destruction  of  Life  by  Overwork,"     By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D. 
"  On  Workhouse  Hospital  Nurses."    By  George  Greaves. 
"  On  the  Evils  ari.^ng  from  the  Midden  System  of  Lancashire." 

By  Robert  Martin,  M.D. 
"On  the  Mortality    of    Women    in    Childbirth."     By    James 

Edmonds,  M.D. 
"  On  the  Condition  of  Pauper  Idiots  in  England  and  Wales."     By 

P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
"On  the  Water  Supply  of  Manchester."    By  J.  F.  Bateman. 

C.E.,  F.R.S. 


THE   SMOKE   NUISANCE. 

How  far  are  Smoke  and  the  Products  of  Combustion  arising 
from  various  Manufacturing  Processes  injurious  to  Health  f 
What  measures  ought  to  he  taken  to  prevent  the  Contamination 
of  the  Atmosphere  from  such  causes  t 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Dr.  Craco 
Calvert,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  429-440,  papers  on  this  ques- 
tion were  contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  F.G.S.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Handsel  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Spence  argued  that  no  mischief  arises  from  the  ordinary 
visible  black  smoke,  which  is  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion,  and 
is  pure  carbon,  but  great  mischief  from  the  invisible  gases  generatod 
by  complete  combustion.     He  quoted  the  death-rates  of  Liverpool, 
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Manchester,  Salford,  and  Sheffield  iu  support  of  his  view  that  black 
smoke  is  healthy  rather  than  otherwise.  He  advocated  the  erection 
in  every  manufacturing  town  of  a  chimney  750  or  1,000  feet  high, 
to  which  ail  the  smoke  made  in  the  town  should  be  conducted,  and 
by  which  it  should  be  conveyed  to  an  altitude  where  it  would  disperse 
harmlessly. 

Mr.  Griffiths  expressed  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  certain  ex- 
periments, that  wire  gauze  prevents  the  passage  of  smoke  and  of 
noxious  gases,  and  therefore  recommended  that  diaphragms  of  this 
material  should  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  of  manu&ctories 
and  private  houses. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  FEVBLA.ND :  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  diaqniaition  on  the  nature 
and  component  parts  of  smoke,  but  if,  as  BIr.  Spence  maintains,  injurious  gases 
result  from  the  perfect  combastion  of  smoke,  that  evil  may  be  dealt  with  when 
i!  arises,  and  science  will  no  doubt  devise  means  for  getting  rid  of  it.  There  are 
three  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of  smoke— 
1.  Is  it  possible  to  consume  smoke?  2.  Is  it  desirable  to  consume  it?  8.  If  the 
consumption  of  smoke  be  possible  and  desirable,  what  are  the  best  legislative 
means  for  enforcing  it  ?  As  regards  the  possibility  of  consuming  it,  I  may  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  CNommoni  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  in  1840 1^^^^  It  appears,"  say  the  committee, "  from  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  including  master  manufkcturers, 
that  smoke,  which  is  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion,  may  in  all  cases  be 
much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  prevented."  Having  inspected  some  years  rinoe 
in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  a  variety  of  appliances  for  effecting  the  oon- 
sumption  of  smoke,  I  can  yenture  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  went, 
smoke  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  in  Airnaoes  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  regards 
the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  smoke,  we  need  haraly,  I  think,  argue  that 
question  at  the  present  day,  but  may  assume  that  its  effect  on  health  and  spirits 
is  injurious.  On  the  ground  of  economy,  also,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to 
get  nd  of  smoke,  since  the  committee  before  referred  to  report  <*that  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  under  proper  regulations,  into  the  ftimaoes,  is 
productive  of  savixig  in  fuel,  by  causing  the  particles  of  carbon,  which  would 
otherwise  rise  in  smoke  and  be  wasted,  to  ignite  and  thereby  to  increase  the  heat 
in  the  boiler."  As  regards  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  steam- vessels,  the  com- 
mittee report  *'  that  no  doubt  existed  in  the  opinions  of  those  examined  that  the 
prevention  of  smoke  could  be  accomplished  in  all  steam-vessels."  As  regards 
the  consumption  of  smoke  in  private  houses  they  say  fturther,  *«  that  they  have 
received  the  most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  confident  hope  entertidned  by  several 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  examined  by  them,  that  the  same  black  smoke 
proceeding  from  fires  in  private  dwellings,  and  ail  other  places,  may  eventually 
be  entirely  prevented,  either  by  the  adoption  of  stoves  and  grates  formed  for  a 
perfect  combustion  of  the  oommon  bituminous  coal,  or  by  the  use  of  coke,  or  of 
anthracite ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  sti^  of  knowledge  on  that 
subject  is  not  such  as  to  justify  any  legislative  interference  with  these  smaller 
fires.  If,  then,  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  Airnaces  be  possible  and  desirable, 
the  question  remains,  *^  What  are  the  best  legislative  means  for  enforcing  it  f ' 
Though  appliances  for  consuming  smoke,  and  an  effective  Smoke  Act  exist  at 
Manchester,  the  Act  has  not  been  carried  out;  and  why?  Because  the  magis- 
trates who  have  to  impose  the  fines  are  very  often  themselves  offenders.  A 
system  resting  on  the  infiiction  of  very  heavy  fines  would  defeat  itself,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  plan  is  to  proceed  by  a  system  of  small  fines  regularly 
levied,  coupled  with  the  publication  of  the  names  of  offenders  in  local  journals, 
and  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  a  goyemment  inspector  to  see  that 
local  authorities  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  HoLLASD  said  that  smoke  was  prevented,  and  therefore  oould  be ;  it  was 
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prevented  in  London  bj  the  imposition  of  penaltiee,  which  were  comnlaliFe  fer 
fliiooeHi?e  offenoe^— whmt  was  aooomplished  bj  one  man  being  the  standaidte 
hit  neif^boor.  It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  men's  self-interest  wonld  aeoonplidi 
all  that  was  desirable,  seeing  that  manafisctorers  had  been  content  to  bom  10  tba. 
of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hoar  to  do  what  is  accomplished  in  Cornwall  with 
2  lbs.  of  coaL  In  these  matters  practical  men  were  dances.  He  coold  haMf 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Mr.  Spence's  paper  had  been  prepared  in  eameit; 
it  mast  have  been  read  to  provoke  debate.  Soot  was  very  far  from  pore  carbon ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  all  smoke  should  be  carried  away  in  a  shaft  to  an  emi- 
nence was  about  the  wildest  that  coold  have  been  made.  There  was  no  engineer- 
ing difflcalty  about  it ;  but  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  make  the  smoke  ttmn  to 
do  so  much  to  get  rid  of  it.  Mr.  Fairbaim  liad  made  one  fomaoe  comnime  the 
smoke  of  another,  thus  showing  that  smoke  could  be  prevented  by  a  good  stoket; 
The  comparison  of  different  towns  Mr.  Spence  had  made  was  fidladoos,  beeaime 
circumstances  had  been  lost  sight  of  which  affected  their  health.  Steam-eng^ 
smoke  had  been  prevented,  and  therefore  could  be ;  it  was  stupid  not  to  preifent 
it;  and  manufturturera  consequently  liad  no  right  to  expose  the  public  to  iidaiy. 

Mr.  W.  Faibbaibh  said  that  thirty  years  ago  he  liad  no  hesitatioii  in  de- 
claring it  was  practicable  to  prevent  smoke,  and  since  that  time  his  conviction 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  several  large  establishments.  Under  tlie 
Manchester  Local  Act,  the  support  of  which  involved  him  in  considerable  odimn, 
it  was  provided  that  if  the  inspector  could  see  through  the  smoke  emitted  by  a 
chimney  it  was  **  parliamentaiy  smoke,"  and  did  not  render  the  proprietor  of  % 

glace  liable  to  prosecution.  But  if  smoke  was  to  be  prevented,  it  must  be  done 
1  the  furnace,  and  it  was  necessary  that  all  engineers  and  stokers  should  onder- 
•tand  that.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  air  were  admitted  into  our  furnaces  we  mi^t 
have  a  nearly  transparent  atmosphere;  and  this  would  be  accompanied  by  % 
great  saving  of  fhel.  What  was  wanted  was  enough  oxygen  to  equal  the  earbon. 
An  additional  boiler  would  often  enable  a  manufacturer  to  prevent  smolce  without 
difficulty;  and  in  Cornwall,  where  smoke  was  not  made,  and  had  not  been  for 
flny  years,  there  were  fifty  per  cent,  more  boilers  in  proportion  to  the  engines 
than  there  were  in  Lancashire.  Why  should  not  Lancashire,  with  so  many 
engines,  work  on  the  same  principles,  and  save  coal  ?  There  was  no  mystery  in 
the  prevention  of  smoke.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  stringently  enforced,  wonld 
soon  get  rid  of  it ;  bat  little  would  be  done  by  leaving  the  matter  to  individnlUjE^ 
and  tbeir  appreciation  of  the  economy  of  perfect  combustion.  The  smoke  from 
domestic  fires  could  not  be  prevented  with  the  present  grates ;  but  stoves  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  furnaces  would  obviate  smoke.  He  had  wit- 
nessed tho  effects  produced  by  smoke  upon  vegetation,  and  had  proved  that  they 
were  injurious.  For  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  round  Manchester  the 
trees  looked  like  black  skeletons.  He  trusted  that  Parliament  would,  at  least, 
prohibit  smoke  IVom  large  steam-engine  furnaces,  and  that  the  Act  would  be 
enforced  stringently. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Einnaird,  M.P.,  said  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke  had  passed  some  years  since,  but  unfortunately  the  clause 
providing  a  penalty  had  been  struck  out. 

Mr.  RuMSET,  of  Cheltenham,  reminded  the  section  that  other  things  besides 
smoke  affected  death-rates,  which  were  always  quoted  in  defence  of  a  pet  nuisance^ 
and  were  totally  inapi)licable  to  the  issue  discussed  by  Mr.  Spence.  If  black 
smoke  were  really  beneficial,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be,  that  the  more 
furnaces  emitted  dense  smoke  the  better  it  would  be. 

Dr.  Macadam,  concurring  generally  with  Dr.  A.  Smith,  dwelt  on  the  difference 
between  dense  smoke,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  which 
the  air  had  not  power  to  carry  away,  and  the  diffusion  of  gases  which  came  into 
play  when  the  carbon  was  more  perfectly  consumed ;  and,  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fire-grates  versus  stoves,  mentioned  the  use  of  chimneys  in  ventilating 
rooms. 

Mr.  Qallowat  offered  the  practical  suggestion  of  lighting  a  fire  at  the  top  in 
order  to  prevent  smoke. 

Mr.  OoDwiH  wanted  to  know  nothing  about  the  best  means  for  the  prevention 
of  imoke ;  it  was  an  established  fact  that  smoke  could  be  economically  coniomtd ; 
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the  thing  was  settled  and  done  with.  The  time  had  come  for  the  outer  world, 
that  oatside  the  manufacturing  circle,  to  insist  upon  preventing  smoke  bj  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  Manchester,  besides  health,  buildings  were  destroyed ;  instead 
of  beauty  there  was  everywhere  a  dulness  most  depressing  to  the  spirits.  Happi- 
ness was  no  small  thing;  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  all  their 
lives  was  no  trivial  matter ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  an  immense  amount  of 
misery  was  caused  by  smoke  in  Manchester  and  other  towns.  The  material 
results  of  its  prevalence  were  lamentable  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  Magnificent 
warehouses,  in  respect  of  which  Manchester  stood  almost  alone,  were  destroyed 
in  appearance  in  three  or  four  years.  The  Assize  Courts  were  suffering  already, 
and  it  was  lamentable  to  compare  a  statue  put  up  weeks  ago  with  one  that  bad 
been  up  as  many  months.  There  was  an  Act  which  said  that  smoke  was  illegal 
here,  but  it  had  not  been  put  in  force,  because  those  who  ought  to  have  seen  it 
carried  out  imagined  that  they  would  suffer  from  its  operation.  What  was 
therefore  required  was  an  authority  which  would  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Spence  admitted  that  he  was  convinced  smoke  could  be  consumed ;  but,  be 
askedf  ViU  bono  ?  Should  we  be  in  a  worse  or  a  better  position  f  He  maintained 
the  relevance  of  the  comparisons  he  had  made  between  different  towns,  asserting 
that  their  conditions  were  similar. 

Mr.  Fairbaieit,  referring  to  a  statement  that  had  been  made  respecting  the 
quantities  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  that  had  been  burned,  said  whereas 
it  had  been  12  lb  to  14  lb,  improvements  made  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  had  reduced  the  average  to  5  lb,  and  a  great  deal  less  smoke  was  made 
than  formerly.  In  accepting  these  figures,  it  was  necessary  to  remember  the 
difference  between  indicated  and  actual  horse-power. 

Mr.  Holland  said,  notwithstanding  this  improvement,  five  times  as  much  was 
burned  as  need  be,  and  confirmed  Mr.  Godwin  as  to  the  reason  why  the  existing 
law  was  not  enforced.  Whilst  the  Smoke  Act  was  a  dead  letter,  that  relating  to 
alkali  was  the  opposite,  owing  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  in 
Manchester,  and  by  government  officers  in  London. 

Mr.  Watkin,  of  Birmingham,  suggested  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
might  be  obviated  largely  by  a  resort  to  water-power,  and  referred  in  illustration 
to  the  Cornish  pumping  engines. 

Mr.  CoLTHAED,  of  Biackbum,  described  an  appliance  which  he  had  adopted 
to  prevent  smoke,  and  offered  to  show  its  working  to  any  gentleman  who  would 
visit  his  establishment.  It  had  been  Invented  by  a  stoker ;  it  was  simple,  and  It 
might  be  fitted  to  any  boiler  at  a  cost  of  £6  or  £7. 

l>r.  Batlis,  of  Birkenhead,  suggested  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  might 
nltimatelv  be  met  by  supplvlng  power  and  heat  in  the  shape  of  gas,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  waste  incidental  to  individual  production. 

Mr.  Rxndle  pointed  out  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  that  ensued  from  a 
smoky  atmosphere. 

Dr.  F.  Ceacb  Calveet  replied,  contending  that,  as  several  classes  of  works 
were  carried  on  without  the  production  of  smoke,  such  as  puddling  ftimaces  and 
mills,  the  question  of  possibility  was  settled,  and  confidently  denying  the  assump- 
tion of  Mr.  Spence,  that  it  was  pure  carbon  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  contained  a  large  quantity  of  hydro-carbon  and  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar;  and  it  was  these  carbonaceous  matters  which  were  so  dele- 
terious. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  also  spoke  briefly  in  reply,  justifying  himself  from  discussing . 
any  of  the  twelve  dozen  plans  for  preventing  smoke  on  the  ground  that  such 
discussions  were  inconvenient,  when  sustained  by  interested  parties.  His  posi* 
tion  had  not  been  controverted,  except  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Spence,  whose  general 
views  had  previously  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  who  had  failed  to  esta- 
blish the  chemical  propositions  which  were  essential  to  his  case. 

The  Febsident  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Faraday  before  the  Parliamentary 
committee.  Mr.  Faraday  said  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  as  a  natural  effect, 
in  obtaining  perfect  combustion  of  smoke.  Imperfect  combustion,  or  the  ulti- 
mate production  of  smoke,  in  all  cases  depended  upon  convenience  or  ignorance. 
In  large  fires  it  depended  more  upon  ignorance  than  convenienoe,  and  if  a  manu« 
facturer  were  obliged  to  burn  his  own  smoke  he  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  abla 
to  do  BO  without  any  pecuniary  loss. 
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THE  POLLUTION  OF   RIVERS. 

How  can  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  the  Refuse  and  Sewage  of 
Towns  be  best  Prevented  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Macadam,  printed  at  p.  443, 
papers  were  read  on  this  question  by  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Tnipp, 
and  Dr.  Hawksley. 

Mr.  John  Newton,  C.E.,  in  his  paper  on  "  Sewage  Utilisation 
with  especial  reference  to  Towns  in  the  Valley  of  the  Irwell,"  pointed 
out  that  the  yarious  methods  for  utilising  sewage  might  be  classed 
under  two  heads — 1st.  Such  as  aim  at  separating  the  solid  from  the 
liquid  matters,  the  solids  being  dried  or  mixed  with  other  material, 
and  converted  into  a  portable  manure.  2nd.  Such  as  apjdy  the 
sewage  to  the  soil  in  a  liquid  state.  The  first  had  had  many  trials, 
and  had  always  failed,  as  l-7th  only  of  the  nominal  ingredients 
ordinarily  exist  in  suspension,  the  remaining  6-7ths  being  in  solu- 
tion ;  the  so)id  manure,  obtained  at  enormous  cost,  was  consequently 
not  worth  more  than  2s,  a  ton.  The  second  system  had  been 
most  successful,  of  which  three  examples  were  given.  At  Edin- 
burgh the  Craigentinny  meadows  of  400  acres  had  been  for  a  long 
time  irrigated  with  the  sewage  of  the  city,  with  the  effect  of  raising 
the  annual  value  from  £5  to  £25  per  acre.  What  little  nnisance 
might  be  created  arose  from  the  open  carriers  in  which  the  sewage 
was  conveyed.  At  Croydon  the  authorities  had  leased  250  acres  of 
grass  land  at  £4  per  acre  for  irrigation  by  the  town  sewage.  The 
quantity  of  sewage  diluted  with  rain  water  usually  applied  was 
estimated  at  6,000  to  6,500  tons  per  acre,  the  population  being 
16,000.  A  portion  of  the  land  consisted  of  Italian  rye  grass,  and  the 
remainder  of  old  meadow  grass.  Four  cuttings  at  least  were  taken 
between  April  and  October,  yielding  in  the  case  of  the  rye  grass  from 
30  to  35  tons  per  acre,  estimated  at  from  £25  to  £30.  No  nuisance 
whatever  was  created,  the  soil  acting  as  a  deodorant.  Important 
experiments  had  been  made  at  Rugby  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
sewage.  Two  fields  were  selected  by  the  commissioners,  and  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  to  receive  varying  quantities  of  sewage.  The 
average  yearly  weight  of  grass  produced  during  the  years  1861, 
1862,  and  1863,  was  :— 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Without  sewage 9     6  per  acre. 

With  applications  amounting  to  2,575  tons     .     22     5       „ 

5,203     „        .     30     6      „ 
)j  „  7,728     „        ,     32     8       „ 

These  experiments  proved  that  the  liquid  sewage  of  Rugby  was 
worth  upon  grass  land  7-8ths  of  a  penny  per  ton  where  3,000  tons 
are  annually  supplied  per  acre,  5-8th8  of  a  penny  with  6,000,  and 
nearly  one-halfpenny  per  ton  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  9,000  tons  per 
acre.  In  1864  no  sewage  was  applied  to  any  of  the  land  with  this 
result;  the  hitherto  unse waged  land  produced  grass  worth  £1  125.  2d» 
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per  acre  ;  the  land  irrigated  during  the  three  years  with  an  average 
of  2,575  tons  per  acre,  produced  £2  16*.  8df.;  that  irrigated  with 
5,200  produced  £4  65.;  and  that  irrigated  with  7,728  produced 
£4  2s, ;  thus  demonstrating  that  land  was  permanently  improved  hy 
liquid  sewage.  No  nuisance  whatever  had  been  caused  at  Rugby. 
Mr.  Newton  then  proceeded  to  apply  these  facts  to  the  valley  of  the 
IrwcU.  He  estimated  its  drainage  area  at  190,000  acres,  its  popula- 
tion at  1,000,000,  and  the  sewage  at  26,000,000  of  gallons  per  day. 
At  a  halfpenny  a  ton,  this  would  be  worth  £87,000  a  year,  which 
was  now  wasted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  incurred  the  further  loss 
inflicted  by  a  high  poor-rate  and  a  high  death-rate.  Conduits  might 
be  constructed  along  the  valley  through  which  the  sewage  from  each 
town  and  village  would  be  conveyed  by  gravitation  to  a  point  near 
the  Irwell,  several  miles  below  Manchester;  there  the  sewage  would 
be  lifted  50  feet  and  forced  through  an  arterial  system  of  iron  pipes 
on  to  Chat  Moss,  Risley  Moss,  and  other  lands  situated  between  six 
and  fourteen  miles  west  of  Manchester.  Land  might  be  obtained 
there  to  the  extent  of  12,000  acres,  one-half  of  which  now  lay 
waste,  but  might  if  thoroughly  drained  become  as  productive  as  the 
Craigentinny  meadows.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  but  including 
all  other  exj>enses,  would  not  exceed  £400,000,  and  the  annuid 
working  expenses  £10,000.  The  value  of  the  sewage  had  been 
stated  before  at  £87,000  annually. 

Mr.  S.  Clement  Trapp,  C.E.,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Pollution  of 
Rivers,"  after  some  general  observations  on  the  connexion  between 
dirt,  disease,  and  crime,  observed  that  although  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  transfer  of  a  nuisance  from  our  towns  to  our  streams  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  great  benefits  had  accrued  to  the  towns.  Might 
not  those  benefits,  however,  have  been  secured  in  another  way  ? 
Without  constituting  himself  a  champion  of  the  cesspool,  he  sub- 
mitted that  if  the  same  energies  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  that  system  as  had  been  given  to  the  water  elosets,  our  streams 
would  have  been  more  free  from  pollution.  He  admitted  that  the 
midden  system,  as  it  exists  in  Manchest^,  was  an  intolerable  evil, 
and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of ;  but  the  substitution  of  water  closets 
would  be  as  great  a  nuisance.  No  doubt  if  you  contrast  a  water 
closet  in  good  order  with  a  badly  constructed  and  neglected  privy, 
the  former  has  the  advantage  ;  but  a  better  contrived  and  more 
skilfully  and  frequently  cleansed  cesspool  would  answer  the  purpose 
better  and  keep  our  streams  pure.  An  inspection  of  the  closets  at  a 
popular  place  of  amusement,  or  at  large  railway  stations,  would  afibrd 
evidence  that  the  system  is  not  one  to  introduce  among  the  operative 
population.  What  was  wanted  in  such  towns  as  Manchester  was  a 
combination  and  improvement  of  both  systems,  together  with  other 
sanitary  measures,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  large 
extension  of  the  air-space  about  and  in  the  rear  of  buildings.  He 
regretted  that  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester,  in  their  proposed 
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new  bye-laws,  stipulated  for  only  a  five  feet  passage  between  the 
backs  of  rows  of  houses  ;  it  should  be  nine  feet  at  the  least.  Mr. 
Trapp  advocated  the  positive  prohibition  by  the  legislature  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage,  in  which  case  all  that  was  fertUiaing 
would  find  its  way  to  the  soil ;  whether  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state 
would  depend  on  local  circumstances.  Both  methods  must  be  tried 
till  the  best  system  had  been  discovered.  In  some  places  the  change 
would  be  more  costly  than  in  others,  and  such  places  might  possibly  be 
assisted  by  a  rate  over  the  water-shed  area  of  the  streams  tlius 
benefited.  But  at  some  cost  or  other  liquid  sewage  might  always  bo 
put  upon  the  land,  and  wherever  the  water-closet  system  exists  ir- 
rigation should  be  compulsory.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hawksley's  assertion  (in  a  recent  report  on  the  sewage  of  Rochdale) 
that  the  **  use  of  sewage  water  applied  in  considerable  quantities  is 
productive  of  an  intolerable  stench  equally  obnoxious  to  comfort 
and  health.'  He  had  been  to  Carlisle  and  could  not  there  detect 
the  slightest  smell  from  the  application  of  the  sewage  as  carried  out 
by  Mr.  McDougalL  The  cost  was  the  great  bugbeai* ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  sanitary  reform  was  a  positiTC 
gain  to  the  community  ;  yet  such  was  the  ease.  In  a  poor  district 
within  the  borough  of  Macclesfield,  comprising  four  streeti^  the  relief 
paid  to  the  inhabitants  in  1848  amounted  to  £158  5«.  6d,'\  the  houses 
were  often  untenanted  and  scarcely  ever  free  from  fever.  This  dis- 
trict was  paved  and  sewered  at  a  cost  of  £1,541,  and  in  1858  the 
relief  paid  was  £25  4«.  9d, ;  the  saving  in  the  rates  considerably 
more  than  paying  the  interest  on  the  outlay.*  What  would  be  the 
expenditure  of  £200,000  to  such  a  place  as  Manchester  compared 
with  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate  from  its  present  high  figure  to  23 
per  1,000  ?  A  public  rate  of  less  than  three-half-pence  in  the  pound 
yearly,  on  the  present  gross  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  would  extinguish  the  debt  in  thirty  years,  even 
if  no  income  were  derivable  from  the  proper  disposal  of  the  sewage* 
But  unwilling  ratepayers  were  hard  to  convince,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  necessary  sanitary  works  were  made  compulsory  on  local 
authorities,  the  permissive  system  having  been  tried  long  enough  and 
having  failed. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawksley  read  a  paper,  on  "River  Pollution,** 
of  which  the  substance  has  been  published  (with  other  matter)  in  a 
pamphlet  form.f  The  positions  which  Dr.  Hawksley  endeavoured 
to  establish,  were  these : — 1 .  That  the  refuse  organic  matter  cast  free  in 
the  communities  of  mankind,  and  particularly  in  our  great  metropolis, 
is  of  immense  amount — that  it  is  of  great  value  when  properly 

*  For  the  results  attending  Sanitary  Improvements  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield 
9ee  "  Sanitary  Measures  in  a  Proviacial  Town,  and  their  Results."  By  John 
May,  of  Macclesfield.    Transactiang,  1867,  p.  408. 

t  Matter^  Us  minutry  to  life  in  health  and  disease;  and  Eai'th^  as  the  natural 
link  between  crganic  and  inorganic  matter.  By  Thomas  Hawkslet,  H.D. 
London  :  Churchill  tc  Sons. 
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treated  aiid  applied — that  it  is  a  Boui*ce  of  great,  varied,  and  increas- 
ing evil  to  the  public  health  if  nii$;managed  and  ill-applied — as  well 
as  a  serious  drain  on  our  resources,  and  the  food  of  the  people. 
2.  That^the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  it  fails  to  utilise  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  misapplies  it,  that  it  has  become  a  source  of 
considerable  pollution  to  our  breathing  air,  and  our  drinking  water, 
entailing  the  gravest  consequences  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  state  of  the  population,  specially  on  that  of  the 
humbler  classes,  lowering  the  standard  of  vitality  and  of  mental  and 
physical  vigour,  causing  much  general  disease,  and  the  spread  in  a 
very  rapid  and  fatal  degree  of  epidemic  diseases,  especially  of  cholera, 
and  fevers  of  a  low  type.  3.  That  the  existing  method  of  sewerage 
is  essentially  an  error  from  the  beginning,  and  is  incapable  of 
satisfactory  improvement.  4.  That  the  employment  of  dry  earth 
for  absorbing,  deodorizing,  and  utilizing  the  material  in  question, 
aifords  a  complete,  salutary,  and  highly  profitable  method  of  accom- 
plishing all  the  objects  of  the  sewerage  system.  Dr.  Hawksley 
maintained  that  the  amount  of  earth  required  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  dry  earth  closets  for  the  whole  of  London  would  bo  under 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum;  that  this  amount  would  be  readily 
obtained  from  agriculturists,  who  would  send  their  soil  by  rail  to 
depots  in  London,  and  receive  it  back  in  the  same  way,  enriched 
by  refuse  organic  matter.  By  dividing  the  population  (say  3,000,000) 
of  London,  averaging  six  persons  and  two  closets  to  a  house, 
into  500  sections,  and  each  section  into  10  sub-sections,  each  of  the 
latter  taking  the  care  of  200  closets,  and  having  a  man  and  a  boy,  a 
waggon  and  a  pair  of  horses,  the  work  would  be  done  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  waggon  would  start  in  the  morning  (from  one  of  the 
depots)  with  a  load  of  earth  sulRcient  for  the  two  days'  consumption 
of  100  closets,  this  would  equal  in  weight  one  ton  and  twelve  cwt., 
and  would  be  contained  in  100  pails,  the  earth  in  each  bping  equal 
to  thirty-six  pounds.  The  man  and  boy  would  deposit  two  of  these 
at  each  house,  and  take  away  in  return  two  other  pails,  placed  over 
night  in  readiness,  and  which  would  contain  the  refuse  of  two  closets 
for  the  two  preceding  days.  The  following  clay  the  same  process 
would  be  gone  through  for  the  other  100  closets,  or  fifty  houses  in 
the  sub-section,  and  so  on ;  thus  the  management  would  be  complete 
in  each  sub-section  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  Hawksley  entered  into 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  such  a  system  and  the  receipt 
to  be  derived  from  it,  and  maintained  that  on  the  lowest  estimate  the 
balance  of  profit^  aAcr  defraying  every  expense  and  paying  the  in- 
habiUmts  3s.  6d.  a  head  per  annum,  would  amount  to  £182,000  per 
annum,  lie  contrasted  this  with  the  much  smaller  profit  likely  to 
be  realised  from  the  irrigation  system,  which,  moreover,  left  un- 
redressed the  crying  evils  of  polluted  air  and  water.  The  drains 
and  sewers,  an  enormous  laboratory  of  pestiferous  gas,  and  the 
deadly  adulterators  of  our  water,  must,  under  an  irrigative  system, 
remain  as  they  are,  the  chief  cause  of  those  zymotic  diseases  to 
which  the  preventable  half  of  our  mortality  is  due. 

1?  ^ 
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DISCCSSIOX. 

L(ffd  BoBERT  M05TAGU,  M.P.  I  considcT  that  this  question  really  lios  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  of  Hanitary  reform ;  tliere  is  nothing  which  deserves  Ihe 
name  of  winitary  l^'gislation  unless  it  provides  for  the  purification  of  rivers.  We 
have  a  common  law  right  to  pure  water  as  much  as  to  pure  air ;  and  impure 
water  is  as  much,  or  jierbaps  more  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  man  than  im- 
pure air.  I  propose  to  deal  entirely  with  the  question  ns  it  has  been  brought 
before  us  by  the  papers  just  read,  and  in  doinjr  so,  I  must  confess  I  feel  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  diftidence,  because  my  fiiend  Mr.  Kawlinson,  the  Ooyem- 
ment  engineer,  is  pi-esent.  He  knows  more  aliout  this  subject  than  any  man 
living.  He  was  on  the  commission  oiiened  in  18G5  to  invc&ligate  this  question, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  before  wc  separate,  he  will  give  us  a  little  of  the  kno^-- 
ledgc  he  acquired  on  that  commiiision.  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Macadam,  in  the  first 
paper,  did  not  apply  the  great  ability  which  he  showcfl  in  that  i)aper  to  the  whole 
of  the  question,  lie  seems  to  have  regarded  it  from  one  i)oinii  of  view,  instead  of 
all  the  points  in  which  it  would  have  been  advii-able  to  consider  it  He  seemed 
to  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  injuries  resulting  from  impurities  of  air.  That 
is  a  question  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  liour^e  of  Commons  before 
now,  and  pretty  well  disposed  of.  The  battle  wc  have  to  fight  now,  is  that 
which  relates  to  impurity  of  water.  It  was  on  that  ground  he  spoke  of  the  gases 
which  escape  from  the  putrefaction  of  sewage,  and  fur  that  reason  be  said  he 
considered  sewage  worse  than  manuracturcs  and  mines ;  because  pollution  fi*om 
the  latter  did  not  tend  to  putrefy  and  evolve  gases,  while  Fcwagc  did.  If  wc  are 
to  consider  the  injury  done  to  air,  that  may  lie  a  true  view  to  take,  but  if  wc  arc 
to  consider  the  injury  to  water,  I  think  it  is  a  false  view.  With  regard,  firi^t,  to 
mines,  he  said  he  doubted  whether  we  could  adopt  any  means  for  the  removal  of 
the  difficulty ;  I  think-he  has  made  a  slight  mistake  there.  The  means  in  many 
cases — I  will  not  say  in  all— are  very  .simple  and  very  efficient.  Take  the  case 
of  lead  ore.  All  the  lead  is  not  dissolved,  it  is  not  in  solution,  it  is  in  suspension. 
If,  therefore,  you  put  it  into  running  water,  it  may  be  crarried  down  the  stream, 
but  if  it  rest.*,  the  very  weight  of  the  small  particles  of  ore  will  carry  them  to 
the  bottom.  The  proprietor.-;  have  found  out  a  plan  f«»r  their  own  gain.  They 
dig  pits  and  let  the  wiiter  run  into  them.  Tin.'  ore  will  then  pubside,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  whole  bottom  is  covered  many  foci  in  dc«pth  with  lead  ore,  which 
can  be  extracted  with  much  greater  caFc  than  from  the  mines  themselves.  The 
owuors  of  ( oal  mines  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  dig  pits,  and  let  very 
small  particles  of  coal,  which  were  being  carried  away  by  the  river,  be  deposited, 
and  out  of  that  dojiosit  they  make  a  fuel  cr  f^ubstjiric'c  f;.'r  lighting  lires.  About 
the  only  in.etaRce  of  a  mine  where  the  substance  is  in  tohiiiuu  and  not  in  sus- 
jjcnsion,  is  that  of  a  copper  mine.  The  coi>i)er  is  dissolved,  and  therefore  to  allow 
the  water  to  re?t,  will  not  ncce?.sarily  make  the  copper  subside  to  the  bottom. 
But  at  the  consols  mine  in  CornwalOt  wa.^  discovered  that  the  loss  of  copper 
was  enormous,  in  conscciuence  of  what  the  water  took  away.  The  company 
therefore  dug  a  pit,  and  into  that  pit  threw  old  cart  wheelf^,  horse-shoes,  nails, 
old  barrels,  and  all  the  old  iron  they  could  pet.  When  iron  is  put  into  water 
that  contains  coi)per,  the  iron  is  dissolved  and  the  copper  is  deiwsitcd.  And 
therefore  after  the  lai»se  of  a  few  day?,  the  whole  of  their  jjit  was  covered  some 
inches  in  depth  with  small  p&rlicles  of  (lie  purest  copper.  The  amount  realised 
by  the  company,  I  understand,  is  £500  a-ycar,  and  the  pit  did  not  cost  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  ;  thia  being  clearly  to  their  profit.  In  the  case  of  tin  works,  there  may 
be  perhaps  a  little  more  difliculty.  In  tin  works  they  have  to  wash  the  plates  of  iron 
with  vitriol  before  they  can  ajip^ly  the  tin,  and  the  vitriol  wiih  which  they  wash 
the  tin  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  river  and  pollute  it.  IJut  here  it  is  easy  to 
prevent  it,  because  if  you  dig  a  pit.  and  till  it  with  a>hr?  or  cindtrs,  and  allow  it 
to  run  into  thi.s  the  whole  of  the  vitriol  is  separated  from  the  water,  and  pure 
water  runs  into  the  river.  In  that  cat-e  it  coj^ts  nothing  to  the  owner  of  the  tin 
works,  because  the  ashes  of  the  coal  he  uses  will  answer  the  purpose.    I  think 
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I  have  shown  that  in  a  certain  number  of  mines  it  is  Tcry  easy,  and  that  in  a 
great  number  it  is  a  source  of  gain  to  the  owner,  to  separate  matters  which  pollute 
the  river  from  the  refuse,  before  turning  it  into  the  rirer.  Is  it  as  easy  in  regartl 
to  manufiiclures  ?  If  it  were  not,  the  case  of  manufactures  would  stagger  ns, 
l)ccau6e  the  interests  involved  are  enormous.  Look  at  the  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester, how  valuable  they  are,  what  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  And 
anything  which  would  interfere  with  that  wealth  and  with  the  productions  which 
arc  here  made — I  will  not  say  should  not  be  undertaken,  but  should  be  deeply 
considered  before  it  is  undertaken.  But  even  in  that  case,  the  lives  of  men  are 
of  more  value  than  the  wealth  produced  in  Manchester,  and  compulsory  legisla- 
tion should  tako  place.  But  we  hardly  need  compolsory  ledslation  in  many  in- 
stances. Take  the  case  of  gas  works;  that  is  a  very  good  sample.  Many  years  ago 
the  gas  liquor  was  turned  into  the  rivers,  and  the  nuisance  was  intolerable.  A 
compulsory  Act,  laying  a  very  heavy  penalty,  I  think  £200  on  conviction  and  £50 
a  day  for  every  day  it  was  continued,  on  any  gas  company  turning  the  liquor  into  the 
rivers  was  passed,  and  means  have  been  discovered  for  making  use  of  the  gas  liquor. 
It  was  thought  to  l)c  a  case  of  hardship,  and  the  gas  owners  opposed  the  bill ;  but 
nevertheless,  it  was  carried.  Did  the  gas  owners  lose  by  that  compulsory  legis- 
lation? By  no  means.  They  found  it  out  to  be  a  gain,  that  gas  liquor,  instead 
of  being  turned  into  the  rivers,  is  utilised,  and  the  substance  produced  has  l)e- 
come  an  article  of  commerce,  a  source  of  gain  to  the  gas  companies  manufacturing 
it.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  bleaching  works.  Formerly  chloride  of  lime  alone 
was  used  for  bleaching.  Yesterday  I  visited  some  bleaching  works  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manchester,  and  made  inquiry  into  the  process.  The  foreman,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  explained  to  me  that  formerly  they  used  chloride  of  lime,  but  now,  he  said, 
**  we  always  get  chloride  in  water — we  call  it  all  the  same,  but  there  is  no  lime 
in  it ;  that  we  found  to  be  both  cheaper  and  more  successful  in  the  bleaching 
operations."  What  is  the  result  of  that  ?  When  chloride  of  lime  was  used,  the 
lime  used  to  get  into  the  river  with  a  great  deal  of  chloride,  now  they  use 
chlorine  alone  in  water,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  liihe  to  escape  to  pollute 
the  water.  You  may  think  that  some  of  the  chlorine  escapes,  but  in  these  works 
they  do  not  let  it,  because  when  the  chlorine  has  run  off  from  the  substance 
being  bleached,  it  is  run  into  a  well  and  a  little  more  chlorine  added,  and  it  is 
utilised  for  another  operation ;  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bleach  works,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pollute  the  river  at  all.  I  went  to  some  dye  works,  and  found  that 
indigo  dye  seemed  to  be  more  commonly  used  than  any  other  dye.  I  asked,  do 
you  let  any  indigo  run  into  the  river  ?  I  was  told  that  some  of  it  was  lost,  but 
very  little.  I  asked,  what  plan  do  you  pursue  so  as  not  to  lose  it  ?  The  man 
who  was  explaining  it  to  me  said,  they  put  the  indigo  into  a  vat  and  mixed  it 
with  copperas  and  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  fix  it,  the  substance  to  be  dyed 
was  put  into  it,  and  abstracted  a  certain  quantity  of  indigo ;  they  merely  added  a 
little  more  copperas  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  it  a  second  time,  and  so  on 
through  six  vats ;  so  that  by  the  very  desire  for  gain,  the  amount  of  indigo 
which  runs  into  the  river  has  been  diminished.  1  have  no  doubt  that  if  every 
manufacturer  and  owner  of  dye  works  pursued  the  same  course  the  river  would 
not  be  polluted.  Here  again,  the  stoppage  of  pollution  of  the  river  is  no  iiyury 
to  the  dyer,  but  saves  the  indigo.  Allusion  was  made  to  paper  manufactures  in 
Dr.  Macadam's  paper :  in  that  case  there  are  four  distinct  refuses.  The  first, 
the  third,  and  the  fourth,  are  excellent  manures,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  paper  manufacturer  to  sell  them  to  the  farmer  as  manures, 
than  to  let  them  run  into  the  river.  They  might  be  a  source  of  gain,  therefore  we 
will  put  them  out  of  the  question.  The  second  refuse  arises  from  this :  the 
substance,  esparto  grass,  or  rags,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  cleaned  has  to  be  put 
into  a  strong  solution  of  alkali,  and  the  alkali  has  then  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
rags.  According  to  the  present  system  they  turn  into  the  river  the  whole  of  the 
strong  alkali.  The  paper  maker  has  contended  that  such  a  quantity  of  water  was 
required  to  wash  the  substance  iVec  of  alkali  that  he  must  pollute  the  river; 
but  the  paper  maker  has  found  out  that  he  need  not  lose  all  this  alkali :  it  is 
valuable  to  him,  it  may  be  used  again,  it  is  a  source  of  gain  if  ho  does  not  let  it 
run  into  the  river ;  he  turns  a  small  amount  of  water  on  to  the  rags,  or  the 
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erjibrio  ^af'-s  and  by  tLi.-  iriOuii.-  wucLc^  out  irom  ^.•«J  to  'j-j  x*er  cent,  of  alkali;  be 
le:h  iLai  nm  into  a  ca'-k  iuvA  ctn  ii^:-  it  again,  ^o  that  it  in  sravcf]  by  him  and  the 
rivr-r  U  frefrrl  I'roui  it.     Yon  l;a\e  five  per  cent.  renQaining,  but  iu  a  riTer<tf 
mcdr^ratc  i>i2e  the  effect  «ouM  Lot  l.c  {ifrcdvid:  tberdore.  in  the  case  of  the 
puf/frr  iTiaker,  it  faa?  bfren  ackuowk^lsred,  that  in  one  of  the  most  diflficait  matters 
to  aeal  wiih,  it  muy  be  msiriea  soi.ne  of  gain  and  not  ii  jury  to  the  roaoafactnter 
to  be  coniiKrllt'd  no't  to  pollute  tLe  river.     I  think  that  Dr.  Mccadam  aseeited 
thai  the  ouly  plan  to  pur.-ue  would  t^e  to  ^ivc  u])  s'>n;e  river.-*  to  them  an  ufacturing 
xntcrefits,  but  can  you  cnc^ivo  such  ] partial  and  unjust  legislation  toeing  carried 
out,  anri  imagine  that  it  would  1j«  l>fneOclal  t     I  thiuk  that  Dr.  Macadam  will 
agieethaiwe  could  not  rons-idfr  that  {joint  Turther.     I  i>a$9  to  the  question 
of  hewage.    I  K-lieve  that  th':rc  is  only  one  m'^ans  of  freeing  rivers  fr<im  that 
pfjllution.    We  tried  oneelcmerit  fir«t — we  tritd  to  put  it  into  the  air,  but  that 
did  nut  do;  we  tried  another  element— wat<-r,  and  found  that  would  not  do; 
and  wo  muft  try  another — put  it  on  the  land,  and  that  will  do.    Dr.  llacadam 
seemed  partially  to  allow   that  the  expiTiments  with  regard  to  eewage  were 
auctesfetuJ,  and  that  all  f»<.'wage  might  have  to  be  put  on  land  instead  of  water ; 
but  there  «a.s  f^till  eome  hankeiing  feeling  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  help 
(Kiinting  out  a  few  injurious  isnueri  which  might  re?uit  from  puch  a  process.     He 
reminded  us  that  the  air  over  the  Craia»ntinny  meadows  waa  rerj-  foul.    Donbt- 
le?-!  i^D-oriB  might  assume  that  wherever  t-cwage  wa.s  utilii^ed,  the  air  would  be 
foul.    Now  that  1  deny.     It  is  not  a  prfip'T  or  logical  conclusion,  and  I  know  it 
is  not  alwayh  so.    I  have  been  at  Croydon  in  the  n.onth  of  July,  when  sewage  is 
more  or  ]e.s»  worse  than  in  any  other  month,  and  the  eewage  ran  at'mj  feet,  and 
I  could  not  detect  it :  and  although  it  had  run  over  the  whole  field  half  an  boor 
Y>eloie,  there  was  no  nuisam-c.    Mr.  Hawlinson  utilised  eewage  at  Wortbincr, 
but  it  is  not  a  nuisance  there — it  i;*  a  great  source  of  gain,  and  nobody  has  said 
that  it  produces  disease  there.    But  \  know— from  mv  own  experience  twentj 
yearH  ngo— I  know  thaf  it  does  not  cause  a  nuisaiu.-e.    f  once  possessed  a  farm  in 
Ireland,  ai.d  the  utilisation  of  pewaije  had  hardly  been  mooted  at  that  time.     It 
occumMJ  to  mc  to  see  if  it  could  be  done,  and  I  built  cesspools,  and  utilised 
sewage  alKjut  my  hourc,  and  farm  and  garden  ii^'ar  to  my  house,  and  no  {x^rson 
kn'-w  vhat  I  was  doing.     It  «a-  no  nuisance  to  me  or  an\body  else  In  the  bouse 
or  vicinity.    Then-tore  1  can  an-wer  for  it  that  tla'  utilisation  of  sewage  docs  not 
cauFic  the  slighio.-t  injury.    The  i»ir  i-  foul  over  the  Craigentinny  meadows  be- 
cause tlicy  utili-je  the  sewage  in  ?uch  an  abomina)>ie manner:  not  through  pii)e8y 
but  they  have  ditches,  and  the  foul  sewage  collects  on  the  sides  of  these  ditches 
and  iKilluie.-j  the  air.    That  U  one  rcaM^n  why  it  i?  foul.    Another  reason  is  that 
tbey  have  the  sewage  of  a  largo  part  of  the  city  run  into  much  too  small  an  area. 
The  consequence  in  that  the  foul  matter.-?,  in^icad  of  being  dissolved,  remain 
theie,  and  the  filthy  water  runs  off.     I  should  be  astonished  if  the  air  was  not 
pollute<l.    The  Kdinburgh  people  might  make  more  money  by  extending  their 
area.     Dr.  Macadam  said  water  retained  Impurities,  though  transmitte<l  through 
soil.     Doubiless,  if  you  put  too  much  sewnge  and  too  little  land,  that  is  the  case. 
But  why  in  it  that  land  purities  water  from  sewage,  fo  that  it  fertilises  the  landlf 
Thatiidofs  so  we  have  proved  at  Croydon.     The  jieople  had  to  pay  £24,000 
in  litigation,  and  Vire-(,hancelh-»r  Wood  gave  judgment  that  they  must  pnt 
the  sewage  on  the  land.    Th'^y  have  utilised  it:  the  water  runs  through  the 
ground  and  is  purified.     I  have  stood  on  th<;  river,  and  seen  that  the  water  is 
pure  an<i  full  of  fish.     How  is  this  .'     Professor  Way,  the  great  chemist,  was  the 
firnt  to  make  this  discovery,  and  a  mrtst  cxtraoidmary  discovery  it  is,  and  has 
made  a  sort  of  revolution  in  chemical  science.     The  aluminium  or  clay  in  the 
eaith  has  a  sort  of  affinity  with  these  matters  containing  ammonia.    They  seise 
U|)on  it  and  take  it  out  of  the  eai  Ih  ;  but  it  is  a  limited  power,  and  if  you  take 
too  much  you  will  give  an  over  dose.    If  \ou  exiend  your  area  you  will  find  that 
the  soil  does  separate  the  sowaiic  from  \hc  sewage "waltT.    At  Worthing,  Mr. 
Kawlin.son  uses  the  same  water  three  tinies  over.     It  is  i>ouie<l  on  the  top  bed, 
and  then  collected  and  used  through  a  second  and  third,  so  that  it  is  certain  to  be 
purified  Ulore  it  run.**  into  the  river.    So  strong  is  the  affinity  of  the  clay,  that 
i:en  age  water  is  more  purilied  by  running  through  a  clayey  soil  than  by  sinking 
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four  fcol  through  a  gravel  soil.  The  profits  by  ntilisation  on  farms  have  been  so 
enormoua  that  farmers  have  refused  to  believe  it.  In  one  instance  £63  an  acre 
was  cleared  by  means  of  the  use  of  sewage.  That  was  an  exceptional  instance  ; 
but  the  commis.^ion  have  stated  that  they  see  no  reason  why  an  approach  to 
£15  an  acre  should  not  be  cleared  in  every  instance.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
that  point  any  longer.  Mr.  Newton  alluded  to  the  Croydon  sewage,  and  allowed 
that  the  facts  were  marvellous.  The  Croydon  sewage  is  much  weaker,  because 
the  water  supply  is  so  large.  They  put  it  at  40  gallons  per  head  a  day. 
But  what  makes  it  so  great  i-^  the  large  number  of  springs.  And  if  the  results 
there  are  so  great,  what  will  they  be  from  richer  and  more  powerful  sewage. 
I  think  that  disposes  of  the  question  of  the  purification  of  rivers  from  sewage.  I 
will  now  allude  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hawksley,  who  ably  enlarged  on  the  evils  of 
allowing  sewage  to  run  into  rivers.  He  said  Mr.  Moule  recommended  earth 
cloFets,  and  ended  by  Faying  that  if  this  were  adopted  the  Thames  would  be 
cured.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  London  for  a  moment.  Where  is  all  the 
soil  needed  by  this  plan  to  come  from  ?  There  are  three  millions  of  persons  in 
London.  Mr.  Bateman,  the  engineer,  told  me  that  to  supply  London  with  the 
necessary  earth  every  year,  would  require  400  acres  of  ground,  six  feet  deep. 
This  would  have  to  be  brought  into  London  by  carts,  and  the  substance,  when 
used,  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  London  in  the  same  way.  Consider  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  carts  which  would  be  going  through  London  with  the  soil. 
Every  one  about  town,  from  ten  or  eleven  to  five  o'clock,  knows  what  a  block 
there  is  in  the  city ;  but  if  you  were  to  add  the  thousands  of  carts  with  this 
stinking  material,  how  arc  you  to  get  through  London  at  all  ?  There  is  another 
point.  Mr.  Moule  endeavours  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  showing  that  the 
soil  could  be  dried  and  used  again.  Where  are  you  to  dry  the  soil  ?  Would 
any  one  like  to  dry  it  in  their  own  bouse?  Then,  again,  there  is  the  enormous 
expense.  Consider  what  the  expense  in  Manchester  alone  is  for  half  that  opera- 
tion. It  costs  them  £20,000  to  empty  the  cesspools  out  ^  Manchester ;  and  in 
London,  what  will  carting  it  both  ways  cost  ?  Then  there  is  the  further  difficulty 
of  attending  to  these  closet?.  It  is  all  very  well  to  take  a  model  house  here  and 
there,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  lo  these  earth  closets,  and  where  every- 
thing is  done  with  the  nicety  of  a  chemical  experiment ;  but  when  you  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  servants,  who  don't  care  one  way  or  another,  I  ask  what  house 
would  not  be  polluted  ?  We  come  now  to  the  last  point,  for  the  chairman  has 
given  me  leave  to  move  a  resolution  in  favour  of  compulsory  legislation  to  purify 
rivers.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  instead  of  this  pollution  being  necessary,  if 
persons  only  knew  their  interests,  corporations  of  towns  would  utilise  the 
sewage,  and  make  it  a  source  of  gain,  manufacturers  would  retain  the  refuse 
from  their  works,  and  miners  would  retain  the  ore  and  use  it,  instead  of  polluting 
the  rivers.  But  I  have  shown  you,  in  one  case,  that  the  gas  owners  did  not 
learn  their  interests  until  they  were  obliged  to  do  it.  You  could  not  prove  the 
matter;  no  demonstration  was  strong  enough:  it  was  only  when  legislation 
stepped  in  and  said,  "You  shall  not  pollute  the  rivers,"  that  they  found  out  the 
source  of  gain.  It  is  not  the  first  time  compulsory  legislation  has  been  resorted 
to  under  the  Health  Act  of  1848.  A  certificate  would  cause  the  removal  of  any 
business  which  was  a  nuisance,  from  London  or  any  other  town,  and  no  com- 
pensation was  given.  Again,  under  the  Model  Lodgings  Act,  even  a  justice  of  the 
peace  might  order  the  discontinuance  of  a  business  which  was  coni^idered  a 
nuisance.  There  was  compulsory  legislation.  Take  the  Land  Drainage  Act, 
which  enacted  that  any  person  who  allowed  filthy  water,  the  workings  of  manu- 
factures or  mines,  to  flow  into  a  waler-cnurse,  wasguilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
liable  to  be  fined  in  a  heavy  penally.  The  same  was  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
Fisheries'  Act  contains  stVin^^ent 'clauses  forbidding  tlio  pollution  of  rivers, 
bofuuse  it  kills  the  fish.  And  are  you  to  have  compulsory  clauses  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  ask  for  them  because  it  kills  mr^n?  The  Nuisances'  Removal 
Act  imposes  a  penalty  of  £2i)0.  These  are  general  Acts ;  but  you  will  find  that 
the  corporations  of  towns  have  put  such  clauses  into  their  bills — (yheltenham, 
Manchester,  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Act.  I 
understand  that  the  Salford  people  got  a  clause  inserted  which  permitted  them 
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tioii  wore  atti  ibulable  to  the  foul  rivers ;  they  were  bound  to  come  to  the  contrary 
conclusion:  thcreforc,  although  the  rivers  are  very  foul,  they  have  to  a 
certain  dc:xrce  not  caused  those  evils  which  are  laid  to  their  charge.  In  1859, 
when  the  Thames  was  so  foul  that  Parliament  sat  with  all  its  windows  closed, 
the  Registrar  General  knows  that  there  was  a  low  rate  of  mortality  that  summer. 
But  I  um  not  going  to  advocate  the  pollution  of  rivers.  They  are  polluted  and 
obstructed  by  many  causes.  At  present  the  riparian  owner  docs  whatever  he 
thinks  fit  with  the  river  frontage  he  owns.  In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Qloucester- 
hhirc,  South  Wales,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  any  owner  of 
a  mine,  any  owner  of  manufactures,  or,  in  fact,  any  riparian  owner,  uses  the  water 
and  abuses  it  to,  as  he  supposes,  his  own  advantage  and  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  nil  below  him.  How  are  these  rivers  abused  ?  In  this  way ;  water  has  a  great 
power  of  moving  solids  as  well  as  fluids.  I  find  that  streams  are  made  the  tip 
for  the  refuse  from  the  mills  along  their  banks ;  they  never  cart  a  pailfUl  away, 
but  throw  it  in  wholesale,  and  the  material  settling  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it 
is  {gradually  raised.  I  have  inspected  bridges,  which  I  was  told  a  cart  could 
have  gone  under  when  they  were  erected,  but  when  I  saw  them  a  dog  would  have 
hud  difficulty  in  creeping  through.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  raised  above  the 
adjoining  land,  and  large  areas  of  land  arc  submerged  and  made  swamps.  You 
have  only  to  read  the  papers  of  the  last  two  months  to  learn  how  crops  have 
been  d'jstroyed,  and  villages  rendered  miserable  by  this  outpouring  and  flow  of 
water,  the  result  of  this  throwioc:  into  the  bed  of  the  streams  that  which  ought 
never  to  l>c  allowed  to  go  there.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  has  explained  so 
clearly  the  process  of  several  manufactures,  that  1  can  have  very  little  to  add. 
I  can  liuly  say  that,  in  some  preliminary  insiiections  in  Yorkshire,  we  found  that 
the  manufacturers,  without  compulsory  measures,  were  doing  many  things 
which  tend  to  the  purification  of  their  streams.  The  washings  of  wool,  which 
used  to  pollute  the  rivers  in  the  most  obnoxious  form,  because  the  reAise  became 
putrid,  can  be  so  treated  as  to  take  out  the  soaps  and  oils,  and  then  the  water 
that  passes  away  is  by  no  means  so  injarious.  Leeds  is  the  gpreat  centre  of  the 
cloth  manufactures  of  Y'orkshire,  and  there  I  learned  what  I  did  not  know 
Iieforo,  and  what  few  of  us  know,  that  Leeds  is  not  only  that,  but  it  tans  more 
skins  than  any  other  town  in  the  country — 2,700,000  per  annum — and  the  refuse 
of  this  is  now  sent  into  the  streams,  because  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  it.  The 
bark  is  occasionally  discharged  in  the  same  way.  I  found  the  readiest  promises 
of  assistance,  and  the  greatest  possible  willingness  to  give  information ;  the  only 
]dea  they  have  why  they  did  not  individually  do  what  they  ought  to  do  is  this  ; 
they  say  <'  What  is  the  use  of  my  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  this 
for  myself  when  those  above  me  arc  doing  the  contrary  ?  Let  Parliament  put 
us  all  into  the  same  boat,  let  wise  measures  be  drawn  up,  let  the  restrictions  be 
as  severe  as  jK>ssible,  and  let  them  be  administered  equally  and  evenly  for  all 
parties."  One  of  the  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  said  to  me — "  I  would  rather 
liave  a  pint  of  clean  water  than  a  gallon  of  dirty  water,  but  I  can  get  nothing 
now  but  the  dirty  water.*'  Now  this  gentleman  had  large  tanning  works  in 
Leeds  and  in  the  country,  and  he  had  tried  how  he  could  utilise  the  waste  products 
of  the  tan  yard.  His  first  experiment  had  been  a  great  failure  :  he  had  carried 
the  refuse  of  the  tan  pit  to  the  top  of  a  field  and  laid  it  on  the  surface  in  an  un- 
diluted state,*  and  the  consequence  was,  the  material  burned  the  grass  like  fire. 
Ho  subsequently  diluted  tlio  tan  refuse  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and 
tried  irrigation,  and  we  saw  a  crop  upon  his  field  this  summer  which  he  said  was 
three-fold  better  than  that  of  any  of  his  neighbours ;  he  was  satisfied  he  could 
utilise  every  gallon  of  refuse,  and  not  send  anything  into  the  stream  as  formerly. 
Tlicsame  may  be  done  with  bark,  and  when  incorporated  with  another  material 
it  is  a  good  manure.  We  have  heard  that  irrigation  by  sewage  is  obnoxious,  and 
that  in  some  instances  it  croatc=<  a  great  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pro- 
duces disease.  I  know  Dr.  Macadam  is  a  great  and  advanced  sanitary  reformer, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  his  paper  is  read  rightly,  you  will  find  he  docs  not  say  that 
because  they  have  these  smells  at  the  Craigentinny  meadows,  you  cannot  irrigate 
without  having  such  smells ;  as  he  described  it^  the  experiment  there  is  done 
upon  a  cross  scale.    At  Worthing,  as  described  by  Lord  Robert  Montagn,  the 
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sewage  is  broagbt  on  to  the  land  and  docs  not  pollute  tbc  air.  It  ismadc  to  pass 
through  covered  carriers  with  outlets  into  the  field,  and  it  sinks  into  the  snUsoil 
and  all  sense  of  smell  U  gone.  Witli  regard  to  the  products,  the  first  crop  taken 
from  the  land  at  Croydon,  produced  upwards  of  twenty  tons  per  acre;  bnt  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  you  cannot  repeal  that :  the  first  ciop  is  always  the  best. 
In  the  case  of  Italian  rye  grass  cvory  crop  lessens,  until  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  we  should  continue  the  growth  of  that  plant,  or  break  up  the  land  and 
have  a  root  crop,  and  then  begin  with  heavy  crops  again.  There  has  been  one 
drawback.  The  amount  of  crop  from  properly  managed  land  is  so  enormous  and 
rich  that  it  will  not  boar  distant  carriage  or  keeping,  andrcriuires  to  bo  consumed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  therefore,  there  must  grow  up  with  this  utiliRation  of 
sewage,  what  I  may  term  a  milk  and  butter  manufacture ;  for  1)eyond  all  question 
the  most  profitable*  moihod  of  utilising  the  gi-ass,  is  to  give  it  to  milch  cows  and 
produce  milk  and  butter  from  it.  The  charge  has  been  brought  that  the  milk  so 
produced  was  not  so  good,  and  the  butter  not  so  sweet.  Lawcs  and  Gilbert,  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly,  say  that  the  milk  is  as  sweet  if  not 
sweeter  than  other  milk,  and  the  butter  as  good,  and  will  keep  as  long.  I  have 
no  inclination  to  follow  Dr.  llawksley  in  his  advocacy  of  earth  closets.  I 
believe,  in  isolated  cases,  where  you  cannot  carry  out  a  system  of  drain 
age,  and  perhaps  for  small  villages,  they  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 
I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  say  one  word  which  should  disparage  their  use, 
and  if  they  have  not  in  them  the  elements  of  success.  Dr.  Hawb^ley  will  not 
cause  them  to  succeed.  But  onediflBculty  was  named  by  Lord  Kobert  Montagu— 
the  multiplicity  of  operations  which  must  accompany  their  use.  You  know  all 
the  advantages  of  the  present  mode,  but  if  you  have  other  elements  to  bring  in, 
and  are  to  be  dependent  upon  other  means,  I  think  that  in  great  towns  and  cities 
you  would  hopelessly  break  down.  All  the  west  end  of  London  has  clot^et8  ; 
there  are  no  such  things  as  cesspools.  The  dried  ashes  are  stored  in  covered 
places  and  taken  away  through  the  day  by  men.  But  it  is  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty that  you  can  get  them  removed  regularly,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  system 
of  bribery,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  put  down.  These 
men  ought  to  take  them  away  gratuitously,  but  I  "can 'never  get  them  taken 
iiway  except  by  fee ;  and  I  am  ahaid  that  if  I  had  to  wait  until  they  chose  to 
take  every  thinjr  away,  1  should  find  my  house  in  a  curious  difficulty  sometimes. 
Sowers  ami  drains  and  irripaiion  may  Ye  so  arr.jnged  as  not  to  cause  a  nuisance 
in  pfiisoniuff  the  ulmoi-phere,  and  to  do  the  g^eaief^t  amount  of  good  with  the 
least  possihle  chance  of  injury,  lint  the  sewers  and  the  drains  and  the  arrange- 
ments must  be  far  mor,?  perfect  than  wo  have  l>ecn  hitherto  acquainted  with. 
You  muf-t  not  have  big  sjjuare-bottomcd  sewer.-s,  in  which  everything  passing 
along  leaves  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  to  filter  into  the  subsoil.  Towns  must  be 
.«<e\vered  in  such  a  manner  that  everything:  shall  pass  away  as  continuously  as  it 
is  pasfcd  in.  There  Las  been  an  objection  raised  that  sewage  utilisation  would 
break  down  in  winter :  that  you  cannot  continue  it  all  the  year  round.  That 
question  is  clearly  and  practically  answen^d  ai  Croydon.  Tliere  the  sewage  has 
been  utilised  for  several  years  coniinuously,  during  frost  and  snow,  and  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  All  you  want  is  proper  arrangements  for  putting  it  on  the 
land.  If  the  first  process  Vill  not  i)urify  it.  then  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  making  it  pass  throujrh  more  than  once,  until  the  last  vc*stigc  of  refuse  con- 
tained in  the  sewage  is  letl  l>ehind.  In  pas.sin.u'  it  througli  the  land  the  wnter 
combines  with  something  in  the  soil,  and  lcave.^  the  sewage  on  the  surface.  It 
has  been  said  that  you  cannot  utilise  sewage  on  a  clayey  soil.  Now  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  heavy  clay  soil  is  better  adapted  for  it  than  a  gravel 
soil,  and  there  are  sewage  farms  in  use  on  the  tlense  London  clay  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  1  ee-J  siiid  that  CO  inches  per  acre  must  inevitably  make 
a  quag,  but  I  have  inquiied  where  we  have  this  summer  put  more  than  120 
inches  upon  Worthing  ground,  and  \\n\  man  said  *'  1  ( ould  have  done  with  twice 
as  much  sewage,  and  in  proportion  as  I  put  quantity  on  the  land  I  got  weight 
ofi"  it."  They  have  put  the  whole  sewage  of  Worthing  on  some  25  acres  of  land, 
simply  because  they  had  not  got  a  larger  area  into  proper  condition :  but  they 
are  making  preparations  for  several  miles.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  question 
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will  come  out  in  some  practical  shape.  Yea  may  rest  satisfied  that  Parliament 
will  not  enact  any  compulsory  measuro?,  which  shall  destroy  trade,  or  be  burden- 
some to  the  community;  but  will  only  accept  such  recommendations  as  shall  be 
capable  of  being  carried  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and,  if  possible,  to  the 
injury  of  none. 

Dr.  Elliott  (Carlisle),  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rylvnd  (Birmingham) :  The  49th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
last  f^ession  does  give  compulsory  power.  If  the  local  authority  does  not  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  order  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  charge  the  expense  to  the  borough  fund.  This  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
pulsory power,  and  has  operated  yery  beneficially  on  the  town  council  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  The  amount  of  our  sewage  is  16,000,000  gallons  a  day.  We 
were  considering  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  it,  and  were  discussing  the 
Croydon  system  when  this  Act  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  had  great  influence 
upon  those  who  were  hesitating  what  to  do.  The  sewage  of  Birmingham  has 
been  poured  into  the  river,  and  as  that  was  a  nuisance  to  Mr.  Adderlcy,  who 
resides  ten  miles  from  Birmingham,  he  obtained  an  injunction  from  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood,  which  prohibited  the  town  council  from  pouring  the  pcwage 
into  the  river.  That  was  obtained  some  years  ago,  but  with  great  consideration 
on  the  park  of  Mr.  Adderley  it  has  not*  been  pressed,  pending  the  experiments 
which  were  being  made.  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
already  compulsory  legislation,  and  to  suggest  that  it  wonld  be  wise  to  stipulate 
in  our  resolution  what  kind  of  legislation  beyond  that  existing  is  required. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  :  I  was  on  the  committee  which  framed  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  the  49lh  section  was  framed  with  the  object  of  enforcing  the 
Nuisances'  Removal  Act— an  old  Act  which  was  found  to  be  insufficient. 

Mr.  £.  PoTTEB,  M.P. :  I  must  say  that  many  of  the  provisions  in  that  Act  are 
thoroughly  impracticable.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  remedy,  because  I  am 
a  great  user  of  water  myself;  but  any  one  who  pays  attention,  for  instance,  to 
the  watershed  of  the  Mersey,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  compulsory  legislation  without  considerable  inquiry.  In  fact,  the  inquiiy 
should  not  be  a  local  one,  but  should  extend  to  the  nse  and  abuse  of  water  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  I  believe  upon  the  Mersey,  above  Warrington,  there 
are  700  miles  of  streams  and  brooks  as  black  as  ink,  and  that  upon  them  there 
arc  GOO  or  700  manufactories,  all  needing  the  water  as  clear  as  they  can  get  it  for 
the  purposes  of  pollution.  The  volume  of  water  which  passes  under  Warrington 
bridge  is  something  like  200  million  gallons  a  day ;  there  l)eing  40  or  60  million 
gallons  a  day  for  domestic  purpose?!,  and  the  rest  is  all  needed  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  that  water  for  domestic  purposes ; 
and  if  you  are  to  have  your  rivers  clean,  you  must  provide  separate  sewerage  to 
the  sea  for  roanurocturing  purposes.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Clyde 
and  the  Black  Country.  If  the  streams  are  to  be  kept  pure,  you  must  have 
B?parate  sewage  for  the  pollutions  from  manufactures. 

Mr.  Batemak,  C.E.  :  In  the  figures  relating  to  the  earth  closets  which  I  gave 
Lord  Robert  Montagu,  I  find  I  overstated  the  amount — the  quantity  of  soil,  as  I 
understand  Dr.  Hawksley's  figures,  required  to  be  carried  into  London  every 
day  is  two  million  cubic  yards,  and  that  would  require  200  acre^  six  feet  deep  every 
year,  instead  of  400.  However,  that  is  suflicient  to  make  it  impracticable.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rivers  from  the  pollution  they  receive  in  many  places  where  the 
water-closet  system  has  been  adopted.  In  this  part  of  the  world  water-closets 
are  an  exception  in  cottage  houses,  and  the  material  being  carried  a\vay  in  a  solid 
form,  the  rivers  have  been  very  much  le.^a  polluted  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Bluck  as  the  streams  are,  they  arc  not  nearly  so  Ibnl  or  injurious  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  sewered  in  the  preat  stride  of  civilisation, 
which  Mr.  itawlinson  delights  to  dilate  upon.  I  do  not  know  how  the  pollution 
of  streams  can  be  prevented  belter  than  by  c^^mpulsory  legislation.  Still  there 
ai*e  diflftcullics  in  the  way.  In  this  ueijjhbourhood,  every  acre  of  ground  is  occu- 
pied, until  it  is  almost  one  great  cotton  metropolis,  and  you  can  hardly  find  a 
place  to  which  you  coald  apply  the  sewage,  and  it  would  have  to  be  carried  to  a 
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dintanoe.  With  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Sewa^,  it  was  said  it  was  useless 
to  try  the  irrigation  on  the  Maplin  Sands,  but  from  ground  composed  wholly  of 
sea  sand,  27  tons  ot  crop  wore  got  in  two  months,  and  Rold  for  £1  per  ton.  A 
clayey  soil  must  be  draine>l  and  broken  up  to  allow  the  sewage  to  percolate 
through  it.  I  think  the  irrigation  system  will  grarlually  be  adopted;  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  apply  it  in  a  country  teeming  with  population. 

Mr  Holland  :  A  field  manured  in  the  ordinary  way  is  more  offensive  for  a 
longer  period  than  an  irrigated  field.  When  we  inspected  Manchester,  we  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  courts  we  went  to  were  very  much  more  oppressive 
than  the  river,  even  at  its  worst.  Mr.  RawUnson  suggests  that  the  most  profit- 
able way  of  using  the  crops  is  to  supply  milk.  The  small  supply  at  present  to 
large  towns  is  a  great  evil,  and  if  they  could  be  supplied  with  greater  quantities 
at  cheaper  rates  and  as  good  in  quality  as  what  is  obtained  now,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Dr.  Trench  (Liverpool)  :  I  must  speak  on  this  subject  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  with  rcgurd  to  the  best  mode  of 
taking  refuse  from  towns;  I  consider  that  removing  it  by  subterranean  channels 
by  water  is  best ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  a  vexed  question  which  ought  to 
be  investigated  more  minutely  before  we  speak  dogmatically.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  great  and  opulent  town  try  some  other  experiment.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  use  of  wator  as  the  only  moans.  In  this  matter  we  have  made  the  mistake, 
which  as  Englishmen  we  too  often  commit — we  got  upon  one  tramroad  and  go^ 
right  a-head.  But  you  will  agree  with  nie,  that  two  modes  in  the  same  city  are 
radically  wrong.  I  will  not  question  whether  water  closets  are  right  or  whether 
what  Dr.  Hawksley  recommends,  which  in  reality  is  only  the  old  Lancashire 
midden,  is  right — but  both  canuot  be  right  in  the  same  city.  You  cannot  seek  in 
a  town  like  Manchester  to  ado))t  large  works  for  carrying  off  and  utillaing  your 
sewage,  when  three-fourths  of  your  people  are  not  using  your  drainage.  It  can- 
not but  be  unjust  to  make  a  compulsory  law  for  a  mode  which  can  only  apply  to 
one-fourth.  I,  therefore,  would  have  suggested  to  Lord  llobert  Montagu  that  he 
should  put  into  his  resolution  with  regard  to  the  speedy  removal  of  refuse,  that 
in  some  towns  some  definito  arrangement  should  bo  made.  That  if  Manchester 
liked  to  have  the  cesspools,  i\t  least  nil  the  town  of  Manchester  must  submit  to 
them.  If  the  Manchester  princes  will  have  the  cossikk)!  for  the  community,  let 
them  have  it  for  their  own  dwellings. 

Mr.  Alderman  C'awj.ey  (Salford)  :  Mr.  Holland  has  astonished  me  by  his 
description  of  the  courts  of  Mancliestcr :  but  it  ehould  be  explained  that  that 
was  where  tlie  most  noxious  ujanufactures  were  carried  on,  and  I  never  found  them 
in  the  state  the  Thames  was  in  ISoO.  Nothinjr  short  of  compulFory  legislation 
will  produce  the  result  v.hich  we  dosiro;  ]>nl  wc  ought  lo  «!eal  with  the  question 
from  a  sanitary  and  not  a  commercial  point  of  view!  Thore  are  Fome  substances 
which  cannot  be  carried  away  by  water.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  has  spoken  of 
the  clause  inserted  in  the  Act  by  the  pcojile  of  Salford,  to  allow  them  to  let  their 
sewage  run  into  the  Irwell.  The  whdoof  the  Hnvcra^ce  of  Manchester  goes  into 
the  river,  and  the  (luestion  was  i)nt  whether  it  was  ri^ht  lo  take  away  the  power 
of  draining  into  it  from  Salford,  without  taking  away  that  power  from  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  Hkron  (Manchester  Town  Ckrl<) :  I  have  been  amused  with  the  extra- 
ordinary accounts  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Holland  of  the  courts  of  Manchester; 
but  his  memory  wOMld  not  cnaMe  him  to  tell  us  when  those  visits  took  place.  I 
attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  dithcuhy  we  nov/  cxiorience  throughout  the  len;xth 
and  breadth  of  llie  land  to  t!»e  injudicions  coup,  el  mid  advice  which  has  been 
piven  in  years  jrono  by,  by  Mr.  Holland  and  oihcrs  workinif  with  him,  to  the 
le^iislalurc.  I  1  elicvo  the  (lovernmont,  acting  on  tl:oir  advice,  i;(';;an  at  tb.a  wrong 
end-  !o  comp»d  e\ei}i'('dy  to  foul  all  \\v^  streiiins  in  the  country  by  turning  the 
sewage  of  hou.-es  int  ►  them.  If  they  hnd  corsi-k^n-d  wl:at  would  be  the  ncccs- 
j-ary  c onsr'rjncnee  of  that  compulsory  b'.i^islation  I  think  they  would  have  hesi- 
tated I'o'ore  (I'.'y  had  a;l',*m|.ted  to  cr.iy  f;;if,  to  tbr»  ext'^n'^  wiiieh  has  been  done, 
the  water-L-losel  system.  The  cos^pool  i.s  t'.hvays  a  nuisance,  ]}Ut  the  ush-pit  is 
less  a  nuisance  than  the  water-closct  in  a  house.    A  gentleman  who  worked  in 
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the  matter  with  Lord  Bobert  Montagn,  found  bis  water-closete,  after  he  had 
introdncod  them  at  great  expense,  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  rcconstnicted  his  ash-pits 
and  privies  upon  an  improved  system,  with  the  most  complete  success.  We 
have  refused  to  introduce  water-closets  into  small  premises  in  Manchester,  and  I 
glory  in  the  fact.  We  brought  in  a  bill  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
power  to  raise  this  imi)ortant  question.  That  bill  was  unopposed  except  by  a 
local  association.  Mr.  Adderlcy  said  he  should  not  oppose  the  bill.  Mr.  Holland 
opposed  it,  and  successfully  of  course ;  all  we  wanted  was  to  ventilate  the  subject. 
I  asked  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  bill  before  the  committee,  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  their  plan,  and  they  could  not  tell  me.  It  wants  a 
practical  plan.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Lord  Robert  Montagu  said  in  favour  of 
a  central  board  having  authority  over  the  whole  area. 

The  Chat BM AN  :  I  am  requested  to  ask  Mr.  Heron  how  often  the  contents  of 
the  middeus  in  Manchester  are  removed  ? 

Mr.  Heron  :  There  is  a  regular  staff.  They  remove  about  100,000  tons  a-ycar, 
going  to  the  houses  in  rotation,  it  being  understood  that  any  person  who  may 
rcciuire  it  removed  before  his  turn  has  only  to  send  a  note  to  the  ofllice,  nnd  in 
forty-eight  hours  it  is  attended  to.  It  costs  us  something  like  .€20,000,  and 
something  like  one- half  of  the  amount  i3  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  manure. 

Dr.  Gairdner  (Glasgow) :  I  understand  Dr.  Trench  to  say  that  wc  should  not 
become  bigoted  advocates  of  any  one  system-.  I  agree  with  him,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  that  although  the  State  should  not  take  up  any  one  system,  each  indi- 
vidual town  must  do  so,  and  employ  that  one  system  exclusively.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  that  idea  were  to  get  abroad.  The  difficulties  in 
Glasgow  of  adopting  any  single  system  are  not  only  enormous,  but  such  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  refuse  by  any  single  system.  You 
must  have  removal  by  water,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  higher  classes 
will  not  submit  to  have  the  convenience,  and  I  might  say  luxury,  of  water-closets 
cut  off  now-a-days.  [Dr.  Trench  :  I  should  object  to  water-closets  in  the  house.-; 
of  the  very  poor  in  Scotland.]  We  remove  the  manure  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Heron.  I  wish  to  state  my  firm  belief  that  the  great  towns  will  have  to 
employ  more  than  one  system.  I  believe  in  the  principle  adopted  in  Dr.  Macadam's 
paper.  Government  should  force  towns  to  remove  by  water  so  as  to  be  not  in- 
jurious to  streams,  and  then  you  must  have  another  system  not  by  water,  and 
you  must  make  that  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Dr.  Macadam,  in  reply,  said :  Lord  Robert  Montagu  to  some  extent  mis- 
conceived the  object  of  my  paper,  when  he  stated  that  I  intended  to  give  up 
certain  rivers  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  urged  that  if  wc  had  laws  for 
the  protection  of  flsh  we  ought  to  protect  the  health  of  man.  I  distinctly  men- 
tioned that  certain  rivers  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  so 
far  as  they  were  compatible  with  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  population,  and 
tliat  all  practicable  means  should  be  adopted  by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  any  such  nuisance.  With  regard  to  water  filtering  through  the  soil,  I 
can  assure  Lord  Robert  Montagu  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  for  dietetic  purposes. 

Dr.  Hawkslet  said  :  The  chief  features  of  my  paper  seem  to  be  agreed  upon 
— that  compulsory  legislation  is  necessary,  and  sewage  ought  to  lie  turned  to  use- 
ful purposes.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  earth  required  by  the  earth-closets. 
Lord  Riibert  Montagu  should  have  been  more  carefiil  in  what  he  said.  First  he 
said  400  acres  6  feet  deep;  and  then  Mr.  Bateman  corrected  it  into  200.  If  he 
had  remembered  that  I  said  the  earth  could  be  used  several  times,  that  would 
have  diminished  the  quantity  considerably — it  would,  I  suppose,  reduce  it  to  50 
acres  of  0  feet.  Rut  the  objection  falls  to  nothing  when  you  consider  how  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  there  are  in  England  that  want  manuring.  Let  it  be 
sei'it  to  London,  and  we  will  put  the  material  into  it,  and  send  it  back  three  or 
four  times  increased  in  value. 

Lord  RoBKRT  Montagu  :  Mr.  Ryland  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  this  re.>?o- 
lution  in  favour  ofc<)mpulsory  legislation,  because  wc  have  it  already.  He  means 
that  the  opinion  is  authoritatively  declared  that  we  must  compulsorily  put  a  stop 
to  this  pollution.  In  that  case  an  opinion  is  declared  in  my  favour,  and  I  cannot 
see  how  anybody  can  object  to  the  resolution.    Mr.  Adderley  had  to  obtain  an 
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injanction  against  the  town  of  Birmingbam.  Now  the  Nnisances'  Bemoval  Act 
was  in  existence  at  that  time.  If  it  were  operative,  why  did  he  proceed  fo  a 
suit  at  law  ?  Because  it  did  not  apply.  With  regard  to  the  49th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  this  year,  I  may  inform  you  that  that  Act  only  enables 
persons  to  apply  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  asic  him  to  enforce  the  NnisaQce 
Removal  Act.  Well,  if  tbe  Nuisances'  Removal  Act  was  not  operative,  this  sec- 
tion which  enables  you  to  enforce  it  is  not  operative.  Therefore,  I  maintain,  that 
the  resolution  is  necessary.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Potter  said,  be  tboogfat  I 
wished  to  compel  manufacturers  to  their  own  injury  to  desist  from  polluting 
streams.  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  d(?tail,  taking  manufacture  by  manufkctore, 
and  mine  by  mine,  that  instead  of  being  an  injury,  it  would  be  an  absolute  gain 
to  them  to  retain  tbe  refuse,  and  sell  those  substances  which  now  pollute  the 
rivers.  And  I  mentioned  the  case  of  tbe  gas  manufacturers — a  large  trade  haTing 
nriFcn  in  the  substance  which  used  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  in  tbe  foUowins:  form  :—<*  Tbat,  while  it  is 
necessary  to  remove,  as  speedily  as  possible,  excreta  and  refuse  from  houses  it  is 
advisable  to  procure  eventually  compulsory  legislation  against  the  pollution  of 
rivers  by  the  sewage  of  towns ;  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  petition 
Parliament  to  compel  towns  and  manufactories  to  use  all  practicable  means  for 
arresting  such  pollution.*' 


ADULTERATION   OF   FOOD. 

What  Legislative  or  other  measures  should  be  employed  more 
effectually  to  prevent  the  Adulteration  of  Foodj 

DISCUSSION. 

Tlie  paper  on  this  question,  by  Dr.  Alfreil  Hill,  will  be  found  at 
p.  450. 

Dr.  Haughtos  :  One  great  diflQciilty  in  tbe  way  of  improvement  is,  that  the 
public  taste  has  become  vitiatn(l,so  thatadullerato(lar(icl*isaroin  many  instances 
preferred.  With  rrgard  to  legislative  measures,  I  think  the  utmost  publicity 
phouU  be  given  to  the  fact  of  adulteration  having  taken  place  in  any  particular 
case,  and  the  name  of  the  offender  and  tbe  nature  of  the  offence  should  be  made 
public;  for  a  tradesman  lives  l»y  his  character,  and  this  might  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  others.  The  only  article  which  is  not  adulterated  is  salt,  because 
nothing  cheaper  can  be  got  to  adulterate  it.  Manufactured  coroa  is  almost  invari- 
ably adulterated,  and  it  often  bap])ens  that  the  manufactured  article  is  sold  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  This  is  a  question  for  no  half  measures 
and  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  a  public  oflicer,  who  should  have  no 
private  animm^  and  let  him  go  round  and  examine  sami)lep,  selecting  them  at 
random,  and  if  he  finds  anything  wrong  let  him  make  it  known. 

Mr.  W.  H.  RuMSET,  Cheltenham:  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  imperfect 
legislation,  for  interests  would  be  created  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supersede, 
and  we  should  have  very  groat  difficulty  in  getting  amendments  made.  We 
must  have  a  public  prosecutor,  for  you  cannot  convert  a  whole  community  into 
private  informers  :  individuals  object  to  the  odium  attaching  to  an  informer.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  ndultcratetl  articlos 
ore  injurious  to  health  or  not,  and  therefore  1  hojm  to  sec  the  jTinciple  of  tbe 
French  law  adopted,  when  a  fraudulent  adulteration,  whether  injurious  or  not, 
will  bo  the  basis  of  punishment.  Fiuc's  and  iniprisonm  -nt.  however,  tend  to 
perjietuate  the  evil,  for  people  do  not  like  to  send  their  neighbours  to  prison.  Let 
us  therefore  adopt  the  plan  of  publication,  and  after  a  third  or  fourth  conviction 
let  a  penalty  ])e  added. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper:  I  do  not  regard  tho  ju'csont  Act  as  injurious  in  its^df,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  very  deficleut.     It  is  a  permissive  Act,  and  has  been  discussed 
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in  many  town  couuciln,  bni  adopted  only  in  Birmingham.  That  town  is  invari- 
ably referred  to  in  order  to  see  wliut  effect  it  has  had,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
been  comparatively  powcrlei-s,  because  the  analyst  has  no  power  to  initiato 
inspection?,  or  to  make  requests  for  analysation.  This  has  discouraged  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act,  and  it  can  only  be  amended  by  giving  more  power  to  the 
analyst.  1  do  not  think  the  French  plan  would  And  favour  here,  and  we  are 
therefore  ehut  up  to  rsome  mode,  similar  to  that  indicated  in  the  present  measure. 
It  must  however  Ije  considerably  amended  before  municipal  bodies  can  adopt  it. 

Mr.  IIen-ry  Pitman  :  I  think  law  will  not  touch  this  matter.  It  is  not  a 
question  for  analysts ;  it  is  a  question  of  honour  in  trade.  I  believe  the  cure 
of  the  evil  will  be  found  in  removing  the  temptation ;  and  I  believe  that  has 
been  done  in  co-operative  stores,  both  retail  and  wholesale. 

Mr.  Galloway  :  There  should  be  a  list  published  of  the  shoji-keepers  who 
adulterate  articles  of  food,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  special  insi)ection  of  the 
manufactories  where  food  is  prepareti. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  :  I  beg  to  move  •*  That  the  attention  of  the  Council  be 
called  to  the  necessity  of  amending  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act. " 

Mr.  KuusET  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith:  I  may  mention  that  when  the  Sanitary  Association  of 
Manchester  made  an  examination  of  food  in  Manciiester,  we  bought  food  at  the 
small  shops  in  inferior  parts  of  the  town,  and  we  believed  it  to  be  a  fair  specimen 
of  that  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  we  found  no  mixture  of  substances  perni- 
cious to  health. 

;  Dr.  Ransome  :  But  although  the  mixtures  were  not  actually  prejudicial  to 
health,  they  were  in  a  large  proportion  in  many  instances,  and  were  therefore 
exceedingly  fraudulent. 

Mr.  R.  Kawlinson  C.B  ;  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  retail  dealer  is 
dependent  upon  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  therefore  the  publication  system  might 
break  the  heart  of  an  honest-minded  man  who  was  not  at  all  to  blame.  In 
framing  any  measure  of  this  description,  a  view  of  this  kind  should  be  taken ; 
and  if  an  article  of  food  is  found  to  be  adulterated,  it  is  not  merely  the  retail 
dealer  who  should  be  dealt  with,  but  we  should  follow  it  up  to  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  l^fore  punishing  the  retail  dealer 

Dr.  UoLOswoRTu :  I  would  suggest  that  in  a  case  of  detected  adulteration,  it 
should  be  with  the  i^erson  charged  to  show  he  was  not  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


HOSPITAL  NURSING. 

Miss  Garrett's  paper  ou  **  Volunteer  Hospital  Nursing"  will  be 
found  at  p.  472.  A  paper  on  *'  AVorkhouse  Hospital  Nurses,'*  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensation,  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Greaves,  Consulting  Medical  Officer  to  the  Chorlton  Union  Hospital. 

Mr,  Greaves  observed  that  one  of  the  greatest  deficiences  in  the 
economy  of  workhouse  hospitals  had  been  in  respect  of  the  nursing  of 
the  sick.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  duty  could  be  adequately 
performed  by  those  female  inmates  who  were  incapacitated  lor  the 
more  laborious  duties  of  the  house,  and  that  no  superior  knowledge 
nor  special  training  were  necessary.  The  results  had  been  seen  in 
the  fearful  disclosures  of  the  metropolitan  workhouse  infirmaries. 
The  guardians  of  the  union  with  which  he  was  connected  had,  how- 
ever, been  guided  by  a  wise  liberality  in  providing  accommodation 
and  attendance  for  the  sick,  and  for  several  years  past  the  number  of 
paid  nurses,  as  well  trained  as  it  was  possible  to  procure,  had  been  in- 
creased as  the  necerasity  arose,  and  the  nursing  arrangements  had  been 
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completed  by  being  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Sisterhood  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  London.  Mr.  Greaves  detailed  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  J*isterswere  brought  to  the  Chorlton  Hospital  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  when  the  prevalence  of  typhus  had  caused  a  panic 
among  the  paid  nurses;  and  he  described  the  wonderful  effect  pi*oduced 
by  the  arrival  of  these  ladies.  For  confusion  and  panic  they  substituted 
confidence  and  order;  there  were  no  more  desertions  among  the 
nurses;  a  softening  and  refining  infiucucc  was  produced  on  the  sick 
by  the  presence  of  Christian  gentlewomen  ;  the  medical  officer  felt 
that  the  orders  were  being  conscientiously  carried  out  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  was  effected  by  a  better  supervision  over  the 
management.  A  fear  had  been  entertained  lest  the  sisters  should 
proselytize,  but  it  had  been  found  to  be  without  foundation,  as 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the  chaplain  after  a  twelvemonth's 
experience.  The  sister.s  of  All  SaintJ>'  indeed  did  not  consider  that 
they  had  any  commission  to  proselytize  ;  their  duty  in  hospitals  being 
to  nurse  the  sick,  their  ministry  that  of  the  body.  !Mr.  Greaves  furtlicr 
said  that  voluntaryism  was  a  most  precious  ingredient  in  all  good 
work:?,  but  it  needed  regulation  by  authority.  Mere  dilletante  visiting 
and  nursing  were  apt  to  be  irregular  and  fitful,  if  not  injudicious. 
Such  work  could  best  be  done  by  those  who,  like  the  members  of  a 
religions  establishment,  had  been  trained  to  habits  of  order  and 
obedience.  Female  inflnence  so  regulated  was  a  j)reciou3  element  in 
the  nianngement  of  a  large  workhouse.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
therefore  nghlly  gave  to  the  matron  power  almost  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  master.  But  all  matrons  were  not  perfect.  The  guardians, 
as  men,  could  not  j)crfo'."tly  supervise  the  conduct  of  a  matron,  at 
least  in  reference  to  the  female  inmates.  Neither  could  the  inspectors. 
A  few  female  inspectors,  women  of  high  social  station,  qualified  for 
the  task,  Avould  do  more  to  iniprove  the  condition  of  our  workhouses 
than  any  of  the  other  remedies  wliich  had  been  proposed. 

DISCUSSIOX. 

J)r.  Franklyx  :  All  who  have  luard  this  adniiiablo  paper  aiust,  if  they  have 
had  cxpr^rience  in  the  work,  concur  to  a  lai';;!j  extent,  if  not  entirely,  in  tho 
conchi.-fions  which  Miss  Garrett  ha^  como  to.  I  think  it  mnst  be  conceded  by 
ever;.'  one  who  has  had  such  experience,  tliat  perhaps  more  important  than  tbe 
skill  :!nd  eagacity  of  those  wlio  have  to  prescribe  remedies,  is  the  administration 
of  them.  Futile  almost  would  1)0  the  etiorls  of  tlic  i-rofe^ssion,  if  they  were  not 
seconded  by  the  ap])lication  of  the  remedies  by  skillul  hands,  and  tbe  su])er- 
vision  of  the  patients  by  those  who  are  trained  and  adapted  for  the  work.  It  is 
a  momentouH  question,  and  one  which  hiw  been  taken  up  very  frequently-  how 
best  to  supply  tiiis  want.  I  think  with  the  reatkr  of  the  jniper,  that  voluntary 
service  should  not  bo  relied  upon,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  as  a  i)rofession  by  ladies  even  in  tho  commercial  sense,  or  in  the 
higher  sense.  I  think  it  would  be  vei*)  unwise  soid  improper  to  interfere  with 
the  especial  requirements  to  which  some  are  being  trained,  and  more  especially 
do  I  believe  that  these  voluntary  effoiis  should  be  looked  upon,  as  they  have 
proved  to  be.  as  i.ioneer  oxanii)les,  to  be  follovred  by  those  who  will  in  time 
become  better  adai)ted  for  the  work. 

Dr.  Stkwart,  (London) ;  As  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  matter, 
having  been  attached  to  one  of  the  large  London  hospitals,  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  libtening  to  this  paper.    1  think  that  the  vicwt>  enunciated  by  Miiis 
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Garrett  must  commend  themselves  very  largely  to  those  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  hospital  nureing.  1  entirely  agree  with  her  views  as  regards  the 
propriety  of  ladies -engaging  as  a  generalrule  in  such  an  occupation  as  hospital 
nursing.  There  is  one  qualification  which  was  not  mentioned,  but  which  is  often 
a  very  important  one,  and  that  is  bodily  strength.  That  is  required  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  in  many  cases,  for  patients  arc  sometimes  very  heavy,  and 
require  frequent  changes  of  position.  This  is  a  matter  which  in  many  lingering 
disca^^es  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  to  be  attended  to.  Then  as 
regards  the  obtaining  of  the  qualification.  That  can  only  be  got  by  very  hard 
work,  and  a  large  amount  of  drudgery  of  an  unpleasant  kind,  and  it  is  Miss 
Nightingale's  belief— 1  have  it  in  her  own  hand-writing — she  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  lady  nursing  entirely,  because  she  finds  there  are  so  very  few  ladies  who 
will  submit  to  the  drudgery  and  the  unpleasantness  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  nursing.  This  is  an  opinion  which  ought  to  carry  great  weight,  and  I 
am  entirely  of  opinion  myself,  from  my  experience  of  Kings*  College,  that  the 
supply  of  lady  nurses  is  exceedingly  small,  and  is  not  a  source  that  can  be  relied 
upon.  Then  as  regards  the  discharge  of  the  dnties,  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  if 
there  be  a  pro])er  wage  given,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  supply  of 
persons  that  you  desire  for  habitual  nursing.  And  if  you  take  proper  care 
in  selecting  them,  and  that  is  a  great  matter,  you  will  get  just  as  admirable 
women  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  as  from  any  other  quarter.  Wo 
have  many  nurses  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  class  of  society,  and  whose 
high  religious  principles  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  make  them 
a  model.  I  think  that  in  discussing  this  question  we  have  been  apt  to  forget 
those  who  wer^  pioneers  in  this  good  work.  Their  labours  have, 'perhaps,  since 
been  eclipsed  by  others.  The  remarkable  labours  of  Mrs.  Fry  in  this  direction  have 
produced  a  grc^at  amount  of  benefit.  The  institution  in  Devonshire  Square  for 
hospital  nurses,  is  surpassed  by  no  institution  in  the  kingdom ;  and  you  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  get  good  nuises,  trained  on  sound  principles. 

Mr.  Bbacebridok  :  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  Miss  Nightingale  for  nine 
months  in  the  Crimea,  and  1  must  to  some  degree  contradict  the  statement  of  the 
last  speaker,  that  she  has  given  up  lady  nurses.  Now,  Miss  Nightingale  has  been 
ill  for  some  four  or  five  years,  she  writes  from  her  bed  with  a  pencil,  and  is 
obliged  to  write  aphorisms,  in  a  verj'  sententious  manner,  for  the  saving  of  time. 
Any  single  affirmation  therefore  cannot  Ixj  taken  to  contain  her  whole  mind 
upon  any  subject.  In  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  I  venture  to  say  that  Miss 
Nightingale  has  not  repudiated  lady  nui-ses.  She  did  not  think  the  character  of  a 
lady  was  the  first  and  only  qualification  of  a  nurse;  but  if  a  woman  was  un  . 
excellent  nui*sc,  and  had  all  the  requisite  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities, 
and  happened  providentially  to  Iki  a  lady,  then  1  think  Miss  Nightingale  would, 
as  she  has  done,  hail  the  advent  of  that  lady  >\ith  the  greatest  joy.  Her  principle 
is,  first  a  woman,  then  a  nui-se,  and  thinlly  a  lady.  In  Liveri)ool,  an  excellent 
institution  is  suiierintended  by  a  lady,  and  there  is  a  similar  one  in  Birmingham. 
Why  should  we  not  establish  in  this  and  other  large  towns,  male  and  female 
committees,  who  could  select  persons  for  education  for  hospital  nursing  ?  I  have 
just  Ixjen  in  Prussia,  where  the  whole  country  united  for  nursing  the  army.  All 
cla.«ses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wci"C  allowed  to  i)articipate  in  the  work, 
jirovided  their  chai-actei-s  were  good. 

Dr.  Stiwakt:  I  have  simply  to  reiterate  what  I  said.  Miss  Nightingale  has 
given  up  h<  r  dependence  for  a  general  supply  of  nurses  upon  **  lady  nurses.** 

Mr.  HoLTAXD :  I  think  there  is  another  class  of  ladies  who  would  be  invalu- 
able, not  exactly  as  nurses,  but  as  organisers.  I  was  yestcrtlay  at  the  hospital  at 
the  Chorlton  Union,  where  the  system  was  introduced  last  year  with  wonderful 
effect.  Two  ladies  were  sent  down  from  London  to  take  charge  of  the  nursing. 
Before  they  came  the  place  was  in  thorough  disorder.  There  was  a  complete 
panic  amongst  the  pauper  and  jiaid  nurses.  Infectious  fever  was  in  the  place, 
and  two  nurses  had  died,  and  the  others  ^^ere  nil  in  fear.  But  when  the  two 
ladies  sent  from  London  to  undertake  the  suiM-rvisicm  of  the  work,  showed  that 
they  had  no  fear,  and  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  the  courage  of  the  subordi- 
nates revived,  the  panic  ceased,  and  order  was  restored,  lliese  ladies  had  strong 
religious  feelings,  and  some  fear  was  expressed  leet  they  should  tamper  with  th« 
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religion  of  others.  They  were  watched  with  sosiiicion,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurred,  and  full  confidence  was  felt  in  them.  I  as^ked  if  anything  of  the  sort 
was  now  suspected,  and  the  reply  was,  *'  not  the  least."  They  are  strong  in  their 
own  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  and  are  strong  in  their  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  othcrf>.  You  will  not  get  any  one  to  undergo  such  risks  without 
strong  feeling.  Money  will  not  buy  it,  and  what  motive  Is  there  but  religious 
motive,  that  will  take  them  from  their  homes  and  comforts,  and  cvpose  themselTCS 
to  danger  ?  But  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  engage  in  this  work  are  too  full  of 
their  duties  to  allow  them  to  proselytize.  Ladies  of  refined  and  delicate  natures 
are  frequently  valuable  assistants  in  nursing,  and  that  they  often  prove  to  be 
the  Ijest  of  nurses,  is  shoiivn  by  the  case  of  Miss  Nightingale,  who  is  a  ladj  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  she  is  not  also  a  good  Christian,  she  is 
certainly  a  very  good  imitation  of  one.  In  all  hospitals  there  is  a  risk  oi  some- 
thing improi>er  going  on,  but  anything  of  the  sort  is  quickly  detected  by  a  bright- 
eyed,  well-educated  woman — for  women  have  an  instinct  for  detecting  anything 
which  is  wrong.  A  work  similur  to  that  I  have  described  has  been  flone  in 
Liveri)0oly  and  I  know  nothing  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  B&ACEBRiDOE :  We  should  not  forget  the  labours  of  Miss  Shaw  Stewart, 
who  was  all  through  the  Crimea,  and  has  laI>oured  well  in  this  work.  She  is 
now  the  head  of  a  government  establishment,  the  largest  in  England,  and  which 
has  to  supply  all  the  war  hospitals  and  the  army. 

Dr.  Ogle  (Derby) :  During  the  last  eighteen  months,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  very  pointedly  to  this  que:>tion,  and  I  have  visited  a  great  number  of 
the  nursing  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  have  corresponded  with  others. 
I  would  venture  to  say  with  reference  to  the  remark  made  by  Miss  Gamtt,  that 
you  might  divide  the  nursing  community  into  two  classes,  commercial  and 
religions,  that  I  believe  that  that  which  is  oomniercially  right  may  be  thoroughly 
religious.  I  know  that  ladies  will  undergo  the  dnidgery  of  nursing  if  they  have 
a  heart  in  the  work.  But  thei'e  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  right  sort.  I  have 
tried  to  get  them  but  cannot  hucceed ;  and  those  who  know  of  persons  willing  to 
engage  in  this  work,  would  do  ugi-eat  service  by  putting  them  into  communication 
with  the  Liveii)Ool  Institution,  the  Nightingale  School,  the  Manchester  and  other 
nursing  institutions.  The  great  thing  which  is  necei^sary  is  propiT  organisation. 
I  um  delighted  with  your  Manchester  institution ;  it  has  a  true  woman  at  its  head. 

1  )r.  Stewart  (Dublin ) :  I  am  j»overnment  officer  over  nearly  600  hospitals  in 
Ireland,  and  I  know  that  I  have  had  great  dilliculty  in  getting  ordinary  respect- 
able nui*Hes  that  undei-slood  how  to  do  their  duty.  I  have  found  volunteer  nurses 
veiy  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  paid  nun*e»,  and  I  hoi>e  that  many 
ladies  will  volunteer  their  services. 

Dr.  RouTH  (London) :  It  appeai>j  to  me  that  the  argument  against  paid  nurses 
is  that  they  are  of  bad  quality :  and  we  must  admit  it  in  toto.  The  nurses  as  they 
are  paid  throughout  England!,  are  nor  only  bad,  as  Miss  Gairett  says,  but  very 
bad.  But  why  is  this?  Take  your  every  day  exiKuieuce.  If  you  want  good 
servants  you  must  give  them  good  wagen,  and  if  \  ou  want  to  get  good  nurses,  you 
must  pay  them  well.  It  is  exactly  the  .same  principle.  If  you  give  it  out  to  the 
world  that  you  want  good  nurses,  you  may  deiwnd  uijon  it  you  will  get  the  com- 
modity the  moment  you  make  the  ofier.  You  will  find  that  as  many  will  come 
forward  from  among  the  lower  classes  as  from  any  other,  to  work  for  the  love  of 
religion.  There  is  abroad,  a  large  clo-ss  of  persons  who  stand  between  the  class 
of  persons  you  want  here,  and  sistei*8  of  charity.  In  some  casen  a  great  number 
of  these  women  do  their  duty  conscientiously  and  well,  but  in  other  cases  they  do 
the  very  reverse.  1  have  many  times  gone  into  the  I'arisian  liosi)ital.s  and  found 
the  medical  men  at  daggers  drawn  witii  the  sisters.  The  only  explanation  to  be 
given  is,  that  many  of  these  women  who  are  brought  in  under  the  belief  that  they 
are  religions  and  well-(Miucated  women,  lake  up  this  occupation  as  a  sort  of  trade, 
and  in  course  of  time  become  quite  unlit  to  i)erforni  the  duties.  With  regard  to 
Miss  Ganett's  paper — 1  have  seldom  heard  more  eleffouce  of  diction  and  true 
womanly  Ceeling.  A  great  deal  has  ljCH.»n  said  about  the  employment  of  women, 
and  I  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  proposing  by  the  substitution  of  a  class  of 
unpaid  nurses  to  take  away  the  means  of  livelihood  from  the  thousands  of  women 
who,  with  proper  training,  would  become  fully  equal  to  the  performance  of  these 
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daties,  and  would  not  have  less  sympathy  with  physical  sniferliig  because  they 
are  poor.  I  say  yoa  have  no  right  to  take  away  from  those  who  wish  to  earn 
their  bread,  the  means  of  occupatioo.  I  think  the  plan  recommended  by  Miss 
Garrett  is  that  which  above  all  others  oaght  to  be  carried  out ;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  see  the  day  when  nursing  ohall  bo  left  to  a  superior  class  of  Christian  women, 
who  have  been  educated  and  trained  to  their  duties. 

Mr.  RsNDLB :  I  am  sure  the  ladies  must  be  very  proud  of  their  sister,  Miss 
Oanett.  1  have  never  heard  a  paper  in  which  so  few  words  were  used  that  were 
unnecessary.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  ladies  in  every  condition  of  life.  As 
a  parish  surgeon  I  have  found  them  among  the  poor,  often  receiving  parish  pay. 
Society  is  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  The  habit  hitherto  has  been  to  put  the 
status  of  the  nurse  very  Imw  indeed,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  class  of  fiersons 
were  employed  who  were  given  to  drinking.  When  the  people  at  the  head  of 
parishes  select  such  persons  to  attend  to  the  poor,  and  when  hospital  nurses  also 
are  in  a  low  status,  how  can  we  expect  that  they  will  work  up  to  a  higher 
standard,  or  enter  upon  the  occupation  with  a  better  spirit  ?  One  of  the  best 
hearted,  teuderest  fingered,  and  best  conducted  of  nurses,  is  one  of  the  poorest 
women  I  know.  Ladies  may  come  in  now  and  then.  Their  very  presence  is  a 
great  thing  in  time  of  panic.  Others  then  see  that  they  are  not  afhdd ;  and  I 
believe  the  cholera  has  been  cut  short  very  much  in  London  by  the  absence  of 
that  panic  which  arises  when  the  rich  run  away,  and  the  poor  in  consequence 
become  fearful.  If  you  will  pay  properly  and  honour  properly  women  of  any 
rank  in  life,  you  will  have  no  want  of  as  good  nurses  as  you  can  desire. 

Miss  Garrktt  :  I  will  first  answer  some  special  objections  which  have  been 
raised.  Mr.  Bracebridge  spoke  of  the  fact  that  ladies  were  amongst  the  nurses 
following  the  Prussian  army.  I  should  imagine  that  was  the  case.  In  oases  of 
emtTgency  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rule  of  confining  ourselves  to  paid  labour 
should  not  be  departed  f^om ;  for  it  is  extremely  desirable  in  cases  of  epi- 
demic or  national  crisis  that  courage  should  be  shown.  The  fact  that  ladies 
have  attended  cholera  hospitals,  or  an  army,  has  done  much  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  nurses.  In  that  view  they  would  probably  be  much  more  valuable  than 
an  inferior  class  would  have  been  in  the  Prussian  army.  Miss  Shaw  Stewart  was 
spoken  of,  and  I  should  shrink  very  much  from  saying  anything  against  that 
admirable  lady ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  she  would  work  the  worso  for  receiving 
£1,000  a  year  for  her  services.  If  she  were  a  man  she  would  receive  that^  and 
I  do  not  suppose  she  would  work  less  well  for  it.  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  not 
paid ;  perhaps  she  is.  She  is  ut  the  head  of  thu  hospital  administration,  and  it 
is  a  post  which  a  woman  might  reasonably  desire  to  bold  at  a  large  salary.  Mr. 
Holland  has  said  it  is  impossible  to  get  lady  nurses  without  strong  relip^ous 
prejudices.  I  should  think  without  strong  religious  feeling  it  is  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  get  ladies  who  will  stay  for  any  long  time.  No  doubt  the  extreme 
dullness  of  their  ordinary  life  will  lead  a  few  to  do  anything,  but  not  anv  number 
that  will  stay  year  by  year  in  hospitals.  Dr.  Ogle  said  I  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  commercial  and  religious  principles.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
those  who  were  paid  were  commercial,  and  those  who  were  not  paid  were  religi- 
ous. I  spoke  only  of  the  motive  for  taking  up  any  special  employment.  If  a 
person  talves  it  up  for  the  sake  of  a  living,  you  cannot  say  but  that  they  are 
commercial.  Suppose  a  widow  does  that  particular  work,  of  course  the  work 
ou<^ht  to  be  done  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  was  said  that  ladies  would  not  undergo 
the  drudgery.  From  my  experience  they  do  not  stop  at  drudgery.  It  is  also 
said  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  nurses.  Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the 
prime  question,  what  is  the  salary  you  offer  them.  My  position  is  that  yon  will 
get  them  if  you  offer  enough.  It  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  this  difficulty 
were  iu  the  habit  of  ofiering  £50  for  a  head  nurse  and  £21  for  other  nurses  I 
bhould  be  very  much  surprised  if  there  was  a  difficulty,'  but  probably  they  have 
ofl*ercd  £20  for  a  head  nurse,  and  proportionately  less  for  the  next  nurses.  Foreign 
nurses  have  been  spoken  of.  I  have  no  doubt  they  look  exceedingly  well,  but  I 
have  seen  that  Parisian  hospitals  are  not  so  perfect  and  orderly  as  those  in  London. 
There  is  more  prettiness  about  thoi:e  in  Paris,  it  is  veiy  pleasant  to  see  ladies 
about,  and  the  walls  decorated  with  pictures  and  flowers,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
wards  were  as  clean  as  they  are  in  London  hospitals,  where  the  nurses  are  all 
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paid  and  looked  after.  Mr.  Rcndle  has  said  be  believes  there  are  ladies  in  all 
classes.  The  experience  I  have  had  leads  me  entirely  to  join  in  that  opinion.  I 
have  seen  as  much  real  rehnemcDt  and  sweet  dignity  of  manner  to  patienta 
among  poor  women  of  the  paid  class  as  among  ladies ;  they  were  ladies  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  although  olhen^'ise  they  would  be  called  poor  women. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  usual  for  us  to  thank  readers  oi  papers,  and  we  can- 
not officially  thank  Miss  Garrett  for  this  paper,  but  I  thjnk  I  shall  be  justified  in 
saying  that  it  is  an  admirable  paper,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  what 
Englishmen  all  admire.  There  has  been  no  nonsense  about  it.  Miss  Garrett 
has  announced  a  principle  which  has  considerable  novelty  in  its  application  to  this 
particular  question.  It  is  quite  clear  she  proposes  to  apply  to  nursing  the  same 
principle  which  re<:ulates  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  country.  That  has  been 
argued  very  fully,  and  I  am  sure  this  question  will  be  very  much  advanced  by 
the  discussion.  There  is  one  jDoiut  in  which  I  think  everybody  will  agree,  that 
the  present  nurses  might  l)e  very  much  improved  if  you  could  select  a  higher  class 
of  women  and  pay  them  better.  Let  us  try  and  get  a  better  class  by  paying  such 
salaries  as  enables  you  to  get  the  best  class  of  workmen  in  the  country,  either  for 
servants  or  other  employments. 


MORTALITT  IN   CHILDBIRTH, 

The  followlDg  is  an  abstract  of  the  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Edmunds 
on  **  The  Mortality  of  Maternity,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Preven- 
tion." 

The  causes  of  death  to  women  during  the  period  of  lying-iu  may  bo 
classed  as  puerperal  and  non-puerperal. 

Puerperal  deaths  are  due: — 1st.  To  the  accidents  and  irregular- 
ities of  childbirth.  And  as  the  occasion  of  childbirth  occurs  to 
women  in  various  degrees  of  health  or  disease,  and  organised 
with  more  or  less  of  physical  perfection,  we  must  regard  it  as  one 
in  which  a  certain  proportion  of  deaths  is  to  be  expected.  2ndly. 
To  certain  forms  of  general  febrile  disease  which  are  peculiar  to 
mothers  at  these  times.  These  are  designated  as  puerperal  or  child- 
bed fever,  and  appear  in  the  bills  of  mortality  as  cases  of  metria. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  almost  invariably  abnormal,  aud  susceptible 
of  prevention. 

Deaths  due  to  non-puerperal  causes  occur  during  the  Jying-in 
period  just  as  they  occur  at  other  times.  One  group  depends  on  pre- 
exi>ting  organic  disease,  such  as  consumption  or  heart  disease,  cancer 
or  paralysis.  Another  gioup  arises  from  an  attack  of  the  common 
contagious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  women  when  lying  in  are  wonderfully  prono  to  take  any 
sort  of  infection,  and  much  more  liable  to  die  from  its  efiects  than  at 
other  times. 

That  women  in  the  last  stages  of  organic  disease  should  often 
break  down  in  the  crisis  of  childbirth  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
must  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature ;  but  that  healthy 
women  in  mature  life  should  be  destroyed  in  their  bloom  by  causes 
almost  entirely  preventable  is  a  fact  which  demands  investigation. 

The  statistical  data  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  on  this 
subject  refer  only  to  the  deaths  of  women  in  childbed  from  true 
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'  puerperal  causes.  But  such  considerations  as  may  be  fairly  deducible 
from  the  spreadinj^  of  true  puerperal  fever  will  apply  also  to  the 
spreading  of  the  other  less  contagious  fevers  which  are  not  included 
with  puerperal  causes  of  death.  A  long  series  of  disasters  has  esta- 
blished the  rule  that  a  person  who  has  once  visited  a  case  of  puerperal 
fever  must  on  no  account  venture  near  another  lying-in  patient  until 
thorough  disinfection  has  been  practised  and  several  weeks  elapsed; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  extend  the  application  of  this  salutary  rule, 
and  show  that  the  present  custom  of  employing  as  midwifery  atten- 
dants medical  practitioners  who  attend  also  to  cases  such  as  those  of 
contagious  fever,  post  mortem  examinations,  or  foul  wounds,  is 
frauglit  with  continual  peril  to  our  lying-in  women. 

In  all  England  and  Wales,  theaveragtmortality  of  lying-in  women 
from  true  puerperal  causes  of  death  amounts  to  1  in  every  200 
registered  births.  In  London  the  proportion  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  1  in  20S.  The  census  of  1861  gives  the  medical  men 
in  London  as  numbering  nearly  5,000,  and  these  are  mostly  ac- 
coucheurs. The  midwives  in  London  number  190.  As  the  midwives 
are  chiefly  employed  by  the  out-door  maternity  charities  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  is  obvious  that  the  general  population  of  London  is  chiefly 
attended  by  mc<iical  men  who  are  engaged  also  in  general  practice,  in 
which  the  treatment  of  infectious  cases  forms  a  most  important  part. 
The  Royal  Maternity  Charity  attends  large  numbers  of  women  in 
London,  and  the  records  of  its  practice  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
1850-65  inclusive,  show — 

Deliveries 50,620 

add  1*3  per  cent,  for  twin  and  other  plural  cases,  and  we  get 
Births 51,295 

The  deaths  of  mothers  during  the  lying-in  period  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

From  all  causes,  135,  or  1  in  380  births. 

The  maximum  mortality  occurred  in  the  year  1860,  when  there 
were  14  deaths  to  3,829  births,  or  1  in  239. 

The  minimum  mortality  occurred  in  the  year  1856,  when  only 
two  mothers  died  in  3,340  births,  or  1  in  1,670. ' 

Of  the  135  deaths  from  all  causes  there  occurred  from  non- 
puerperal causes,  such  as  consumption,  cancer,  or  paralysis,  49  deaths, 
or  1  in  1,047  births. 

Non-puerperal  causes  were  most  fatal  in  the  year  1860,  when  9 
mothers  died  to  3,829  births,  or  1  in  425 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  two  years  in  which  only  2  mothers  died  to  6,408  births, 
or  1  in  3,204. 

Puerperal  causes  account  for  the  remaining  86  deaths.  Therefore, 
these  51,295  births  show  an  average  of  only  1  death  from  puerperal 
causes  to  every  596  births.  Puerp»^ral  causes  were  most  fatal  in 
18;:»9,  when  11  deaths  occurred  to  3,829  births,  or  1  in  348  ;  and  there 
were  two  cases  in  which  only  2  deaths  occurred  from  puerperal  causes 
in  6,399  births,  or  one  in  3,699. 
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These  statistics  sliow  that  tlic  niaxiinum  mortality  of  the  patients 
of  this  charity  from  all  causes  has  never  even  equalled  the  average 
mortality  of  the  general  po])ulation  from  puerperal  causes  alone ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  every  aspect  of  these  figures  that  the  mortality 
has  been  strikingly  less  among  the  poor  patients  of  this  charity  than 
that  which  occurs  among  the  parturient  women  of  the  rest  of 
London. 

H  Vie  confine  our  attention  to  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years 
(1861-5),  and  deduct  the  births  and  puerperal  deaths  of  this  charity 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  London,  we  get  the  following  results  : — 

Royal  Maternity  Charity:  Births,  16,686;  puerperal  deaths, 
24,  or  1  in  695. 

Rest  of  London:  Births,  (89,256;  puerperal  deaths,  2,412,  or 
1  in  eveiy  203. 

Therefore,  the  practice  of  this  charity  shows  a  mortality  from 
puerperal  causes  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  which  occurred  among 
the  general  population  of  the  rest  of  London.  Now,  the  patients  of 
the  charity  are  "  poor  married  women,**  living  in  the  worst  parts  of 
central  London,  and  attended  at  their  own  homes  by  comparatively 
illiterate  midwives.  A  large  number  of  these  poor  women  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  rearing  of  large  families;  'many  of  them  are  worn 
down  by  hard  work  and  bad  living,  while  a  considerable  proportion 
have  procured  tickets  for  this  charity,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
expectation  of  an  unusually  difficult  or  dangerous  time.  The  rest  of 
the  population  of  London  comprises  many  of  the  best  fed,  best  tended, 
and  best  housed  women  in  the  king^lom,  and  is  attended  almost  entirely 
by  gentlemen  in  general  medical  practice.  Ot  the  charity's  patients 
about  97  per  cent,  were  a(t<»nded  .solely  by  midwives,  although  there 
are  medical  gentlemen  appointed  to  assist  the  midwives  in  cases  of 
diiiiculty  or  danger.  I  may  add  that  the  result  of  every  case  was 
recorded  whether  attended  by  midwife  or  doctor. 

One  of  the  physicians  to  this  charity,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Ob.stetrical  Society,  recently  said,  when  in  the  chair  of  the  society, 
*•  Puerperal  liever  is  very  rare  among  the  poor  women  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity;  for  one  case  among  these  women  he  saw  ten  cases 
amongst  the  easier  class." 

We  get  a  still  more  startling  disparity  in  comparison  with  compact 
bodies  of  fact  furnished  by  other  out-door  lying-in  charities.  1  Uike 
those  under  the  care  of  the  very  same  obstetric  physicians,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  the  circumstance  that  the  patients  are  attended  by  educated 
medical  men  in  place  of  illiterate  midwives. 

Thus  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  out- door  maternity  cases  show 

for  the  last  two  years :  births,  3,215  ;  puerperal  deaths,  19,  or  1  in  169. 

The  last  published  records  of  the  London  Hospital  show  births, 

2,7G8  ;  puerperal  deaths,  14,  or  1  in  198;  and  of  these  14  deaths  10 

were  caused  by  puerperal  fever. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  medical  men  in  general  practice,  how- 
ever careful  they  may  be,  must  ofien  hurry  from  contiigious  cases  to 
the  iying-in  room,  and  are  frequently  the  means  of  conveying  infection 
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and  deatli  to  parturient  women.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  women 
who,  during  the  last  ^SQ  years  have  died  in  London  from  puerperal 
fever  have  chiefly  been  destroyed  by  the  casual  production  of  this 
fatal  disease  through  those  who  have  been  resorted  to  as  an  extra 
safeguard  ? 

But  unless  some  other  explanation  of  the  present  mortality  of  our 
women  in  childbirth  be  afforded  it  appears  necessary  to  submit : — 
That  the  practice  of  midwifery  should  bo  separated  from  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery;  and  that  this  proposition  can  bo 
best  carried  into  effect  by  promoting  the  education  of  women  in  the 
science  of  midwifery  and  the  accessory  branches  of  medicine,  so  as  to 
raise  up  a  new  order  of  skilled  midwives  on  a  level  in  obstetric  science 
with  medical  men. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Route  said  Dr.  Edmunds  had  attempted  to  cry  down  the  profession,  and  to 
Btipmatise  them  as  the  sources  of  puerperal  fever  and  the  deaths  among  lying-in 
women.  He  must  pay,  in  reply,  firat,  that  pome  kinds  of  puerperal  fevers  were  not 
conveyed  by  fomiles,  but  only  by  direct  inoculation.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
fever  in  Vienna.  Tlierc  were  two  obstetrical  divisions  there,  one  exclusively 
attended  by  midwives,  who  studied  operations  on  the  phantom;  and  one  for  mid- 
wives  and  medical  men  combined,  tha  latter  learning  the  obstetrical  operations  on 
the  dead  body,  and  also  pursuing  pathological  inquiries.  Puerperal  fever  was  rife 
in  the  latter,  very  rare  iu  the  former.  All  Horts  of  means  were  taken  to' prevent 
its  occurrence.  All  failed  till  Ur.  Seundwei.^s,  the  physician  to  the  division, 
compelled  evcryl>ody,  before  making  an  examination,  to  wash  their  hands  in  a 
solution  of  chlorine.  The  mortality  at  once  ceased.  The  cadaveric  poison 
retained  mbter  uwjues  had  led  to  inoculation  of  a  i)oison  which  determined  puer- 
peral lever  in  the  recipients.  It  was  not  the  clothes  which  conveyed  the  poison. 
But  secondly,  sometimes  clothes  did.  Now,  how  was  it  that  the  mortality 
fVom  puerperal  fever  in  the  Maisoiis  des ioget femnus  at  Paris  was  so  great?  How 
was  it  that  in  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  where  only  females  were  admitted  to 
practice,  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  was  so  excessive?  No  one  could  deny 
that,  from  the  nature  of  women's  clothing,  they  were  much  more  liable  to  convey 
infection  than  men.  Thirdly,  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  returns  of  the 
Maternity  Charity  in  London,  because  attended  by  midwives.  This  was  stated 
to  be  1  in  every  COO,  whereas  that  for  thereat  of  Lo  idon  was  stated  as  1  in 
every  203.  But  first  the  Maternity  of  London  bad  only  to  do  with  central 
London.  The  worst  parts  of  London,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
eastern  districts,  were  not  included,  where  most  poverty  ai;d  disease  existfd. 
Now,  looking  at  the  Rogi'itrar-Generars  Report  for  1864,  the  three  divisions  of 
London  give  the  following  results  of  deaths  from  metria,  t.6.,  puerperal  causes 
only :  London  y»art  of  Middlesex,  1  in  344 ;  London  part  of  Surrey,  I  in  425 ; 
London  part  of  Kent,  1  in  32-'>.  Does  Dr.  £dmunds  mean  to  imply  that  this 
greatpr  mortality  in  one  part  of  Londop,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  due  to 
the  gn'ater  number  of  medical  practitioners  employed  in  the  one  p'ace  as  com- 
pared with  the  other?  Moreover,  taking  Enorland  as  a  whole,  why  should  it  be 
1  in  68:J  in  the  S  •uth-ca«5tern  Divisicm,  1  in  OSS  in  llie  South-western,  and  1  in 
415  i'l  the  South  Mi<Uand  Divisions?  Cloarly,  midwives  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  diminished  morialiiy  here,  and  why  Vl-ewhcre?  The  difference  lay  in 
the  nature  of  the  localities  and  ca^cs.  Rut  fourthly,  exclude  doctors  from 
milwlfory,  and  ail  th«Mr  sup  Tior  kMowled-jje  is  lo-?t  to  your  patients.  A  midwife, 
if  well  tauL'ht,  mu^t  stndy  all  the  branchos  of  medicine,  and,  therefore,  be  as 
da  '.porous  a.s  adoct  )r.  If  she  only  learns  midwifery,  her  special  knowledge  con- 
trnct-j  her  itleas.  Epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  vary  in  type,  character,  and  form. 
O.ily  she  who  understands  general  medical  knowledge  could  treat  bad  cases. 
To  call  in  medical  men  would  be  dangerous,  according  to  Dr.  Edmunds,  and^ 
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therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  do  bo.  Fifthly,  then,  again,  one  fact  entirely  otct- 
looked  by  Dr.  Edmunds,  was,  that  in  all  bad  cases  the  maternity  midwives 
could  call  in  the  aid  of  medical  men,  aud  this  not  only  in  puerperal  fever  cases, 
but  also  in  every  difficult  labour  ca^e,  such  as  forceps,  craniotomy,  turning,  &c. 
If  so  called  in,  and  they  did  not  produce  puerperal  fever  among  the  maiendty 
cases,  was  this  not  opposed  to  Dr.  Edmunds'  views?  Sixthly,  If  a  man 
was  not  to  attend  cases  of  labour,  lest  he  should  convey  contagiou  to  them,  so 
you  ought  upon  the  same  principle  to  have  a  different  medical  man  for  every 
different  contagious  disease,  lest  he  should  carry  infection  from  one  to  the  other* 
which  was  absurd.  He  hud  himself  inct  with  somewhere  about  seven  cases  in 
private  practice.  In  all  but  one,  he  believed  the  contagion  came  ftom  the  nurse 
or  midwife,  not  himself.  He  must  say,  moreover,  that  the  disease  was  more 
curable  among  poor  women  than  among  the  rich.  Hence  cures  will  more  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  maternity  cases,  and  deaths  not  be  recorded ;  but  their 
frequency  was  greater  among  the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do  women.  This 
he  believed  was  mainly  due  to  the  low  type  of  the  disease.  Very,  very  few 
women  would  be  competent  to  undertake  difficult  midwifery.  Craniotomy  ivas 
a  trial  to  most  men.  The  Ca'sarean  section  was  worse ;  but  many  operations  in 
midwifery,  even  in  some  forceps  cases,  required  not  only  dexterity  and  moral,  but 
physical  strength,  which  women  did  not  possess.  Lastly,  if  proper  measures  were 
taken  of  cleanliness,  prt.'venting  any  accumulation  of  poisonous  matters  under  the 
nails,  and  change  of  clothing  when  necessary  was  adopted,  men  were  in  every 
way  safe  accoucheurs,  anrl  not  a  bit  more  likely,  if  so  likely,  to  carry  contagion 
as  women. 

The  President  (Dr.  Farr)  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  practice  of  male 
midwifery  was  as  successful  in  this  country  as  in  any  other. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH    OF   LANCASHIRE. 

The  Report  on  the  Health  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  hj  Messrs. 
Rjiiisome  aud  Roystou,  Anil  he  found  at  p.  4o4. 

Dr.  Robert  Martin'  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Cause  of  the  High  Rate 
of  Mortality  in  Liver[)rA)l."  Ho  pointed  out  the  great  efforts  which  had 
been  made  in  that  town  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  success  in  reducing  the  death-rate 
from  36  per  1,000  in  1S46  to  25  per  1,000  in  18()0.  Since  that 
period  the  rate  ha<l  risen  year  by  year  until  in  the  last  quarter  it  had 
reached  50  per  1,000.  During  the  last  few  years  there  had  beeu  no 
relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  tho  sanitary  authorities;  the 
increase  could  not  be  owing  to  overcrowding,  for  the  thinning  of  the 
population  in  the  worst  districts  aud  its  spreading  to  the  out-town- 
ships had  ilitninislied  that  evil.  Indigene.',  another  reputed  cause, 
had  operated  more  strongly  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  the 
public  health  had  improved  instead  of  d(?teriorating.  The  winitary 
appliances  of  Liverpool  were  perfection  as  compared  with  many 
places,  and  the  water  supply  was  immeai^urably  better  than  that  of 
Lonilon.  Intemperance  apjwared  to  bvi  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
tlie  evil ;  whilst  in  the  rest  of  Liuiea.'^hiie  there  was  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  Liverpool,  owing  to  the  great 
development  of  the  licensing  system,  an  I  the  increased  com[)etiiiou 
causetl  among  the  publicans,  there  had  been  a  large  increase  of 
intemperance.  This  evil  begot  all  others  :  overcrowding,  indigence, 
filth,  mental  depression ;  all  of  which  predisposed  to  typhus.  The 
Liverpool  Health  Committee,  recognising  these  facts,  had  rccom- 
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mended  the  council  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  control  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Dr.  Martin  also  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Evils  of  the  Lancashire  midden 
system,"  with  suggestions  for  their  removal.  He  described  a  Lanca- 
shire midden  as  containing  a  mass  of  fermenting  filth  constantly 
generating  noxious  gases,  excited  into  increased  action  by  every 
shower  of  rain,  or  tlie  throwing  in  of  waste  material.  The  surround- 
ing houses  day  and  niglit  were  pervaded  by  a  midden  atmosphere, 
producing  depression  of  mind  and  sickness  of  body  in  those  exposed 
to  their  influence.  Water  closets  had  been  objected  to^  first,  because 
of  tlio  expense  entailed;  secondly,  the  difliculty  at  certain  houses  of 
providing  a  proper  supply  of  water;  thirdly,  disarrangement  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  persons  ;  fourthly,  waste  of  valuable  materials^ and 
the  pollution  of  streams.  Earth  closets  were  not  so  expensive;  and 
they  involved  no  waste  of  material,  nor  pollution  of  rivers.  But  they 
involved  expense  in  the  alteration,  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
proper  supply  of  earth.  By  roofing  over  the  present  middens,  so  as 
to  keep  out  all  nioisture,  and  by  inspection,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  dry  earth  or  tan  charcoal,  the  evils  of  the  present  middens 
might  be  greatly  diminished,  and  valuable  products  conserved. 

DI.SCCSSIOX. 

Tho  Earl  of  SnArrnsDURY,  President  of  the  Apsociation,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  report  of  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Royston,  and  Raid  that  he  heartily 
concurred  in  m«arly  all  that  had  been  said.  It  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatcHt  benefit  if  the  recommendations  which  were  made  were  carried  out.  lie 
hoped  strinpfent  laws  would  be  passed  to  prohibit  tho  building  of  houses  back  to 
back,  and  the  construction  of  any  eul  de  sac^  both  of  which  were  inconsistent  with 
health  and  morality.  There  had  been  instances  in  London  in  which  thorough- 
fares had  been  made  through  places  that  had  been  open  at  only  one  end,  and  the 
result  hal  ])een  a  jreneral  improvement  in  the  character  and  demeanour  of  the 
people.  Tho  i>eople  who  lived  in  these  horrible  courts,  and  seldom  emerged 
})eyond  their  portals,  were  just  as  wild  and  inaccessible  as  if  they  were  in  the 
heart  of  Timbuctoo.  When  people  talked  of  the  causes  of  crime,  they  often  did 
not  see  that  many  of  the  causes  were  remediabl*  by  a  little  le^rislatlon.  He 
believed  it  could  not  be  gainsaid,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  diseased  popu- 
lation was  an  immoral  ])opulation,  and  tl.at  as  much  intoxication  came  from 
diheaFe  as  disease  did  from  intoxication;  the  two  acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another.  To  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  i)eople  we  must  improve  their 
domiciliary  condition  ;  and  in  doing  that  we  should  destroy  the  appetite  for  spi- 
rituous liquors.  Intoxication  was  almost  forced  upon  the  people  by  the 
depressinyr  influence  of  the  localities  in  which  they  lived.  Having  gone  for 
hours  together  through  filthy  localities,  he  could  assert  from  experience  that 
the  atmospheric  influences,  the  sights,  and  the  smells  he  exposed  himself  to 
l)roduced  such  a  weakness  and  faintness,  that  he  would  have  I'iven  anything 
for  a  j^lass  of  spirits,  even  of  gin,  to  sustain  his  sinking  nature.  If  that  were 
tlie  ca'c  with  himself,  who  was  generally  well  fed  and  in  good  health,  what 
mn>t  bf?  the  ease  with  those  who  lived  in  such  places  i)er|»etna!ly,  who  practically 
ih^M-r  br.af.cd  fresh  air,  ai\d  who  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  ox\gen, 
."ei'iitili.ally '>r  i»r.ictica!ly  ?  Then,  fore,  w«r  could  not  do  better  than  insiituro 
^u«li  a-nendmenis  as  were  proposed  in  the  f)apcr;  and  offici^rs  shoulJ  be  a;'pointed 
to  (any  out  these  amen<lments,  not  ly  vestries  and  lo.al  boards,  interested  in  the 
exist in«^  abominations,  otherwise  the  officers  would  be  only  cloaks  to  mischief, 
but  by  indejwndent  authority.  The  responsibility  of  each  officer  should  bo 
clearly  ccfincd ;  he  should  b?  well  paid,  and  he  Hhould  protest  day  and  n!  jht 
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against  abominationB  until  public  opinion  swept  them  away.  Under  oondittona 
which  had  been  sketched  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Bruce  that  morning,  ednoation 
was  impossible,  and  it  was  idle  and  useless  to  expect  that  it  should  be  advaooed. 
He  bad  been  in  rooms  in  London  occupied  by  nine  or  ten  persons,  and  in  one 
which  had  a  family  in  each  of  its  four  cornera :  and  ull  efforts  to  educate  and 
humanise  must  be  neutralised  liy  such  overcrowding  and  the  indecency  it  involved. 
It  was,  however,  a  grand  thin;;  ibat  working  men  could  be  got  to  take  an  interest 
in  these  matters,  scientifically,  ox i)eri mentally,  and  practically  ;  and  be  wtm 
gratified  by  the  earnestness  and  intelligent  api)reciation  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall. 

Mr.  Kekdle  said  it  was  an  abomination  that  Manchester  had  not  long  since 
had  responsible  health  officers.  He  considered  that  health  officers  should  be 
appointed  by  a  central  authority,  and  supported  his  argument  by  stating  bis 
reasons  for  resigning  his  post  as  officer  of  health  for  St.  George's,  Southwark. 

Dr.  TaENCH  (Liverpool)  touched  upon  the  importance  of  removing  the  dead 
Arom  the  living  without  delay,  and  stated  that  in  Liverpool  mortuaries  were  to 
be  provided,  and  that  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom  prevailed  the 
infectious  diseases  by  which  the  death-rate  was  swollen,  a  Protestant  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  late  mayor,  would  build  a  mortuary  chapel,  so  that  the  offices 
for  the  dead  could  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
also  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act  to 
prevent  overcrowding  in  the  cases  of  large  and  destitute  families. 

Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  liad  vibited  what  had  been  named  to  him  aa  the  beat 
common  lodging-houses  in  Manchester,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  found 
four  beds  in  a  room,  each  occupied  by  two,  and  sometimes  by  three  persons,  the 
space  for  eight  persons  being  lOo  cubic  feet  each.  This  was  illegal,  and  the  fact 
was  a  reproach  to  the  inspectiun.  In  some  other  bouses,  rooms  were  occupied 
by  men  and  women  indiscriminately ;  and  in  one  room  there  were  eleven  persons, 
men  and  women,  inciuditig  a  woman  who  had  just  been  confined.  It  was  a 
monstrous  fallacy  to  say  Muncliestcr  could  not  be  better  sewered  ;  he  had  looked 
into  places  that  were  fearl'al  to  contemplate.  As  to  saying  that  Liverpool  waa 
perfectly  sewered,  its  engineer  (Mr.  Nowlandb),  who  wa.s  present,  would  repudiate 
the  idea.  [Ur.  Martin:  *•  Comparatively."]  Comparative  perfection  I  There 
were  many  things  Mr.  Ncwlands  would  be  able  to  improve. 

Mr.  ii.\wuNS0N  denied  that  Liverpool  and  Maucbester  were  well  sewered,  and 
to  the  man  who  advocated  the  retention  of  ceisspits  he  would  say,  **  The  blood  of 
Manchester  be  upon  your  head."  Why  could  not  that  be  done  in  Manchester 
which  had  been  done  in  London  with  ten  times  the  population?  London  was 
the  healthiest  large  city  in  the  world,  because  it  had  been  freed  from  cesspits,  and 
refuse  was  taken  away  before  it  was  capable  of  doing  injury.  When  it  was 
retained  for  months,  fermentation  was  set  up,  the  eU'ects  of  which  could  be  got 
rid  of  only  by  the  demolition  of  the  place.  The  veniilation  of  a  sewer  ought  to 
be  so  arranged  that  it  should  be  absoluttdy  impu«&ible  for  any  one  to  put  it  out 
of  order.  London  was  the  only  great  city  in  which  systematic  ventilation,  rude 
in  its  way,  had  been  carried  out.  It  cost  Manchester  £10.000  per  annum  to 
retain  its  cesspit  matter,  and  then  it  was  carted  to  poison  mounds,  from  which  it 
was  removed  Into  the  country,  il  lli..'  annual  expenditure  were  treated  as  the 
interest  of  capital,  the  amount  would  sewer  Manchester  completely,  and  bring 
down  ihe  death-rate  to  what  it  was  in  the  sul)urb3.  Whilst  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Salford  had  high  death-rates,  their  suburbs  had  not;  and  with 
]iroper  sanitary  regulations  cnicicutly  carried  out,  the  mortality  might  certainly 
be  rcduce<l.  There  were  purls  of  London  in  which  there  was  as  much  drunken- 
ness and  squalor  as  there  was  in  Livcri)ool  ;  iJorinondsey  and  Whitechapel  for 
ins  ance:  and  yet  something  had  l)rou«jlit  down  tiie  mortality.  Let  those  whose 
(lu:y  it  was  look  at  these  things  without  bias  and  i)reju(licc,  and  not  conclude 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  cesspits  from  Manchester,  and  to  adopt  soil  pans 
Ijecause  working  people  would  abuse  tlicitu  when  in  much  larger  places  they  were 
adopted  with  an  amount  of  benefit  which  far  exceeded  any  occiuional  mischief. 

Dr.  RicH\BD.soN  stated  some  conclusions  ho  had  arrived  at  respecting  pul- 
monary consumption,  which  were  in  cflTect,  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
trades,  or  to  the  inhalation  of  any  particles  floating  in  the  air ;  but  that,  except 
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when  hereditary,  it  was  chiefly  due  to  breathing  impure  air  in  sleeping-rooms. 
He  had  treated  four  fatal  cases,  all  due  to  sleeping  in  a  hawker*s  cart,  notwith- 
standing that  the  persons  were  travelling  in  the  ft'esh  air  all  day. 

Mr.  J.  Heron  (Town  Clerk  of  Manchester)  did  not  dispute  that  water-closets 
might  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  but  he  bad  his  doubts 
whether  they  would  be  so  or  not  In  Nottingham  they  had  altogether  done  away 
with  water-closets,  and  in8tituu.d  asd-pits  in  their  stead.  What  they  had  to  do 
in  Manchester,  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and,  as  long  as  a  practical  difficulty  existed  in  flnding  out  any  plan  for 
carrying  away  the  sewage  of  an  enormous  district  like  this,  they  must  make  the 
best  of  the  privies  and  ashpits  which  existed  throughout  this  city.  It  would  cost 
half  a  million  of  money  to  take  the  very  first  step  of  converting  these  ashpits  into 
water-closets.  He  considered  that  the  course  which  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester had  taken  upon  this  subject,  was  both  sound  and  defensible. 

Mr.  £.  CuADWicK,  C.B.,  would  undertake  to  contract  for  the  results  of  sanitary 
reform  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  because  what  he  would  propose  to  do  had 
been  done,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  again.  The  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  London  was  the  removal  of  the  middens,  which  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  the  death  rate,without  any  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Give  him  power  to  get  rid  of  the  middens,  provide  sufficient  water,  and  prevent 
overcrowding,  and  he  would  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  by  one-half.  That  there 
was  no  special  reason  why  he  should  not,  was  shown  by  the  low  death-rate  in  the 
Salford  prison,  where  a  recent  outbreak  of  dysentery  was  ultimately  traced  to  a 
drain  polluting  the  prison  well.  He  would  provide  self-cleansing  sewers  at  2d. 
per  house  per  week,  fresh  water  at  2d.  per  week,  and  for  another  penny  he  would 
remove  the  middens  and  pro\ide  self-cleansing  apparatus.  Even  a  penny  a 
week  would  provide  for  the  distribution  of  water.  T^'enty  years  ago  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  estimated  that  the  cost  of  preventable  disease  in  Manchester  was  not  less 
than  a  million  a  year.  That  could  be  removed,  because  it  has  been  done  elsewhere, 
and  nothing  stood  in  the  way  but  an  ignorant  local  administration.  Our 
administrative  arrangements  were  in  a  state  which  hereafter  would  be  regarded 
as  a  reproach  to  the  time,  and  were  suggestive  of  barbarism. 


WATEB   SUPPLY   OF   MANCHESTER. 

A  Statement  concerning  the  Water  Supply  of  Manchester,  of  wliich 
the  following  is  a  condensation,  was  read  by  Mr,  J.  F.  Bateman, 
F.R.S.,  C.E. 

Mr.  Batemak  prefaced  his  statement  by  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  corporation  and  governing  hodies  of  Manchester  for  the  wise  dis- 
charge of  the  interests  committed  to  them  by  the  inhabitants,  first  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood  m  hich  had 
been  so  well  managed  that  profits  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
between  £.500,000  and  £1,000,000  had  been  realized  and  applied  to 
various  and  important  improvements  of  the  city.  This  successful 
result  incited  the  corporation  to  become  the  owners  of  the  water- 
works, and  to  undertake  the  supply  of  this  essential  element  in  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  large  communities — and  they  have  been 
equally  buccessiul  in  this  important  undertaking. 

U  he  waterworks  of  Manchester  previous  to  their  acqnihition  by  the 
corporation  derived  their  supply  partly  from  galheiing  grounds  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  partly  from  a  well  in  the  new  red  nand 
stone,  and  the  remainder  from  tlic  Peak  Forest  Canal — the  whole 
quantity  amounliug  to  about  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.    The  powers  to 
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purchase  the  old  works  and  to  construct  new  works  were  ohtained  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  Sessions  of  1847  and  1848.  The 
district  from  which  the  new  supply  has  been  obtained  is  the  Valley  of 
Longdendale  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  westerly  slope  of  the  penine 
chain  of  hills,  commonly  called  the  backbone  of  England.  The  area  of 
land  from  which  the  water  is  collected  amounts  to  18,900  acres  lying 
at  an  elevation  varying  from  500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  consisting  of  mountain  pasture  and  moor  land.  The  rainfall 
in  the  district  is  about  oO  inches  on  the  average,  and  the  available  rain 
in  dry  seasons  about  33  inches.  The  water  is  collected  in  large 
storage  reservoirs,  three  of  which  are  constructed  in  the  Maur  Valley 
and  two  on  smaller  tributary  streams.  These  reservoirs  have  a  total 
capacity  of  about  600  million  cubic  feet,  or  3,828,000,000  gallons, 
and  the  works  when  entirely  completed  will  give  a  daily  supply  of 
39  or  40  million  gallons,  of  which  14  millions  have  to  be  given  as 
compensation  to  the  streams  from  which  the  water  is  abstracted, 
leaving  25  or  30  millions  available  for  the  supply  of  the  city  and 
districts.  The  water  is  remarkably  soft,  being  only  about  1°  of  hard- 
ness, and  the  saving  in  soap  iuid  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  use  of  such  soft  water  will  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  saving  in  Glasgow  in  the  same  articles  of  domestic 
consumption  on  the  introduction  of  the  equally  soft  water  of  Loch 
Katrine  was  estimated  at  £36,000  per  annum.  If  a  supply  of  soft 
water  like  that  supplied  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow  and  other  towns 
in  the  North  of  England  were  afforded  to  the  metropolis,  the  saving 
might  be  safely  estimated  nt  about  £400,000  or  £500,000  per  annum. 
The  water  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  reservoirs  is  beautifully 
clear  in  dry  and  cold  weather  ;  but  when  the  streams  are  swollen  by 
rains  they  are  highly  coloured  by  peat.  A  simple  and  effective  mode 
of  separating  the  pure  and  turbid  water  has  been  adopted.  This  is 
attained  by  constructing  a  weir  across  each  stream,  underneath 
which  is  built  a  conduit  into  whioli  the  water  of  the  stream  drops 
through  an  opening  on  the  down  side  of  the  weir  when  the  stream  is 
in  its  ordinary  and  clear  state  aud  is  thus  carried  either  to  reservoirs 
set  apart  for  the  storage  of  i)ure  water,  or  conducted  direct  to  Man- 
chester for  the  su|»]>ly  of  the  city.  When  the  stream  is  swollen, 
and  consequently  lurbitl,  the  water  approaches  the  weir  with  an 
increai^ed  velocity,  jumps  over  the  opening  and  passes  down  the 
apron  of  the  weir  into  tlie  large  storage  reservoir."-,  whence  it  is 
drawn  for  the  supply  of  the  compensation  water,  or,  after  it  has 
been  decolourized  by  exposure  to  the  atmof-phere,  it  is  decanted 
off  into  the  pure  water  reservoirs  for  the  snpjily  of  the  city. 

By  the>e  simple  arrangements  the  water  supplied  to  the  city  is  as 
puie  as  can  he,  and  needs  no  filtration  whatever.  All  that  is  done 
is  to  jiass  it  throu.'^h  line  wire  ganze  slraineis,  erected  at  the  outlets 
from  the  service  reservoirs,  by  which  any  foreign  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension is  prevented  entering  the  pipes.  The  service  reservoirs  are 
20  feet  deep,  and  always  kept  full. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  main-storage  reservoirs  partly  by 
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a  covered  conduit  and  a  tunnel  through  Mottram  Hill,  and  partly  by 
pipes  to  three  separate  heights  of  service  reservoirs,  situated  re- 
spectively at  Godley,  Denton,  and  Gorton.  From  these  reservoirs, 
tlie  water,  after  having  been  strained  in  the  manner  above  described, 
is  conveyed  by  cast-iron  pipes  to  the  city.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  water  the  district  has  been  divi«led  into  three  zones,  and  the 
several  service  reservoirs  have  been  adapted  to  the  supply  of  each  of 
these  zones.  The  Godley  reservoir  supplies  the  higher  and  more 
distant  districts,  the  Denton  reservoirs  the  middle  level  district, 
and  the  Gorton  reservoir  the  low  level  district.  These  reservoirs  are 
respectively  about  350,  200,  and  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
assize  courts.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  constantly 
and  at  high  pressure,  and  in  the  laying  of  the  mains  throughout  the 
city  special  regard  has  been  had  to  the  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires.  In  case  of  fire,  20  fire-cocks  within  100  yards  can 
be  brought  into  play  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  the  pressure  in 
the  mains  being  sufficient  to  throw  the  water  over  the  loftiest  building. 
The  use  of  fire-engines  has  by  these  means  been  superseded,  except 
as  omnibuses  to  carry  firemen  and  their  apparatus.  The  fire-cock 
used  is  so  constructed  that  the  water  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mains  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  stand-pipe  and  hose  aro  attached. 
The  water  is  now  supplied  to  29  townships,  representing  a  population 
of  about  650,000  persons,  the  daily  quantity  used  being  about  12  or 
1 3  million  gallons,  or  about  20  gallons  per  head  per  day ;  this  includes 
the  supply  for  trading  purposes,  estimated  at  about  one- third  of  the 
whole  quantity,  so  that  the  actual  daily  consumption  per  head  for 
domestic  use  is  about  13  gallons. 

The  outhiy  to  the  pre:>ent  time,  including  the  cost  of  purchasing  - 
the  old  company's  works,  has  been  about  £1,500,000;  of  this  sum 
£960,000  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new  works 
and  the  distribution  within  the  district,  and  £540,000  were  paid  in 
the  purchase  of  the  old  water  company. 

The  corporation  of  Manchfstor  were  the  first  to  obtain  powers  to 
levy  an  unlimited  compulsory  rate  for  meeting  the  expenses  on  the 
outlay.  In  consequence  of  the  great  security  thus  afforded  to  capitalists, 
the  corporation  have  been  enabled  to  borrow  the  money  required  for 
their  works  at  the  very  low  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
average.  The  actual  average  rate  now  paid  on  the  whole  of  the 
money  borrowed  is  £4  05.  \0d. 

The  water  rates  levied  within  the  city  are  a  domestic  rate  of  9d. 
in  the  pound,  and  a  public  rate  of  3(/.  in  the  pound  on  the  assessment. 
The  amounts  are  equal  to  about  Id,  and  2\d,  respectively  in  the  pound 
on  the  actual  rent.  Beyond  the  city  o  per  cent,  on  the  rack-rent  is 
charged.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  for  trading 
purposes  amounts  to  about  £58,000  per  annum,  being  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  derived  from  all  sources.  The  number  of 
houses  supplied  within  the  city  is  66,493  and  the  average  rate  is 
6v<f.  8c/.  8-lOths.  per  house  per  annum,  or  l^cfper  house  per  week.  Of 
this  number   o  1,860   arc  cottages  rented  by  the  week,  which  are 
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supplied  with  a  constant  and  unlimited  quantity  of  water  at  the  rate  of 
48.  6-lOths.  per  annum,  or  nearly  \d.  per  house  per  week.  The  cost  of 
the  water,  including  the  purchase  of  the  old  company,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  of  13,000,000  gallons  daily  is  (assuming  the 
total  cost  at  £1,500,000,  and  the  interest  on  this  sum  at  4  per  cent) 
3rf.  per  1,000  gallons.  Taking  the  actual  cost  of  the  new  supply  at 
£1,000,000  it  is  2d.  per  1,000  gallons.  When  the  full  supply  of 
25,000,000  gallous  daily  is  given,  the  total  cost  will  be  nearly  2 J.  per 
1,000  gallons,  or  for  the  new  works  about  Id.  per  1,000  gallons. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest  supply  on  a  large  scale  which  has 
ever  been  afforded,  the  cily  of  Glasgow  alone  excepted,  while  in 
quality  and  efficiency  it  is  exceeded  in  no  city  in  the  world. 


SANITARY   LEGISLATION. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  Stewart  will  be  found 
at  pp  478,  494. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cox  argued  that  the  public  should  l>ear  the  cost  of  those  works 
which  were  necessary  to  the  public  health,  and  sliouUl  not  cull  upon  the  owner  of 
the  premises  to  bear  all  the  expense. 

Mr.  RuMSET  said  an  enlarged  ai-ea  of  jurisdiction  was  necessary  for  the  better 
management  of  sanitarj'  matters.  These  areas  should  follow  natural  boundaries, 
and  the  ai)pointmeut  of  medical  otlicei*s  should  not  Ixj  compulsory  until  such 
areas  had  l)ecn  established,  for  to  make  buiall  local  authorities  appoint  them 
would  lead  to  an  enormous  number  of  jol>a. 

Dr.  Lankester  said  the  aim  of  the  papers  had  been  to  show  that  we  had  no 
Fault  ary  leginlaiiou  worthy  of  the  name;  that  it  had  l)een  a  system  of  patchwork 
from  beginning  to  end.  One  feature  characterised  the  legislation  from  the  first — 
it  was  not  said  that  a  man  should  not  do  what  he  oifght  not,  but  that  he  might 
not.  They  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  men  should  not  steal  or  murder, 
and  they  ought  to  say  that  men  should  not  take  away  the  lives  of  their  neigh- 
bours by  neglect  of  sanitary  measures.  They  only  ivquired  legislation  by  which 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  i>oison  their  neighljours.  in  order  to  act  at  once ;  but 
until  the  Legislature  did  something  of  that  character  it  would  only  be  patch- 
work. He  hoj)cd  Mr.  Kumsoy's  remarks  would  induce  logi.<lators  to  see  the 
necessity  of  some  comprehensive  Act.  Until  our  sanitary  legislation  was  com- 
jmlsory  we  should  never  do  more  than  lx)tch  up  these  evils  and  grievances. 
Such  a  measure  would  Ije  an  enormous  gain.  People  did  not  appreciate  sanitary 
gain  sufficiently  to  force  attention  to  this  subject.  Tell  a  man  he  had  a  drain 
out  of  order,  an<l  he  would  probably  reply,  ••  Oh.  yes ;  it  has  been  so  for  a 
twelvemontli."  This  was  probably  the  condition  of*  their  neighbours*  houses ; 
it  was  of  his  noighbonr.-*.  A\'e  were  ourselves  negligent,  and  we  must  not 
always  blame  others.  This  wa.s  not  only  a  health  natter,  but  a  wealth  matter — 
health  was  wealth.  The  want  of  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  diminished  the 
working  power  of  the  country,  and  the  loss  might  l>o  e>ti mated  by  millions.  lie 
calculated  that  the  east  epd  of  Lon»ion  had  lost  by  the  death  of  adult  individuals, 
and  in  the  deijendents,  such  as  orphan  ciiildrcn,  whom  they  had  left,  at  least 
£80,000.  Tl'.ey  wanted  voluntary  associations  and  e^Uieational  institutions  to 
remove  the  stoii«l  ignorance  and  the  in<iiflerence  wlii<  h  pi-evaile<i  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MoTT  (hirkenhead)  objected  to  compulsory  odicer.s  of  health:  it  was  not  a 
prineii)le  tijat  it  v»'as  dc^firublo  to  intioi.uce:  he  thought  t!ie  only  successful 
system  they  could  adopt  would  Ije  to  have  the  work  done  by  the  local' authorities, 
under  the  supervision  and  encouragement  ol"  a  central  government  in  London. 
A  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Ilumsey's  plan  was  the  existence  already  of  a  number 
of  local  boards — the  hitrhv/av  board,  loi-  ir.^tr.iK".  ^\]:'^]l  hoi  certain  powers.  au<l 
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whose  powers  must  be  exercifed  in  conjunction  with  the  sanitary  operations 
which  were  required.  He  recommended  that  health  ofiScers  should  be  employed 
to  urge  upon  the  local  authority  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures,  and  to 
report  to  the  central  authority  what  was  being  done,  and  what  alterations  in  the 
law  were  required.  A  medical  officer  of  health  ought  not  to  have  too  large  a 
district.  He  feared  the  present  death-rate  of  Liverj  ool  was  to  some  extent 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  medical  officer  for  that  large  population. 
There  ought  to  be  a  medical  officer  for  every  60,000  or  80,000  of  the  population. 
Dr.  GiiRDNER  (Glasgow)  said  that  they  had  fully  exercised  their  sanitary 
powers  in  that  city,  both  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  and  ventilation,  for  one  of 
the  most  proliQc  causes  of  dissease  was  overcrowding.  So  strong  was  their  con- 
viction on  these  matters  that  they  had  applied  to  parliament  for  a  city  improve- 
ment Act  to  empower  the  removal  of  a  great  number  of  old,  ruinous,  and 
overcrowded  houtrcs,  and  replace  them  with  healthier  abodes.  He  thought  it 
very  advisable  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  be  in  accord  with  public 
opinion  and  the  authorities ;  the  work  would  then  be  better  done,  and  the  people 
would  be  educated  in  sanitary  matters  at  the  same  time. 


BOILEH  EXPLOSIONS. 

Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "CasualtiesJA rising 
from  some  Boiler  Explosions,"  of  wliich  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
There  is  no  mystery  in  steam  boiler  explosions  ;  they  are  all  traceable 
to  causes  that  are  well  known,  each  of  which  may  be  prevented  by 
attention  to  a  few  simple  rules,  the  chief  of  which  is  thorough  and 
careful  periodical  inspection.  Boiler  explosions  arc  attributable 
to  two  distinct  causes,  the  one  relating  to  their  construction  and  the 
other  to  their  condition.  Under  the  first  head,  viz,  that  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  necessary,  first,  tliat  "boilers  should  be  constructed  by- 
competent  ])er6ons,  having  regard  to  fbiin  and  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles;  second  that  boilers  should  be  made  of  the  hest  material, 
whether  composed  of  iron  or  steel,  and  of  uniform  strength;  third, 
that  those  having  internal  fines  should  be  hooped  in  the  flue  in 
order  to  prevent  collapse;  fourth,  that  those  having  domes  should  be 
strengthened  by  circular  stays  of  angle  iron ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
load  on  the  safety  valves  should  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  bursting 
pressure.  Under  the  second  head,  that  of  condition,  assuming  that 
the  boiler  is  sound,  and  of  uniform  strength  to  begin  with,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  following,  as  the  chief  causes  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions, be  carefully  attended  to: — 1,  corrosion;  2, fracture  of  plates 
and  angle  irons;  3,  furnaces  out  of  shape;  4,  defective  safety-valves; 
5,  defective  pressure-gauges;  6,  defective  water-gauges  ;  7,  defective 
feed  apparatus;  8,  defective  blow-ofi^  apparatus  ;  9,  over-pressure  ; 
1 0,  deficiency  of  water.  To  these  may  be  added  blistered  plates,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  corrosive  furrowing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rivetted  joints,  the  cause  of  which  is  at  present  unexplained. 
What  is  called  corrosive  furi*owing  is  a  grooving  of  the  plates  along 
the  edges  of  the  rivetted  joints  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler  from  a 
point  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearly  to  the  bottom 
side  of  the  boiler.  Its  effects  are  present  in  locomotive,  marine,  and 
stationary  boilers;  and,  although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  rapid  and  destructive  effects,  we  are 
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still  far  from  obtaining  a  satisfactoiy  solution  of  a  question  of  such 
immense  value,  and  of  such  deep  importance  to  the  duration  and  safety 
of  boilers.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subject; 
some  endeavouring  to  trace  this  unknown  and  inveterate  principle  of 
corrosion  to  chemical  and  mechanical  action;  others  assuming  that  it 
arises  from  some  peculiar  property  in  the  feed  water;  and  others 
again  maintaining  that  it  is  caused  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  plates  at  every  change  of  temperature,  &c.;  but  the  whole  of 
these  statements  are  mere  opinions,  and  pass  for  nothing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  facU  which  have  jQi  to  be  discovered  in  order  to  determine 
the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy.  Amongst  the  numerous  defects  ob- 
servable in  boilers,  the  two  first,  corrosion  and  fracture,  are  promi- 
nent; and,  judging  from  the  annual  returns  of  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Exploj^ions,  it  would  appear  tliat  out  of 
1,458  boilers  under  inspection  there  were  no  less  than  202  cases  of 
corrosion,  22  of  which  were  dangerous ;  and  62  of  fracture,  1 1  of 
w^liich  were  dangerous.  This  clearly  shows  the  necessity  which  ex- 
ists for  strict  and  careful  inspection;  and  if  these  accidents  are  to  be 
prevented  or  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  can  only  bo  done  by  watching 
the  causes  of  deterioration  and  applying  the  remedy  in  time.  It  is 
no  satisfaction  to  the  public,  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  friends  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  these  catastrophes,  to  be  told  by  the  coroners 
jury  that  the  deceased  was  killed  by  an  accidental  explosion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  dne  to  both  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  most  rigid 
investigation  has  taken  place,  and  that  no  care  has  been  wanting  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  avert  the  misery  arising  from  these  un- 
fortunate accidents.  I  do  not  admit,  however,  that  repeated  occurre- 
ces  of  this  kind  are  not  preventable;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
perfectly  well  constructed,  well  appointed  boiler,  carefully  watched, 
is  perfectly  safe.  What  we  have  to  guard  against  in  every  case  of 
this  sort  is,  not  to  overload  the  safety  valve,  and  to  keep  within  pro- 
per limits  of  pressure.  Th(;se  con<litions  being  observed  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  explosions,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent  them. 
All  precautions  will,  however,  prove  futile,  unless  manufacturers  and 
others  having  engines  and  boilers  agree  to  employ  as  their  engineers 
and  stokers  a  class  of  men  much  more  intelligent  than  the  present, 
and,  in  order  to  procure  that  class,  to  pay  them  liberally  for  their 
services. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Bain  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Cholera  in  East  London," 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Department 
recognising  the  value  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Snow,  as 
the  originator  of  the  view  that  cholera  was  specially  propagated  by 
impure  water,  and  recommending  that  two  of  his  surviving  sisters 
should  bo  placed  on  the  Civil  Pension  List,  in  recognition  of  their 
brother's  seiTices  to  the  nation  and  to  humanity. 
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Dr.  Richardson  read  a  paper  on  **  Destruction  of  Life  by  Over- 
work," in  which  he  explained  the  results  of  excessive  physical 
and -mental  labour.  He  dwelt  on  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the 
unwise  training  in  physical  exercises  of  the  young,  observing  that 
when  the  body  was  young  it  was  easily  changed  and  forced.  The 
whole  organism  was  brought  into  full  and  powerful  development, 
and  the  heart  became  strong  and  active.  When  the  effort  was 
finished,  the  overworked  muscles  fell  back  and  resumed  a  quiet 
condition,  with  one  exception,  the  heart,  which  remained  large, 
the  result  being  preternatural  death.  Dr.  Richardson  added,  that 
nature  proportioned  bO  much  matter  in  the  budy,  and  so  much 
force,  to  be  used  in  a  given  term  of  years,  and  if  men  or  women 
chose  to  spend  them  in  a  shorter  time,  they  were  morally  responsible 
for  the  fatal  result.  This  paper  did  not  reach  the  Editor  in  time  for 
insertion  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  yet  be  made 
permanently  available  for  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Beveredge  (Aberdeen)  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Recent  Epi- 
demic of  Typhus  in  Aberdeen  :  its  probable  Cause  and  Cost." 

Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Condition  of  Pauper 
Idiots  in  England  and  Wales." 

Both  these  valuable  papers  will  bo  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Association  on  another  occasion. 


ECONOMY  AND  TEADE. 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department, 

[ANY  matters  of  the  first  importance  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
vince of  this  Department  have,  since  the  Sheffield  Congresfl^ 
attracted  ^eat  public  observation,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
considered  bj  the  department  it'^elf. 

The  large  considerations  involved  in  the  loss  of  life  and  propertj 
from  shipwreck  :  a  subject  which  was  submitted  to  the  last  Ck>ngrees 
by  the  President  of  the  department,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B^  occupied 
the  early  attention  of  the  Standing  Committee,  on  the  resumption  of 
its  sittings  in  Loudon. 

A  memorial  was  prepared  upon  the  subject,  and  a  deputation, 
influentially  constituted,  waiied  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Government. 

The  memorial  reviewed  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  the 
nt'Ct'c'.'^ily  of  inquiry  and  action  Wrts  founded,  and  ur^ed  that  a  tolenin 
inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  might 
be  directed,  under  a  special  commission,  into  the  mattei^s  alleged  in 
respect  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  with  a  view  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  such  measures  of  legislation  ns  the  evidence  might  appear  to 
require;  and  also  that  it  might  be  referred  to  the  ChiLhens' Employ- 
ment Comnii>sion,  who  have  under  examination  the  conditions  for 
the  extension  of  legislative  provisions  for  securing  the  education 
of  children  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades,  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  application  of  provisions  on  a  like  principle,  for  securing 
the  j)roper  elementary  training  and  education  of  young  children 
en^ia^ed  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

Til  '  President,  of  th(i  Board  of  Trade  assured  the]^deputatiou  that 
the  t?ul)ject,  ot  the  importance  of  which  the  Government  were  sensible^ 
bhould  icceive  tlieir  careful  consideration.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
the  attention  oi  the  Committee  will  be  still  further  directed. 

In  January  last  the  first  special  meeting  of  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  held,  to  consider  the  important  social  and  economical 
question  of  the  irapi'ovement  of  the  house-accommodation  of  labourers 
and  artizans. 

The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  a  committee  was  formed 
in  order  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  great 
sanitary  and  social  mischiefs  caused  by  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Finally  a  joint  committee  of  members  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Ai'ts,  prepared  the  draft  of  a  Bill  designed 
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to  facilitate  the  remoyal  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
the  erection  of  improved  dwelling-houses  for  artizans  and  labourers. 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  proposing  to  deal  with  the  same  question. 

But  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  this  Bill  would,  if  passed, 
prove  inadequate,  and  even  illusory,  and  it  was  resolved  to  get  the 
Bill  of  the  Department  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  as  the  session 
was  far  advanced,  and  the  pressure  of  public  business  rendered  it 
highly  improbable  that  any  legislative  action  would  be  taken,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  step  to  the  next  session.  An  op- 
portunity will  be  taken  of  bringing  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons early  next  session.  One  main  feature  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Department,  essentially  differencing  it  from  the  measure  just  referred 
to,  is  that  it  seeks  to  give  competent  compulsory  powers,  but  upon 
defined  conditions,  and  under  sufficient  public  security,  to  companies 
as  well  as  to  municipal  corporations. 

The  entire  question  will  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at 
the  Manchester  Congress.  The  next  special  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Department  discussed  the  great  question  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, particularly  with  reference  to  the  local  government  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Standing  Committee  heartily  co-operated  with  several  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  in  the  effort  to  procure  and  secure  the  public 
acceptance  of  such  a  measure  as  should  put  the  government  of  the 
metropolitan  districts  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  Standing  Committee,  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  the  Depart* 
ment — the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  economical  phenomena  of 
the  pocial  system — has  directed  especial  regard  to  those  subjects 
falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Department,  which  have  recently 
been  submitted  to  so  much  public  discussion  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

In  selecting  the  special  questions  for  the  Manchester  meeting,  the 
Committee  has  steadily  kept  in  view  the  scientific  object  of  the 
Department,  and  those  questions  wUI,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to 
refer  to  phenomena  in  themselves  important,  and  at  this  juncture 
particularly  interesting,  while  at  the  same  time  they  rest  upon  and 
reveal  economical  and  social  laws  susceptible  of  extensive  and  varied 
application. 


THE  LICENSING  SYSTEM. 

Upon  what  Conditions  and  by  what  Authority  ought  Licenses 
for  the  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  to  be  gratited?  By  THE 
ExECUTITE     OP     THE     UNITED     EiNGDQM     AlLIANCS> 

Manchester. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  section,  as  briefly  and  clearly 
as  possible,  the  views  entertained  and  the  snggestioas  promulgate  by 
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the  Mt'iiiUt-r^  L'l  tLc  I  hill  !  Kii.g'ioiii  Alliauee.  upon  the  question 
submitted  lor  <li5CU!s.sioii.  Its  object  'n  the  stateiueut  of  these  Ytews 
and  suggestion-,  cot  their  en  force  men  t  \  any  arguments  in  their  sup- 
port uill  doubtless  be  bruiiglit  forward  during  the  discussion  of  ih« 
various  paper-,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Alliance  is  generally  recognised 
as  the  exponent  of  extreme  temperance  views,  and  has  been  much 
critlcbcd  as  such,  it  haa  been  thought  desirable,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  such  criticism,  that  th^^  policy  and  principles  of  the  Alliance 
should  at  It^ast  be  un<iei  =too.l.  The  question  submitted  to  the  section 
for  fliscudaion  assumes  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  can  only  pro- 
perly bo  carried  on  upon  conditions  and  subject  to  the  permission  of 
authoiity.  This  narrows  the  question  con:>iderabIy,  and  saves  all 
necessity  for  discussion  of  the  rigi.t  of  the  Stale  to  prevent  or  permit^ 
under  license  or  condition,  any  exercise  of  the  trade.  It  also  assumes 
that  the  ol  ject  of  a  license  system  is  not  fiscal  merely,  as  if  it  were, 
payment  would  be  the  only  condition  needful,  but  it  seems  to  admit 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  system  should  be  public  safety  and 
order. 

Desirous  to  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  ^nthin  the  limits  of  the 
question,  we  equally  assume  these  positions,  and  abstain  from  any 
discussion  of  them,  although  they  are  capable  of  much  usefol  illustra- 
tion. The  only  limit  to  le«;itimate  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  either  personally  or  in  connection  with  trade  or  other 
social  privileges,  we  assume  to  be  the  necessities  of  public  safety.  In 
a  matter  which  involves  public  convenience  as  well  as  public  danger, 
it  is  no  doubt  highly  undesirable  that  the  public  convenience  should 
be  restricted  beyond  the  point  absolutely  needlul  to  provide  against 
public  danger,  and  it  may  even  be  well  to  incur  some  risk  rather  than 
unduly  to  touch  private  or  social  liberty  of  action. 

Just  such  a  question  is  involved  in  the  cousideratiou  of  a  license 
system.  What  are  ilie  conditions  under  which  any  public  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  derivable  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  Hquora  can 
be  secured  with  the  minimum  of  public  danger? 

An  uni^wer  to  this  involves  an  answer  to  the  question  submitted  to 
the  section. 

In  the  sense  of  making  j)rovision  for  the  existence  of  a  common  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  the  Alliance  has  no  suggestion  to  make  of  any 
system  of  licence.  It  holds  that  the  public  advantages  of  such  sale 
are  so  small  as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  the  dreadful  and  constant 
mischiefs  which  are  ever  arising  from  it ;  and  that,  as  those  e\*ils  are 
inseparable  from  the  sale,  under  whatever  restrictions  or  by  whatever 
authority  carried  on,  the  only  safe  and  judicious  course  is  to  prohibit 
the  sale  altogether.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  the  power  and 
exercise  of  public  oiiiuion,  and  the  Permissive  Bill,  which  is  the  direct 
legislative  suggestion  of  the  Alliance,  would  bimply  provide  a  ma- 
chinery, by  means  of  which  this  end  could  be  accomplished  without 
violence  or  conmioiion,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  license  and  the 
management  of  a  licensed  traffic  upon  those  who  are  content  to 
assume  it.     But  the  Alliance  is  also  aware  that^  pending  the  enact- 
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ment  of  such  a  measure  as  the  Permissive  Bill,  and,  even  if  enacted, 
pending  its  adoption  by  the  popular  vote  of  each  district  to  which  it 
might  be  applicable,  a  revised  license  system  will  be  needful.  The 
Alliance,  therefore,  does  not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  details  of 
the  Permissive  Bill,  or  oppose  all  other  reforms.  It  simply  declares 
that  no  amended  license  system  would  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
embody  a  power  of  popular  veto  upon  the  granting  of  all  or  any 
licenses,  and  it  avows  its  ultimate  policy  to  be  to  engraft  upon  any 
measure,  whether  promoted  by  governmijnt  or  private  individuals, 
such  provisions  as  shall  enable  the  ratepayers  of  any  certain  and 
detined  district,  to  prevent  the  common  sale  entirely  within  their 
district,  when  a  largely  preponderating  public  opinion  shall  so 
determine. 

All  parties  will  probably  agree  that  in  any  amendment  of  the 
license  law  uniformity  in  the  conditions  affecting  the  license,  of  what- 
ever character,  and  certainty  in  the  law  should,  if  possible,  be  secured. 
At  present  the  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  being  regulated  by  no  less 
than  three  descriptions  of  licenses,  those  permitting  the  sale  of  spirits, 
of  beer,  and  of  wine,  it  is  impossible  for  the  authorities  dealing  with 
the  first  to  cope  with  the  mischief  arising  out  of  the  others.  What- 
ever the  authority  which  should  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  licensing, 
that  authority  should  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the  entire 
system.  But  even  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  authorities  them- 
selves differ.  The  course  until  recently  pursued  by  the  bench  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  construction  put  by  them  upon  the  law,  has  been, 
as  is  well  known,  opposed  to  the  general  practice  in  other  parts  of 
country.  Even  among  themselves  the  experience  of  some  years  has 
resulted  in  divided  opinion,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  as  though 
some  legislation  had  become  inevitable  to  relieve  them  from  their 
diflUculty.  The  truth  is,  that  while  doubtless  the  open  and  facile 
granting  of  licenses  which  has  been  pursued  at  Liverpool,  may  be 
argued  for  as  based  on  certain  accepted  political  theories,  the  re- 
strictive policy  which  has  generally  been  pursued  without  much 
philosophic  discussion,  is  justified  by  the  coarser,  but  not  less  con- 
clusive argument  of  experience.  Drunkenness  in  a  community  has 
a  closer  connexion  than  is  usually  supposed  with  the  number  of 
public-houses  existing  in  that  community,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  their  influence  by  better  agencies ;  the 
public-house  proves  itself  stronger  than  school  or  church. 

So  long  ago  as  1855,  in  one  of  the  elaborate  reports  presented  by 
the  late  liev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction, 
to  the  j  ustices  of  Lancashire,  attention  was  called  to  this  fact,  and  a 
diagram  of  great  value  produced,  showing  the  comparative  extent  of 
religious  habits,  popular  education,  encouragements  to  drunkenness 
and  crime  in  the  forty  English  counties.  Without  giving  the  whole 
of  the  figures,  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  them,  as  they 
will  be  found  in  the  chaplain's  report  of  the  year  named.  Mr.  Clay's 
own  conclusions  may  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

'*  The  first  conclusion  deducible  firom  the  above  table  is,  that  ale  and 
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beerhouses  are  more  associated  with  excess  of  crime  than  attendance 
at  religious  worship  and  at  school  is  with  the  absence  of  it  In  two 
instances  (gioups  2  and  3)  larger  attendance  at  Sunday  duties  ia 
concurrent  with  more  than  average  criminality;  and  in  two  instances 
also  (groups  2  and  7)  better  attendance  at  school  is  marked  by  the 
same  anomaly.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  five  groups  in  which 
religious  worbhip  is  more  than  usually  neglected,  three  are  chargeable 
with  excessive  crime.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  schooling. 
Of  four  groups  deficient  in  that,  three  are  marked  by  more  thiu 
average  crime.  But  with  respect  to  ale  and  beerhouses,  excess  in 
their  number  is  accompanied  by  excess  in  crime  in  every  case  but 
that  of  the  North  Midland  group,  in  which  a  small  overplus  of  drink- 
ing houses  is  outweighed  by  a  greater  of  religious  worship  and  school- 
ing, as  on  the  contrary  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  three 
eastern  counties)  their  paucity  is  accompanied  by  a  striking  absence 
of  ci'ime.  Looking  at  the  counties  singly,  twenty-two  of  them  have 
to  bear  an  excess  of  the  drinking-house  evil,  and  eighteen  a  dimin- 
ished amount  of  it.  Sixteen  of  the  former  are  consequently  op- 
pressed with  excessive  crime,  but  only  six  of  the  latter.  Taking 
another  view  of  the  facts  in  the  thirteen  counties  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  drinking-house  mean  rises  to  527,  and  the  criminal 
mean  to  166  for  the  twelve  northern  counties;  from  Leicester  to 
Westmoreland  the  public-house  mean  falls  to  306,  and  is  attended 
by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  criminal  mean  to  120.  Once  more — 
the  mean  criminality  of  the  eighteen  counties  below  the  public  house 
mean  (although  including  the  veiy  criminal  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Hereford)  is  136,  and  the  mean  criminality  of  the  twenty-two 
counties  above  the  public*  house  mean  is  167.  The  absence  of  drink- 
ing places,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  crime,  are  decidedly  marked 
in  Yorkshire,  and  a  yet  greater  absence  of  such  places  in  the  four 
northern  counties  would  seem  to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in 
schooling,  and  a  very  great  deficiency  in  regard  to  religious  worship. 
In  the  case  of  York,  it  is  seen  that  36  per  cent,  minus  of  drinking 
house  is  accompanied  by  25  per  cent,  minus  of  crime ;  and  in  the 
four  northern  counties,  where  drinking  houses  are  fewer  than  they 
aie  in  any  other  group — 60  per  cent,  below  the  mean — crime  appears 
in  its  smallest  amount — 41  per  cent,  below  the  mean.  With  all 
these  forcible  illustrations  of  the  connection  between  drinking  houses 
and  crime  in  England,  we  shall  find  in  Wales  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  that  connection.  The  county  of  Glamorgan  contains  36  per  cent. 
of  all  the  low  drinking  houses  scattered  through  the  twelve  counties 
of  the  principality,  and  in  1853  it  was  chargeable  with  42  per  cent. 
of  all  the  crime  in  it." 

"  In  respect  to  English  counties  considered  singly,  Cornwall  pre- 
sents the  happiest  example  of  the  infrequency  of  crime  in  a  district 
where  spiritual  and  educational  infiuence  are  not  counteracted  by 
beer-shop  temptations.  The  general  truth  to  which  I  point  is  also 
shown  by  Sussex,  the  only  county  in  the  south-cast  group  i\hich  is 
not  over  provided  with  drinking  houses ;  it  is  also  the  only  county  of 
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that  group  which  has  less  than  the  common  amount  of  crime. 
Suffolk,  Wilts,  and  Somerset  present  remarkable  contradictions. 
Holding  very  creditable  places  in  respect  to  their  apparent  educa- 
tional and  religious  condition,  and  with  drinking  houses  very  much 
below  the  usual  proportion,  they  are  neyertheless  chargeable  with 
excessive  criminality.  Hereford,  again,  the  most  criminal  county 
save  three,  would  offer  perplexing  features  did  it  not  show  that  the 
absence  of  ale  and  beer  houses  does  not  obviate  criminal  tendencies 
when  there  is  also  wanting  the  meliorating  power  of  education  and 
religion."* 

From  the  same  series  of  figures  other  conclusions  may  also  be 
drawn,  illustrative  of  the  point  for  which  we  are  contending.  Taking 
an  average  of  Mr.  Clay's  figures,  we  find  that  in  Worcester,  Warwick, 
and  Stafford,  attendance  on  public  worship  and  popular  education 
being  below  the  average,  and  drink-shops  above,  crime  is  likewise,  as 
would  be  expected,  in  excess.  But  in  York,  Northumberland, 
Lancashire  and  Surrey,  religion  and  education  falling  below  the 
average,  crime  is  also  below  the  average,  following  the  drink-shops, 
also  below  the  average.  Again,  in  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Hertford, 
and  Hampshire,  the  ameliorative  agencies  of  religious  and  school 
instruction  are  above  the  mean,  but  drink-shops  being  also  above  the 
average,  crime  is  found  also  to  exceed  it.  Compare  Cornwall  with 
Monmouth  and  Cambridge,  and  seek  to  account  for  the  fact  that  with 
equal  advantages  in  religion  and  education,  the  crime  of  Monmouth 
and  Cambridge  doubles  that  of  Cornwall.  It  is  at  least  a  coincidence 
worthy  of  consideration  that  the  public  houses  of  the  two  counties 
are  double  those  of  Cornwall.  On  the  other  hand,  why  is  the  crime 
of  Devon  puch  the  same  as  that  of  Dorset,  and  Somerset  as  of 
Stafford,  when  the  religious  condition  and  the  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion differ  so  widely  in  each  county  respectively  t  The  answer  is, 
that  in'  all  these  counties,  drink-shops  in  proportion  to  population 
are  about  in  equal  ratio.  Facts  such  as  these  justify  the  magistrates, 
to  whom  the  granting  of  licenses  is  entrusted,  in  exercising  great 
vigilance  and  in  increasing  the  number  of  drinkshops  very  sparingly. 
It  would  seem  ill  to  become  the  guardians  of  public  peace  and  order, 
to  sanction,  without  the  exercise  of  any  discretion,  the  fountains  of 
social  disorder  and  turbulence.  Hence,  therefore,  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  it  has  been  usual  to  consider  not  merely  the  fitness  of  the 
house  and  the  character  of  the  applicant,  but  also  what  has  been 
called  **the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood," — the  *' circumstances  of  the 
neighbourhood,"  would,  perhaps  be  a  better  phrase.  But  the  difficulty 
which  certainly  arises  is  how  to  estimate  those  wants  or  circumstances. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Liverpool  Bench   are  in  the  habit   of 

*  Tbe  appendix  to  my  twenty-eighth  report  contained  several  remarkable 
and  valuable  statements  l)y  an  observant  prisoner,  who  bu'l  "  travelled  "  through 
most  of  the  £nglish  and  Welsh  counties.  One  of  his  statements  refers  to  Here- 
fordshire.   *'  In  Herefordflhlre,"  he  says,  **  low  cider  houses,  where  beer  also  is 

sold,  abound." "In  Wobly,  a  very  small  place,  almost  every 

fifth  or  sixth  house  deals  in  cider." 
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ridiculing  the  endeavour  to  form  such  an  estimate,  and  appear  to  rely 
on  the  diflSculty  as  conclusive ;  but  the  difficulty  is  only  imaginary. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  solved  by  appeal  to  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  by  supposing  that  the  neighbourhood  will  only  support 
what  it  wants.  It  has  been  already  assumed  as  admitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion,  that  authority  must  control  those  wants  to  the 
limits  of  public  safety  ;  and  indeed,  a  still  more  conclusive  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact,  learned  by  experience,  that  the  trade  in  alcohol 
does  not  obey  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Being  a 
trade  in  an  article  which  creates  and  stimulates  an  appetite  for  ibjelf, 
the  supply  is  constantly  increasing  the  demand — the  larger  the  demand 
the  greater  the  social  mischief.  The  thirst  for  drink  is  never  satiated 
by  indulgence;  but  if  an  answer  is  really  sought  to  the  question,  are 
the  wants  or  desires  of  the  neighbourhood  such  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  add  to  its  social  dangers  or  to  excite  fresh  peril  ? — why 
not  ask  the  neighbourhood  ?  The  Alliance  claims  simply  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  the  granting  of  licenses 
altogether,  not  to  decide  on  each  application,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
defend  the  distinction.  But  even  in  a  scheme  of  license  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  bring  the  popular  opinion  of  each  district  to  bear 
either,  as  roughly  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright,  by  placing  the  licensing 
power  in  the  hands  of  town  councils  or  other  i)opularly  elected  board, 
or,  as  at  one  time  propounded  by  the  Liveq)ool  publicans,  by  making 
the  assent  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  residing  around 
the  applicant,  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  the  license. 
Whatever  the  limitations  or  conditions  of  the  license  itself,  the  au- 
thority to  grant  it  must  be  i)opular.  Juf^ticcs  are  but  men,  and  though 
in  the  main  anxious  to  discharge  their  onerous  duties  wkh  fidelity 
and  care,  are  at  times  actuated  by  motives  of  private  or  political 
friendship.  At  the  best  they  can  but  foiTn  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory 
judgment  upon  the  real  question  at  issue  in  the  license,  while  the 
judgment  of  those  qualified  (if  any  are)  to  form  a  correct  opinion — 
the  justices  locally  resident  and  sitting  at  petty  sessions,  is  at  any 
time  liable  to  be  overturned  on  appeal  by  the  decision  of  other  justices, 
who,  coming  from  other  districts,  have  no  local  knowledge.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  circumstance  for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
for  the  refusal  of  ten  or  twelve  local  justices  to  grant  a  license,  to  be 
reversed  by  two  justices  coming  from  a  distant  part  of  the  county. 
A  scheme  which  left  the  ultimate  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  district,  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  parties.  It 
would  give  certainty  for  the  employment  of  capital;  it  would  supply 
all  the  legitimate  wants  which  can  be  suggested;  and  it  would  satisfy 
the  temperance  sentiment  of  the  country,  because  it  would  enable  the 
temperance  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  just 
BO  fast  and  so  far  as  they  could  influence  public  opinion,  and  no  fiisier 
or  further,  to  protect  themselves  and  the  public  against  the  agencies 
which  are  always  at  work  to  undermine  and  destroy  their  labour. 
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On  the  Extent  and  Direct  Cost  of  the  Drinking  System   of 
Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  James  A.  Johnston. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  and  direct  cost  of  the  drink 
system  of  Scotland,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  the  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors  annually  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  drinks.  By 
the  recent  enactments  which  regulate  the  drink  traffic  in  Scotland, 
three  kinds  of  houses  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  first  class  of  these  houses  consists  of  hotels,  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  sleeping  accommodation  must  be  provided  for  strangers, 
no  uncooked  provisions  bo  sold  for  consumption  elsewhere,  and  in 
which  lodgers  and  bona  fide  travellers  may  obtain  intoxicating  drinks 
on  Sunday,  and  during  the  prohibited  hours  throughout  the  week. 
Tlie  second  class  of  houses  consists  of  public-houses,  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold  cither  for  consumption  on  the  premises  or 
elsewhere,  but  which  must  be  shut  from  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  to  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  during  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  and  from  eleven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
The  third  class  of  houses  consists  of  grocers  or  dealers,  in  which 
no  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
and  which  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  regards  the  hours 
of  sale  as  the  public-houses  and  hotels.  All  these  houses  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  magistrates  ;  no  license  being  granted  except 
to  such  persons  and  houses  as  have  obtained  the  magisterial  certificate 
required  by  the  law. 

In  the  year  1864  the  number  of  hotels  licensed  was  1,515,  or  1  for 
every  455  families  ;  the  number  of  public-houses  licensed  was 
6,935,  being  1  public-house  for  every  99  families ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  number  of  dealers  licensed  was  3,565,  being  1  grocer  or 
dealer  for  every  193  families.  Thus  the  total  number  of  ))laces 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  18G4  was  12,015;  being  1  licensed  house  for  every  57  fiimilies. 
In  the  year  1855,  with  a  much  smaller  population,  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  was  12,591,  or  nearly  GOO  more  than  in  1864 ;  being 
1  licensed  house  for  every  52  families. 

Table  I.  —  Shawing  the  Number  and  kind  of  Licensed  Houses   in 
Scotland  in  1864,  and  total  number  in  1855. 

Hotels  .         .     1,515,        being  1  for  every  455  families. 

Public  Houses      .     6,935,  „  „  99      „ 

Grocers        .         .     3,565,  „  „  193       „ 


Total  in  1855    .  12,591,  „  „  52      „ 

Total  in  1864    .  12,015,  „  „  57       „ 

The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  times  as  to  the 
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amount  of  spirits  cousumcd  iu  Scotland,  have  led  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  Parliamentary  returns  on  this  subject,  as  accurate 
and  reliable  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  These  returns  now 
extend  to  each  of  the  sixteen  years  ending  in  1864,  and  include  all 
kinds  of  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  spirits. 


Table  II. — Showing  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  Home,  Foreign^  and 
Colonial  Spints  consumed  in  Scotland  in  each  year^from  1849  to 
1864,  inclusive. 


Year. 

GhOloiu. 

Year. 

GaUona. 

1849 

7,303,641 

1857 

5,796,706 

1850 

7,412,187 

1858 

5,508.489 

1851 

7,090,894 

1859 

5,638,886 

1852 

7,437,462 

1860 

5,048,782 

1853 

6,795,528 

1861 

4,684,818 

1854 

6,808,819 

1862 

4,690,078 

1855 

5,370,418 

1863 

5,027,114 

1856 

5,594,757 

1864 

3,895,615 

With  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  comparison,  and  also  because 
the  year  1854  was  partly  under  the  old  law  and  partly  under  the 
new,  we  will  set  the  returns  for  1854  aside,  and  divide  the  remain- 
ing years  into  three  equal  periods,  consisting  of  £ve  years  each.  As 
exceptionable  causes  operate  to  make  the  estimated  consumption  of 
one  year  differ  from  that  of  another,  it  is  only  by  taking  Uie  con- 
sumption of  several  years  together  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  and  a  trustworthy  conclusion  be  reached.  In  the  five  years 
ending  iu  1853,  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  was 
36,039,712  gallons;  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1859,  the  quantity 
consumed  was  27,909,255  gallons ;  and  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
1864  the  quantity  consumed  was  24,845,897  gallons.  The  quantity 
consumed  in  the  five  years  from  1855  to  1859,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  five  years  from  1849  to  1853,  shows  a 
total  decrease  of  8,130,457  gallons,  or  an  average  annual  decrease  of 
1,355,076  gallons ;  the  quanti<y  consumed  in  the  five  years  from 
1860  to  1864,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  consumed  in  tlie  five 
years  from  1855  to  1859,  shows  a  total  decrease  of  3,063,358 
gallons,  or  an  average  annual  decrease  of  612,671  gallons;  and  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the  five  years  from  1860  to  1864,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  five  years  from  1849  to  1853, 
shows  a  total  decrease  of  11,193,815  gallons,  or  an  average  annual 
decrease  of  2,238,763  gallons.  From  these  calculations  it  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Scotland  has  been  reduced  by  fully  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
annually  consumed. 


By  the  Rev.  James  A.  Johnston. 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Comparative  Consumption  of  Spirits  in 
Scotland  in  periods  of  Five  Tears  ending  respectively  in  1853, 
1869,  am;  1864. 


In  the  five  years  ending  in  1863 
„  „  „  1859 

Total  decrease 
Average  annual  decrease 

In  the  five  years  ending  in  1859 
„  „  „  1864 

Total  decrease 
Average  annual  decrease 

In  the  five  years  ending  in  1853 
„  „  „  1864 

Total  decrease 
Average  annual  decrease 


36,039,712  gallons. 
27,909,256       „ 


8,130,467 
1,626,091 


27,909,265  gallons. 
24,845,897      „ 


3,063,368       „ 
612,671       „ 

36,039,712  gallons. 
24,845,897      „ 


11,193,815      „ 
2,238,763-     „ 


In  these  calculations  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  in  Scotland.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  consumption  of  spirits  per  head,  we  select  the  two  census 
years,  1851  and  1861.  The  consumption  in  both  of  these  years  was 
rather  below  the  average ;  but  as  the  statement  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  years,  the  comparison  for  the  present  purpose  is  sufficiently 
fair.  In  the  year  1851  the  population  of  Scotland  was  2,888,742, 
and  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  7,090,894  gallons.  In  the  year 
1861  the  population  had  iucrelised  to  3,062,294,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  had  diminished  to  4,684,313  gallons.  If  the  consump- 
tion in  1861  had  been  at  the  same  rate  per  head  as  iu  1851  it  would 
have  amounted  to  7,516,906  gallons;  but  the  actual  consumption 
was  only  4,684,313  gallons,  or  considerably  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  estimated  proportionate  consumption.  In  1861  the  consumption 
of  spirits  was  at  the  rate  of  2  gallons  14J  gills  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1861  the  consumption  per 
head  was  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  17  gills.  It  appears,  then,  from 
these  figures,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  per  head  in  Scotland 
was  in  1861  considerably  less  than  two-thirds  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1851. 

Table    IV.  —  Showing   consumption  of  Spirits   in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  Population,  in  the  years  1851  and  1861. 


Year. 
1861 
1861 


Population. 
2,888,742 
8,062,294 


Consumption. 
7,090,894  gallons. 
4,684,313      „ 
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Proportionate  Consumption  of  1861     .     79516,906  gaUous. 
Actual  f>  y,  4,684,813      „ 


Decrease  as  compared  with  1851      2,832,693  „ 

Gallons.  Gills. 

Consumption  per  bead  in  1851    .         .         2  14^ 

„         in  1861    .         .         1  17 


Decrease  per  head  in  1861  .  0  29^ 

This  large,  gratifying,  and  indisputable  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  duty  on  whisky,  and  the  consequently  freer  use  of 
fermented  liquors;  but  is  mainly  due  to  the  recent  enactments 
restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  great  and  health- 
ful progress  of  the  temperance  movement. 

It  is  with  more  hesitation  that  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  direct 
cost  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Scotland.  Our  data  here  are  some- 
what imperfect ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  reliable  source  from 
which  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied.  After  having  carefully 
inquired  and  considered  the  whole  matter,  we  give  the  following  as 
a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  spirits  in  Scotland,  for  the  four  years  ending 
in  1864,  was  4,949,27y  gallons.  Whisky  forms  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  spirits ;  and  l)efi)rc  being  sold  by  retail,  has  water  added 
to  it  in  the  varying  proportion  of  from  one  gallon  of  water  to  two 
of  whisky,  to  one  gallon  of  water  to  six  of  whisky.  Taking  the 
added  water  in  the  average  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  water  to 
four  of  whiskey,  we  have  6,186,600  gallons  as  the  total  annual  amount 
of  spirits  sold  by  retail.  The  retail  price  of  spirits  varies  from  4d.,  5d., 
to  8d.,  and  even  1  s.  per  gill.  We  estimate  the  average  price  at  6d. 
per  gill,  or  16s.  per  gallon.  This  gives  the  total  cost  of  spirits  at 
£4,949,280.  Ardent  spirits  are  the  main  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquors  used  in  Scotland ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  wine,  porter,  and  other  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  is  only 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  expended  on  ardent  spirits,  then  the 
armiial  amount  paid  for  intoxicating  drinks  in  Scotland,  will  be 
£6,223,920.  This  amount,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  is  nearly  £9  for  each  family  in  Scotland,  and  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  great  as  has  been  Scotland's  progress  in  sobriety 
during  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement 
in  the  sanui  direetion. 
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THE    DWELLINGS    OF   THE   LABOUBINQ   CLASSES. 

fFhat  measures,  legislative  and  other,  should  be  adopted  in  order 
to  supply  better  Dwellings  to  the  Labouring  Classes'!  By 
TnoMAS  Begqs. 

The  home  accommodation  of  tho  people  is  no  new  question.  For 
tlie  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  practical  minds  of  the  age,  but  the  rapid  mai'ch  of  improve- 
ment in  other  directions  has  given  it  greater  prominence  at  this 
time  than  it  has  ever  before  received.  The  question  was  taken  up 
in  the  General  Report  of  the  *'  Sanitary  condition  of  the  Labouring 
Population,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  published  in 
1842.  It  was  taken  up  at  greater  length  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
villages,  the  report  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Queen  in  1844. 
On  reference  to  that  report  it  will  bo  found  that  the  subject  in  its 
social  and  moral  aspects  had  been  thoroughly  exhausted.  Tho  evidence 
of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dr.  Guy,  Mr.  Toynbec,  and  the  other 
medical  men  examined,  established  by  irrefragable  argument^  and  well 
ascertained  facts,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious 
classes  were  defective  in  all  the  essentials  to  comfort  and  health  ; 
that  a  vast  amount  of  disease  was  the  result,  leading  inevitably  to 
physical  deterioration  and  moral  degradation.  In  clear,  forcible,  and 
even  eloquent  language,  they  depicted  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
pronounced  the  '^  fever  tax  "  as  tho  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  of 
all  taxes.  They  emphatically  declared  their  conviction  that  pauperism, 
vice,  and  misery  must  flourish  so  long  as  the  physical  state  of  the 
poorer  classes  was  neglected.  Since  then  the  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  publicists  and  philanthropists,  who  have 
through  independent  channels  of  inquiry  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

Tho  subject  has  also  been  taken  up  in  a  practical  way.  The 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  People 
was  established  in  1^45,  and  other  associations  of  a  similar  kind  were 
afterwards  formed  with  the  same  object.  Although  the  commercial 
success  of  these  undertakings  has  not  been  so  saiisfactoiy  as  could 
have  been  wished,  from  causes  which  admit  of  ready  explanation, 
many  piles  of  buildings  have  been  raised  in  the  metropolis,  and  many 
questions  of  construction  have  been  settled.  They  have  shown  what 
can  be  done,  and  also  very  much  that  must  bo  avoided.  Besides  this, 
private  individuals  have  employed  their  capital  in  the  same  field.  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody,  to  the  work  of 
Miss  liurdett.  Coutts,  and  to  the  practical  business  undertakings  of 
Mr.  Waterlow.  There  are  many  others  that  ought  to  be  named,  if 
this  paper  was  intended  to  give  a  history  of  all  the  w^ork  done  in  this 
direciion ;  but  I  aim  only  at  seeking  out  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
illustrations,  others  will  occur  to  my  auditors.     The  Society  of  Arts 
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has  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  accumulating  information  on 
plans  of  coDStruction,  and  the  yearly  Transactions  of  this  Asso- 
ciation contain  several  papers  of  great  interest.  In  the  literatare 
of  the  subject,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry  Roberts  and  Dr.  Begg 
are  very  useful  and  instructive,  and  Mr.  James  Hole,  of  Leeds,  hais 
given  us  an  excellent  compendium.  During  the  last  year  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  in  several  influential  quarters,  especially  that 
in  November  last,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  one  at  the  rooms  of  this 
Association,  and  another  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  latter 
one  was  introduced  by  a  paper  from  Dr.  Mapother,  containing 
sound  practical  views.  The  subject  is  to  be  resumed  at  the  next 
session  of  that  society. 

There  is  inquiry  on  all  hands  and  many  signs  of  activity,  and  we 
may  now  ask  to  what  does  it  all  conduct  ?  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  inquiry  and  discussion  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  little 
has  been  accomplished,  when  we  look  at  the  proportion  of  the 
wants  to  be  supplied  ;  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  that  population  in  lar«;^e  towns  have  augmented  the  evil  to 
a  fearful  extent.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  has  really  tended 
to  push  down  to  a  lower  depth  of  degradation,  the  largest,  most 
struggling,  and  most  helpless  class.  It  is  true  that  many  families 
have  been  provided  for,  but  the  great  mass  are  still  suffering  all  the 
privations  consequent  upon  scanty  and  defective  house  accommodation. 
A  few  are  rescued,  but  the  great  mass  are  left  in  the  old  gulf  without 
any  immediate  chance  of  escape.  What  we  have  learnt  is  this,  that 
if  it  were  right  to  rely  upon  charity  or  upon  private  benevolence  to 
provide  houses  for  the  people,  that  such  agencies  will  be  wholly  in- 
adequate. We  must  ultimately  fall  back  upon  commercial  enterprise 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  work.  If  this  be  so,  wliat  can 
we  do  to  give  it  greater  freedom  and  fair  play  ? 

Before  I  enter  upon  that  inquiry,  there  are  a  few  minor  matters 
which  challenge  attention  and  may  bo  very  briefly  dismissed.  The 
evils  of  overcrowding  are  the  most  severe  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
more  ditlicuit  of  treatment,  from  the  large  area  covered  by  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  distance  of  the  suburbs  from  any  of  the  great 
centres.  In  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  notwithstanding  the 
large  size  of  these  towns,  it  is  still  practicable  for  the  inhabitants  to 
reach  the  environs  by  an  easy  walk,  and  if  the  dwelling  be  judiciously 
chosen,  to  go  homo  to  the  mid-day  meal.  There  is  still  sufficient  space 
around  our  large  manufacturing  towns  to  build  cottages  for  the  work- 
men, without  having  recourse  to  large  blocks  of  buildings,  such  as 
have  been  erected  in  the  metropolis.  It,  therefore,  of  necessity  must 
be  that  a  clilferent  mode  of  treatment  will  apply  to  London  to  that 
which  can  be  made  available  in  provincial  towns  of  large  size.  This 
has  given  rise  to  varii)us  j)ropositions,  wliich  in  the  way  they  have 
been  propoi?ed,  appear  at  lir.^t  ^\\i\\i  to  confli(!l,  but  v/hirh,  when  fairly 
examined,  are  only  i)arLs  of  the  .sanie  general  scheme.  One  proposal 
is  to  erect  dwellings  away  from  London,  making  the  railways  which 
run  into  it  and  through  it  available  for  taking  the  inhabitants  in  and 
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out.  It  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of  conveDience  and  economy  to  con- 
struct them  in  large  clusters  of  streets  and  squares,  and  the  plan  has 
been  known  as  ihe  **  suburban  village  plan."  The  proposition  is  an 
old  one  but  has  recently  been  revived,  and  a  society  is  now  formed  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  This  would  give 
to  each  tenant  or  holder  the  advantage  of  an  independent  and  detached 
house.  An  objection  has  been  made,  somewhat  inconsiderately,  to 
this  scheme,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  supersede  all  other  plans,  and  aa 
if  it  were  intended  to  enforce  upon  the  people,  who  are  displaced  by 
the  various  works  of  improvement,  the  adoption  of  a  house  away 
from  London.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  banishment,  and  as 
making  pariahs  or  outcasts  of  the  humblest  classes.  The  projectors 
of  the  scheme  never  intended  it  for  those  who  were  unwilling  to  go. 
But  they  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  London  population  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such 
accommodation  if  offered  to  them,  and  I  am  able  to  shew  after  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  subject  that  such  houses  can  be  built, 
giving  more  rooms  and  more  space  than  is  afforded  them  in  their 
present  habitations,  at  a  rent,  including  railway  fare,  less  than  they 
now  pay,  and  that  they  woUld  have  to  relinquish  few  of  the  advantages 
of  a  town  life,  and  none  of  any  consequence.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  acceptableness  of  such  a  proposal,  it  is  only  made  ^s  one  amoug 
many,  and,  as  I  have  said  can  only  meet  the  case  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  embrace  it.  One  great  resource  in  London  will  be  no 
doubt  large  blocks  of  buildings  such  as  those  already  erected.  With 
all  my  predilections  for  a  self-contained  house  such  as  are  common  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  I  know  that  the  circumstances  of  London 
render  such  impossible  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  population.  There 
are  many,  in  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the  working-people,  who  will  from 
inclination  or  necessity  remain  in  London,  with  less  accommodation 
than  they  can  get  outside  at  the  same  price,  and  the  barrack  system, 
as  some  name  it,  must  be  made  available  for  such.  The  inconvenience 
of  such  an  arrangement  may  be  much  lessened  by  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  introduced  into  similar  buildings  in  Paris,  where  the 
evil  of  overcrowding  is  quite  as  great  as  it  is  in  London,  al- 
though the  evil  is  not  sd  much  felt  from  the  difference  in  climate, 
which  enables  the  Parisian  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  leisure  time 
out  of  doors.  In  the  large  blocks  of  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
labouring  classes  they  have  introduced  a  system  of  hydraulic  lifts, 
working  every  minute,  so  that  the  occupant  can  pass  up  to  the  higher 
rooms  without  trouble  or  fatigue.  In  London  we  must  work  by  all 
these  several  means — 1st.  We  must  take  those  out  who  are  willing 
to  go  ;  2ndly.  We  must  have  large  blocks  on  the  best  construction  for 
those  who  will  and  must  remain ;  drdly.  We  must  make  the  best  of 
existing  buildings  by  judicious  alterations  and  repairs.  In  order  to 
carry  out  all  these  schemes,  and  to  make  proper  use  of  all  appliances, 
we  must  have  power  to  appropriate  sites  suitable  for  dwellings.  In 
London  we  have  much  property  of  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  kind, 
occupied  as  such,  but  unfit  for  human  dwellings.     We  have  a  lai^ 
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amount  of  property  locked  up  iii  cliaritablc  trusts,  and  much  not 
profitably  occupied,  and  altogether  within  the  metropolitan  postal 
district  a  sufficient  quantity  of  space  for  the  present  and  prospective 
wants  of  London  for  the  next  half  century,  but  not  attainable  under 
present  circumstances  for  dwellings.  What  we  want,  then,  and  must 
have,  are  the  means  to  attain  sites  in  our  large  towns,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  railway  companies  now  obtain  them,  but  without  having 
to  go  to  Parliament  in  every  case  for  a  private  bill.  It  is  asked  that 
the  power  of  obtjdniug  possession  of  condemned  property  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  some  public  authoiity,  who  can  extend  it  to 
any  corporation  or  company  registered  uu<ler  the  Companies'  Act, 
where  the  necessity  is  shown  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the  people. 
It  is  well  to  discuss  modes  of  construction,  but  our  efforts  will  to  a 
large  extent  be  frustrated  unless  we  obtain  parliamentary  powers  to 
secure  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  country  by  an  easy  process  as  may 
be  needed  for  the  absolute  wants  of  its  population.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  civilised  world  w^here  land  b  held  under 
so  severe  and  exclusive  a  tenure. 

It  is  conceded,  I  think  on  all  hands,  that  such  an  alteration  in  the 
law  is  reasonable,  and  has  become  absolutely  necessary ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  if  we  go  to  the  government  with  a  carefully  prepared 
measure,  we  shall  receive  their  support  in  the  next  session.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  secure  unanimity  of  purpose  among  those  who 
are  labouring  Tor  the  same  end ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussion 
of  this  day  will  tend  to  produce  that  unanimity.  The  question  is  now 
nan'owed  down  to  a  single  and  well-defined  issue,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  arises  I  will  endeavour  to  state.  The  question,  then, 
is :  In  whose  hands  are  the  powers  I  have  indicated  to  be  deposited 
when  they  are  obtained?  Are  we  to  prepare  for  and  rely  upon 
voluntary  exertion,  stimulated  by  an  expectation  of  profit,  to  put 
such  an  Act  in  force,  or  are  we  to  rely  on  the  existing  local  authori- 
ties in  each  district.  A  number  of  able  and  earnest  men,  impressed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  hopelessness  of  overcoming  it 
by  voluntary  effort,  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  ask  the  govern- 
ment not  only  to  give  facilities  for  the  erection  of  dwellings,  but 
actujilly  to  erect  them.  They  seek,  in  fact,  that  houses  for  the  poor 
should  1  0  built  out  of  the  rates.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
?.Ir.  'i'unens,  who  has  made  this  subject  one  of  special  inquiry  and 
study,  introduced  a  Bill  which  went  to  this  full  extent.  He  seeks  to 
obtain  compulsory  powers  to  obtain  sites,  placing  the  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  existing  local  authorities — that  is,  the  vestries  and 
district  boards  of  the  metropolis  are  to  take  the  initiative;  they  are 
to  erect  dwellings  and  maintain  them  by  a  rate  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  Bill  was  submitted  to  a  .select  committee,  and,  after 
passing  that  committee,  was  in  an  amended  shape  brought  again 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness it  was  withdrawn  for  the  time.  That  was  a  result  at  which 
I  am  sure  the  promoters  of  the  measure  will  rejoice  when  they  have 
fully  reconsidered  the  whole  case.     With  so  much  public  feeling  on 
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tbe  subject,  and  after  so  many  years  of  arduous  labour,  it  would  be 
11  grievous  pity  to  tlirow  opportunities  away,  and  reap  disappoint- 
ments through  an  act  of  hasty  legislation.  I  feel  assured  that  such  a 
measure,  if  it  became  Jaw,  would  be  a  miserable  failure.  In  the  first 
place  I  demur  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  so  far  as  it  places  the 
power  of  erecting  dwellings,  and  lev}fing  rates  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  wiihin  the 
province  of  any  government  to  supply  dwellings  for  the  people  any 
more  than  to  supply  them  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  tho 
business  of  government.  That  is  an  established  economical  and  poli- 
tical principle.  But  then  it  is  said  that  occasions  may  arise  when 
government  may  step  out  of  its  province  and  give  a  start  to  some 
public  project  and  direction  to  private  enterprise,  and  find  money  for 
the  purpose  out  of  the  public  funds;  and  I  think  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  so  far  relaxes  a  principle  he  strongly  insists  upon  as  to  admit 
of  such  occasional  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  he  would  accept  this  case  as  one  of  the  favouied 
exceptions.  The  case  of  the  cotton  famine  is  one  that  all  men  would 
accept,  and  I  apprehend  would  justify  to  the  fullest  extent  the  prompt 
action  which  the  government  introduced.  The  work  of  erecting 
dwellings  for  the  people  is  altogether  another  tiling,  and  I  object  to 
the  postulate  that  private  enterprizc  has  failed  in  the  accomplisinuent 
of  the  work.  In  this  field  of  labour,  private  enterprizc  has  not  had 
fair  play.  It  would  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  private 
enterprizc  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  In  a  country  with  a 
redundant  capital,  and  numbers  of  persons  eager  to  employ  it  in  eveiy 
field  of  exertion  where  it  promises  a  reasonable  chance  of  profit,  why 
have  dwellings  for  the  people  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  ?  If 
we  look  at  the  metropolis,  we  find  houses  in  all  directions,  springing 
up  as  if  by  enchantment.  It  always  will  be  so,  for  there  is  some- 
thing strangely  attractive  in  building  operations  for  a  certain  chiss  of 
people,  but  yet  we  find  only  few  attempts  to  build  houses  for  the 
humbler  classes ;  and  why  is  this  ?  We  may  ask  also,  whether  local 
governments  would  be  likely  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  where 
private  cnt(u*prize  has  not  ibund  profitable  employment  with  any 
better  chances  of  success.  The  difKculties  are  these — the  costliness 
of  such  structures  arising  mainly  from  the  high  price  of  land,  and 
the  trouble  arising  from  the  loose  and  irregular  habits  of  the  smaller 
class  of  occupiers.  Would  a  vestry,  ai*med  with  the  power  of  erecting 
dwellings  be  more  able  to  cope  with  these  difiicultics  than  a  private 
company  or  individual  ?  That  veatry  would  require  the  compulsoiy 
provision  to  obtain  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings  ;  and  with 
such  powers  extended  to  them,  a  private  company  or  iudividuai  would 
rise  superior  to  a  vestry  in  ability  to  construct  the  dwellings  and  to 
regulate  the  letting  and  collecting  rents.  Give  to  Mr.  Waterlow  a 
site  at  the  same  price  as  it  would  be  given  to  a  vestry,  and  ho  would 
obtain  better  results,  and  what  Mr.  Waterlow  could  do,  any  other 
man  can  do  of  equal  means  and  ability,  who  would  avail  himself  of 
Mr.  Waterlow's  experience.    The  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  a 
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great  failure.  What  does  it  ask  ?  Why,  that  the  houses  sbonld  be 
erected  by  the  vestries  or  local  boards  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ; 
and  who  are  the  vestries  ?  Why,  the  elected  of  the  rate-payers.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers  are  strug- 
gling men  with  scanty  means,  and  in  London  they  are  already  com- 
plaining, and  not  without  justice,  of  the  oppressive  amount  of  the 
rates  for  various  metropolitan  improvements.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  local  governments  of  the  metropolis — thirty-nine  of 
them  in  number — will  at  once  say  that  in  no  instance  would  the 
powers  given  under  the  Act  be  enforced.  The  men  elected  to  the 
vestries,  refiecting  to  a  large  extent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
those  who  send  them,  would  not-,  in  fact  could  not  act  in  open  defiance 
of  those  opinions.  A  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  only  permissive,  would  be  justifiable,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  enforce  its  compulsory  pro* 
visions,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  enactment  of  snch  a  law, 
but  positive  proof  that  private  enterprize  had  been  proved  unequal  to 
the  undertaking.  No  such  proof  has  been  given,  but,  onthe  contrary, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  capital,  skill,  and  labour  will  be  at 
command,  as  soon  as  the  powers  sought  to  be  conferred  by  Mr. 
Torrens*  Bill  upon  the  vestries  can  be  extended  to  a  trading  company, 
registered  under  the  Companies*  Act,  and  the  fact,  that  building  and 
freehold  land  societies,  have  now  an  estimated  capital  of  £15,000,000, 
is  evidence  that  there  are  available  means  among  the  people  themselves. 
As  an  example  of  what  is  the  fate  of  similar  measures,  I  may  notice 
the  Lodging  House  Act  of  1851,  introduced  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  by  him.  That  Act  gives  to  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  the  power  of  erecting  lodging  houses 
for  the  poorer  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  and  crediting  the 
same  account  with  the  income  derived  from  them.  There  is  only  one 
instance  of  that  Act  being  made  available.  This  is  a  significant  fact, 
and  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  those  who  expect  much  from  the  local 
authorities.  Wc  want  then  a  power  that  can  be  applied,  and  not  a 
still-born  measure  that  will  bring  no  results  but  vain  regrets  over 
lost  opportunities.  The  question  is  a  "vatal  one,  and  must  be  worked 
to  a  solution  by  men  who  believe  that  in  trusting  to  the  people  them- 
selvc-  and  sweeping  all  obstructions  out  of  the  way  we  are  preparing 
the  biisis  for  sound  action  and  satisfactory  results.  The  necessities  of 
the  case  are  great  and  urgent,  but  I  hope  we  shall  not  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  went  to  hew  down  the  forest  with  axes  made 
of  iron  when  weapons  of  hardy  steel  were  at  hand.  I  have  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  in  ita  details,  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  those,  having 
given  full  expression  to  my  dislike  to  the  principle  of  it.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  unite  in  the  general  and  sometimes  senseless  cry  against 
centralization,  but  I  am  jealous  of  government  interference  in  matters 
of  trade,  and  in  fact  in  all  matters  where  the  people  can  accomplish 
the  work  themselves.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  enervate  the  people 
by  taking  their  proper  work  and  doing  it  for  them,  and  I  know  of 
no  more  serious  obstruction  to  real  progress  than  the  creation  of  a 
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large  body  of  public  functiouaries  for  the  execution  of  public  works. 
The  existence  of  such  a  body  of  paid  officials  means  confusion, 
extravagance,  waste,  and  neglect  of  the  work  proper  to  be  done,  and 
sometimes  the  execution  of  work  which  had  much  better  be  left  alone. 
I  could  refer  to  many  pregnant  examples  would  time  permit,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  rely  upon  the  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  ask  the  government  to  give  all  reasonable  facilities* 
The  people  may  blunder  in  some  particulars,  but  their  blunders  will 
be  less  costly  and  more  instructive  than  those  made  by  paid  officials 
under  any  form  of  municipal  government^  and  where  the  blunders  are 
made  they  will  be  more  easily  set  right.  A  Bill  is  now  before  the 
nation  prepared  by  a  joint-committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  this 
Association,  which  embodies  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Bill  of 
Mr.  Torrens,  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that  it  places  within 
the  reach  of  any  trading  or  commercial  company  or  any  individual 
the  same  scope  of  action  that  Mr.  Torrens  would  give  only  to 
vestries,  local  boards,  and  corporations.  To  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  I  solicit  attention,  as  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  measure  that 
will  be  effectual  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 


.  An  Account  of  a  few  Houses  let  to  the  London  Poor. 
By  OcTAViA  Hill 

Two  years  ago  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  entire  con- 
trol over  some  house  property  in  London,  which  I  could  let  in 
weekly  tenements  to  the  poor.  I  was  convinced  that  no  elaborate 
contrivances,  however  necessary,  would  avail  to  make  the  houses  of 
the  poor  what  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be,  even  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  but  that  personal  care,  supervision,  and  teaching 
were  required.  On  the  other  hand  I  was  equally  sure  that  the 
working  classes  would  not  readily  listen  to  any  one  going  among 
them  with  this  object,  but  who  possessed  no  clearly  defined  right  to 
offer  advice,  nor  any  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  directions.  A 
landlady's  authority  is  a  well  recognised  one,  and  I  thought  that  any 
lady  who  would  enter  upon  her  duties,  and  who  could  love  and  care 
for  her  tenants,  might  be  instrumental  in  working  many  valuable 
reforms,  and  would  at  once  bring  herself  into  contact  with  the  hard- 
working and  self-reliant  among  working  people.  I  knew  too  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  any  one  desiring  to  help  them  to  learn 
their  wants  and  characters  incidentally,  while  entering  into  other 
relations  with  them  than  that  of  a  giver,  and  should  money  help  be 
wanting  it  was  far  better  rendered  by  one  who  was  continually  re- 
quiring from  them  a  strict  fulfilment  of  their  own  duties.  My  con- 
viction was,  however,  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  material  help 
in  any  form,  but  a  quiet,  just,  firm,  sympathetic  rule;  that  they 
needed  encouragement  to  hold  fast  to  their  best   convictions,  and 
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sympatlij  about  carr}'iiig  out  their  best  plaus,  as  well  as  Bome  diiect 
teaching. 

On  mentioning  this  plan  to  Mr.  Buskin  he  entered  warmly  into  it^ 
and  at  once  furnished  me  with  the  whole  of  the  money  required, 
taking  all  the  risk  upon  himself.  He  much  desired,  however,  that 
the  scheme  should  pay,  in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  me,  that  he  might 
prove  and  practise  one  of  the  first  principles  of  his  political  economy 
— that  proper  use  of  money  would  give  proper  interest. 

Being  then  empowered  to  do  so,  I  bought  three  houses,  containing 
six  rooms  each.  The  property  is  leasehold,  with  an  unexpired  term  of 
fifly-six  yearn  ;  this  was  purchased  for  £750.  The  ground-rent  is 
£12  a  year.  The  houses  wei*e  in  the  hands  of  a  builder,  who  had  let 
them  to  quarterly  tenants,  who  again  sub-let  them  to  weekly  lodgers, 
each  making  of  course  their  own  profit,  and  governing  with  a  rule 
that  was  certainly  anything  but  beneficent.  Eighteen  fionilies 
inhabited  the  eighteen  rooms  ;  the  hu^est  of  these  families  consisted 
of  eight  persons,  living,  eating,  cooking,  sleeping,  and  washing  their 
clothes  in  one  room.  The  small  wash-house  in  the  yard  was  not 
allowed  to  be  used  except  by  those  who  paid  the  higher  rents — ^the 
first-floor  lodgers.  The  houses  were  well  built,  but  frightfully,  dirty, 
the  blackened  paper  hung  in  long  strips  from  the  staircase  walls,  the 
place  was  swarming  with  ^•3rmin,  the  drains  were  partially  stopped, 
the  water  supply  out  of  order.  We  got  rid  of  the  quarterly  tenants, 
and  let  direct  to  the  weekly  ones.  These  had  been  paying  fw  single 
rooms  rents  varying  from  2s,  Sd.  to  4^.  We  offered  them  two  rooms 
for  rents  varying  from  4*.  6d,  to  os.  6d,  We  had  the  houses 
thoroughly  cleaned ;  arranged  that  the  washhouses  should  be  need  in 
turn  by  all  tenants  ;  repaired  what  was  out  of  order,  but  added  no 
additional  conveniences  ;  these  we  intended  the  people  should  wait 
and  work  for,  and  obtain  gradually  as  they  proved  that  they  could 
take  care  of  them.  Their  careless  destructiveness  was  great  at  first, 
but  this  has  now  been  checked  to  some  extent.  After  a  few  months 
had  passed  I  called  the  women  together  and  pointed  out  to  them  how 
wrong  and  foolish  die  thoughtless  waste  was,  what  trouble,  expense, 
and  pain  it  gave  me,  and  I  appealed  to  them  all  to  help  me  to  take 
care  of  the  houses.  I  also  said  to  them  that  I  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
for  repairs  each  yeai',  that  they  were  entirely  and  heartily  welcome 
to  have  the  whole  of  it  spent  on  the  houses,  but  that  it  would  have  to 
be  spent  in  one  of  two  Avays,  either  in  repairing  things  needlessly 
broken,  and  unstopping  drains  down  which  they  had  thrown  house- 
flannels,  cabbages,  lids  of  saucepans,  &c. ;  or  in  adding  to  their  com- 
forts, placing  little  safes  for  their  food,  papering  their  walls,  fixing 
better  grates,  or  in  any  way  making  the  house  more  comfortable  for 
them.  I  should  have  liked  them  to  meet  and  vote  the  surplus  money 
for  things  generally  wanted,  but  I  knew  that  any  small  private  advan- 
tage they  might  derive  from  their  care,  would  be  more  evident  to 
them,  so  I  appointed  that  each  tenant  should  decide  in  turn  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  quarter's  surplus  in  each  house.  Affectionate 
concern  about  my  own  annoyance  influenced  them  first.    I  think  that 
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they  had  little  expectation  of  any  result  to  themselyes.  They  have 
extremely  little  power  of  looking  forward  ;  but  they  were  more  careful. 
At  tlie  end  of  the  quarter  I  furnished  each  house  with  a  statement  of 
the  sum  spent  in  repairs ;  in  two  houses  a  surplus  remained ;  one 
woman  chose  to  have  her  room  papered  ;  another  to  have  a  mat  for  the 
passage,  a  broom  for  the  yard,  and  a  new  latch  for  the  front  door. 
The  woman  in  the  house  where  there  was  no  surplus  was  rather 
aghast,  and  said  apologetically  she  was  sure  she  was  aa  careful  as  she 
could  be ;  the  next  quarter,  however,  there  was  a  surplus  in  each 
house,  and  the  increased  forethought  and  care  among  the  inhabitants 
are  very  marked. 

At  first  it  was  considered  quite  an  unnecessary  extravagance  to 
take  two  rooms.  In  no  case  did  I  expel  tenants  occupying  one  room 
only,  but  when  I  let  to  in-comiog  tenants  with  a  large  family  I  insisted 
on  their  taking  two,  and  gradually  the  plan  has  commended  itself  to 
them.  One  woman  said  to  me  in  amazement,  a  little  after  she  had 
taken  two  rooms,  *<  My  husband  says,  Miss,  it  is  so  nice  to  come  into 
another  room  to  his  breakfast  of  a  morning ;  he  seems  quite  to  take 
to  it."  So  little  had  they  been  accustomed  to  use  more  space,  that 
actually  one  woman  proposed  living  with  her  husband  and  six 
children  habitually  in  one  room,  and  keeping  the  second  for  Sunday 
evenings,  but  soon  adopted  the  advice  to  use  both  in  common. 

My  hopes  of  advantages  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  a  just 
and  equal  rule  for  that  formerly  exercised,  have  been  more  than 
realized.  The  landlords  and  landladies  of  such  houses  belong  often 
to  a  very  low  class,  they  tolerate  and  share  in  the  vices  of  their 
tenants,  and  periods  of  weak  indulgence  alternate  with  fits  of 
passionate  violence ;  too  often  they  shew  an  entire  want  of  truth. 
For  example,  the  landlady  of  one  of  these  houses  in  a  fit  of  petty 
revenge  tore  off  the  door  of  the  copper,  so  that  it  was  utterly  useless 
to  her  tenants.  And  again,  when  one  of  her  lodgers  had  sent  for  the 
dustman  to  clear  the  dust-bin,  which  had  been  for  months  unemptied, 
although  he  intended  to  bear  the  expense  himself,  she  gave  him  notice 
to  quit  his  room,  considering  it  a  reproach  to  her  own  management. 
This  woman  and  the  landlord  of  the  third  house  were  habitually  drunk. 
The  tenants  naturally  longed  to  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  such 
people.  They  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  main,  though  the 
advantages  have  not  been  at  all  of  the  kind  that  they  imagined.  At 
first  they  had  large  hope  from  a  lady's  buying  the  houses.  They 
thought  that  their  rents  might  remain  unpaid,  that  they  would  have 
great  and  frequent  gifts.  They  found  instead,  a  far  stricter  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements  required,  a  sterner  enforcement  of  them 
made,  but  they  quickly  learned  to  delight  in  the  sense  of  a  just  rule 
over  them.  One  woman  said,  when  I  refused  her  request  that  I 
would  make  some  repairs :  **  Well  never  mind  Miss,  we  know  you've 
said  what  you  mean,  there  are  them  as  say  they'll  do  it  to-morrow 
just  to'  put  us  off;  we'd  rather  have  it  said  downright  out."  I  find 
also  that  they  learn  to  yield  quickly  to  directions  which  they  know 
9xt  not  the  result  of  passion  or  caprice,  bat  are  based  on  a  fixed 
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purpose  and  principle,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  altered  hj  any 
complaint  of  their*8,  and  this  gives  a  great  feeling  of  quiet  to  their 
lives.  I  often  think  how  awful  it  is  that  common  honestjy  truth  mod 
self  conurol  should  be  so  rare  among  those  holding  enormous  power 
over  these  people,  that  the  existence  of  such  qualities  should  appear 
marvellous,  and  deserving  of  so  much  gratitude.  One  day  a  painter  I 
had  employed  had  been  drinking.  I  was  much  grieved.  A  woman  in 
the  house  said  to  me,  "  I'm  sure  it's  very  ungrateful  of  him  after  all 
you've  done  for  him."  I  replied,  **  Oh  it'?*  not  ungrateful,  I  have  done 
nothing  for  him  but  give  him  work,  which  he  has  always  done  well 
hitherto.  He  owes  me  no  gratitude,  only  I'm  so  grieved  because  I 
know  the  man's  family,  and  he  has  been  trying  so  hard  to  raise  and 
help  them,  and  for  two  years  has  not  drunk  at  all,  and  it  is  sad  and 
hopeless  for  him  to  have  begun  again,  but  I  have  not  helped  him."  The 
woman  answered  gravely,  **  Well  Miss,  I  don't  know  what  a  working 
man  wants  more  than  just  work,  and  a  fair  price  for  it,  and  a  little 
feeling  for  them  as  belongs  to  him."  Tlio  words  rang  long  in  my 
ears  with  sad  reproach,  that  these  requirements  should  ever  be 
unfulfilled. 

Nothing  has  touched  me  moi-e  than  the  largo  hope  of  these  people; 
crushed,  sunken,  beaten  down  as  it  has  been,  it  seems  to  rise  with  a 
quite  marvellous  elasticity,  with  the  slightest  impetus,  as  if  it  were 
the  one  spark  of  Divine  fire  from  which  their  better  life  was  to 
spring.  Their  inmiediate  and  entire  trust  is  also  very  wonderful. 
The  spiritual  growth  under  sucb  a  rule  as  I  describe  varies  infinitely 
with  power,  character,  and  circumstances;  the  more  supervision, 
social  gatherings,  and  educational  work  that  can  be  arranged  the  more 
may  be  done  of  course.  I  do  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  particular 
ways  in  which  we  have  planned  these,  but  pass  on  to  state  the 
pecuniary  result. 

The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  a  year  and  a-half,  and  its 
success  commercially  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  After  paying 
ground  rent,  taxes,  repairs,  insurance,  setting  aside  a  redemption 
fund  for  the  repayment  of  capital,  allowing  ten  i>er  cent  for  the 
collection  of  rent  (should  a  professional  collector  hereafter  be 
employed),  in  short  after  meeting  every  expense,  these  houses  pay, 
and  have  paid,  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  They 
have  done  so,  even  though  we  have  employed  £78  in  building  a 
large  room  in  which  we  can  hold  our  work-class,  and  can  meet  our 
tenants  from  time  to  time  fur  various  purposes  of  work  and  play.  The 
per-centage  realized  might  have  been  far  higher;  the  sums  actually 
paid  by  the  poor  iu  rent  are  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  the  capitalisti 
but  to  support  a  middle-man  out  of  the  difference  of  what  the  poor 
pay  him,  and  what  he  pays  the  capitalist.  Thus,  iu  the  present 
instance  the  weekly  tenants  were,  before  our  purchase,  paying  yearly 
£33  more  than  they  are  now  doing — a  sum  which  would  have 
eimbled  us  to  secure  nine  instead  of  as  at  present  five  per  cent.  Mr. 
Ruskin  wished  that  we  should  devote  the  profits  which  the  middle- 
man used  to  swallow  up  to  lowering  the  i*ents,  so  that  we  now  let 
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two  rooms  for  little  more  than  the  rent  of  one ;  for  while  he  believes 
that  it  is  all  important  that  the  scheme  should  answer  in  a  money 
point  of  view,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  workman  to  pay 
for  his  own  home,  and  that  the  value  of  this  small  effort  would  be 
lost  if  it  was  in  any  way  a  charity,  yet  he  holds  that  after  a  fair 
per-centage  has  been  paid  to  the  capitalist,  the  profits  ought  to 
belong  to  the  people.  The  result  of  the  work  has  so  far  satisfied 
Mr.  Ruskin,  that  he  has  lately  purchased  additional  property  for  the 
same  purpose.  On  it  we  have  this  summer  made  eighteen  rooms 
available  for  letting  to  the  poor  which  had  not  been  occupied  by  them 
before,  and  the  results  of  this  later  experiment  promise  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  the  previous  one. 

I  ought  to  point  out  to  anyone  who  may  think  of  undertaking 
such  work  the  extreme  importance  of  informing  themselves  of  the 
laws  and  customs  respecting  such  tenancies,  and  the  exact  measures 
to  be  taken  if  rent  is  unpaid,  else  large  losses  and  expenses  might  be 
quickly  incurred,  and  experience  in  management  dearly  bought. 
They  must  also  consider  honestly  with  themselves  whether  they  havo 
really  counted  the  cost  of  enforcing  such  measures  as  shall  keep  up 
a  stern  sense  of  duty  and  energetic  industry  among  their  tenants, 
and  secure  themselves  from  loss  by  bad  debts.  It  would  be  wrong 
not  to  mention  that  the  pain  is  a  very  deep  and  sharp  one,  only  to 
be  borne  by  a  very  clear  conviction  that  such  a  righteous  rule  is  a 
great  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  that  an  indulgent  or  variable  one  is  a 
curse  to  them.  Ladies  undertaking  such  work  must  at  once  and  en- 
tirely brave  the  appearance  of  cruelty  and  meanness,  bearing  it  as  a 
necessary  pain.  It  must  be  literally  nothing  to  them  if  they  are 
called,  as  I  was  called  last  winter,  ^*  Harder  than  the  frost  itself;"  but 
far  more  than  this  indifference  to  appeardnce  of  harshness  must  be 
gained,  an  unalterable  determination  to  refuse  money  help  in  cases  of 
real  poverty  is  needed,  and  on  all  occasions  a  resolution  to  supplement 
the  people's  efforts  rather  than  to  substitute  their  own.  Once  make 
this  clear  to  the  people  and  it  braces  them  wonderfully,  but  on  this 
kind  of  government  depends  the  whole  success  of  the  scheme,  and  I 
would  repeat  the  pain  of  refusing  to  wait  for  rent  is  often  great ;  much 
knowledge  of  character  is  required  and  quick  invention  and  percep- 
tion to  deal  with  each  person  wisely.  With  much  care  and 
fore-thought  on  my  own  part  I  have  found  it  always  possible  for 
tenants  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sobriety  and  energy  to  pay 
regularly.  The  fluctuations  of  work  in  London  are  their  main  diffi- 
culty. Just  to  equalise  these  a  little  in  my  own  small  circle,  I 
habitually  reserve  any  work  I  require  done  which  I  can  delay  with- 
out serious  inconvenience,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  give  them  in  time 
of  want.  Small  arrangements  of  this  kind  make  all  the  difference 
to  the  poor.  With  such  they  often  manage  to  keep  out  of  debt  into 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  sunk,  and  from  which  the  more 
abundant  work  of  another  season  would  probably  not  have  cleared 
them.  "  Show  me  you  are  energetic  men  and  women,"  I  say  to 
them  by  my  deeds, "  and  you  shall  not  want  a  strong  friend  to  help  and 
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and  advise  you."  Most  of  them  take  heart  and  swim  on  very 
bravely  through  the  storms,  and  the  few  who  will  not  struggle  to  tke 
hand  that  would  so  gladly  help  them,  and  sink  out  of  sight 
overwhelmed  in  the  waves,  sometimes  remember  and  return  after 
long  wandering. 

Our  experiment  is  quite  small,  but  it  seemed  that  for  that  Twy 
reason  it  illustrated  a  possible  way  of  work  that  might  be  of  nae  % 
and  my  own  belief  is  ever  more  strong  that  the  difficulty  is  not  one 
of  money  but  of  government.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  sach 
houses  pay.  The  question  is,  will  you  choose  to  make  them  answer, 
and  can  you  be  the  head  of  such  a  body  of  people,  ruling,  guiding^ 
and  helping  them  through  all  their  wrong  and  wrongs? 

I  subjoin  a  small  account  of  our  annual  income  and  expenditure  :— 

Weekly  rents  amount  Taxes  £15 

per  annum  Ui  £118        Bepairs  15 

Ground  rent     12 
Lisurance  1 

Balance  70 

£118  £118 

This  balance  pays : 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  on  £800        £40 
Redemption  Fund  10 

Collection  (if  required)  1 1 

Balance  for  losses ;  our  actual  losses 
this  year  have  been  under  £2  9 

£70 
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What  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  Improving  the  Management 
of  Workhouses  f    By  Samuel  W.  North,  of  York. 

To  relieve  the  distress  of  others,  in  whatever  form  it  may  present 
itself,  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  our  common  humanity,  wherever 
civilization  has  elevated  a  people  above  the  imperious  demands  of 
appetite. 

The  systematic  relief  of  the  poor  and  its  regulation  by  legislative 
enactments  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  this  common  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, directed  by  prudence  and  foresight — ^prudence  in  the  method 
of  its  administration,  and  foresight  as  to  th^  remote  consequenoea 
of  the  relief  administered,  the  aim  being  lo  accomplish,  so  fiir  aa 
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poe&ible,  the  good  of  the  poor  and  the  diminutioa  of  pauperism. 
Laws,  wise  and  just,  based  on  equitable  principles,  are  the  strength 
of  a  nation,  and  serve  to  foster  within  it  great  and  excellent  qualities; 
whilst  allowing  to  a  people  the  utmost  freedom  of  action,  bj  removing 
all  hindrances  to  their  advancement,  prudent  legislation  will  aim  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  without  which 
national  prosperity  is  impossible.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  but 
the  aggregate  character  of  its  citizens;  whatever  tends,  but  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  diminish  their  self-reliance,  in  so  much  weakens 
the  energy,  hinders  the  growth,  and,  it  may  be»  hastens  the  decay 
of  that  nation. 

Whilst  it  is  the  pleasure  and  often  the  duty  of  the  individual  to 
relieve  distress,  without  being  mindful  either  how  it  has  arisen  or 
what  may  be  the  remote  consequences  of  affording  relief,  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  State  to  take  care  that  the  relief  it  administers 
does  not  exceed  the  strict  necessities  of  the  case;  and,  above  all,  to 
take  heed  that  by  the  method  it  adopts  it  does  not  inflict  a  greater 
injury  than  that  it  seeks  to  remove,  by  breaking  down  those  barriers 
which  help  to  guard  a  people  from  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
independence  and  that  desire  to  help  themselves  which  can  never 
long  possess  those  who,  being  able,  do  not  earn  the  bread  they  eat. 
The  State  is  but  the  trustee  of  the  public  charity,  and  has  no  right 
to  use  the  resources  placed  at  its  disposal  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  is  compatible  with  the  strictest  justice;  its  sympathy  must  be 
guided  by  prudence,  and  its  charity  controlled  by  the  sternest  sense 
of  duty:  it  must  never  forget  that  there  is  in  the  first  instance  im- 
posed upon  every  citizen  of  a  free  country  the  duty  to  earn  by  his 
own  labour  the  bread  he  eats,  and  from  the  produce  of  that  labour 
to  feed  his  family,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  step  in  until  he  has 
exhausted  every  reasonable  means  to  do  that  which  is  required  of 
him;  the  State  has  no  right  to  take  the  earnings  of  honest  industry 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  the  helpless  and  the 
destitute,  they  who,  weary  with  the  march  of  life,  have  fallen  by  the 
way,  are  the  true  objects  of  national  as  of  individual  sympathy,  and 
a  wise  government  will  ever  be  ready  to  raise  and  to  help  them,  to 
soothe  those  it  cannot  bring  back  a^ain  to  independence,  and  teach 
those  who  have  lost  the  way  how  to  regain  it,  and  bring  them  again 
within  the  ranks  of  honourable  citizenship.  Such,  I  venture  to 
think,  are  the  broad  maxims  on  which  alone  it  is  wise  or  safe  to 
administer  the  national  charity,  and  these,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
the  principles  of  the  modern  poor  law;  this  being  so,  if  error  has 
arisen,  we  must  look  for  its  origin  in  some  fault  of  the  executive, 
and  not  in  the  law. 

No  question  requires  such  careful  consideration,  or  such  entire 
freedom  from  mere  sentiment  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  national  relief  of  the  poor.  Hence  the 
danger  and  the  folly  of  all  sensational  writing  on  the  subject.  It  ig 
not  the  emotional  element  of  our  character  thAt  needs  to  be  aroused, 
but  the  determination  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  great  question  that 
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great  extent  overlooked  the  mass  of  mental  and  physical  misery  which 
everywhere  pervades  the  pauper  population. 

The  medical  aspect  of  pauperism  has  never  received  that  atten- 
tion either  from  boards  of  guardians  or  the  central  authority,  which 
its  magnitude  and  importance  deserves.  Hitherto  it  has  been  looked 
upon  only  as  an  incident  in  the  administration  of  relief,  as  one  of  those 
secondary  questions  which  may  sometimes  deserve  attention,  but 
always  a  subordinate  one  to  the  general  method  in  which  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  administered  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it,  it  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  national  relief 
of  the  poor ;  sickness  in  some  form  being  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
pauperism.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor, 
more  especially  in  workhouses,  occupies  a  false  position;  the  duties 
incident  thereto  have  to  be  performed  in  an  establishment  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  that,  if  well  managed,  it  ought  to  offer  no  temptation 
to  its  inmates  to  remain,  and  that  whilst  no  one  need  die  for  want  of 
food,  the  hardest  toil  and  scantiest  fare  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
accommo<lation  of  the  workhouse.  One  broad  principle  underlies  the 
whole  system  of  relief,  whether  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  viz.,  that 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be  somewhat  below  that  of 
the  lowest  class  who  can  exist  by  their  own  industry;  and  what 
is  the  condition  of  this  class  ?  physically  and  mentally,  they  are  below 
the  average ;  they  possess  but  little  persistent  energy,  and  none  of 
those  qualities  which  induce  men  to  aim  at  an  improved  position  ;  if 
not  contented,  they  passively  endure  the  evils  with  which  they  aro 
surrounded — ^badly  housed,  indifferently  fed,  need  we  be  surprised  that 
their  tendency  is  to  degenerate,  more  especially  when  we  remember 
the  fact,  that  for  the  most  part  their  condition  is  aggravated  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  sanitary  arrangements;  that  they  are  familiar 
with  dirt,  and  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  pure  air;  that  disease 
and  infirmity  abounds  amongst  them;  and  that  with  few  exceptions 
they  enjoy  none  of  the  advantages  of  nursing,  or  of  that  vai*ied 
cookery  which  serves  to  tempt  the  sick  man's  appetite ;  that  medical 
treatment  is  often  a  mere  pretence,  from  the  fact,  that  the  best  instruc- 
tions are  seldom  even  indifferently  carried  out;  and  tliat  as  regards  the 
sick,  the  worst  condition  of  the  most  ill-managed  workhouse  presents 
but  an  ordinary  picture  of  the  helpless  state  to  which  this  class  is 
reduced  when  attacked  by  disease. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  class  beyond  which  as  a  principle; 
it  is  denned  nndesirablo  to  elevate  the  pauper,  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  de^ts  which  recent  investigation  has  shown  to  prevail,  all 
but  universally,  in  our  workhouses  ;  for,  it  is  from  the  lowest  stratum 
of  this  class  that  the  bulk  of  their  inmates  are  drawn ;  they  do  but 
carry  with  them  the  evil  habits  and  defective  conditions  with  which 
their  life  long  they  have  been  surrounded,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  rarely  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse  until  disease  of  body 
or  mind  has  still  further  reduced  their  energies.  Accumulated 
together  in  great  numbers  in  houses  designed  to  receive,  or  to  offer 
to  receive,  Siose  who  do  not  work,  by  the  offer  of  which  that  test 
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nmy  In*  applied,  which  huM  fur  iu  object  the  i*eductioii  of  paaperisnit 
aikI  when*,  whilst  offvriiig  BubBidtence,  uo  inducemeut  is  held  out 
to  rcmuiii;  need  we  wonder  that  eBtablishments  governed  by  this 
spirit  hftvo  failed  to  Hccure  proper  care  and  comfort  for  the  sick.  In 
tlio  niigoriiy  of  workhouses  any  arrangement  for  the  kindly  treatment 
of  the  Hiok  and  infirm  in  a  Bccoudary  consideration,  to  be  extemporised 
as  (UMMiHioii  may  reciuirc  ;  though  the  rapid  accumulation  of  these 
CAHeH  hiiH  in  ninny  places  in  some  sense  produced  a  remedy,  ueceasi- 
Cating  hotter  provision  than  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  house,  yet,  in 
tho  best  of  them,  it  is  but  an  extension  of  the  same  building,  pervaded 
by  tho  same  spirit,  tho  entire  arrangements  cramped  and  fettered  by 
tlie  same  narrow  views.  To  this  hour  tlie  care  and  treatment  oif 
t1)o  sick  (Uiupor  forms  no  prominent  part  in  the  administration 
of  tho  ixH)r  law,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  disease  of  body 
or  mind  forms  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  causes  whi^ 
necessitate  relief:  there  is  no  authoritative  arrangement,  no 
nystom,  no  organised  supervision,  in  the  remotest  degree  adequate 
to  tho  im|)ortani'o  of  the  subject.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
legislature,  or  tho  central  authority  charged  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  tho  administration  of  the  poor  law,  can  ever  have  fully 
realised  tho  extent  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  medical  relief  of 
tlie  i>oor,  or  thoy  would  never  have  overlooked  the  fact,  thal^  under 
tlioir  auspices  was  growing  up  a  system  which  would  one  day  be 
a  soauilal  to  tho  nation,  and  jeopardise  the  principles  on  which  tha 
gtMieral  relief  of  the  }HX^r  is  administered  ;  these  principles,  as  I  have 
said  U'foro,  an^  wise  mul  just,  when  applied  to  the  broad  question  of 
it'liof.  and  as  tho  l)asj>  on  which  it  ought  to  be  administered ;  the 
error  has  arisen  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that  a  krge  number  of 
cases  require  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  that  their  treatment  may  be 
n^liovod  tivm  the  iuoubus  of  a  system  necessarily  harsh,  however  just 
and  pr  ado  lit  it  may  bo  when  applied  to  the  able-bodied,  the  idle,  and 
tho  di:isolute.  Tho  uoe\l  lor  sv^me  moditicauon  has  been  fully  reoog- 
niMHl  as  re«;pii\U  tho  (vftujvr  lunatics :  a>  .s  oo-^M>quei;ce,  the  iusdia- 
lions  in  which  tlicy  aiv  maintaiuoxl  are  aino-jg*:  the  noblest  in  the 
land ;  ii:san::y  is  but  a  ci&taso.  and  surc'.v  ::" ::  :5  wise-  lo  modify  the 
system  tor  o:;o  cIa><  o:'  the  affile ttv.,  ::  is  t\^jally  prudent  and 
p h  i  1  ;i :: :  Ixtvr : c  : o  c. c  \  i >e  <o :v.o  lue :  h v\l  w  ht  ri  \  y  ;  he  c  ri  I zary  s Ick  may 
bo  >c»s.>!*.':or-'.y  i:v.s:«.x:  ar.a  ca:\"C  tcr;  :l-.v  qUf*:io-  L?  a  i.a::ozLikA  oaet 
*::.;  i".  r.o  s^^rsc  l\  >■.*:>  :o  r.:-.v  iv.crv  l;c&I  s-:L:r::y. 
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form  one  in  that  miserable  array  of  disease  and  death  with  which 
the  workhouse  abounds  will  not  be  desired,  that  the  sufferer  may 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  an  infirmary. 

It  may  be  useful,  and  serve  to  help  our  inquiry,  if  we  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  character  and  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation ordinarily  found  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse.  Children, 
frequently  either  orphans,  or  the  offspring  of  parents  who  have 
never  fulfilled  a  single  duty  towards  them,  many  of  whom  bear  on 
their  care-worn  countenances  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  they  have  endured;  women,  single  or 
widowed,  with  families  they  are  unable  to  maintain,  for  the  most  part 
illegitimate ;  aged  men  and  women,  whom  failing  strength  incapa- 
citates for  labour,  or  even  for  taking  care  of  themselves;  a  few,  very 
few,  men  able  to  work,  and  these  for  the  most  part,  through  some 
defect  of  body  or  miod,  unable  to  obtain  regular  employment; 
imbeciles  and  lunatics,  men  and  women  in  every  stage  of  mental 
decrepitude,  hasting  to  decay,  needing  the  most  watchful  care  to 
sustain  the  feeble  spark  of  intellect  that  still  remains,  and  prolong 
their  existence ;  and,  lastly,  an  array  of  sufferers  diseased  and  decrepit, 
amongst  whom  may  be  found  every  form  of  decay  by  which  the 
strength  is  undermined  and  death  hastened — palsy,  cancer,  consump- 
tion, asthma,  and  all  that  nameless  group  of  morbid  conditions 
which  have  their  origin  in  vice,  or  are  the  result  of  long  continued 
want  and  privation,  degeneration  in  every  form,  mental  and  physical, 
fill  up  the  picture.  A  melancholy  group,  prostrated  by  disease,  and  but 
awaiting  that  summons  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  free  the  State 
from  the  burthen  of  their  maintenance,  and  themselves  from  the 
misery  of  hopeless  suffering.  Weeks  and  months  of  distress,  soothed 
by  little  human  sympathy,  are  frequently  borne  vrithout  complaint, 
their  condition  is  eminently  one  of  passive  endurance,  and  their 
patience  in  many  respects  the  result  of  apathy,  rather  than  resigna- 
tion — an  apathy  engendered  by  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition. 
Amongst  such  a  population  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  to  find 
every  species  of  neglect  that  can  spring  from  indifierence;  apathetic, 
themselves  a  burthen  to  the  place  that  maintains  them,  their  relief  is 
crushed  under  the  incubus  of  a  system  which  no  officer  can  remove 
and  no  local  authority  entirely  eradicate. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  character  of  the  pauper  population, 
the  principles  on  which  relief  is  administered,  and  the  errors  which  a 
rigid  application  of  these  principles  are  likely  to  give  rise  to,  let  us 
for  a  moment  consider  what  the  chief  defects  in  workhouse  manage* 
ment  are,  and  how  far  the  defects  themselves  indicate  their  origin 
and  suggest  the  changes  required  for  their  removal;  for  no  sufficient 
method  of  amelioration  will  ever  be  devised  or  successfully  carried 
into  effect  that  fails  to  perceive  the  ti*ue  cause  of  the  evil;  no  mei*e 
superficial  patchwork  can  do  more  than  hide  the  wrong;  the  cause 
must  be  sought  for,  that,  if  within  the  power  of  the  executive  or  the 
legblature,  it  may  be  removed,  before  we  can  hope  permanently  to 
get  rid  of  that  misgovernment  which  in  so  eminent  a  degree  pervadee 
tile  whole  tyttem. 
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Nearly,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  defects  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  our  workhouse  management  have  their  immediate  origiii 
in  the  crowding  together,  in  houses  ill-adapted  for  their  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  without  adequate  supervision,  of  an  infirm  and  feeble  popa- 
lation  ;  the  abuses  are  of  the  same  nature  and  spring  from  the  aaine 
cause  as  those  which  everywhere  exist  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the 
out-door  poor  ;  remotely,  I  think  they  have  their  origin  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  those  are  guided  who  are  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  i-elief,  from  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  these  principles  without 
recognizing  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  exceptional  cases.  I 
am  satisfied  that  none  of  the  authorities  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  have  ever  sufficiently  realized  or  appreciated 
the  amount  of  disease  and  infirmity  they  were  gathering  together,  or 
the  need  there  is  for  better  provision  for  its  care  and  treatment  than 
that  required  for  the  relief  of  ordiuary  pauperism.  The  standard  on 
which  the  general  relief  of  the  poor  is  administereil  has  been  too 
exclusively  kept  in  view,  to  the  neglect  of  those  humane  considera- 
tions which  are  e8:«ential  for  the  proper  care  and  comfort  of  the 
sick. 

Workhouses,  originally  defective  and  ill-adapted  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick,  have  continued  to  be  used,  and  even  enlarged,  on  the 
same  principle,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  rapidly 
filled  with  a  population,  not  of  the  idle  or  worthless,  but  of  the  sick 
and  infirm,  who  require  and  have  a  right  to  receive,  not  hard  disci- 
pline, but  extensive  and  liberal  medical  treatment.  The  truth  is, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  the  cai*e  of  the  sick  has  not 
hitherto,  as  a  rule,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  workhouse  manage- 
ment, though  more  than  half  the  inmates  require  medical  attention. 
As  a  consequence,  the  relation  in  which  the  medical  officer  stands  to 
the  governing  body  is  a  false  one;  heavy  and  responsible  duties  are 
imposed  upon  him  under  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,  he  has 
not,  as  he  ought  to  have,  merely  to  treat  the  sick  with  all  needful 
appliances  provided  to  his  hands,  but  he  has  to  stand  between  them 
and  that  system  of  repression  framed  for  another  class,  and  to  provide 
from  the  fertility  of  his  own  resources  everything  that  ought  to  be 
there  without  his  interference.  The  treatment  of  dit^ease  is  no  easy 
or  encouraging  task  with  all  the  aid  that  wealth  and  kindness  can 
provide;  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  when  all  these  are 
wanting,  and  where,  in  too  many  instances,  the  duty  has  to  be  done 
in  spite  of  oppo:<ition  and  obstruction.  Briefly,  the  shortcomings  in 
workhouse  management  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following 
heads — at  least,  so  far  as  the  medical  department  is  concerned : — 
overcrowding;  absence  of  proper  classification;  absence  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  nursing,  medical  appliances  and  comforts;  defective  dietary 
and  cooking  arrangements,  and  all  those  minor  evils  following  in 
their  train.  The  cases  recently  reported  in  the  public  prints  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  nature  of  the  evils  which  spring  from  theso 
defects  ;  and  there  is  to  add  to  all  these  the  evils  arising  from  the 
impolitic  system  on  which  the    purely  medical  relief  is  supplied* 
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Starved  at  every  point — how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  eflicient  ?  Were 
it  not  a  painful  reality,  exercising  a  most  injurious  influence  on 
the  interests  of  the  poor  and  of  that  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  the  whole  system  might  be  regarded  as  a  farce, 
devised  for  the  semblance  of  things,  and  never  seriously  intended 
to  meet  the  stern  realities  of  disease  and  death,  with  which  it  has 
daily  to  do  battle  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

The  secondary  consideration  paid  to  the  medical  wants  of  the 
poor  by  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  various  circum- 
stances in  their  condition  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  are,  when 
viewed  collectively  and  in  relation  to  the  principles  on  which  relief  is 
administered,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  extension  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  evils  complained  of ;  neglect  of  duty  and  incapa« 
city  of  officers  supply  the  rest,  and  even  these  might  with  justice  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  I  think  they  cannot  with  truth  be 
altogether  charged  to  the  shortcomings  or  wilful  neglect  of  boards  of 
guardians,  numerous  and  serious  as  in  many  instances  these  are  known 
to  1>c.  With  more  justice  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of 
A  system  which,  admirable  in  itself,  and  singularly  well  adapted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  primary  object,  the  suppression  of  pauperism, 
whilst  denying  subsistence  to  none,  has  failed  to  prevent  (through 
i  ts  very  efficiency)  in  one  point  the  growth  of  a  serious  and  discre- 
ditable wrong. 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  charge  all  the  neglect  and  cruelty 
that  has  been  disclosed  to  the  omissions  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
yet,  in  assessing  the  responsibility,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  the  only  body  which  has  a  complete  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  entu^  arrangements  of  every 
workhouse,  as  regards  plan,  the  cubic  space  allotted  to  each 
inmate,  the  diet,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  details  of  management  have  to 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  them;  every  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  under  the  constant  inspection  and  supervision  in  all 
its  departments  of  competent  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
Board  informed  on  all  matters  affi^cting  their  management ;  they 
alouo  are  entrusted  with  the  power  to  make  regulations,  and  to 
give  them  the  force  of  law.  Remembering  all  this,  and  how  ample  the 
powers  of  the  Poor  Law  Boai'd  are,  and  how  they  have,  in  spite  of 
appeal,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  in  spite  of  the  almost  wearisome 
iteration  with  which,  in  their  widest  sense,  the  medical  wants  of  the 
poor  have  been  brought  under  their  notice,  refused  to  concede  the 
smallest  modicum  of  relief,  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  department, 
and  in  this  alone,  that  the  deplorable  break  down  in  the  system  has 
occurred;  justice  precludes  my  saying  that  I  think  they  liave  handled 
this  great  question  in  a  way  becoming  statesmen,  armed  witli  the 
authority  of  the  government.  If  these  appeals  have  been  sometimes 
injudicious,  sometimes  unwise,  in  the  nature  of  the  change  asked  for, 
they  have  never  been  dictated  by  selfishness,  and  have  never  been 
unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  position  of  the  workhonse  medicij 
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officer  and  his  relation  to  boards  of  gnardians  and  the  poor. 
Nominally,  he  is  armed  with  considerable  authority,  practically  he  is 
powerless,  his  position  being  in  many  respects  subordinate  to  that  of 
inferior  officers  :  he  is  authorised  to  point  out  defects  in  the  coDBtmo- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  sick  wards ;  in  the  nursing  and  care  of 
the  invalids  under  his  charge,  and  to  direct  the  diet  he  thinks 
suitable  for  them ;  all  this  he  may  do,  but  he  is  in  no  position  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  the  smallest  item,  if  so  be  that  the  guardians 
and  the  officials  do  not  think  fit  to  adopt  his  views.  The  medical 
officer  has  no  control  over  the  construction  of  the  building,  or  the 
position  of  the  wards  intended  for  the  sick:  as  to  the  nursing,  all  he 
can  do  is  to  point  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  defective,  and  so  far 
shifl  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders.  If  the  guardians 
believe  that  pauper  nui*ses  are  sufficient,  he  has  no  power  to  alter 
their  arrangement ;  he  cannot  change  the  bedding  or  furniture  of 
the  wards,  or  in  any  way  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  cheerfulness^ 
unless  his  views  are  approved  by  the  board,  whose  servant  he  is ; 
he  has  no  power  to  secure  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  his  patients;  he  cannot^  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  look 
af^er  the  common  decencies  of  the  place ;  he  cannot  see  that  medicines 
are  duly  administered,  or  his  other  instructions  properly  carried  out. 
If  the  board  of  guardians,  under  whom  he  acts,  have  a  kindly  feeling 
and  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  entertain  a  respect  for  his  opinion, 
the  comfort  of  the  sick  is  materially  enhanced,  and  the  establishment 
may  be  in  a  creditable  condition  ;  but,  if  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
little  or  no  sympathy,  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  sun-ender  their 
opinion  to  his  judgment,  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  he  is  likely  soon  to 
become  apathetic,  and  all  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things 
to  be  developed ;  so  situated,  if  he  cares  for  his  appointment,  he  soon 
discovers  that  the  wisest  and  most  comfortable  course  for  him  to  adopt, 
whilst  doing  the  best  he  can  for  his  patients  under  the  circumstances, 
is  patiently  to  endure  the  wrong  until  he  cnn  affi}rd  to  hand  it  over 
to  some  one  else.  Such  a  state  of  tliiugs  ought  not  to  bo  possible, 
and  such  a  burthen  ought  aiot  to  be  cast  on  any  officer.  It  may  be 
said  that  men  so  situated  ought  nevertheless  to  discharge  their 
duty  regardless  of  personal  consequences,  that  they  ought  never  to 
rest  satisfied  until  the  evils  are  removed  ;  this  is  true  no  doubt, 
but  the  qualities  of  mind  required  for  the  performance  of  duty 
under  the  pressure  of  such  adverse  circumstances,  are  possessed  l^ 
few,  and  those  for  the  most  part  men  who  are  not  likely  long  to 
retain  appointments  where  they  have  this  battle  to  fight.  If  we 
expect  any  duty,  however  simple,  to  be  well  and  efficiently  done, 
we  ought  to  see  that  every  obstacle  to  its  performance  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  removed,  and  that  the  question,  whether  it  is  done  or  it  is 
not  done,  shall  rest  in  the  individual  entrusted  with  it,  without  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  to  plead  for  neglect,  that,  through  some 
fault  of  ours,  it  was  impossible.  To  all  these  difficulties  we  must 
add  the  fact,  that  the  men  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor  ai'e,  as  a  body,  miserably  underpaid,  even  for  the  work 
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thej  have  to  do,  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  to  provide 
and  dispense  dl  medicines  required,  for  a  pittance  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  falls  short  of  the  mere  cost  of  drugs  in  our  public 
dispensaries. 

Could  any  system  be  worse  than  one  which  requires  an  officer 
out  of  a  fixed  stipend  to  provide  goods  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
which  even  he  himself  can  form  no  opinion,  the  consumption  of 
which  depends  on  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  the 
common  sense  of  which  is,  that,  as  his  work  increases  his  remuneration 
must  diminish,  and  that  if  he  does  his  duty  to  the  poor  faithfully,  and 
thereby  gains  their  confidence,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  such 
folly  as  skill  and  kindness,  by  having  his  income  reduced  accord- 
ingly. If  the  drugs  were  supplied  like  other  articles,  in  fixed  quau- 
titles,  or  at  a  definite  rate,  the  contract  would  have  some  semblance 
of  reason  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  a  direct  incentive  to  neglect  of  duty;  and  yet 
for  this  glaring  injustice  a  parliamentary  committee  can  suggest  no 
other  remedy  than  that  boards  of  guardians  should  supply  cod  liver 
oil  and  quinine,  forgetful  that  some  other  medicine  is  usually  given 
with  the  oil,  and  that  quinine  requires  something  to  dissolve  it,  and 
usually  some  cordial  to  render  it  grateful  to  the  sick  man's  stomach. 
When  remedies  such  as  these  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  from 
parliament  and  the  authorities,  need  we  wonder  that  the  medical  stafi* 
are  discontented ;  that  the  work  is  sometimes  imperfectly  performed, 
and  that  feeling  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  medical  wants  of  the  poor 
useless,  they  fall  in  with  the  system ;  the  theory  that  the  pauper 
shall  in  no  sense  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
self-supporting  poor,  thus  becomes  a  fact  even  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick. 

In  enumerating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  more  prominent  defects  iu 
workhouse  management,  I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  those  which  belong 
to  the  medical  department,  first,  because  they  are  those  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar,  and  secondly,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  here  where 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  serious  defects  exist.  Of  course,  in  speaking 
of  the  medical  department,  I  include  all  those  collateral  circumstances 
by  which  the  condition  of  the  sick  is  affected — ^including  nursing, 
cubic  and  fioor  space,  diet,  classification,  &c. 

For  the  most  part  each  workhouse  receives  all  classes  of  the  poor 
requiring  relief ;  young  children ;  boys  and  girls  to  be  educated ;  adults 
whom  poverty  and  the  burthen  of  families  compel  to  seek  relief, 
some  of  whom  are  idle  and  worthless  ;  aged  and  infirm  men  and 
women  ;  lunatics ;  the  sick  and  diseased ;  and  lastly,  vagrants,  the  pests 
of  society,  and  the  bane  of  workhouses.  All  these  varied  classes  and 
conditions  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  officer,  the  master,  who 
is  the  head  of  this  varied  household,  is  for  the  most  part  unenlightened 
either  by  study  or  experience,  as  to  what  is  needful  to  meet  and 
accommodate  such  varied  wants  and  difficulties  as  are  likely  to  arise. 
He  has  to  govern  children  who,  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  in  the 
bouse ;  aged  and  decrepit  persons  who  need  comfort  and  kindness  to 
fiootbe  their  later  years  \  lunaticBy  chiefly  imbecilei  reqairiog  watchful 
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supervision  to  keep  them  alive  to  the  common  decencies  of  life ;  siek  and 
iufirm,  many  of  whom  despite  their  sickness  and  infirmity  are  worth-. 
less,  troublesome,  and  ungrateful,  but  who,  nevertheless  ought  to 
receive  kindness  and  judicious  treatment;  disease  in  every  stage,  a 
varied  aiTay  of  cases,  all  of  which  need,  for  the  attainment  of  even 
the  most  moderate  amount  of  comfort,  an  acquaintance  with  their 
individual  peculiarities ;  and,  lastly,  a  nightly  host  of  vagrants,  the 
most  depraved  and  worthless  of  mankind,  amongst  whom  every  sense 
of  decency  has  long  since  been  abolished.  All  this  he  has  to  do  with 
the  most  woeful  want  of  intelligent  assistance.  How  is  it  possible  to 
find  men  possessed  of  qualities  sufiiciently  various  to  enable  them  to 
govern  well  so  comjdex  a  household  ?  With  the  best  intentions  and 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  failure  is  inevitable. 

The  fact  is  that  workhouses  have  been,  and  are  still,  little  better 
than  receptacles  for  the  poor,  without  reference  to  their  medical  wants; 
hospitals  in  which  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  lunatic  are  congre- 
gated together,  without  any  special  hospital  arrangement,  and  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  class. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  department  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  chief  defects  in 
workhouse  management,  and  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them.  I  trust 
that  in  no  sense  I  have  exaggerated  them.  Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  places  all  these  evils  arc  modiiied,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poor  rendered  happy  and  comfortable,  by  the  zeal  and  assidui^ 
of  ofricers,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  guardians  to  do  all  they  can  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  My  aim  has 
been  to  shew  that  there  are  inherent  defects  in  the  system,  and  that 
the  numerous  instances  of  mismanagement  and  want  of  care  with 
which  we  have  lately  been  made  acquainted,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  regarded  as  the  natm'al  offspring  of  these  defects.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  various  conditions  which  I  think 
essential  to  obtain  a  better  and  more  permanently  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  The  problem  being  how  to  secure  the  needful  care  and  atten- 
tion for  those  who  require  ^t,  without  endangering  the  principles  on 
which  the  law  is  administered,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  the  poor 
to  neglect  their  duty  and  to  rely  on  the  public  charity;  for,  I  am  not 
ighorant  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse 
were  materially  increased,  it  is  probable  there  would  be  a  more 
indiscriminate  resort  to  out-door  relief  than  at  present,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  pauperism ;  nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  difficulty, 
nay  injustice  of  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  indoor-pauper  (who 
is  not  always  the  best  of  his  class),  and  at  the  same  time  overlook- 
ing the  equally  pressing  wants  of  the  out-door  poor.  There  are, 
however,  some  suggestions,  the  principle  of  which  is  applicable  to 
both  cases,  by  the  adoption  of  wliich  I  think  the  chief  defects  in  work- 
houses might  be  materially,  if  not  altogether,  removed ;  to  these  I 
now  briefly  refer.  AVhilst  considering  what  may  be  the  best  means 
of  getting  rid  of  an  acknowledged  evil  in  any  system,  it  behoves  us 
carefully  to  distinguish  those  faults  which  may  be  called  local,  and 
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which  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  negligence  or  indifference  of  the 
lociil  management,  from  those  which  are  inherent  in  the  system 
itself,  or  maj  reasonably  be  considered  as  an  outgrowth  from  it. 
For  the  evils  arising  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  punishment  of  the 
offender  is  the  remedy  ;  for  the  other,  a  reform  of  the  system.  In  no 
inquiry  could  this  caution  be  more  necessary  than  that  in  which  we 
are  at  present  engaged,  many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  that  have 
recently  been  4)rough(  under  public  notice  being  attributable  to  gross 
individual  neglect,  and  not  to  the  system,  however  much  it  may 
afford  facilities  for  the  development  of  such  evils;  bearing  this  in 
mind,  I  shall,  in  briefly  offering  some  suggestions  for  the  reform  of 
our  workhouse  management,  confine  myself,  as  I  have  done  in  speak- 
ing of  the  defects  themselves,  to  general  principles,  and  in  no  sense 
refer  to  any  particular  establishment,  or  instance  of  mismanagement, 
premising  that  any  method,  however  comprehensive  it  may  be,  will 
need  judicious  adaptation  to  local  necessities. 

The  first  and  most  essential  element  in  every  scheme  of  reform  is, 
that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  have  entrusted  to  their  care  a  mass  of  disease  and  suffering 
that  requires  for  its  management  skilled  supervision  as  well  as  satis- 
factory treatment ;  that  for  the  principles  on  which  this  relief  is 
administered,  and  the  system  to  be  adopted,  they  are  primarily 
responsible ;  they  have  the  power  to  remove  all  serious  abuses,  or,  if 
they  have  not,  no  one  for  a  moment  doubts  but  that  Parliament 
would  readily  increase  their  authority  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This 
fact  once  fully  realised  and  acted  upon,  all  other  reforms  are  easy. 
The  whole  of  the  evils  have  arisen  from  their  not  perceiving  the  extent 
and  natui-e  of  the  charge  committed  to  their  keeping.  A  little 
refiection  must  satisfy  those  conversant  with  the  subject  that  the 
central  authority  has  not,  even  to  this  moment,  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion in  any  way  commensurate  with  its  magnitude.  No  remonstrance 
to  individual  boards  of  guardians;  no  censure  of  officers,  however 
reprehensible ;  no  notification  to  paupers  liow  and  where  they  may 
make  complaints,  will  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  remove  the  evil. 
Indifferent  officers  and  a  generally  defective  management,  where 
there  is  a  central  controlling  authority,  are  fair  indications  of  a  system 
that  does  not  work  well,  of  an  organization  that  is  in  some  points 
imperfect.  Any  reform  to  be  useful  must  be  general,  and  must  lie 
rather  in  the  direction  of  new  principles,  or  methods  of  government^ 
than  in  the  attempt  to  remove  mere  local  abuses. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  cause 
of  these  abuses,  will  have  perceived  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  association  under  one  roof,  and  under  one  and 
the  same  management,  of  groups  of  persons  in  various  conditions, 
each  of  which  requires  a  separate  system,  or  at  least  important 
modifications  for  its  proper  supervision — children^  infirm,  sick,  and 
lunatic ;  all  require  some  special  aptitude  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  their  care,  suitable  to  each  class ;  a  uniform  qrstem  can  never 
be  a  success. 
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If  this  be  80,  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  dissonftting  them,  ftt  all 
events  so  far  as  the  sick  and  the  lunatic  are  concerned,  fkok  the  otlier 
departments  of  the  workhouse.  Were  this  the  case,  the  guardians  or 
other  managing  body  would  be  likely  to  consider  the  wants  cf  esdi 
class,  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  distinct  and  needed  dif- 
ferent management.  So  long  as  the  sick,  the  lunatic,  and  the  decrepit 
are  housed  in  association  with  the  ordinary  inmates,  and  subjected  lo 
the  same  management,  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  satisfactory  reform. 
For  a  time  the  houses  may  be  brushed  up,  a  little  better  nursing  may 
be  secured,  and  a  few  comforts  scattered  through  the  building ;  bOt 
they  will  inevitably,  so  soon  as  the  crisis  is  over,  lapse  again  into 
their  former  condition. 

The  first  and  most  important  reform  I  would  suggest  is,  that^ 
where  practicable,  separate  infirmaries  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  lunatic  should  be  established.  In  places  not  large  enough 
to  maintain  a  separate  establishment,  there  should  be  a  eompleta 
separation  of  these  classes  from  the  ordinary  inmates,  and  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  separate  officer.  The  difficolty 
of  carrying  out  two  opposite  systems  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  would  thus  be  got  lid  of  at  once ;  by  this  arrangement 
proper  attention  might  be  secured  for  the  sick  without  disturbing 
that  wholesome  discipline  which  is  necessary  for  the  general  class  of 
inmates.  Another  advantage  would  arise  from  the  establishment  oC 
separate  infirmaries,  a  much  larger  number  of  the  si^  poor  migirt  he 
treated  in  them  than  there  is  at  present,  with  advantage  to  the  patients 
and  economy  to  the  ratepayer.  In  every  workhouse,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  sick,  the  lunatic,  and  those  infirm  persons  who  may  be  con- 
sidered sick,  or  who  cannot  obey  the  rules  of  the  house  as  to  time  of 
rising,  &c.,  and  who  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two 
ill  each  week,  ought  to  be  retained  in  separate  wards,  not  as  has  been 
suggested,  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  medical  officer,  bat  for 
their  own  well-being.  They  cannot,  and  do  not,  receive  anything  lilu 
proper  attention  if  they  are  scattered  over  the  house.  Forgotten  and 
neglected  they  degenerate,  become  bed-ridden  and  dirty.  In  the 
wards  of  an  infirmary  they  are  sustained  and  comforted,  and,  if 
properly  classed,  have  the  advantage  of  association  with  aged  persons 
like  themselves.  For  the  same  reason  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  who 
in  any  sense  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  separate  wards,  where  their  treatment  may  be  managed  in  aooord- 
anco  with  acknowledged  principles.  They  are  all  prone  to  dirty  and 
vicious  habits,  and  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  sane  who 
may  be  associated  with  them.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  think  it  nght  to  retain  them  amongst  the  ordinary 
inmates  of  the  house.  I  have  never  seen  them  so  retained  without 
giving  rise  to  grave  abuses. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  infirmary,  due  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  proper  classification  and  the  separation  of  contagious  and 
offensive  diseases  from  the  general  body  of  the  sick  ;  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  securing  personal  cleanliness,  by  a  liberal  wap^j 
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of  hot  and  cold  water  baths,  &c. ;  the  closet  accommodation  should  be 
near,  without  being  offensive.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  drainage  should  be  good,  and  the  supply  of  water  for 
flushing  abundant.  In  the  construction  of  the  wards,  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  sufficient  cubic  and  floor  space,  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  wards  may  be  pui'e,  and 
the  beds  sufficiently  apart  for  each  patient  to  receive  the  necessary 
attention,  and  to  bear  his  sufferings  without  being  an  annoyance  or 
discomfort  to  his  neighbour.  The  cubic  and  floor  space  should  be 
sufficient ;  what  that  may  be  must  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  be  treated ;  the  larger  the  infirmary, 
as  a  rule,  the  more  space  will  be  required.  No  institution  can,  I 
think,  be  satisfactory  that  does  not  allow  a  thousand  feet  of  the  former 
to  eighty  of  the  latter,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  variations  which 
good  management  will  always  know  how  to  adopt.  Due  provision 
should  be  made  for  warmth  and  ventilation,  good  fires  and  open 
windows  accomplishing  this  far  better  than  any  system  hitherto  de- 
vised. The  wards  should  be  large,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
iacility  for  rapid  and  easy  inspection  ;  all  dark  corners  and  obscure 
recesses  should  be  rooted  out  ;  everything  should  be  exposed  to,  and 
have  the  full  light  of  day  upon  it.  Whatever  architectural  arrange- 
ment affords  this,  together  with  the  means  of  rapid  supervision,  and 
facilities  of  access  to  each  department,  assists  the  management,  helps 
to  preserve  order,  and  reduces  the  expenditure. 

The  nursing  arrangements  both  by  day  and  night  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  to  each  patient  all  needful  attention.  For  this  purpose  a  pro- 
portion far  below  that  of  our  general  hospitals,  would,  I  think,  suffice, 
seeing  that  the  proportion  of  cases  I'equiring  constant  attention  is  far 
less  in  workhouses  than  in  general  infirmaries  *,  there  is  less  acute 
disease,  and  but  few  surgical  cases  of  importance,  and  therefore  less 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  nurse.  A  few  good  and  efficient 
persons,  knowing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  might 
utilize  the  services  of  pauper  inmates  to  an  extent  which  would  render 
the  nursing  efficient,  without  at  the  same  time  being  expensive.  In 
all  cases  the  paid  nurses  should  be  held  i*esponsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  wards,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  due  performance  of  their 
duty  by  their  pauper  assistants. 

Whilst  all  needful  appliances  for  the  treatment  and  comfort  of  the 
sick  should  be  supplied,  the  furniture  of  the  wards  should  be  of  the 
plainest  description,  all  mere  luxuries,  whether  of  bedding,  furniture, 
or  food,  should  be  excluded.  The  infirmary  wards  of  a  workhouse, 
whilst  possessing  eveiything  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their  inmates ; 
should  not,  I  think  approach  the  standard  of  our  general  infirmaries, 
there  should  be  no  superfluities,  nothing  in  fact  by  which  the  sick, 
whom  friends  are  able  to  maintain,  should  be  tempted  to  seek 
admission.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  class  above  the  rank  of 
paupers,  is  the  proper  sphere  of  our  benevolent  institutions;  they 
may  assist  to  tide  over  a  season  of  trial,  without  pauperising  the 
recipient. 
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Such  are  the  general  arrangements  by  means  of  which  most  of  the 
difficulties  hitherto  expenenced  might  be  overcome.  As  regards  the 
reguhitions  more  immediately  affecting  the  patient,  none  I  think  presses 
more  heavily  than  the  system  of  fixed  diets  and  its  attendant  book- 
keeping, by  which  every  possible  hindrance  is  interposed  to  the  patients 
receiving  that  mixed  and  varied  diet,  which  perhaps  next  to  personal 
sympathy  is  the  greatest  comfort  the  sick  can  enjoy.  It  is  true  the 
medical  officer  may  order  whatover  he  thinks  needful  for  his  patient, 
but  every  variation  he  orders  adds  to  the  trouble  of  the  master, 
who  is  obliged  to  collate  the  various  items,  in  order  that  he  maj 
keep  his  daily  account  of  their  consumption  accurately — if  this 
variation  is  attempted  to  any  great  extent,  the  labour  becomes 
immense,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  almost 
impossible — there  is  thus  every  temptation  to  fall  into  the  routine  of 
ordering  a  fixed  diet  for  the  week,  if  there  be  no  kindly  supervision 
to  see  who  can  take  his  food  aud  who  can  not ;  or  if  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  meet  the  case,  there  remains  no 
alternative  but  fur  the  patient  to  eat  that  given  to  him,  or  go  without. 
The  attendants  can  and  always  do  plead  that  such  as  was  ordered 
was  given,  and  they  had  no  power  to  alter  it.  A  rigid  application  of 
the  rules  as  regards  diet,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  abortive 
all  other  attempts  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  to  redooe 
the  whole  system  to  one  of  cold  apathetic  neglect,  from  which 
every  spark  of  kindness  is  removed.  No  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  or  even  their  successful  treatment 
can  be  devised,  that  does  not  afford  the  medical  officer  the 
facilities  of  doing  that  which  he  does  with  his  private  patients  when 
prescribing  a  suitable  diet  for  them,  namely,  enumerate  a  group  of 
articles  from  which  the  patient  may  select  that  which  best  meets  the 
Avhim  or  taste  of  the  time.  How  can  a  sick  man  derive  benefit  or 
comfort  from  his  food  when  he  knows  that  each  day  brings  him  the 
same  quaniity  of  beef  or  miitton,  cooked  in  the  same  way,  no  change 
or  variety  by  which  to  tempt  a  feeble  appetite.  To  accomplish  this, 
which  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  aud  most  necessary  reforms,  an 
entire  change  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  establishment  of  separate  cooking  places  for  the  infir- 
mary, where  food  might  be  prepared  at  any  hour  that  it  was  needed 
without  restriction  as  to  kind  or  quantity.  With  these  modifica- 
tions, the  treatment  of  the  sick-poor  in  workhouses  would  steadily 
improve,  a  better  tone  would  be  given  to  the  whole  establishment^ 
and  we  should  hear  far  less  of  such  disgraceful  abuses  as  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  majority  of  these  places. 

Special  provision  for  the  care  and  nursing  of  infants  and  sick 
children  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  former  may  so  far  as  possible 
have  the  watchful  care  which  a  mother  alone  can  give,  and  the  latter 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  separation  from  the  adult  invalids. 

There  should  be  separate  wards  for  the  treatment  of  itch  and  other 
offensive  diseases,  though  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  congregating 
together  in  one  ward  those  whose  diseases  spring  from  their  own 
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immorality,  especially  females ;  their  vices  increase  by  aggregation; 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  they  are  much  better  managed 
when  scattered  amougst  the  other  inmates ;  in  most  towns  the 
workhouse  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  receive  proper  attention, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

As  regards  sleeping  accommodation,  except  in  the  case  of  mothers 
with  infants,  on  no  consideration  ought  more  than  one  person  to 
occupy  the  same  bed. 

Books  and  other  means  whereby  to  occupy  their  time  should  bo 
provided  for  the  sick,  and  toys  for  children;  trifles  which  neverthe- 
less frequently  make  the  difference  between  happiness  and  the 
reverse. 

Lastly,  the  position  of  the  medical  officer  ought  to  be  improved  ; 
his  status  and  duties  more  clearly  defmed;  by  the  removal  of  the 
numerous  impediments  that  now  exist  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
professional  skill,  he  would  be  more  conscious  of  his  individual 
responsibility,  and  more  likely  to  discharge  his  duties  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  tlian  is  possible  under  the  present  hopeless  system.  His 
remuneration  should  be  that  which  is  reasonable  for  the  services 
required,  and  oug)it  not  to  include  any  charges  for  drugs  or  medical 
appliances,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  means  of  dispensing  them, 
should  be  supplied  by  the  authorities.  With  an  improved  position, 
the  confidence  of  the  guardians  in  his  judgment  would  be  increased, 
and  he  would  be  more  likely  than  he  is  at  present  to  be  consulted  by 
them  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  the  sick.  Seeing  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  appointments  are  and  must  be  held  by  men 
engaged  in  general  practice,  whose  time  is  of  value,  the  medical 
officer  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  and  drudgery  involved 
in  the  mere  clerk's  work  ho  is  now  called  upon  to  perform ;  as 
much  time  is  spent  in  keeping  a  book  that  is  utterly  valueless  for  any 
purpose  whatever  as  is  needed  for  the  examination  and  attention 
required  by  the  sick.  Relieved  from  this  drudgery,  another  advan- 
tage would  follow  as  a  necessity,  namely,  prescription  and  diet-cards 
in  the  sick  wards,  affording  an  opportunity  to  those  whose  duty 
required  them  to  know  something  of  these  things,  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  diet  and  remedies  prescribed — a  super- 
vision which  would  still  further  tend  to  increase  the  attention  paid 
to  the  patients. 

Such,  I  think,  are  the  broad  principles  on  which  our  workhouse 
management  ought  to  be  based,  so  far,  at  least,  as  those  are  con- 
cerned who  in  any  way  require  medical  supervision,  the  only  class 
for  whose  care  any  serious  reform  is  needed.  Separated  from  the 
Avorkhouse  both  in  structure  and  management,  these  infirmaries  may 
and  will  become  suitable  places  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  where  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  d)'ing  may  receive  that  kind  and  sympa- 
thising attention  which  every  christian  mind  AMuld  desire  them  to 
have.  Associate  thera  with  the  general  workhouse  management,  and 
they  must  in  the  main  remain,  as  they  are,  the  most  unsatisfactory 
establishments  in  the  kingdom. 
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It  is  not  from  fault  of  ofllicerd,  or  want  of  good  intention  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities,  who  are,  I  believe,  in  the  n&ain  as  anxioas 
to  do  what  is  right  as  any  other  members  of  the  eommnniljy  that  I 
wish  to  see  these  institutions  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordinaiy 
workhouse ;  but  that  thousands  of  persons  who  are  totaHy  unfit  and 
unable  to  bear  such  discipline  may  be  relieved  from  the  incnbos  of  a 
system  that  was  never  dengned  for  them.  Nor  wonld  J  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  these  establishments  should  be  removed  from  the  control 
of  boards  of  guardians,  or  that  admission  into  them  should  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way  than  that  adopted  to  gain  admission  into  the 
workhouse.  The  method  by  which  relief  is  now  obtained  iS|  on  the 
whole,  wise  and  just,  and  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  depart  from 
it  as  regards  the  sick.  The  workhouse  should  be  the  workhouse 
still,  only  the  hospital  in  connection  with  it  should  be  managed  on  a 
different  system.  For  admission  into  it,  two  conditions  should 
always  be  required,  namely,  such  poverty  as  would  entitle  the  safierer 
to  admission  into  the  workhouse,  and  such  sickness  or  inflmdty  as 
would  necessitate  medical  treatment  and  a  relaxation  of  the  rnles. 
Managed  on  these  principles,  I  venture  to  think  our  workhouse  in- 
firmaries might  soon  become  a  comfort  to  the  sick  poor  and  a  credit 
to  the  nation.* 


Olservations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Casual  or  Vagrant  Poor 
of  the  Metropolis.  By  R.  ifi.  Warwick,  Vice-chairman 
of  the  City  of  London  Union. 

The  treatment  or  management  of  this  clas^i  of  the  poor  of  Liondon 
has  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  much  thought  and  anxiety  to 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  intrusted, 
as  well  as  of  much  annoyance  to  the  rate-payers  and  to  the  public 
The  main  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  a  pecuniary  one,  arising  fh>m 
the  fact  that  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Act^  1864, 
the  whole  of  the  expense  for  their  relief  fell  upon  that  parish  or 
union  in  which  the  poor  person  was  found  in  a  state  of  destitution  ; 
consequently,  every  parish  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  using  every 
endeavour  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  next  or  any 
other  place  beside  their  own.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  a 
very  serious  preventive  to  the  permanent  adoption  for  any  measure 
for^  the  eflfectual  relief  of  the  really  casual  poor,  or  for  diminishing 


*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Hardy's  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  BiU  bts 
become  law.  Its  appUcatiou  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis  will  afford  a  practlctl 
illastration  of  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  this  paper. 
Should  it,  as  the  author  confidently  expects  it  will  do,  greatly  improve  the  con- 
ditiun  of  the  poor,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  its  provisioDS  will  ere  long  be 
extended  to  the  country,  where,  if  the  abuses  are  not  so  great,  they  neverthelesrt 
exist,  and  are  of  the  same  character  as  thoi^e  to  be  found  in  the  metropoUtao 
workhouses. 
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the  depredations  of  the  professed  vagrant.  Each  parish  thought 
itself  justified  in  resorting  to  any  means  to  get  rid  of  the  charge 
without  bestowing  a  thought  or  having  a  care  as  to  the  sufferings 
thej  cast  upon  the  poor,  or  the  evils  they  inflicted  upon  society. 
Thus  were  the  miserable  objects  of  wretchedness  driven  from  parish 
to  parish,  until  as  a  last  resort,  they  grouped  themselves  together  at 
the  doors  of  our  metropolitan  workhouses — a  disgrace  to  our  country 
and  scandal  to  our  poor  laws,  which  profess  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  all  classes  of  destitution. 

Happily  the  law  has  removed  this  cause  of  the  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  now  provided  that  for  the  future  the  whole  of  the  cost  for  the  relief 
and  management  of  this  class  of  poor  persons  shall  be  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  district  by  an  equalized  charge  levied 
at  such  a  rate  in  the  pound  as  will  raise  a  sufficient  sum. 

The  only  question  is  how  this  just  and  equitable  mode  of  charge* 
ability  can  be  thoroughly  carried  into  effect  so  as  to  be  the  means  of 
relieving  the  actually  destitute  and  at  the  same  time  suppress  that 
system  of  vagrancy  which  has  of  lato  years  been  so  prevalent. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken,  is  that  the  manage-* 
ment  of  this  class  of  poor  persons  shall  in  its  earliest  stages  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  parish  offioei*8  and  plaeed  under  the 
control  of  the  police.  They  are  not  fit  objects  for  parochial  control ; 
their  predatory  habits  prevent  a  parish  officer  from  obtaining  that 
correct  knowledge  of  their  persons  and  characters  which  would 
enable  him  to  deal  effectually  with  them ;  while,  on  the  oontrary, 
the  police  by  acting  in  unison  throughout  the  whole  district  would 
obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  them  in  all  their  transactions  as  would 
assist  them  in  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  making  ^  provision  it  has  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
wandering  poor. 

Secondly. — A  sufficient  number  of  places  of  refuge  or  asylums 
must  be  provided  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  as  to  be  easy 
of  access,  to  which  the  police  shall  convey  all  destitute  persons  found 
begging  or  wandering  about  the  streets  without  a  home,  and  a  suffi- 
cient staff  of  officers  be  appointed  to  each  of  these  asylums,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  place  and  under  proper  super- 
vision provide  the  food  and  other  requisites.  They  should  cause  all 
persons  when  first  admitted  to  be  bathed,  their  clothes  changed,  and 
food  given  them.  Each  case  must  be  as  far  as  practicable  inquired 
into  and  the  particulars  entered  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
for  the  purpose  of  identification.  In  all  cases  of  illness  the  poor 
persons  should  be  taken  to  the  workhouse  of  the  parish  or  union 
in  which  they  shall  have  been  found  destitute  (the  officers  of  which 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  them)  and  where  thoy  shall  be  treated 
as  usual  cases  of  pauperism. 

All  children  under  14  years  of  age  should  bo  sent  to  the  school  of 
the  district  and  be  kept  there  until  of  a  proper  age  for  service  or 
apprenticeship,  when  they  should  be  so  provided  for. 

As  to  females,  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number^  for  I  find 
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that  in  one  month,  while  the  City  Union  relieved  950  males,  they 
had  only  820  female  applicants,  and  this  is  the  proportion  all  the  jeer 
round  ;  of  these  a  larger  numher  are  doubtless  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune, who  may  by  a  very  small  portion  of  kindness  and  care  he 
rescued  from  their  present  state  of  wretchedness  and  made  useful 
members  of  society.  A  certain  number  of  these  might  be  retained 
for  short  periods  to  do  the  work  of  the  asylum,  and  in  the  mean- 
time opportunities  would  occur  by  which  they  might  be  placed  in 
situations  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

The  able-bodied  males  are  a  different  class  ;  a  very  large  majority 
of  them  are  strong,  healthy  young  men,  well  able  to  earn  their  living, 
but  who  prefer  a  life  of  vagi'ancy  to  one  of  industiy  and  usefulness ; 
with  these  I  have  no  sympathy,  but  under  the  new  law  I  would  not 
discard  them  without  a  fair  trial  ;  as  to  their  future  conduct,  let 
them  have  fitting  clothing  provided  for  them,  and  allow  them  to  leave 
the  asylum  daily  for  a  given  period,  say  a  week.  In  order  to  try  to 
get  into  work  ;  if  they  fail  or  refuse,  and  prove  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  idle  vagrant  class,  take  them  before  a  magistrate,  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  send  them  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war,  where  they  shall  be  detained  and  treated  as  common  saUorSy 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  that  service. 

Should  this  system  be  carried  into  effect,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  a  few  months  this  class  of  paupers  would  disappear  ;  the 
truly  distressed  and  afflicted  would  be  provided  for  ;  the  idle  and 
vicious  would  be  placed  where  they  must  work,  or  receive  that 
punishment  they  deserve. 

With  our  present  system  of  poor  laws,  if  carried  out,  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  any  person,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  found 
begging  in  our  streets  ;  the  law  provides  for  their  relief,  and  if  that 
law  is  put  into  the  hands  of  proper  officers,  namely,  the  police,  the 
relief  will  be  given. 

It  may  bo  asked,  'vvhy  ignore  the  parish  officers  and  guardians  ? 
My  answer  is,  they  have  not  the  power  or  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand for  doing  this,  nor  have  they,  I  fear,  in  most  cases  the  inclina- 
tion. The  police  are  the  fitting  parties  for  the  work  ;  they  form  one 
united  body  under  one  head  and  government  throughout  the  whole 
district,  which  will  insure  uniformity  of  action  in  all  its  parts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  vagrants  in  all  their  poverty  and  crime  do 
not  offend  against  the  Poor  Laws ;  begging  or  stealing  is  not  any 
offence  against  those  laws  ;  therefore  the  relieving  ofiicer  does  not 
interfere.  But  it  is  an  ofiencc  against  the  police  law,  and  therefore 
employ  that  force  to  suppress  it  at  present,  and  prevent  it  for  the 
future. 

I  know  that  this  plan  (or  indeed  any  other)  will  be  objected  to  by 
many  on  the  ground  of  expense;  but  let  such  objectors  reflect  what 
this  class  of  poor  cost  us  directly  aud  indirectly  at  the  present 
time;  and  further,  let  them  remember  that  the  disease  is  desperate 
and  the  remedy,  I  venture  to  think,  efiectual,  and  as  such,  cheap  nt 
any  cost.     It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  cost  is  not  one  of 
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continuance;  for  if  the  proposed  plan  succeed,  the  chief  expense 
will  end  in  a  very  short  period ;  and  that,  whether  it  he  small,  or 
whether  it  he  large,  it  will  he  paid  hj  the  whole  metropolis,  each 
district  being  charged  in  accordance  with  the  rateable  value  of  its 
property;  and  when  it  is  known  that  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  per  annum  will  produce  upwards  of  £50,000  I  think  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  expense  will  not  be  a  very  serious  burden. 

The  machinery  for  levying  the  rate  and  collecting  the  money  is 
already  in  existence  ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  do 
the  work.  That  being  the  case  it  will  only  require  an  enlargement 
of  their  powers  to  enable  them  to  appoint  the  proper  officers,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  will  be  an  independent  auditor,  em* 
powered  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  upon  wRose  certificate  the 
various  parishes  and  unions  should  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
general  fund  all  monies  expended  by  them  in  carrying  this  law  into 
effect. 

I  submit  these  observations  to  the  Society  in  support  of  a  system 
which  my  experience  of  25  years  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  leads  me  to  believe  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  ratepayers,  and 
above  all  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 


TAXATION. 

What  Improvements  might  be  introduced  into  our  existing 
system  of  Taxation  ?  By  0.  E.  Macquekn,  Secretary  to 
the  Financial  Reform  Association^  Liverpool,  on  behalf  of  the 
Connelly  and  with  its  approval. 

The  question  *'  what  improvements  might  be  introduced  into  our 
existing  system  of  taxation,'*  suggests  a  fourfold  inquiry  ;  first, 
whether  that  system  is  sound  or  unsound  ;  secondly,  whether  any 
improvements  in  it  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  ;  thirdly,  if 
so,  whether  the  results  of  those  improvements  have  been  such  as  to 
encourage  further  progress  ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  means  by  which 
these  improvements  were  effected  are  still  available. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  a  just,  honest,  and  therefore  politic  mode 
of  raising  the  public  revenue  may  be  thus  defined  : — 

1st.  That  taxation  is  a  debt  due  to  the  State  from  every  subject 
in  proportion  to  his  means  and  lo  the  advantages  he  enjoys  from  State 
protection. 

2nd.  That  this  debt  should  be  so  levied  as  to  take  from  the  sub- 
ject as  little  as  possible  beyond  what  finds  its  way  into  the  public 
exchequer. 

3rd.  That  taxation  should  not  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the 
operations  or  processes  of  capital,  commerce,  manufactures,  industry, 
or  skill. 
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4th.  That  tazatioii  should  be  so  devised  as  not  to  be  provocative 
to  offences  fiir  more  injurious  to  the  community  than  the  mere  non- 
payment  of  a  debt ;  or  productive  of  pauperism,  vioOy  immorality, 
and  crime. 

These  conditions  are  compatible  with,  and  can  be  secured  only  by, 
direct  assessment,  to  which  we  resort  for  municipal,  parochial,  and 
county  purposes.  Our  present  system  of  imperial  taxation  violates 
them  all;  and  it  is  as  prejudicial  to  our  foreign  commerce  as  an  octroi 
system  of  levying  local  funds  would  be  to  our  internal  traffic 

Under  the  existing  system,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  is  raised  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  means  of  the 
subject,  or  to  the  service  rendered  him  by  the  State.  The  beggar  in 
the  streets,  the  pauper  iu  the  workhouse,  is  not  exempted  from  its 
operation.  The  State  looks  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  sab* 
jecty  not  to  his  means,  extracting  the  great  bulk  of  what  it  requires 
from  taxes  on  articles  of  general  consumption, — taxes  which  press  fmr 
more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich,  absorbing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  earn  logs  of  the  former,  whilst  the  payment  of  the 
latter,  through  the  stomach,  is  comparatively  infinitesimal. 

This  system  is  entirely  opposed  to  ancient  constitutional  practice. 
From  the  time*  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  the  lauds  of  this  kingdom,  excepting  those  reserved  by 
the  Crown,  were  held  on  conditions  of  military  service  and  pecuniary 
payments,  strictly  in  the  nature  of  rent.  Whatever  beyond  this  was 
required  in  State  emergencies,  was  raised  by  direct  levies  from  the 
nobility,  the  clerg}%  and  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their  means ; 
anything  in  the  nature  of  indirect  taxation  being  comparatively 
unimportant. 

The  Convention  Parliament  of  1660  abrogated  this  state  of  things, 
and  introduced  a  new  system.  In  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  that  Parliament,  by  a  bare  majority  of  two, 
in  a  House  of  300  members,  converted  landholders,  who  were  literally 
tenants  of  the  State,  into  landowners,  by  freeing  them  from  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  possessed  their  estates,  and  giving  to  the  Crown, 
in  lieu  of  their  own  rents,  excise  duties,  to  be  paid  l)y  the  people 
generally,  but  not  by  those  who  brewed  or  manufactured  for  them- 
selves. 

This  "  recompense  and  satisfaction,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  Act, 
proving  inadequate,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1692  to  remedy  the 
fraud  on  king  and  people,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  4;.  in  the  pound  on  the 
full  annual  value  of  land  and  real  property,  annually  assessed  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  tax,  however,  was  virtually 
neutralised  by  a  8u1)sequent  Act  of  the  laud-holding  parliament, 
equally  fraudulent  with  its  predecessor  of  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
providing  that  the  words  *'full  annual  value"  should  only  mean, 
thenceforth  and  for  ever,  the  value  as  it  stood  in  1692.  The  result 
of  this  legislative  juggle  is  that  the  quota  of  4^.  iu  the  pound  is 
now,  in  some  stagnant  districts  of  the  country,  really  what  it  purports 
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to  be,  whilst  in  others  it  is  only  pence,  and  in  some  less  than  a 
farthing  in  the  poand,  of  the  present  yal^e. 

Considering  these  facts,  considering  also  that,  from  the  dajs  of 
Pitt  down  to  1854,  land  and  real  property  were  exempted  from  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties  levied  during  the  whole  period  from  every 
other  species  of  property  ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the  numerous 
favours  and  exemptions  conferred  on  land  and  its  cultivators  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  must  be  obvious  that  landholders  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  a  reform  of  our  system  of  taxation  in  con- 
formity with  ancient  principle  and  practice. 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  fVom  1688  to  1702,  the  whole 
public  income,  taxes  and  loans  included,  amounted  to  £72,047^359, 
to  which  the  land-tax  contributed  £19,174,069,  or  considerably  more 
than  a  fourth  part.  But  as  during  this  reign,  the  '<  King's  debt"  of 
£664,263  was  converted  into  a  "National  ^bt"  of  £12,767,225,  y^ 
may  assume  that  the  increase  of  upwards  of  twelve  millions  was  the 
yield  of  loans;  that  the  sum  raised  by  taxes  was  £59,944,397  ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  produce  of  the  land-tax  was  £2,422,220  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  total  public  income  from  fill  sources. 

Widely  different  is  the  proportion  borne  by  this  emasculated  impost 
now.  In  the  financial  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  public 
income,  exclusive  of  balances,  advances  repayable,  and  proceeds  from 
Crown  lands,  was  £68,238,823.  To  this  sum  customs  and  excise 
duties  contributed  £41,120,401,  no  less  than  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount;  the  income-tax  £6,321,692,  half  a  million  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  it;  and  the  land-tax  £1,109,713  only,  or  less  than  a 
sixtieth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  from  taxes,  though,  if  now  levied 
according  to  the  original  intent  and  practice,  i.e.,  honestly,  it  would 
yield  at  least  one-half,  and  probably  very  much  more. 

From  1842  to  1865-6  the  total  income  from  all  sources  was 
£1,455,317,491,  to  which  sum  customs'  and  excise  duties  contributed 
£916,434,188,  or  very  considerably  more  than  three-fifths.  The 
expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £1,469,875,959,  of  which 
£1,216,359,531,  or  more  than  four-fifths,  went  for  army,  navy,  and 
debt ;  matters  with  which  the  unrepresented  but  most  heavily-taxed 
masses  had  very  little  to  do,  leaving  £253,516,418  only  as  the  cost  of 
civil  government. 

The  second  condition  of  sound  taxation  is,  if  possible,  violated  still 
more  grossly  than  the  first,  under  our  present  system.  What  the 
State  receives  from  customs'  and  excise  duties  is  what  the  importer 
or  wholesale  dealer  pays,  less  the  cost  of  collection  and  protection, 
which  is  very  great,  a  whole  army  of  officials  being  necessarily  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  sum  that  finds  its  way  into  the  public  exchequer  is 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  what  the  public  pay.  Those  who  pay 
the  duties  to  the  government  have  to  be  reimbursed  for  advance, 
profit,  and  risk  of  capital  so  employed  ;  so,  in  their  turns,  have  the 
dealers,  through  whose  several  hands  the  goods  may  pass  before  they 
reach  the  consumers,  who  have  to  indemnify  them  all.  By  this  mode 
of  converting  dealers  and  shopkeepers  into  tax-collectonr,  the  subject 
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id  made  to  pay,  unconsciourlj,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surelj,  very 
much  more  than  thr;  State  receiver.  Add  to  what  he  does  paj  for 
dotiea  and  extra  char^e^  on  them  bj  the  virtual  collectors^  what  he 
loses  or  is  prevente<l  from  gaining,  bj  restriction  of  trade  and  lack 
of  or  ill-paid  employment,  coDf^equent  on  this  roundaboat  and  most 
improvident  mo^ie  of  raiding  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue, 
and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impo7<sible,  to  imagine  a  system  of  taxation 
that  stands  moro  in  nee-l  of  improvement  than  one  based  chiefly  on 
customs  and  excise. 

The  >v5tera  is  one  whi<:h  could  lot  be  enforcetl  for  six  months 
by  all  the  mean?  at  the  disposal  of  govern riitrnt,  if  goods  were  bought 
and  paid  for  at  the  natural  market  prices,  at  one  counter,  and  the 
duties  and  extra  charges  occasioned  by  them,  now  furtively  mixed 
up  with  prices,  were  demanded  at  another,  or  by  government  officers 
s^tioned  at  the  doors.  The  imposition  is  submitted  to  unconsciously, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  flagrant  because  the  sufierers  are  not  aware, 
or  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  think,  of  its  perpetration. 

As  to  the  third  condition  of  a  just  and  provident  system  of  taxa- 
tion, customs  and  excise  duties  and  regulations  impede  commerce, 
trade,  industry,  and  the  employment  of  capital  and  skill  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  is,  and  will  remain,  a  mockery  to  speak  of  freedom  as 
enjoyed  by  any  one  of  them  so  long  as  these  establishments  exist. 
To  expedite  mercantile  transactions  on  land  and  by  sea,  enormous 
expenses  have  been  incurred;  but  the  Custom  House  presents  a 
barrier  which  often  neutralises  the  advantages  thus  obtained,  its 
delays,  obstructions,  and  the  additional  expenses  occasioned  by  its 
interference  V>oing  more  prejudicial  to  commerce  than  even  its  fiscal 
exactions. 

As  to  the  fourth  point,  our  present  system  of  taxation  is  so  con- 
stant an  inducement  to  the  commission  of  law-made  oflences  which 
involve  no  moral  guilt,  though  often  the  first  steps  of  a  criminal 
career — so  potent  a  tempter  to  fraud,  and  ^o  fruitful  a  creator  of 
paupers — that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  crime  and 
pauperism  may  fairly  be  added  to  that  of  customs  and  excise  esta- 
blishments, and  the  losses  occafiioned  by  them. 

The  most  effective  imi)rovcment  of  this  system  would  be  to  abolish 
it  altogether,  by  substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  two  imposts — one  on  ownership,  the 
other  on  occupation  of  property.  But  as  this  must  be  a  work  of 
time,  requiring  further  enlightenment  both  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  the  immediate  question  for  consideration  is  whether  this 
most  vicious  system  is  not  susceptible  of  verj'  material  modification, 
and  that,  too,  without  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  injury  to  any  national 
or  individual  interest  whatever. 

Of  the  various  nrticlcs  now  subject  to  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
and  producing  in  tlien;zgrc;riite  last  year  £41,236,421,  six  only,  viz., 
malt,  spirits,  suj^ar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine,  yielded  £35,853,981, 
leaving  £5,236,420  as  the  produce  of  all  the  rest,  which  included  in 
customs,  com,  and  many  other  articles  of  food;  in  excise,  carriages. 
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hackney  and  stage  coaches,  horses,  licenses,  and  railways.  By  a 
simple  addition  of  2d,  to  the  present  income-tax,  making  it  6d,  in- 
stead of  Aid.  in  the  pound,  aided  by  a  small  reduction  of  our  present 
excessive  expenditure,  all  these  duties  save  the  six  specified  might 
be  abolished. 

At  the  Bradford  Meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
October,  1859,  we  showed  that  of  the  460  articles  then  included  in 
the  customs'  tariff,  21  produced  the  whole  customs*  revenue  of  the 
preceding  financial  year  within  £750,000.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  exposition  of  that  important  fact,  and  the  comment  made  by 
Lord  Brougham  upon  it,  viz.,  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  compai*ative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  there  could 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  sweeping  away  those 
439  stumbling  blocks  to  trade  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  Tariff 
Reform  of  1860,  which  abolished  most  of  them,  and  reduced  the  460 
dutiable  articles  virtually  to  48. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  that  great  measure  are  notorious  to  all  the 
world;  but  great  as  they  have  been,  and  are,  they  would  speedily  be 
dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  such  a  simplification  of 
customs' and  excise  tariffs  as  that  which  we  have  now  suggested,  and 
to  the  adoption  of  which  experience,  past  and  present,  affords  the 
greatest  encouragement. 

iSome  five-and-twenty  years  ago  this  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  revolution,  consequent  on  a  failing  revenue  and  a 
disaffocted,  because  unemployed,  population.  All  interests — agri« 
cultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  colonial — were 
most  rigidly  protected  against  foreign  competition,  yet  all  suffering 
chronic  distress,  and  constantly  clamouring  for  legislative  relief 
The  customs'  tariff  comprised  upwards  of  1,200  articles  subject  to 
duty.  Everything  that  man  could  eat,  drink,  or  use  between  the 
cradle  and  the  grave,  or  be  used  for  him  in  either,  was  taxed — even 
the  light  and  air  of  heaven  not  escaping  the  clutch  of  the  tax  col- 
lector. Additions  to  indirect  taxation  failed  to  produce  the  expected 
increase  of  revenue;  and  so  rife  was  pauperism  that,  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  poor  rates  exceeded  rents,  and  estates  were 
thrown  upon  the  parish. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  of  national  affairs  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  power  and  made  the  twofold  discovery  that  indirect 
taxation  had  reached  its  limits,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  save  the 
sinking  State  and  restore  national  prosperity  was  to  lighten  the 
crushing  fctt<?rs  imposed  on  trade  and  industry.  Having  recourse 
to  an  income-tax  as  his  instrument,  ho,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  repealed  or  reduced  customs'  and  excise 
duties  to  the  amount  of  £1,945,527.  Encouraged  by  the  results, 
he  continued  the  same  beneficial  course  in  succeeding  years;  but  it 
required  the  teachings  of  Cobden,  Villiers,  Bright,  Gibson,  and  other 
members  of  the  illustrious  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  these  en- 
forced by  the  potato  blight,  fully  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  the  staff  of  life  from  a  famishing  population. 
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In  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  met  the  annual  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers 
against  the  corn  laws  with  his  '*  solemn  and  unqualified  oppositioa." 
In  1845,  in  reference  to  a  similar  motion,  and  to  the  argnmeoft  of 
Mr.  Villiers  that  an  import  duty  restricted  supply,  impeded  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  labour,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
abolished,  Sir  Robert  said,  that  "  if  the  doctrine  were  good  as  to  conit 
it  was  good  for  everything  else,"  as  it  most  unquestionably  is.  The 
truth  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  abolished  the  duties  on  nearly  all  raw  materials  of 
manufacture,  lowered  the  sliding  scale,  and  repealed  the  oorn  lawa 
prospectively  from  the  Ist  of  Februaiy,  1849,  retaining  a  duty  of  Ijl 
per  quarter  only,  not,  as  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  either  revenue 
or  protection,  but  merely  to  defray  the  cost  of  registration. 

This  shilling  duty,  which  was  iucroased  by  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  to  Is,  1^.,  as  regarda 
good  wheat,  is,  however,  both  a  revenue  and  a  protective  one.  It 
produced  last  year  £743,145,  and  it  has  yidded  considerably  ncerer 
to  a  million,  whilst  the  whole  cost  of  registering  all  articles  imported 
and  exported  is  less  than  £40,000.  It  is  protective  also,  becaoae  its 
necessary  e^ct  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  home-grown  cereal  pro- 
duce by  the  same  amount,  so  that  if  the  home  produce  be  correctly 
estimated  at  80  millions  of  quarters,  here  is  a  tax  of  £4,000,000 
additional  imposed  on  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  with- 
out any  advantage  whatever  to  the  public  exchequer.  It  is,  more- 
over, prohibitory,  and  that  in  two  ways — first,  by  preventing  the 
growing  of  corn  for  the  British  market  beyond  certain  limits;  and, 
secondly,  by  discouraging  the  re-exportatiou  of  foreign  corn,  no 
bonding  or  drawback  being  permitted  or  allowed  by  Custom  House 
regulations.  On  these  grounds  alone,  if  others  were  wanting,  the 
duty  ought  to  be  abolished.  If  it  were,  and  the  trade  were  thus 
rendered  entirely  free,  we  should  get  corn  from  all  quarters  iu  ex- 
change for  our  manufactures,  and  this  country  would  speedily  become 
the  granary,  or  storehouse,  for  Europe  and  the  world,  which  this 
duty,  and  this  duty  alone,  prevents  its  being. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  extended  by  his  succcs?<ors,  under  tlie  administrations  of  Lord 
Joliu  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  by 
none  so  zealously  and  efficiently  as  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  All  the  evil  predictions  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  policy,  foremost  amongst  whom  were  the  present 
Premier  and  his  Minister  of  Finance,  have  1)ecn  falsified  :  the  exjiec- 
tations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  it<  supjwrtei-s  have  been  fai*  surpassed  ; 
and,  |>erhaps,  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  its  1>eneiicial  results 
is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
operatives  of  this  city  and  county  during  the  late  cotton  famine,  and 
that  of  similai*  classes  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  destitution 
was  embittei'ed  by  a  sense  of  wrong  and  suffering  fixmi  evil  class 
legislation. 

Let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  that  policy,  with  a  view  to 
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see  whether  its  extension  woald  not  be  a  very  great  improTement  on 
our  system  of  taxation. 

From  1842  to  1865-6,  castoms'  and  excise  duties  have  been  repealed 
or  reduced  to  the  amount  of  £28,957,041,  imposed  or  increased  to 
that  of  £9,885,551,  leaving  a  net  diminution  of  £19,141,480.  In 
1842,  the  total  produce  of  these  duties  was  £35,667,679,  and  the 
total  revenue  from  all  sources  £48,084,359  ;  in  1865-6,  the  duties 
yielded  £41,120,401,  or  nearly  5^  millions  beyond  the  reduction ;  and 
the  total  income  was  £71,135,286,  an  increase  of  £23,050,927  on 
that  of  1842.     So  much  for  the  revenue. 

The  progress  of  our  foreign  trade  has  not  been  less  remarkable.  In 
1840,  the  total  official  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  £172,202,716  ; 
in  1865,  the  declared  value  was  £489,993,285,  an  apparent  increase 
of  upwards  of  284  per  cent.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  the  increase  in  our  internal  or  home  trade  has  been,  but  judging 
the  greatly  improved  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  it 
must  have  been  enoimous. 

Tlie  official  returns  respecting  the  income  tax  affinxl  very-  vngue 
and  imperfect  means  of  estimating  the  real  nmonat  of  incomes  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but,  taking  thaie  n^ms  for  what  they  may  be 
worth,  it  appears  thftl  itn  amounts  assessed  under  the  three  principal 
schedules  in  1842  and  1864-5  respectively,  were  these; — Schedule  A 
£85,720,044  and  £150,765,097,  an  increase  of  upwards  of  75  per 
cent.;  Schedule  B,  £11,412,788  and  £17,120,244,  an  increase  of 
more  than  50  per  cent. — ^the  charge  being  on  half  the  rental ;  and 
Schedule  D,  £57,663,496  and  £110,080,841,  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  90  per  cent.  The  total  amount  assessed  nnder  all  the  five  schedules, 
was  £192,206,328  in  1842,  and  £330,580,729  in  1864-5,  an  increase 
of  72  per  cent.  Considering  the  notorious  evasions  under  Schedule  D, 
and  the  exemption  of  farmers  paying  less  than  £200  of  annual  rent, 
as  well  as  of  incomes  under  £100,  the  total  income  of  the  country 
coming  under  assessment  must  be  very  much  below  the  real  amount. 

As  to  the  shipping  interest,  which  was  to  be  ruined  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1848,  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of 
those  laws,  was  25,638,  and  their  burden  3,400,809  tons  ;  in  1864-5, 
the  nnmber  was  28,787,  and  the  burden  5,760,309  tons. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  the  people,  there  were  in  1841, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  2,812,182  persons  employed  in  com- 
merce, trade,  manufactures,  &c.,  and  5,452,109  persons  in  1861  ;  in 
agriculture  1,261,448  persons  in  1841,  and  2,010,454  in  1861  ;  in 
professions  195,887  persons  in  1841,  and  266,563  in  1861  ;  as 
domestic  servants,  990,048  persons  in  1841,  and  1,208,648  in  1861, 
the  increase  in  population  between  the  two  periods  having  been  only 
26  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  material  results  of  improvements  that  have  been 
effiscted  in  our  system  of  taxation  as  it  existed  in  1842,  and  their 
moral,  social,  intellectual  and  political  effects  having  been  not  less 
encouraging,  is  it  not  obvious  that  perseverance  in  the  same  coarse 
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is.  our  truo  policy,  that  we  should  still  farther  lighten  the  shackles  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  that  we  should  not  cease  our  endeayours  antil 
we  have  accomplished  their  complete  enfranchisement?  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  available  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
chiefly  we  can  make  another  great  step  in  advance  towards  the 
atrainment  of  this  great  desideratum,  and  reduction  of  expenditure 
will  effect  the  rest.  The  instrument  is  faulty,  no  doubt,  in  some 
respects,  but  compared  with  the  good  accomplished  through  and  by 
it,  its  defects  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  reasonable  and  calculating  landholder,  farmer,  capitalist,  merchant^ 
manufacturer,  shipowner,  trader,  or  shopkeeper,  still  less  statesman, 
patriot,  or  philanthropist,  who,  taking  a  profit  and  loss  account) 
individual  and  national,  will  say,  '*  Give  me  back  all  I  have  paid  in 
income-tax,  less  what  I  have  gained  in  consequence  of  its  imposition, 
and  restore  the  country  with  all  its  interests,  mine  included,  precisely 
to  the  condition  in  which  ihcy  stood  in  1841." 

This  impost,  if  not  *'  one  of  the  best  taxes  that  can  be  imposed,"  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  called  it,  when  he  described  it  as  the  foundation  of 
his  fiscal  and  commercial  policy,  is,  at  all  events,  the  best  we  have  ; 
and  we  may,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  the  interests,  use  it 
in  the  way  suggested.  The  grand  distinction  betweeu  it  and  taxes 
on  commodities  is  that,  whilst  the  one  only  takes  a  portion  of  a  man's 
income,  the  others  may  be,  and  often  are,  the  means  of  preventing 
him  from  earning  any  income  to  be  taxed,  and  of  making  his  main- 
tenance either  as  pauper  or  convicted  criminal,  a  burden  on  the  tax 
and  rate-paying  portion  of  the  community. 

Wo  have  confined  ourselves  to  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  hut 
there  are  in  what  is  called  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  taxes 
quite  as  impolitic  and  prejudicial,  some  of  which,  like  many  customs' 
and  excise  duties,  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  collection.  As  to  luxu- 
ries, those  who  contend  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  taxation 
forget  that,  though  they  may  only  be  obtainable  by  the  rich,  they 
are  the  means  of  providing  the  poor  with  their  daily  bread.  We 
would  have  all  these  taxes  swept  away,  and  the  entire  revenue  raised 
by  direct  taxation;  but  for  the  present  we  advocate  an  easy  step  of 
progrcFS  only. 

As  Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  he  magnanimously  and  patriotically 
avowed  himself  a  convert  to  the  teachings  of  Richard  Cobden,  said 
of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Villiors  against  taxation  of  imports,  the 
doctrine  good  for  corn  is  good  for  everything  else,  whether  of  home 
or  foreign  })roducc.  Mr.  Goulburn,  when  Sir  Robert's  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  admitted  that  "all  duties  are  impediments  to 
trade."  He  also  said  that  <*  in  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  pi-e- 
vent  a  revenue  duty  from  being  also  a  protective  one."  He  might 
have  said  **  in  all  instances,"  instead  of  "in  some;"  and  he  might 
have  called  such  duties  prohibitory  likewise,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain 
that  whatever  diminishes  consumption,  and,  consequently,  imports, 
diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  exports  of  our  own  produce  in 
exchange.      Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  present  President  of  the 
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oard  of  Trade,*  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  TarilF  Reform  Bill  of 
S60,  that  there  was  in  it  **  a  g'>od  deal  of  solid  gold,"  and  also  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  based  involved  tlie  abolition  of  all 
istoms'  and  excise  duties."  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 
imself  said,  "  Our  high  taxation  is  not  a  reason  for  stopping  short 
1  our  commercial  reforms.  It  is,  when  rightly  viewed,  rather  a 
.>a8on  why  we  should  persevere  in  them,  for  it  is  by  means  of  these 
jry  reforms  that  we  are  enabled  to  bear  high  taxation."  And  just 
s  the  country  bears  now  an  expcndituix3of  some  70  millions  annually, 
ith  much  greater  ease  than  it  bore  one  of  48  millions  in  1842,  so, 
ith  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  bear  ten 
ears' hence  an  expenditure  of  100  millions  more  easily  that  it  bears 
ae  of  70  millions  now. 

Reviewing  the  effects  of  his  own  great  measure  in  1861,  Mr. 
ilodstoue  showed  that  in  the  importation  of  articles,  duties  on  which 
ad  been  imposed  or  increased,  there  hud  been  a  decline  of  I7i  per 
'nt.,  in  that  of  articles  untouched,  a  small  decrease,  in  that  of 
I'ticles  subjected  to  a  lower  duty,  an  increase  of  17 J  per  cent.,  and 
M  that  of  articles,  the  duties  <m  which  had  been  wholly  ropcaled,  an 
ncrease  of  40}  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  On  many  occasions,  down 
o  his  recent  withdrawal  from  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  only 
iiaiDtaincd  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  legislation  of  late  yeara 
lus  been  to  make  trade  free  ;  but  he  lia<  insisted  on  the  wisdom  and 
.iccessity  of  proceeding  veiT  much  fai'ther  in  that  direction. 

For  advocating  real  and  entire  freedom  of  trade,  of  which,  notwitli- 
>tanding  all  boasts  and  self-felici tat  ions  to  tlie  contrary,  we  have  as 
yet  but  the  shadow,  we  of  the  Financial  Rcfonn  Association  have 
<)een  ridiculed  as  dreaming  and  fanatical  enthusiasts,  waiting  our 
ofibrts  in  pursuit  of  an  unattainuble  chimera.  It  is  something  to  know 
that  Richard  Cobden,  now  univorsully  honoured  and  lamented  through- 
out the  world,  called  our  principles  **  sound,  entirely  sound — as  soimd 
as  those  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ; "  an«l  that  he  congratulated 
our  Council  on  having  "  for  years  kept  the  lami)  i>{'  fii^L'  trade  burning 
in  the  midst  of  external  darkness,"  It  is  somcMliing  to  know  that 
towards  whatever  has  been  done  iu  the  right  direction,  either  as  re- 
gards the  raising  of  the  revenue,  or  the  modes  of  sjMMiding  and 
accounting  for  it,  the  supposed  nugatory  juid  visionary  efforts  of  our 
association  have  materially  contributed,  and,  in  some  instances,  have 
been  directly  instrumental.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  ix*rhaps  of  many, 
it  may  be  most  importiuitof  all  to  know  that,  impracticable  enthusiasts 
as  we  may  bo  deemed,  we  luivi.*  asserted  nothing  touching  the  right  to 
fa^edom  of  trade,  or  the  blessings  by  which  it  must  be  accomjMinied, 
tliat  MTis  not  said,  long  before  our  association  had  existence,  by  the 
most  practical  and  least  fanatical  or  enthusiastic  of  all  statesmen 
living  or  dead,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  Addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  during  one  of  the  early  corn  law  debates,  this  nobleman 
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the  ^e.'.eral  wel fan*,  which  i^  'leptiidiint  on  ecoLoinicai  government, 
jufet  taxatioij.  and  perf'.-rt  fictjloni  id"  trade. 

At  preient,  however,  we  in-.rely  a.-k  for  lurthor  jjrogres^,  and  that 
by  uif'iiiiH  easily  availrble.  We  plead  for  an  eliminaiii.»u  of  all  but 
*;ix  cu-Siforns*  and  excire  'luii'.?.  and  we  have  the  strongest  conviction 
that  if  this  -tep  be  taken,  the  benellcial  rc-rult?  to  property,  trade, 
industry,  and  the  revenue  will  us  far  exceed  tho=e  of  ^r.  Giad- 
stone'ii  great  measure  of  1S60,  a=  they  did  those  of  the  comparatively 
timorous  and  tentatiye  experiments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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On  many  occasions  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  that  in  no  way  can 
it  more  eflPectunlly  further  all  the  objiicts  of  its  various  departments, 
than  by  advocating  perfect  freedom  for  trade  and  industry,  thncywgh  the 
abolition  of  customs'  and  excise  establishments,  and  the  substitution 
ofdirect  for  indirect  taxation.  Wc  now  submit  for  its  consideration 
a  perfectly  practicable  improvement  in  our  present  mode  of  taxation, 
stopping  far  short  indeed  of  this  grand  result,  but  still  travelling  far 
towards  it,  and  sure  to  bo  attended  with  immense  advantages. 

By  proclaiming  its  adhesion  to  this  proposition,  the  National 
Association  will  render  to  the  country  still  greater  service  than  it 
did  at  Bradford  in  1859,  and  from  no  place  in  the  world  can  such 
proclamation  go  forth  so  appropriately  as  from  this  great  city  of 
Manchester,  in  which  the  glorious  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  born, 
lived,  laboured,  and  triumphed,  leaving  it  to  another  association, 
feebler,  less  adequately  supported,  but  not  the  less  zealous  or  sincere, 
to  labour  for  the  completion  of  the  free-trade  edifice  of  which  the 
leaguers  laid  the  foundation  stone. 

Should  we  fail  in  obtaining  from  the  National  Association  its 
adhesion  to  our  present  proposition  as  a  whole,  or  even  to  so  much  of 
it  as  would  do  away  with  the  remnant  of  the  bread  tax,  and  establish 
perfectly  free  trade  in  corn,  and  should  Manchester  still  decline  to 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  van  of  our  great  battle,  we  shall,  never- 
theless, be  still  supported  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  our  efforts 
by  a  strong  and  abiding  conviction  that  our  cause  has  truth  and 
justice  on  its  side,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  for  its 
only  object,  and  that  a  cause  so  supported  and  so  inspired  must 
ultimately  prevail. 


THE   BANK   CHARTER   ACT. 

Does  the  Bank  Charter  Act  need  modification  f     By    James 

Aytoun. 

PiiKVious  to  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  Act  of  1844,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  cast  back  a  glance  upon  the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  banking  and  currency  previous  to  that  period.  It  may  also 
be  useful  to  establish  and  lay  down  certain  principles,  the  truth  of 
which  must  be  ascertained  and  acknowledged  previous  to  arriving  at 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  Bank  Act. 

Before  1844 — that  is  to  say,  from  1819  up  to  that  year — not  only 
the  Bank  of  England  but  every  bank  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
with  the  exception  of  those  within  a  certain  distance  of  Loudon,  had 
an  unlimited  power  of  issuing  notes  above  £5,  under  the  condition  of 
cashing  those  notes  upon  demand.  In  the  discussion  to  which  I  have 
to  invite  the  attention  of  this  meeting,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  Bank  of  Euglaud. 
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The  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  previous  to  1844  were  not  in  any 
way  guaranteed  in  case  of  its  failure.  In  such  an  event  the  holders 
of  the  notes,  whether  labourers  or  others,  to  whom  they  might  have 
been  paid  in  wages,  or  for  commodities,  would  have  been  obliged  to 
compece  on  equal  terms  with  the  depositors  and  other  regular  custo- 
mera  of  the  Bank,  for  their  respective  shares  in  the  division  of  the 
gold  and  other  assets  of  the  Company.  With  r^ard  to  the  power  of 
issue,  as  I  have  already  stated,  this  was  only  limited  by  the  obligation 
of  the  Bank  to  cash  its  notes  on  demand.  But  otherwise  there  was 
no  check  to  the  issues  being  carried  to  any  length. 

The  Act  of  1844  was  passed  with  two  objects  in  view  ;  first,  to 
guarantee  the  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  so  perfectly  as  to  render 
it  to  the  holder  as  secure  as  a  sovereign,  even  althou«:h  the  Bank 
itself  should  fail.  The  second  object  was  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
the  issues,  so  as  to  render  the  mixed  circulation  of  the  country,  com- 
posed of  notes  and  coin,  precisely  of  the  same  amount  at  all  times  as 
if  the  currency  was  a  pure  metallic  one.  How  those  two  objects  arc 
effected  by  the  Act  we  shall  afterwards  consider.  But  before  entering 
upon  this,  there  are  one  or  two  preliminary  points  to  which  I  have  to 
request  attention. 

With  resj)ect  to  the  first  object  of  the  Bank  Act,  that  of  making  the 
notes  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  sovereigns,  I  tliink  I  need  hardly  take 
up  your  time  in  discussing  its  advantage,  or  rather  necessity.  The 
first  object  of  every  currency  is  that  the  pieces  composing  it,  whether 
consisting  of  paper  or  of  metal,  should  be  received  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence ;  that  the  coin  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  spurious 
alloy,  and  that  the  paper  in  circulation  should  always  be  certain 
of  being  converted  into  the  gold  or  otlier  metal  which  that  paper 
represents. 

But  with  regard  to  the  second  object — that  of  limiting  the  issue  of 
notes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mixed  circulation  of  paper  and  coin  ever 
exceeding  what  it  would  be  were  it  a  purely  metallic  one — I  anticipate 
a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  continually  said  that  our  trade  is 
increasing  immensely  every  year,  especially  our  exports  and  imports. 
Wc  must  have  therefore — it  is  always  urged — an  increased  amount 
of  currency  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  transactions,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  exchanges  and  other  business  of  the  country.  We 
must  eke  out  the  metallic  currency  by  an  abundance  of  paper.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  general  objections  brought  forward  by  those  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  1844,  that  it  does  not  allow  of  this  necessary  extension 
of  the  paper  circulation. 

During  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  between  1797  and  1819, 
the  Bank  was  under  no  obligation  to  cash  its  notes  on  demand.  It 
was  therefore  enabled  to  extend  its  circulation  by  continually  in- 
creasing its  discounts,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  to  depreciate,  at 
one  time,  the  Bank  notes  30  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  the  gold 
which  the  notes  represented.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  in  1819,  the  Bank  of  England  paper  would  have 
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Boon  become  of  as  little  value  as  the  assignats  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  currency  economists  who  are  always 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  place  any  restraint  upon  the 
issue  of  banks,  because — according  to  those  gentlemen — *'  no  more  bills 
would  be  discounted,  or  notes  issued,  than  what  is  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  trade ;  and  more  notes  than  this  could  not  be  kept 
out,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  be  returned  to  the  bank."  What  took 
place  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  this  doctrine.  The  increase  of  the  note  circulation  during  this 
period  went  on  in  a  continual  progression,  and  the  more  the  increase, 
the  greater  demand  was  there  for  a  further  increase  ;  for  prices  rose 
in  consequence,  and  a  greater  amount  of  notes  were  required  than 
formerly  to  transact  the  same  amount  of  business.  This  was  put  an 
end  to,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  Act  of  1819,  when  the 
Bank  wns  obliged  to  contract  its  issues  until  the  notes  were  brought 
to  a  par  with  the  gold  they  represented.  But  by  this,  the  obligation 
of  every  debtor  was  raised  80  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
creditor ;  and  above  all,  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt  was  in- 
creased upon  the  people  to  the  same  amount. 

I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  suppose  that  there 
is  any  limit  to  the  accommodation  which  bankers,  with  a  power  of 
unlimited  issue,  will  give  to  their  customers,  if  they  can  do  so  without 
danger  to  themselves ;  and  every  additional  bill  discounted  is  so  much 
added  to  the  circulation.  The  requirement  of  trade  is  a  phrase 
without  meaning.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  desire  of  being  possessed 
of  money  by  every  class  in  the  community?  The  man  of  pleasure 
will  draw  as  many  bills  as  he  can  get  discounted  for  him.  The 
speculator  will  do  the  same  ;  and  even  the  mercantile  man,  carrying 
on  a  safe  and  a  legitimate  trade,  will  borrow  in  order  to  extend  his 
operations,  if  he  con  do  so  safely  and  cheaply.  And  as  to  the  notes 
being  returned  to  the  banker,  that  will  be  done  when  the  party 
accommodated  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and  when  he  cannot  get  his  bill 
renewed. 

When  people  say  that  the  currency  is  not  of  sufficient  amount,  they 
do  not  mean  that  the  circulation  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
changes and  the  business  transactions  of  the  country.  They  mean 
that  the  bankers,  having  exhausted  all  their  own  funds,  and  that 
derived  from  depositors,  in  discounting  bills,  are  debarred  from 
giving  further  accommodation  by  not  being  allowed  to  issue  fictitious 
capital,  or  fictitious  money,  as  the  Bank  of  England  did  during  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  The  nature  and  effects  uf  this  increase 
of  currency,  by  means  of  bankers  extending  their  accommodutions 
beyond  their  capital,  must  be  fully  understood  in  order  that  a  proper 
appreciatiou  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  any  banking  reform. 
Til  is  power  of  unlimited  issue  by  bankers  is  said,  by  speculators  and 
others  who  can  only  get  their  bills  discounted  by  such  mean.«,  to  be  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  credit,  and  that  the  Act  of  1844,  by  taking  away 
this  power  from  the  Bank  of  England,  interferes  with  the  system  of 
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credit  necessary  for  trade  and  commerce.  The  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  Bank  Act  was  not  to  throw  the  slightest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  most  unbounded  exercise  of  legitimate 
credit ;  it  was  simply  to  prevent  parties,  under  the  name  of  credit, 
from  lending  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  capital  of  othersy 
and  thus  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

We  shall  explain  this.  In  every  civilised  country  there  is  a  cert^n 
amount  of  read  currency,  or  currency  capital,  as  it  may  be  called, 
consisting  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  notes,  which  can  at  will  be 
converted  into  the  precious  metals,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  of 
equal  value  to  coin.  This  capital  currency  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to 
circulate  the  existing  commodities  of  the  country — the  price  of  which 
commodities  always  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  persons  possessing  this  currency  capital,  or  money,  are  thus  the 
only  parties  who  can  buy,  obtain,  and  command  the  commodities  of 
the  country.  Those  who  have  commodities  can  sell  them,  and  thus 
obtain  money.  Those  who  have  money  can  buy,  and  so  obtain  com- 
modiiies.  But  it  is  evident  that  those  w^ho  have  neither  money  nor 
commodities,  can  neither  buy  nor  sell,  unless  the  possessors  of  the 
commodities  allow  them  the  use  or  consumption  of  those  commodities 
upon  credit ;  or  the  possessors  of  money  choose  to  loan  it  to  them  for 
a  consideration.  This  is  legitimate  credit.  It  is  the  possessors  of 
real  money  or  real  commodities  lending  that  money  or  those  com- 
modities to  those  who  possess  neither,  upon  the  expectation  of  a 
future  remunerative  profit. 

But  if  a  person  who  has  got  no  real  money  or  currency  capital,  or 
has  already  lent  it,  can  manufacture  fictitious  money  and  loan  it  out 
to  other  parties  for  a  consideration,  and  so  enable  those  parties  to  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  commodities  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  real  money,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
credit  by  a  person  lending  what  really  belongs  to  him.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  fraud  or  swindle.  It  may  be  asked  who  are  the  parties  injured  by 
such  a  transaction?  The  parties  injured  are  those  possessing  real 
money ;  for,  according  to  the  increase  of  the  currency  by  this  issue 
of  fictitious  money,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the 
lawful  money  of  the  realm. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a  banker  coins  his  promises  to 
pay,  or  issues  credit  notes,  and  loans  them  out  to  a  customer,  he 
does  not  in  any  way  increase  the  amount  of  goods  which  these  bank 
notes  are  intended  to  buy ;  and  yet,  AxHith  these  notes  the  party  accom- 
modated enters  the  market  and  raises  the  price  upon  those  who  have 
real  money.  His  gain  is  exactly  commensurate  to  the  loss  of  others. 
For  instance,  supposing  parties  supplied  by  an  issue  of  bank  notes  of 
this  description  are  enabled  by  that  means  to  buy  a  million  quarters 
of  the  wheat  which  is  for  sale  in  the  market,  the  possessors  of  real 
money  would  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  million  quarters 
less  than  they  would  otherwise   have   obtained,  paying  the   same 
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amount  of  money  for  the  diminished  quantity  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  full. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  prevent  transactions 
of  this  kind.  It  was  not  to  raise  any  barrier  to  legitimate  credit — the 
lending  of  what  really  belongs  to  the  lender.  It  was  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  a  system  of  fraudulent  credit,  by  which  bankers  were 
enabled,  by  issuing  a  fictitious  loan,  to  obtain  gain  for  themselves  and 
their  customers,  and  that  by  abstracting  an  equivalent  value  from  the 
property  of  others.  We  shall  show  how  this  object  was  effected  when 
we  analyse  the  details  of  the  Act. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  after 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1819,  having  a  power  of  unlimited 
issue,  but  under  the  obligation  of  cashing  its  notes  on  demand.  When 
a  bank  has  a  power  of  unlimited  issue,  but  is  under  the  obligation  of 
cashing  its  notes  on  demand,  there  are  two  tendencies  always  acting 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  The  first  is  the  desire  of  the  banker  to 
discount  and  issue  as  much  as  possible,  as  by  that  means  he  increases 
his  profit  by  creating  a  fictitious  capital.  The  second  is  the  fear  of  a 
run  being  made  upon  him  for  gold,  which  induces  him  all  of  a  sudden 
to  contract  his  issues.  At  one  time  trade  and  every  species  of  specu- 
lation are  stimulated  by  the  ease  of  obti^ing  accommodation  at  a  low 
rate.  Immediately  afterwards,  credit  is  in  a  manner  annihilated,  and 
no  accommodation  is  to  be  had  at  all.  During  the  first  period  there 
is  a  great  appearance  of  prosperity  and  commercial  activity,  which 
continues  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time.  During  this  interval  specu- 
lation springs  up  in  every  department.  Men  of  straw,  without  a 
farthing  of  property,  are  enabled  to  commence  business,  and  to  enter 
into  competition  with  those  who  are  carrying  on  on  real  capital.  And 
those,  in  their  turn,  are  induced  by  the  easiness  of  the  money  market 
to  extend  their  operations  beyond  their  legitimate  means — trusting  to 
the  continuance  of  low  interest  and  long  acconunodation.  The  first 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  great  over-production  of  com- 
modities in  certain  branches  of  manufactures,  which,  instead  of  being 
sold,  are  piled  up  in  warehouses  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Every- 
thing, we  repeat,  goes  on  well  for  a  time.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  the  highest  prosperity.  Credit  is  unlimited,  by  means  of  the 
unlimited  fabrication  of  the  promises  to  pay.  The  paper  circulation 
becomes  immensely  extended,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gold  is 
driven  out  of  the  circulation  and  out  of  England.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  country  in  1825,  1837,  and  1839,  and  on  many  other  occasions 
betwixt  1819  and  1844,  although  not  to  such  an  extent. 

But  at  last  the  reaction  takes  place,  which  is  generally  in  severity 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  height  of  the  fictitious  prosperity 
which  precedes  the  collapse.  The  bankers  seeing  the  greatness  of 
their  isjjues  over  the  gold  in  their  tills,  take  alarm.  They  perceive 
that  if  a  run  were  to  take  place,  they  would  be  compelled  to  suspend 
payment.  They  therefore  set  themselves  at  once  to  draw  in  their 
notes,  and  to  contract  the  circulation  of  their  paper.  When  bills 
arrive  at  maturity,  they  refuse  to  renew  them,  or   to  grant    any 
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accommodation  whatever.  Thus,  credit,  after  being  unlimited,  be- 
comes all  at  once  in  a  manner  annihilated.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the 
man  of  straw  and  the  speculator  cx>me  at  once  to  the  groimd.  Bat 
not  only  does  the  speculator  fail ;  the  trader,  who  had  origiDalljr  been 
carrying  on  a  safe  business,  and  had  been  induced  to  extend  hk 
operations,  becomes  bankrupt  also,  from  the  withdrawal  of  that 
accommodation  upon  the  dependence  of  which  he  was  led  to  extend 
his  transactions.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  goods  which  had  been 
manufactured  and  stored  in  warehouses  are  thrown  upon  the  market^ 
and  sold  for  what  they  will  bring ;  glut  ensues,  the  mills  are  stopped^ 
and  thousands  of  labourers  are  thrown  upon  the  streets. 

Every  man  of  a  certain  age  must  recollect  that  the  scenes  we  have 
described  took  place  during  the  period  betwixt  1819  and  1844,  and 
followed  each  other  as  regularly  as  autumn  succeeds  to  sammer, 
and  as  winter  to  autumn.  First,  we  had  a  great  fictitious  prosperity, 
a  large  extension  of  the  paper  circulation,  and  unlimited  credit; 
secondly,  alarm  and  panic  ;  and,  lastly,  a  total  collapse,  attended  bj 
wide-spread  bankruptcy,  and  followed  by  stagnation  and  the  throwing 
out  of  employment  of  thousands  of  industrious  labourers — a  state  of 
things  which  lasted  years  after  the  crisis.  During  this  period,  every 
step  which  the  country  made  in  advance  was  sure  to  be  followed  bj 
what  the  French  call  a  reculade — a  retrograde  movement.  And  this 
is  the  state  of  things  which  certain  parties  wish  to  have  restored, 
in  order,  as  they  imagine,  that  cheap  money  may  be  secured.  That 
adventurers  ^dthout  a  farthing  of  their  own  should  desire  a  change  in 
the  monetary  laws  which  would  enable  them  to  get  credit,  and  thus 
have  a  chance  of  making  fortunes  out  of  nothing,  can  be  easily 
imagined  ;  but  that  responsible  persons,  possessing  real  capital,  should 
wish  for  the  return  to  a  system  so  fraught  with  danger  to  every  man 
of  property,  appears  to  us  the  height  of  folly. 

Under  the  monetary  system  which  has  prevailed  since  1844,  we 
have  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  This  is  admitted  on  all 
sides.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  with  n  few  short  intervals^ 
interest  has  been  high,  and  yet  that  has  not  opposed  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  the  increase  of  our  wealth,  to  the  expansion  of  our  trade, 
and  the  full  emi)loyment  of  our  working  population.  There  may 
have  been  crises,  but  there  have  been  no  reculadcs  since  1844.  The 
progress  has  been  both  constant  and  rapid.  The  only  thing  com- 
plainel  of  is  that  interest  has  been  too  high,  and  that  the  merchant 
and  trader  have  been  prevented  from  making  that  profit  out  of  the 
employment  of  the  capital  of  others,  which  they  think  themselves 
entitled  to.  But  does  the  borrowing  class  really  imagine,  we  ask, 
that  they  are  eutiiled  to  fix  the  price  for  the  use  of  other  people's 
property  ?  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  demanded, 
they  need  not  borrow,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  their  own 
capital,  and  then  the  rate  of  interest  would  soon  fall. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  currency  previous  to  1844.  It  was 
mainly  to  remedy  the  evils  I  have  described  that  the  Bank  Act  of 
that  year  was  brought  forward.    Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  been  able  to  do 
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what  he  wished,  the  reform  introduced  would  have  been  of  a  more 
complete  nature.  He  would  have  done  away  with  credit  notes  alto- 
gether, and  would  have  made  the  currency  a  purely  metallic  one. 
There  would  have  been  notes,  it  is  true,  for  convenience  ;  but  those 
notes  would  have  been  issued  by  the  Government  upon  the  deposit 
by  private  parties  of  an  equivalent  value  of  bullion  or  coiu  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  not  to  be  touched  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
cashing  the  notes  when  the  holders  wish  for  gold.  The  notes  thus 
issued  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  receipts  for  the  gold 
deposited  with  the  Government.  The  issue  department  from  which 
the  Government  notes  proceeded  would  thus  be  simply  an  exchange, 
to  which  all  parties  who  had  gold  might  resort  for  notes,  and  all 
persons  holding  notes  might  exchange  them  for  gold. 

Such  is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  only  perfect  and  natural  system  of 
currency ;  and  according  as  a  natural  currency  approaches  more  or 
less  to  this  model,  will  it  be  more  or  less  near  to  perfection.  This 
simple  plan — a  metallic  currency,  with  an  issue  of  notes  upon  a  deposit 
of  gold — was  originally  suggested  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
friend  of  Peel,  and  one  of  the  very  first  financiers  England  ever  had. 
Such  a  system  of  currency  as  I  have  described  would  not  put  an  end 
to  all  undue  speculation;  for,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  that  can  bo 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  by  means  of  Banks  of  Deposit,  having 
no  power  of  issuing  paper ;  and  coin  can  be  deposited  just  as  well  as 
notes.  But  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  worst  species  of  crises — to 
monetary  crises — to  those  which  have  been  brought  on,  as  wo  have 
already  described,  by  au  over-issue  by  bankers  of  credit  notes,  for 
the  sake  of  gain ;  and  then  by  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  those  notes, 
from  the  dread  of  a  run  upon  them  for  gold. 

Most  certainly,  under  the  system  which  we  have  described,  neither 
the  Bank  of  England  nor  any  other  Bank  would  be  able  to  tamper 
with  the  currency,  or  to  attempt  t6  keep  the  rate  of  interest  down, 
by  means  of  the  issue  of  credit-paper.  The  rate  of  interest,  or  price 
paid  for  the  loan  of  money,  would  be  then  regulated  by  the  principle 
of  demand  and  supply,  precisely  like  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
everything  else.  And  is  not  this  what  every  sound  man  of  business 
would  wish  for  ?  It  is  only  the  speculators,  the  commercial  gamblers, 
and  men  of  straw,  who  would  desire  anything  else.  The  amount  of 
currency  would  be  also  quite  sufiicient  to  carry  on  the  exchanges,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  the  other  business  of  the  nation.  It  would  bo 
precisely  the  same  as  it  is  now ;  and  under  the  present  system  of 
currency,  our  exports  and  imports  have  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1844.  Is  not  this  an  ample  proof  of  the  currency  being  quite 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  cniTcnoy  is 
less  now  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  old  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, when  the  Bank  had  the  power  of  unlimited  is.'*ue.  AVhen  a 
currency  consists  of  gold,  and  notes  convertible  at  the  will  of  tho 
holder  into  gold,  the  mixed  currency  of  paper  and  gold  can  never  for 
any  length  of  time,  nor  by  any  device,  be  kept  above  what  it  would 
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have  been  had  the  gold  alone  circulated  without  the  notes.  For  if 
any  excess  of  the  issue  of  notes  took  place,  prices  would  be  sare  to 
rise,  and  both  the  notes  and  the  sovereigns  circulating  witli  the  notes, 
would  be  depreciated  in  respect  to  commodities.  The  gold  sovereign 
would  therefore  be  of  less  value  than  its  equivalent  weight  of  gold 
in  bullion  for  sale.  This  would  cause  the  sovereigns  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  circulation,  melted  down,  and  converted  into  bullion.  The 
notes  would  then  be  left  uloue,  and  a  run  would  be  made  upon 
them  for  gold.  The  Bank  would  then  be  obliged  to  contract  its 
issues,  and  that  below  the  point  at  which  they  would  have  beeui 
had  there  been  no  extension  of  the  circulation.  This  was  continually 
taking  place  betwixt  J  819  and  1844,  &s  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  The  Bank  was  perpetually  extending  its  issues  at  one  time, 
and  then  was  obliged  to  curtail  Uiem  afterwards.  The  Act  of  1844, 
therefore,  has  not  in  reality  contracted  the  circulation.  It  has 
merely  equalised  it  at  different  periods.  It  has  prevented  an  over- 
issue at  one  time,  to  be  followed  by  an  under-issue  at  another.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  fewer  notes  in  circulation  now  than  before ; 
but  this  has  been  amply  made  up  by  a  greater  amount  of  sovereigns, 
which  are  continually  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  three  millions 
every  year,  which  is  considerably  under  the  amount  of  the  excess  of 
the  imports  of  gold  into  England  over  the  exports. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  which  I  have  described — the  establishment 
of  a  strict  metallic  currency — all  that  was  required  would  have  been 
for  the  nation  to  pay  up  the  debt  of  fiflteen  millions  owing  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  could  have  been  done  most  easily  either  at 
once  or  by  instalments.  The  Bank  of  England  would  then  have 
had  to  carry  on  its  business  with  the  fifteen  million  sovereigns  paid 
over  to  it,  or  would — as  is  more  probable — have  deposited  those 
fifteen  million  .sovereigns  in  the  issue  department  of  Government, 
for  fifteen  millions  of  State  notes- issued  to  it  upon  that  deposit. 

Had  this  been  done,  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  been  placed 
precisely  in  the  position  of  the  London  and  Westminster  or  any  other 
deposit  bank.  Its  power  of  discounting  bills  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  its  paid-up  capital  and  its  deposits.  It  would  have  had  no 
monopoly  or  advantage  of  any  kind  over  other  banks,  except  by  being 
the  Government  Bank,  receiving  the  taxes  and  paying  the  dividends. 

Why  did  not  Sir  Robert  Peel  carry  out  this  plan  ?  Simply  because 
he  fell  he  had  not  the  power.  The  Bank  of  England  and  its  numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  shareholders  would  have  objected  to  it,  as  one 
depriving  them  of  those  profits  to  whicli  they  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed. He  therefore  in  a  manner  compromised  the  question,  and 
introduced  the  Act  of  1844.  This  Act  we  shall  now  describe  in 
all  its  details,  as  it  is  one  which,  although  passed  more  than  20  years 
ago,  is  as  yet  only  partially  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Bank  of  England  is  entirely  deprived 
of  its  power  of  issue,  properly  so  called.  The  paid-up  capital  of 
fifteen  millions  is  converted  into  notes,  and  its  whole  power  of  issue 
is  confined  to  those  fifteen  millions,  just  the  same  as  if  ita  capitali 
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coDsisting  of  debt  or  Bocurities,  had  been  converted  into  sovereigns. 
This  being  the  case,  why,  it  maj  be  asked,  should  the  Bank  have 
objected  to  its  capital  being  paid  up  by  Government  in  the  manner 
we  have  just  detailed  ?  Had  this  been  done,  the  Bank's  profit  would 
have  been  confined  to  what  it  could  have  made  of  those  notes  or 
sovereigns  by  discounting  them.  But  by  the  securities  not  berng 
disposed  of,  and  being  still  retained,  the  Bank  is  not  only  enabled 
to  discount  with  the  notes  handed  over  to  it,  as  representing  the 
securities,  but  is  enabled  to  draw  over  and  above  8  per  cent,  from 
those  securities  as  interest  on  the  Grovernment  debt. 

This  is  the  compromise  which  was  entered  into  betwixt  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  in  1 844.  The  Bank  agreed  to 
give  up  its  monopoly  of  unlimited  issue,  and  to  confine  its  whole 
business  to  the  fifteen  millions  of  notes  handed  over  to  it,  on  the 
condition  that,  from  the  securities  representing  those  fiAeen  millions 
of  notes,  it  should  draw  3  per  cent  interest,  in  addition  to  the 
banking  profits  derived  from  the  notes.  This  is  the  entire  and  only 
difierenco  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Joint- Stock  Banks. 
Like  thom,  its  banking  capabilities  are  confined  to  its  capital  and  its 
deposits  ;  but  it  has,  in  addition,  a  profit  of  3  per  cent,  ou  its  capital, 
from  that  capital  not  being  reduced  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  kept  in  the  form  of  Government  securities. 

By  the  Act,  the  securities  for  the  fifteen  millions  are  set  aside,  and 
placed  in  the  issue  department,  and  consecrated  to  the  payment  of 
the  notes  handed  over  to  the  Bank,  should  the  notes  ever  fall  into 
discredit.  Those  notes,  therefore,  although  issued  under  the  name 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  are,  in  fact,  State  notes,  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  whole  nation  is  responsible,  just  the  same  as  for  the 
Three  per  Cents.  It  iHrom  this  circumstance  that  since  1844  there 
never  has  been  a  taint  of  suspicion  against  the  Bank  of  England 
notes,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  run  against  them.  During  the 
three  crises  since  1844,  the  great  desire  of  everyone  was  to  have 
Bank  of  England  notes,  which  were  regarded  with  more  favour  than 
sovereigns;  whereas,  in  all  the  crises  previous  to  this — in  1825,  1837, 
1839,  etc. — the  note  was  of  no  value,  as  the  holders,  instantly  they 
got  them,  ran  and  exchanged  them  for  gold  ;  so  that  the  Bank  on 
those  occasions,  with  its  power  of  unlimited  issue,  gave  up  discount- 
ing altogether,  as  this  always  increased  the  run  upon  the  gold  in  its 
cellars,  and  made  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  more  imminent. 

Besides  the  fifteen  millions  of  notes  handed  over  to  the  Bank  in 
securities,  there  is  always  a  number  of  other  notes  issued  upon  the 
deposit  of  gold.  At  this  moment  the  amount  is  fifteen  millions, 
making  in  all  thirty  millions  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  With 
respect  to  those  additional  fifteen  millions,  the  banking  department, 
or  Bank  proper,  has  no  concern.  The  issue  department,  estaijlished 
by  the  Act  of  1844,  although  under  the  management  of  the  Directors, 
and  which  they  consider  an  onerous  and  expensive  duty,  is  merely 
an  exchange  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  case  of  a  pure 
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metallic  currency  ;  an  exchange  not  in  any  way  for  the  adyantage  of 
the  Bank,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

At  this  exchange — the  issue  department — all  persons  having  gold 
can  exchange  it  for  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  are  created  for 
that  express  purpose  ;  and  all  persons  having  Bank  of  England  notes 
can  exchange  them  for  gold,  when  the  notes  are  cancelled  upon  the 
gold  being  withdrawn.  There  is  always  thus  sufficient  gold  in  the 
issue  department  to  cover  all  the  additional  notes  issued  over  tboae 
covered  by  the  securities.  And  it  makes  no  difference  for  this  purpose 
what  may  be  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  issue  department,  for  as  the 
gold  increases,  the  notes  taken  out  increase  ;  and  as  the  gold  dimin- 
ishes, the  notes  diminish  at  the  same  time,  being  taken  in  and 
cancelled.  For  no  gold  can  be  taken  from  the  issue  department 
without  the  cancelling  of  an  equivalent  value  of  notes.  In  this  way 
the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  always  completely  guaranteed — ^thc 
fifteen  millions  belonging  to  the  Bank  by  Government  securities,  and 
the  surplus  notes  taken  out  by  individuals  by  the  gold  in  the  issue 
department. 

Here  wo  may  notice  a  mistake  which  is  almost  always  made. 
Most  persons  judge  of  the  stre:igth  of  the  Bank  by  the  amount  of  gold 
in  the  issue  department.  With  this  gold,  we  have  already  explained, 
the  Bank  has  not  the  slightest  concern,  nor  can  it  make  use  of  it  in 
any  way  whatever.  A  number  of  persons  also  imagine  that  the 
notes  given  out  from  the  issue  department  for  gold  come  into  the 
Bank  and  so  increase  the  reserve.  This  is  also  a  mistake  ;  the  notes 
issued  on  tliosf»  occasions  belong  exclusively  to  the  persons  who 
deposit  their  gold,  and  who  can  make  use  of  them  in  any  way  they 
please,  by  employing  them  in  trade,  or  depositing  thorn  in  the  London 
and  Westminster,  for  the  sake  of  interest  which  the  Bank  of  England 
does  not  allow.  The  strength  of  the  Bank  of  England  must  only  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  notes  and  coin  in  its  banking  reserve.  This 
is  the  only  fund  at  its  disposal  ;  and  according  as  this  is  great  or 
small,  is  the  Bank  induccil  to  lower  or  raise  its  rate  of  discount. 
But  with  regard  to  gold  entering,  or  being  taken  fruni,  tho  issue 
department,  this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  in  any  way  afiect  the 
Bank  of  England  any  more  than  any  other  bank  in  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  by  the  Act  of  1844  the  only  difiference  in 
the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  what  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  Act  imposed  a  pure  metallic  cun'cncy,  is  that  the  fifteen 
millions  belonging  to  the  Bank  is  based  upon  securities,  and  not  upon 
gold  lodged  in  the  issue  department.  This  gives  a  profit  of  3  per 
cent,  upon  its  capital  to  the  Bank  of  England,  without  imposing  any 
additional  tax  upon  the  nation,  as  the  Goverimient,  in  the  case  of  a 
pure  metallic  cuiTency,  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  over  to  the 
Bank  the  hftoen  millions  owing  them.  But  in  every  other  respect 
the  system  of  a  metallic  currency  is  completely  carried  out  by  the 
Act  of  1844.  The  power  of  issue  is  done  away  with.  The  Bank 
cannot  increase  its  accommodation  to  the  public  by  means  of  credit 
notes,  and  is  strictly  confined  to  its  capital  and  it^  deposits.     All  the 
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notes  iseued  are  fully  guarauteed,  one  part  by  Government  securities 
and  tho  remainder  by  j!old  deposited.  This  is  not  a  perfect  system 
of  currency,  but  it  is  a  close  approximation  to  it. 

After  describing  the  Act  of  1844  in  all  its  details,  it  m»y  not  here 
be  irrelevant  to  compare  the  manner  in  which  the  late  crisis — that  of 
May  last — was  met  under  it,  with  the  manner  in  which  such  a  crisis 
would  have  been  met  and  treated  under  tho  former  system. 

Over-banking,  over-trading,  and  every  other  speculative  mania, 
whenever  it  takes  root,  always  continues  as  long  as  the  Bank  of 
England  affords  the  necessary  accommodation.  It  is  only  when  tho 
Bank  is  unable  to  go  farther,  and  refuses  to  discount  more  bills,  that 
the  crash  takes  place.  For  instance,  the  day  before  the  stoppage  of 
Overcnd  and  Gurney,  the  directoi*s  of  that  establishment  asked,  it  is 
said,  for  relief  from  the  Bank  to  the  extent  of  £500,000.  Had  this 
been  afforded,  Overend  and  Gurney  would  have  held  on,  probably, 
for  six  months  longer.  It  was  the  same  with  Masterman's  and  the 
other  banks,  and  the  railway  contractors  who  failed  at  that  time. 
Had  the  Bank  of  England  then,  as  formerly,  possessed  the  power 
of  unlimited  issue,  the  assistance  would  have  been  afforded.  But 
the  Bank,  in  May  last,  from  the  limit  to  its  issue  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  could  not  grant  the  aid  asked  for.  The  opponents  of  the 
Bank  Act  are,  therefore,  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  it  was  that 
Act  which  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  bi'ought  it  to  a  point  sevei*al 
months  before  it  would  have  otherwise  occurred.  It  was  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  notes  in  tho  banking  reserve  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  panic  and  crisis  of  1866,  and  the  Bank  had 
no  power  to  fabricate  credit  notes. 

In  1 825  there  was  no  limit  to  the  issue  of  paper,  and  the  speculations 
of  that  day  were  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Bank  of  England  as 
long  as  it  had  the  power  to  do  so.  They  were  not  stopped  by  a  want 
of  notes,  for  the  Bank  might  have  issued  as  many  as  it  pleased.  They 
were  stopped  by  a  run  upon  the  notes,  which  rendered  them  of  no 
value,  and  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  rendered  powerless 
to  give  further  accommodation. 

The  question  which  mercantile  men,  who  are  in  doubt  as  lu 
whether  the  Act  of  1844  should  be  repealed  or  not,  should  then  put 
to  themselves,  is  this :  Whether  is  it  better  that  a  crisis  should  be 
met  by  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  notes  in  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  notes  being  of  full  value?  or.  Whether  the 
commercial  or  banking  crisis  should  be  met  by  a  monetary  one  by  a 
run  upon  the  notes,  which  would  render  those  notes  of  no  more  value 
in  the  discount  of  bills  than  so  much  paper  ?  In  the  first  case,  relief 
is  afforded  as  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  by  simply  suspending  the 
Act  and  allowing  the  issue  of  more  notes  than  the  parliamentary 
amount.  In  the  second  case,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Parlia- 
ment can  do  anything.  The  crisis  must  follow  its  course,  spreading 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  on  every  side,  and  the  only  thing  which  could 
afford  relief,  and  that  but  a  partial  one,  would  be  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments. 
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There  is  a  qnestion  before  the  Section  as  to  whether  this  Act  may 
be  improved.  There  is,  I  consider,  a  defect,  not  in  the  principle,  but 
in  the  details  of  the  Act,  which  we  are  convinced,  had  Sir  fiobert 
Peel  lived,  would  have  been  rectified  long  ago.  The  issue  department, 
or  exchange,  as  it  more  properly  is,  should  have  been  separated 
altogether  from  the  Bank;  not  that  we  believe  that  the  directors 
have  not  most  honestly  and  fairly  managed  this  department.  It  shoold 
have  been  made  a  Government  establishment,  and  all  the  notes  isaued 
instead  of  being  Bank  of  England  notes,  should  have  been  State,  or 
National  notes.  This  would  have  made  in  reality  no  difference,  bat 
it  would  have  placed  the  position  of  things  iu  a  much  better  and 
clearer  light,  and  made  every  one  completely  understand  the  ma- 
chinery ot  the  Act.  The  Government  would  then  have  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  due  payment  in  gold  of  every  note  issaed  when 
this  was  required.  But  Government  would  not  in  reality  have 
incurred  any  greater  responsibility  than  before  ;  for  it  would  have 
had  in  its  issue  department  the  securities  belonging  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  recur  to  for  the  notes  issued  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  for  all  the  notes  given  out  to 
private  parties. 

But  I  go  further  than  this.  I  consider  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  have  all  the  provincial  issues,  including  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  replaced  by  State  notes.  All  those  banks  have  what  is 
called  a  fixed  amount  of  issue,  and  to  them,  and  to  the  public  iu 
general,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  have  those  provincial 
issues  replaced  by  State  notes,  and  thus  secured  against  loss  to  the 
holders,  or  a  run  upon  them.  But  in  order  to  preserve  the  nation 
against  all  loss  upon  this  account,  it  would  be  necessary  for  each 
bank  to  deposit  Government  securities  iu  the  State  issue  department 
of  the  full  value  of  the  State  notes  handed  over  to  it,  in  order  that 
Government  might  sell  those  securities,  if  necessary,  for  the  gold  de- 
manded for  the  notes.  This  would  place  the  provincial  banks  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  this  they  could 
not  object,  for  they  would  be  allowed  to  draw  the  interest  upon  the 
securities  in  the  same  way.  If  they  refused  this,  then  their  right  of 
issue  should  be  taken  away  from  them  altoajether. 

Tills  is  a  reform  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  which  I  beg  leave  to 
suggcit,  and  which  I  feel  assured,  if  fully  considered,  would  be 
approved  of.  By  this  change,  there  would  be  only  one  set  of  notes 
throughout  the  whole  Empire — the  Slate  notes — for  which  the  whole 
nation  would  be  responsible.  Thus  the  possibility  of  a  monetary  crisis, 
or  a  run  upon  the  notes,  from  the  apprehension  of  their  not  being 
convertible  at  pleasure  in  any  piu't  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  And  this  would  cost  the  nation  nothing,  as  the 
provincial  banks  would  be  obliged  to  deposit  in  the  State  issue  de- 
partment, like  the  Bank  of  England,  sufficient  securities  to  prevent 
any  loss  to  the  State.  I  may  here  mention  that  this  reform  in  the 
Bank  Act  was  originally  proposed  by  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator 
iu  1857. 
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It  will  be  understood  by  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested,  that 
the  Goveroment  would  not  be  allowed  to  issue  of  itself  a  single  ad- 
ditional note  over  the  fixed  issues  of  the  different  banks,  and  for  the 
gold  deposited  by  private  parties,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the 
issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  power  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  respect  would  be  merely  ministerial,  precisely,  and  as 
limited  as  is  that  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  present. 
It  will  also  be  understood  that  I  do  not  propose  that  the  right  of 
issue  upon  the  deposit  of  securities  should  be  extended  to  any  other 
banks  than  those  which  existed  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  allowed  to  continue  their  privilege  from 
a  sort  of  necessity,  and  against  his  own  opinion. 

It  will  be  objected,  probably,  to  the  change  in  the  Act  of  1844, 
such  as  we  have  described,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  for  the 
granting  of  relief  to  mercantile  men  and  companies  when  they  get 
into  difficulties.  But  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  relief  in 
the  currency  reform  which  we  have  described.  Last  May,  after  the 
failure  of  Overcnd  and  Gurney,  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  guaranteed  amount — 
that  is  to  say,  ci*edit  notes.  The  same  thing  might  be  equally  done 
under  the  proposed  reform.  We  have  said  that  the  Government 
would  keep  an  Office  of  Exchange,  from  whence  Government  notes 
would  be  issued  on  the  deposit  of  gold.  Now,  in  case  of  a  crisis  like 
the  late  one.  Government  might  be  authorised  by  Parliament  to  hand 
over  credit  notes — that  is  to  say,  notes  without  any  deposit  of  gold 
or  securities — to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  extent  of  five,  ten,  or 
twenty,  millions,  according  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  discount  bills  for  the  relief  of  trade,  the  Bank  being  respon- 
sible for  those  notes,  and  bound  to  return  them  again  to  Government 
when  the  crisis  was  over.  This  would  be  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  I  consider  that  this,  by  being  looked  upon  as  a  resource  in 
cases  of  difficulty  by  banks  of  speculation  and  mercantile  gamblers  of 
every  class,  is  an  encouragement  to  speculation  and  gambling.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  upon  the  whole 
if  Government  had  peremptorily  refused  the  suspension  in  the  first 
instance,  in  1847,  and  thus  given  warning  to  the  mercantile  public, 
and  especially  to  the  Joint-Stock  Banks,  that  they  must  trust  to  their 
own  prudence  and  judgment,  and  not  upon  exceptional  measures  for 
relief.  But  if  a  suspension  of  the  Act  is  to  take  place,  the  manner  of 
doing  so  which  I  have  proposed  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  removes 
the  whole  responsibility  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  places  the 
action  directly  under  Government  and  Parliament. 
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IN  tMrtssing  jaa  od  the  rabjecc  of  the  Bank  Charier  Act,  Ii 
i^peak  Toor  oUDo«t  in«ialzence.  because  I  ftand  here  loeontroTert 
ar«d  denounce  u  a  falUcr.  the  Terj  priodple  upon  which  that  Act  in 
l4ue«l, — a  priDciple  too  of  ^ch  extreme  piaosibiliij  as  to  haTe  ecMB- 
macded  the  instant  assent  of  almost  every  odc  to  whom  it  has  been 
propounded  ;  and  which  hza  come  to  be  almost  DDiTeraaiij  recorded 
ax  ao  axiom  of  economic  science;  alihoagh  it  mistakeolj  aasamea  am 
analogy  between  the  supply  of  carrency  and  that  of  oor  food,  clothing, 
and  other  marketable  commodities; — an  analogy  which  has  no  real 
existence,  as  I  shall  shew. 

I  will  commence,  however,  by  patting  before  yoa  three  qnestioni^ 
viz. : — Ifet.  What  i«  the  exact  purpose  of  carrency  ?  2ndly.^What 
qualities  must  it  have  in  order  to  sabserve  this  purpose  ?  and  Srdly. 
What  is  the  best  quantity  ? 

The  sole  purpose  of  currency  is  to  supersede  barter, — for  if  we 
could  effect  our  maltifarioas  interchanges  with  equal  fiieility  by 
barter,  currency  would  be  useless  to  as. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  office,  currency  performs  two  diatinet 
functions,  viz.,  that  of  a  measure  of  values  in  exchange,  and  that 
of  a  medium  of  payment ; — functions  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they 
may  be,  and  indeed  are*  in  some  important  cases,  discharged  under 
legal  requirement  by  distiuct  substances.  Thus,  as  respects  college 
rents  and  tithe  commutation,  corn  is  the  legal  measure  of  vmlue, 
whilst  ffold  (or  something  reprci^iiting  it)  is  the  medium  of  payment ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  function  of  the  two  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

These  two  functions  of  currency  are  demonstrably  incompatible, 
and  cannot  be  correctly  dii^charged  by  any  single  substance  whatever, 
gold  or  otherwise,  simply  because  the  changes  in  the  demand  for  the 
medium  of  payment,  are  at  times  so  rapid  and  so  extensive  as  to 
outstrip  all  the  compensatory  changes  that  the  supply  of  a  single 
substance  is  found  to  undergo.  Hence,  its  own  value  being  dia- 
turbe  i.  it  cannot  accurately  measure  other  values. 

It  is  u  radical  defect  of  our  monetary  laws  that  they  do  not  supply 
the  nieaiiS  of  obviating  the  injurious  consequences  of  this  iucom- 
patibility,  or  indeed  even  recognize  its  existence. 

As  u  measure  of  value, — used  more  extensively  in  commerce  than 
the  measures  of  extension,  bulk,  weight,  and  even  time,  all  put 
together, — its  most  indispensable  quality  is  uiichangeableness  in  its 
own  value  ;  just  as  uuchangeableness  of  length,  of  weight,  of 
capacity,  &c.,  are  the  most  indispensable  qualities  of  the  poand 
uvoirdupoise,  the  yard  measure,  the  gallon,  &c. ;  for  how  can  that 
measure  other  things  accurately  which  is  not  stedfast  itself  ?  Ah 
u  medium  of  payment,   iincliangeablencrfs  of  value  is  also  highly 
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important,  though  not  absolutely  esseutial.  The  other  (qualities 
required  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  currency  to  be  provided,  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  just  as  much  as  will  completely  answer  the  intended  purpose, — 
that  of  superseding  barter. 

In  short,  unless  the  currency  possess  practical  unchangeableness 
of  value,  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  measure  of  values  in  exchange  ; 
nor  unless  it  be  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  can  it  fully  accomplish 
its  purpose  of  freeing  us  from  the  cumbrous  perplexities  of  barter. 

As  the  views  I  am  about  to  bring  before  you  have  the  disadvantage 
of  being  almost  altogether  novel,  and  will  therefore  have  a  disagree- 
able rawness  about  them,  and  as  most  minds  (my  own  included)  arc 
prone  to  resist  new  doctrines,  until  some  idea  is  gained  as  to  whither 
tliey  are  leading  us,  that  we  may  be  assured  that  we  are  not  being 
drifted  towards  chaos,  I  think  it  prudent  to  state  now  the  end  I 
have  in  view. 

Some  able  writers  have  recommended  for  security  against  occasional 
pressure,  a  large  increase  of  the  reserve  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  but  this,  while  it  would  be  a  heavy  burden,  would  not  in  my 
opinion  be  efficacious. 

My  proposal  is  to  create  a  large  and  utUfurdensome  reserve,  by  en-* 
abling  a  competent  portion  of  our  consolidated  stock  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  currency,  whenever  the  circulation  shall  want  replenish- 
ment. For  which  purpose  I  propose  to  expunge  such  portion  of 
stock  from  the  books  in  which  it  now  stands,  and  instead,  to  repre- 
sent it  by  transferable  interest-bearing  bills  resembling  Exchequer 
bills,  such  bills  to  be  receivable  for  the  taxes  ;  and,  if  necessary 
(which  I  think  improbable),  to  be  made  legal  tender  for'  all  pur- 
poses. 

In  exchanging  the  appointed  portion  of  stock  for  the  proposed 
bills,  the  stock  would  of  course  be  received  at  it«  market  value. 
Thus,  £1,000  consols,  if  at  90,  would  be  exchangeable  for  nine  of 
the  £100  bills. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  subject  before  us  is  an  examination  of  the 
following  questions,  viz. : — Seeing  that  the  quantity  of  our  mixed 
currency  (consisting  of  coin  and  paper),  calls  for  increase  at  one  time 
and  diminution  at  another,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  de- 
mand— and  seeing  that  such  increase  or  diminution  of  the  united 
quantity  may  be  effected  by  a  suitable  increase  or  diminution  of 
either  its  coin  element  or  its  paper  element,  is  it  advantageous  to 
select  one  of  these  two  elements  to  be  the  sole,  or  at  least,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  such  occasional  increase  or  diminution  ?  and  if  so. 
which  onCy  the  coin  or  the  paper  ? 

This  question,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  have  never  discussed  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
presented  itself  to  their  thoughts  as  a  matter  calling  for  discussion  ; 
they  (apparently)  having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary 
adaptation  of  the  quantity  of  the  currency  to  the  varying  demand 
must  depend  upon  the  modifications  of  its  metallic  portion  aloue, — 
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with  this  reservation  however,  that  in  cases  of  great  extremity,  when 
this  dependence  breaks  down,  the  rule  may  be  temporarily  suspended, 
and  recourse  be  had  to  a  modification  of  the  paper  element. 

It  might  be  thought  that  these  notable  failures  in  the  power  of  the 
metallic  element  to  effect  the  purpose,  and  the  necessity  from  time  to 
time  for  turning  to  the  paper  element  for  help,  would  have  led  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  paper  element  might  not  best  discharge  the  duty 
at  all  times.     Such  inquiry,  however,  has  not  been  entered  upon. 

The  minor  provisions  of  the  Act,  limiting;  the  issue  of  notes  by 
private  banks,  &c.,  1  need  not  here  notice,  further  than  to  say  that 
they  are  infractions  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  grounded  upon  an 
alleged  necessity  which  I  think  not  proved. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  Cliurtcr  Act,  as  stated  by  its  promoters 
and  supporters,  was  to  make  the  extant  amount  of  our  mixed  cur- 
rency depend  upon  the  influx  and  efflux  of  gold  as  completely  as  the 
amount  of  a  currency  consisting  of  gold  alone  would  do.  Lord 
Overstone  lays  it  down  as  unquestionable,  that  the  true  type  of  a 
currency  is  one  wholly  metallic  ;  hence  that,  if,  from  considerations 
of  economy  and  convenience,  we  choose  to  employ  paper,  more  or 
less,  in  place  of  specie,  the  united  quantity  should,  he  avers,  at  all 
times  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  specie  that  would  have  been 
employed,  had  we  forborne  the  use  of  the  paper  and  confined  our- 
selves to  specie  alone. 

In  short,  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  regard  it  as  self- 
evident  that  the  supply  of  currency  must  needs  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  supply  of  all  other  marketable  commodities.  If  we 
want  more  currency  we  must  purchase  additional  gold,  if  we  have  too 
much  currency,  some  of  our  gold  must  be  sold ; — to  expect  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  more  currency  than  wo  can  afford  to  buy  (having  due 
regard  to  our  other  wants)  being,  in  their  opinion,  as  delusive  as  it 
would  bo  to  expect  to  enjoy  more  food,  more  clothing,  or  more  of 
anything  else  than  our  means  enable  us  to  purchase. 

But  there  is  surely  a  broad  distinction  between  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency and  that  of  most  other  commodities;  since,  whilst  the  materials 
of  our  food,  clothing,  8cc.,  are  all  costly  and  limited  in  quantity,  a 
scarcity  of  gold,  may,  by  the  use  of  paper  money,  be  supplemented 
(for  cuiTcncy  purposes)  without  sensible  cost  and  to  any  extent. 
Hence,  to  suffer  from  an  insufhcieucy  of  currency,  seems  as  unwise  as 
it  would  be  to  suffer  from  thirst,  having  easy  access  all  the  time  to 
a  good  and  abundant  spring. 

In  other  words,  I  maintain  that  to  regard  our  ability  to  buy  as  the 
true  measure  of  our  wajits,  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  currencj'  or 
otherwise,  is  an  error;  and  that  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  rule  restrictive 
of  our  use  of  a  serviceable  commodity,  of  which  we  can  have  au 
ample  supply  for  next  to  nothing,  is  a  voluntary  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

To  this,  the  only  answer  given  is,  in  substance,  1st.  That  one  car- 
dinal virtue  of  a  currency  is  unchangeableness  of  value,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  (which  is  indisputable.)     2udly.    That 
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to  supplement  the  supply  of  currency  by  additional  paper  money 
whenever  the  influx  of  gold  fails  to  effect  the  object:,  would  be  to 
create  an  excess  of  currency  which  must  needs  bring  about  a 
depreciation  of  its  value,  and  consequently  cause  its  metallic  por- 
tion to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets. 

This  at  once  raises  two  questions  : — the  only  ones  that  it  is  here 
necessary  to  discuss. 

But  before  proceeding  to  consider  them  I  must  pause  to  observe 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Act,  in  justly  maintaining  the  essential 
importance  of  unchangeableness  of  value  in  the  currency  (in  order 
to  the  correct  discharge  of  its  important  function  of  a  measure  of 
values  in  exchange),  have  given  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the 
liability  of  the  notes  to  become  depreciated  in  value  if  issued  in 
excess,  having  (apparently)  not  borne  in  mind  the  great  truth  that 
unchangeableness  of  value  demands  as  much  the  avoidance  of  scar- 
city as  it  does  that  of  superabundance  ;  for  scarcity  disturbs  value 
as  effectually  by  raising  it,  as  superabundance  does  by  lowering  it. 

Whenever  then  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  produces 
a  real  scarcity  of  currency — that  is,  a  supply  less  than  the  demand — 
it  cannot  in  such  case  but  violate  the  essential  principle  of  unchange- 
ableness of  value,  by  raising  that  value. 

The  two  questions  now  raised,  are  :  1st.  Would  a  depreciation  of 
the  paper  portion  of  the  currency  necessarily  follow,  if,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  tendency  to  <'  tightness  in  the  money  market,"  the 
paper  were  to  be  increased  (without  waiting  for  an  influx  of  gold)  to 
an  extent  just  sufficient  to  neutralise  this  tendency  ? — it  being  un- 
disputed that  this  increase  would  check  and  perhaps  altogether  pre- 
vent such  influx ;  and  further,  that  should  the  "  money  market '' 
subsequently  (from  any  cause)  manifest  a  tendency  to  undue  *'  easi- 
ness," it  would  become  necessary  to  withdraw  such  additional  paper, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  order  to  prevent  depreciation. 

2ndly.  Whether  (assuming  the  preceding  question  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative),  it  is  practicable  to  institute  self-acting  means,  for 
thus,  at  one  time,  adding  to  the  paper  portion  of  the  currency,  just 
enough  to  arrest  a  tendency  to  *^  tightness,"  and  not  more  than 
enough  ;  and  at  another  time,  for  withdrawing  just  enough  to  arrest 
a  tendency  to  undue  ^^  easiness." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  two  questions  embrace 
the  only  points  within  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  of  currency, 
upon  which  men  versed  in  the  principles  of  economic  science  will  be 
found  really  to  disagree. 

The  first  question  almost  answers  itself.  The  appearance  of 
"  tightness  " — if  it  be  of  the  kind  that  admits  of  relief  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Bank  Charter  Act — shows  that  the  supply  of  currency 
has  ceased  to  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

Now,  if,  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  paper  money  were 
added  to  the  circulation  in  the  excuit  quantity  required  to  restore 
equality  between  supply  and  demand  (and  no  more),  how  could  such 
an  addition  excite  an  efflux  of  gold  ?     The  value  of  the  currency 
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^eai»T, — Ki-i,  :f  to  ^Scr  ir-rre  g.l^?  '-  j^tviccilr,  bov  eoaiU  the 
un^Th  z&a'Lf^L&Lc^r  OX  ti.^  «fa/w  tpio  rxc:^^  d^  r     Those  mho  \ 
1a:l  iL*:  ;:  ma.it  d'^  kj.  Lkr*:  s:irT>  ?:,72o:ik.  UkAC  it  b 

TL<t  tt!**  siArjEr*  of  *iT*L-?>e-  qu:e*c*Lc*-  And  regogrciiaon.  are  per- 
feiij  dlft:lr*ci  stafcUr*.  fc-1  ire  •x-iL€^ted  w:;h  periecxiT  dl<<isct  effects  ; 
Len^re  to  cobfoQbd  oie  tIiL  kLotber.  i:  ;o  TioLue  soacd  logic 

I;  this  reftAoniLg  I*  Mrr*:^:;- ::  follow*  ii*x  upon  oocft&ioii  of  tlie  de- 
m^xA  for  correLCj  c*g:i::;iz  to  g*:ii  apoii  iL-e  sapplj — whether  from 
ijT'V.uKTj  CMXL'sh^  OF  ffosi  ft  i^dden  %xA  larze  rxponarion  of  specie  in 
prirc\ihJ^  of  foreizE.  C'-.n: — if,  ::^;:ra/i  of  &i»a:::cg'  an  isdax  of  gold, 
wc  jizs^'Ti  10  a  =-j:'A--l*r  Lncr-irirr  o:  :Le  ^<&;^r.  so  t&r  from  disturkHOg 
the  vilae  of  the  carrericy.  a^d  ibf-Tebj  'iaiikjiginz  it  in  respect  of  it« 
fr^Bential  qualitj — uucLaXi^eabieLess — we  shoula  aetoaliv  prevent  its 
}M:iu^  dlsturij^A.  And  in  all  ca?es  of  a  sudden  and  large  incremse  in 
the  demand  for  curreccv.  reqcirisg.  nr.der  the  present  Uw,  a  sadden 
abd  large  i  nil  ax  of  gold,  such  prevention  wonld  be  of  the  JASt  im- 
portance iii  etariDg  off  a  pai.ie. 

So  much  for  cases  of  iusufEcieLCv.  Bat  to  mv  mind  a  teodencj 
to  excels  in  the  currebcv  dei.umds  active  acd  efficient  counteracting 
meafeures  almost  as  imperatively  as  doe=  a  tendeccv  to  insufficiency ; 
aiid  this  I  thiak  can  only  Ix;  accomp!'I:^heJ  by  proTlding  for  the  im- 
mediate removal  from  the  circulation,  in  such  case,  of  an  adequate 
pr^rtioii  of  the  paper  money.  witLout  awaiting  the  exportation  of 
ejK'cie. 

For  aii  excess  of  curreucy  "eng^ii-seriiig  high  conceits"  is  almost 
certain  to  awaken  ihe  demon  of  wild  speculation,  and  initiate  a 
course  of  mad  excitement,  sure  to  be  followed  first  by  qualm,  and 
finally  by  panic. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question,  viz.,  whether  we  can  pro- 
vide ielf-acting  means  by  which  any  tendency  to  insufficiency  in  the 
bupply  of  currency  shall  he  a:  once  n.-ucraliztd  by  an  appropriate 
a<idiiion  to  its  paper  portion  ;  and  by  which,  also,  any  tendency  to 
excess  shall,  in  like  manner,  l^e  neutralized  by  the  withdrawal  of  aa 
appropriate  portion  of  the  paper. 

1  have  pointed  out  the  fact,  in  my  work,  entitled  ''Principles  of 
Currency,"  that  under  the  Restriction  Act  the  Bank  Directors  of 
time.-}  gone  by,  without  professing  to  understand  the  subject,  actually 
Ktumbled  ujjon  a  course  by  which,  for  four  whole  years  (1796-1800) 
they  practically  maintained  the  equilibrium  l>ctween  demand  and 
supply;  the  Parliamentary  returns  showing  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  no  depreciation  of  their  notes  occurred ;  the  one  pound 
note  and  a  shilling  having  been  always  equal  in  valne  to  a  goltlen 
guinea  ;  although  *^  convertibility  "  there  was  none. 

These  four  years  give  us  a  case — a  most  remarkable  one — wherein 
the  supply  of  currency  was  rendered  altogether  independent  of  the 
influx  and  efflux  of  gold — in  other  word'',  wherein  that  supply  had 
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wholly  ceased  to  be  limited  by  the  ability  to  buy  gold,  and  had  come 
to  be  apportioned,  with  practical  exactitude,  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity— the  paper  supplementing  the  gold  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  u!iited  quantity  always  fully  equal  to  those  wants  ;  but 
without  exceeding  them. 

Thus,  during  the  period  in  question,  the  country  had  the  full 
advantage  of  the  generic  difference,  already  adverted  to,  between  the 
supply  of  currency  and  that  of  other  marketable  commodities  ;  the 
supply  of  currency  having  been  measured  exclusively  by  the  counti7'8 
wants,  irrespective  of  its  ability  to  purchase  gold. 

In  my  book  I  have  further  endeavoured  to  show,  that  had  the 
Bank  directors,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principle  with  which  they  had 
unconsciously  conformed  in  their  proceedings,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  put  their  future  issues  upon  a  footing  that  would 
have  continued  to  their  country  this  unprecedented  benefit  of  a  sup- 
ply of  currency  always  apportioned  to  its  legitimate  wants  :  that  is, 
a  supply  just  sufHcient  to  prevent  obstructions  to  exchange  from  a 
3earth  of  currency. 

All  that  the  directors  need  have  done  was  to  have  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  bullion  market ;  and  on  the  slightest  sign  of  the  paper 
becoming  of  less  value  than  the  gold,  to  have  at  once  checked  their 
issues  to  an  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ;  at  the  same 
time  never  stinting  their  issues,  unless  when  shown  by  this  test  to 
have  overstept  the  line  of  simple  sufficiency. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out,  that  a  practice  of  modifying  the  issues, 
by  opening  the  sluice  a  little  at  one  time  and  closing  it  a  little  at 
another,  is  what  the  Bank  directors  have  always  pursued.  The  dif- 
ference is  solely  in  the  test  which  guides  them  as  to  the  time,  direc- 
tion, and  extent  of  action.  The  test  I  have  named,  and  which  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  the  guide  from  the  year  1796  to  1800,  is 
that  of  perfect  equivalency  in  value  between  the  bank-note  and  the 
gold  coin  ;  but  the  test  which,  unhappily,  has  now  long  been  in  use, 
is  a  compound  of  several  elements,  viz. :  first,  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  Bank  stores  ;  secondly,  the  importations  of  gold  as  compared 
with  the  exportations  ;  thirdly,  the  expectation  of  demands  from 
abroad,  compared  with  probable  arrivals ;  fourthly,  the  security  or 
otherwise  of  the  Bank  itself,  from  pressure  in  respect  of  its  banking 
business. 

Seeing  such  iudedniteness  in  the  test,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  propriety  of  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  directors  with 
reference  to  it,  is  sometimes,  as  now,  (August  1866)  a  matter  of  hot 
controversy. 

The  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  passed  at  a  time  of  extreme  political 
agitation.  It^  purpose  all  economists  will  now  -disapprove.  But 
had  the  Bank  Directors  fortunately  become  conscious  of  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  powers  for  good  which  the  Act  had  incidentally  placed  in 
their  hands,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  spared  those 
disastrous  alternations  of  Bpeculative  excitement  and  panic,  from 
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which,  daring  the  last  fifty  jean,  we  have  sufiered  bo  mach — sinee 
the  UDwholesome  stimulus  of  an  excess  in  the  cnrrencj,  and  the 
terror-striking  influence  of  an  insufficiencj,  would  hftve  been  alike 
unknown  to  us. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  adverse  to  all  discretioDary  inter- 
ference. We  want  a  self-acting  plan ;  a  plan  nowise  dependent  for 
its  well  working  upon  the  judgment  of  Bank  directors,  as  to  raising 
the  rate  of  discount  at  one  time,  and  lowering  it  at  another — and  still 
less  ui)on  that  of  the  executive,  as  to  suspending  the  law  from  time 
to  time,  and  establishing  for  the  occasion,  what,  in  tmth,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  monetary  dictatorship. 

Many  plans  competent  to  the  effect  might  be  proposed;  one  would 
obviously  be  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  last  four  jeara  of 
the  last  century.  I  will  describe  the  plan  which  on  the  whole  I  think 
the  best. 

Let  us  place  the  object  clearly  before  us.  The  question  is,  can  we 
so  order  matters,  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  render  the  variations  in  the 
supply  of  currency  wholly  independent  of  the  influx  and  efliux  of  gold; 
and  in  the  second  place  to  secure  that  whenever  the  equilibrium 
between  demand  and  supply  shall  be  at  all  disturbed,  an  automatic 
corrective  process  shall  come  into  immediate  operation,  whereby, 
without  the  least  delay,  the  currency  shall  be  increased  or  diminished, 
in  the  exact  degree  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  T 

This  manifestly  demands  the  aid  of  an  ample  reserve — a  reserve 
large  enough  to  compensate  for  the  greatest  possible  fluctuation. 

Of  what  can  such  reserve  consist?  Who  shall  hold  it?  What 
shall  determine  the  time  and  the  extent  of  the  necessary  advances 
and  reclamations  to  take  place  between  this  reserve  and  the  volume 
of  the  currency  ? 

Were  the  holding  of  the  contemplated  reserve  to  be  necessarily 
attended  with  the  loss  of  interest  upon  its  value,  like  the  storing  up 
of  gold,  or  of  other  commodities  having  intrinsic  value,  the  diflKcult 
question,  "  Who  is  to  bear  this  loss  ?  "  would  require  to  be  answered  ; 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  very  important  that  such  loss  should 
])e  avoided  ;  and  that  this  can  only  bo  accomplished  by  the  reserve 
consisting  of  paper  money. 

I  will  assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proposed  reserve 
should  include  notes  of  the  lower  values, — probably  £50  or  £100 
might  be  the  minimum.  Now,  notes  of  £50  or  £100  and  upwards  can 
easily  bo  made  interest-bearing — like  Exchequer  bills— each  with 
a  calendar  printed  upon  it  to  show  the  amount  of  interest  ac- 
crued for  every  doy  of  the  year,  as  I  proposed  some  years  ago;* 
and  something  like  wh«t  Mr.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  lately  suggested: — the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  lixed,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  the  average  rate 
obtainable  for  securities  of  cM[n:)1  vnlidity;  and  the  notes  being  made 
payable  in  cash,  say  ^vhen  a  year  old,  in  order  to  allow  periodically 
of  the  correction  of  the  rate  of  interest  if  required. 

*  **  Principles  of  Currency  "  p.  152,  and  firoatispieoe. 
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If  these  notes  were  made  legal  tender  for  their  principal  sum,  plus 
the  accrued  interest,  or  perhaps,  if  they  were  simply  made  available 
(principal  plus  interest)  for  the  payment  of  taxes  of  all  kinds,  they 
would  possess  the  precise  qualities  required  by  the  reserve  in 
question. 

No  new  debt  need  be  created,  as  these  bills  would  simply  stand  in 
the  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  consols,  for  which  they  might  be 
exchanged,  upon  application,  value  for  value,  to  an  extent  appointed 
by  the  law.  They  would  in  effect  be  a  coinage  of  part  of  the  national 
debt. 

The  bills  would  bear  a  twofold  character.  Lock  them  up,  and 
they  serve  as  investments  ;  take  them  out,  and  they  become  cur- 
rency; hence  they  would  be  retained  as  investments  or  paid  away 
as  currency,  according  to  the  convenience  of  their  holders.  Scanti- 
ness in  the  supply  of  currency  would  induce  the  use  of  the  bills  as 
currency ;  whilst  over-fulness  in  the  circulation  would  induce  their 
retention  as  investments.  Thus,  were  these  bills  extant  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  would  furnish  the  means,  and  that  under  the  regulation 
of  a  sure  motive  (that  of  self-interest)  for  effecting  the  complete 
alleviation  of  scantiness  on  the  one  hand  and  of  over-fulness  on  the 
other. 

If  these  expectations  should  be  answered,  the  importance  of  the 
I'esult  would  justify  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  it.  For  it  would 
secure  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  available  amount  of  tlie  currency 
to  our  varying  wants,  combined  with  a  much  higher  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  value  of  its  governing  unit,  the  pound  sterling. 
For  gold  would  be  shielded  from  the  disturbing  influence,  (to  which 
it  is  now  exposed,)  of  changes  in  monetary  demand;  an  influence  that, 
for  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  raised  its  value  in  the  whole- 
sale produce  markets  by  at  least  20  per  cent.,  and  as  compared  even 
with  consols  by  7  to  10  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  proposed  bills  would  be  no  less  based  upon  that 
of  gold  than  is  that  of  a  bank  note  ;  this  value,  too,  owing  to  the 
bills  being  payable  at  distant  dates,  would  be  governed,  not  by  the 
value  of  gold  from  day  to  tlay,  but  by  its  value  taken  upon  a  long 
average — an  obviously  less  changeable  standard. 

Were  this  plan  adopted,  the  economic  principle  of  demand  and 
supply,  which,  crippled  by  legislative  interference,  now  in  vain 
attempts  to  govern  the  amount  of  the  currency,  would  really  govern 
it.  And  whether  directed  to  the  removal  of  an  excess,  or  to  the 
supply  of  an  insufficiency,  its  action  heing  no  longer  bound  to  the 
expensive  and  sluggish  movements  of  the  bullion  trade,  would  be 
immediate  and  effective  to  the  full  extent  called  for  by  the  wants  of 
the  time ;  the  nature  of  the  proposed  reserve  being  such  as  to  offer 
but  a  barely  appreciable  resistance  to  the  inflow  or  outflow  of  any 
quantity  required. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  plan  that  it  would  make  currency  so 
abundant  as  necessarily  to  depreciate  its  value.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  is  excess,  not  sufficiency,  that  produces  depreciation.    But  excess, 
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in  other  words  more  than  there  is  use  for,  is  obviously  impossible  so 
long  as  any  superfluous  quantity  can  be  at  once  profitably  applied  to 
another  purpose. 

In  recommendation  of  this  plan,  I  would  point  out,  Ist.  Thftt  the 
sole  change  in  the  law  sought  is  an  authority  for  its  introdoctiony 
and  a  provision  for  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  bills.  2ndl7. 
That  the  plan  admits  of  being  introduced  gradually;  a  trial  of  the 
acceptability  and  usefulness  of  the  bills  being  made  by  the  issue, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  a  moderate  quantity,  which  could  be  in- 
creased as  experience  might  show  to  be  desirable. 

Two  highly  important  collateral  advantages  remain  to  be  pointed 
out. 

Most  writers  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  disturbance  and  its 
causes,  have  entirely  omitted  to  distinguish  between  such  of  these 
causes  as  are  attributable  solely  to  currency  derangement,  and  which, 
therefore,  admit  of  being  cured  by  the  correction  of  such  derange- 
ment (and  by  no  other  means)  ;  and  such  of  the  causes  as  are  attri- 
butable solely  to  fluctuations  in  the  abundance  of  non-monetary 
capital.  In  short,  these  writers  almost  universally  confound  the  dis- 
turbing eflects  of  changes  in  the  abundance  of  the  mere  instrument 
of  exchange — money — with  those  of  changes  in  the  abundance  of  the 
subjects  of  exchange,  money's  worth,-— causes  that  are  as  distinct  in 
their  nature  as  an  interruption  of  ordinary  traffic  from  the  mere  want 
of  the  scales  and  weights,  yard-wands,  bushels,  &c.,  wherewith  to 
apportion  the  articles  of  sale,  is  from  an  interruption  caused  by  a 
want  (at  the  time)  of  goods  to  sell. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  disturbing  eflects  produced  by  these 
two  sets  of  causes,  are  commonly  so  mixed  and  blended  together, 
that  it  is  moAt  diflicult  to  separate  them,  and  assign  each  to  its  own 
particular  cause  ;  but  the  almost  infinite  perplexity  thus  occasioned 
would  of  course  bo  got  rid  of,  were  either  set  of  causes  to  be  swept 
away. 

Now  the  adoption  of  any  plan  which  should  secure  the  never-failing 
adaptation  of  the  supply  of  currency  to  the  legitimate  demand, 
would  eliminate  all  the  eflects  that  are  justly  attributable  to  curi*ency 
derangement ;  and  by  so  clearing  the  ground,  would  render  the  study 
of  the  other  set  of  causes,  with  a  view  to  possible  remedial  measures, 
comparatively  easy. 

Again,  our  liability  to  panic  depends  upon  the  existence  of  certain 
conditions,  the  removal  of  either  of  which  would  go  far  towards  its 
cure.  The  most  prominent  of  these  conditions  is  the  practice, — 
induced  partly  by  our  wonderful  commercial  activity,  and  partly 
(as  I  think)  by  imperfections  in  our  institutions, — of  letting  such  very 
large  portions  of  our  property,  or  of  property  for  which  we  are 
responsible,  pass  out  of  our  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  others. 
This  produces  in  the  commercial  world  a  state  of  general  indebted- 
ness, balanced  nominally  by  claims  to  an  equal  extent.  Thus,  A 
may  be  indebted  in  a  given  sum  to  B ;  B  similarly  indebted  to  C;  C 
to  D,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet ;  Z,  finally,  being  so  indebted  to 
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A.  Now,  if  a  meeting  of  all  parties  were  held  (scene  the  clearing 
house)  at  which  A  should  make  over  to  B  his  claim  upon  Z,  B 
make  over  to  C  his  claim  upon  A,  and  so  on  all  round,  the  result 
would  be,  that  whilst  the  available  amount  of  capital — monetary  and 
non-monetary — would  stand  just  as  it  had  stood  before,  every  one 
(so  far)  would  have  got  "  out  of  debt  and  out  of  danger."  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  the  head  of  a  large  concern  in  the  city,  told  me  some 
years  ago,  that  he  occasionally  received  sums  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had  no  immediate  use,  and 
that  he  generally  took  the  money  to  Overend's  house  in  order  to  get 
interest  for  the  time.  If  he  had  done  so  recently,  the  consequence 
might  have  been  disastrous.  Indeed  a  friend  of  mine  and  his  son- 
in-law  had  each  a  considerable  sum  in  that  house  at  the  time  of  its 
stoppage — to  their  serious  inconvenience,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

The  institution  of  interest-bearing  money,  as  herein  proposed, 
would  enable  persons  to  keep  their  spare  cash  in  their  own  hands 
without  the  sacrifice  of  interest ;  it  would  also  greatly  facilitate  the 
more  general  adoption  of  ready-money  payments,  by  furnishing  in 
abundance  a  most  acceptable  medium  for  the  purpose,  the  use  of 
which,  when  time  had  made  it  habitual,  would  in  all  probability 
work  a  change  in  the  public  fqieling,  adverse  both  to  extensive  credit 
giving,  and  to  the  use  of  less  safe  mediums  of  payment.  Now  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  ready-money  payments,  the  less  must  be 
the  liability  to  panic  ;  the  decrease  of  such  liability  being  probably 
in  a  high  ratio. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe,  that  since  it  is  the  unquestionable 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  means  whereby  the  country 
may  have  the  use  of  an  efficient  currency,  it  would  appear  to  follow, 
from  what  is  herein  advanced,  that  this  must  include  provision  for  a 
large  interest-bearing  reserve.  And  in  giving  to  the  holders  of  this 
reserve  the  interest  arising  upon  it  while  in  their  hands,  this  provision 
would  effect  an  act  of  simple  justice,  for  the  principal  being  their 
property,  they  must  be  best  entitled  to  the  interest 
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Is  it  expedient  to  adopt  means  for  Reducing  the  National  Debt, 
and  if  so,  what  means  9     By  Fredekic  Hill. 

The  present  amount  of  the  funded  National  Debt  is  about 
£778,000,000,  and  of  the  unfunded  debt  about  £8,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  £786,000,000 ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  sum,  say,  of 
about  £50,000,000,  to  represent  terminable  annuities  requiring  an 
annual  payment  of  about  £2,500,000,  of  which,  however,  nearly 
£600,000,  or  say  £12,000,000  of  capital,  will  come  to  an  end  next 
April,  and  £700,000,  or  say  £14,000,000  of  capital,  estimated  by  their 
present  value,  in  the  year  1885. 
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The  interest  payable  on  this  vast  debt  »  aboat  25  milliont 
and  a  half,  to  which,  however,  we  must  add  more  than  a  million  for 
the  cost  of  collectioD,  and  more  than  £200,000  for  the  expense  of 
management ;  making  a  total  of  nearly  27  millions  a  year. 

The  chief  cause  of  our  great  debt,  as  is  well  known,  has  beat  war, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  aggressire  war ;  and  so  fiar  as  it  has 
been  the  latter,  we  hare  no  result  to  show  of  which  we  can  be  proad 
or  which  has  yielded  os  any  real  benefit. 

It  appears  by  a  statement  in  Mr.  M'Culloch's  "Dictionary  of 
Commerce,"*  that  the  cost  of  the  wars,  inclading  the  final  one, 
waged  in  the  vain  attempt  at  coercion  which  this  coimtiy  made  in 
relation  to  what  were  once  our  North  American  colonies,  was,  in 
mere  addition  to  the  National  Debt,  more  than  200  millions 
sterling  ;  and  that  this  sam  is  far  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all 
onr  imports  from  those  colonies  dariDg  the  whole  time  they  were 
under  our  dominion. 

But  however  incurred,  the  debt  exists ;  and  the  only  practical 
question  now  is,  whether  to  take  measures  for  paying  it  off,  or  to 
allow  it  to  remain. 

If  the  debt  is  to  be  paid,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  flight  of  genius  such  as  the  poet,  in  one  of 
the  pictures  of  the  immortal  Hogarth,  is  i-acking  his  brains  to  effect, 
while  his  milkwoman  i:*  clamouring  in  vain  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  of  only  a  few  shillings  due  to  henself ;  or  by  any  kind  of 
legerdemain;  nor  by  a  revival  of  the  exploded  Sinking  Fund  ;  but  by 
raising  hard  cosh  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  that  by  the 
only  means  at  the  nation's  command — taxation. 

So  long  as  the  taxation  in  this  country  was  very  unfair,  the  taxes 
ill-adjusted  and  unnecessarily  burdensome,  it  would  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  unwise  to  adopt  measures  for  paying ofif  the  National  Debt; 
because  to  do  so  would  have  aggravated  these  evils.  But  now  mat- 
ters are  changed.  Most  of  our  worst  taxes  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  remainder  have  l>een  reduced :  and  while  the  taxation  has  been 
brought  into  much  better  accordance  with  the  ability  to  pay,  the 
whole  pressure,  owing  to  a  large  increase  in  the  national  wealth,  Iia^^ 
been  greatly  lessened. 

As*  it  appear*  to  me,  the  same  reasons  exist  for  the  nation*s  paying 
off'  its  debts  as  for  a  private  person  doing  so,  and,  indeed,  greater ; 
since  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  discharge  the  interest,  however 
i'air  the  general  plan  of  taxation,  must  necessarily  l>e  attended  with 
many  cases  of  hardship,  while  it  presents  temptations,  to  which  many 
persons  are  known  to  yield,  to  evasion  involving  falsehood  and 
fraud. 

Again,  while  the  gi-eat  mujority  of  persons  acting  as  individuals 
either  shun  debt  or,  if  debt  be  for  a  time  unavoidable,  exert  them- 
selves, at  the  first  opportunity,  to  liquidate  it,  as  members  of  the  State 
and  OS  participators  in  the  National  Debt  they  have  no  such  choice; 

*  Edition  of  1867,  page  341. 
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and  in  effect,  therefore,  in  this  country  and  everywhere  where  there 
is  a  national  debt,  every  man's  land  or  other  property  is  mortgaged, 
and  so  burdened  must  descend  to  his  children. 

The  expense,  too,  of  collecting  taxes  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt  and  the  cost  of  management,  together  amounting,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  annum,  are  an  absolute 
loss ;  a  drain  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  without  the  smallest 
di*iblet  reaching  the  public  creditors. 

Further,  all  persons  who  by  taxation  are  debarred  from  using  an 
article  or  are  stinted  in  its  supply,  suffer  by  the  existence  of  the 
National  Debt.  Thus,  a  poor  family  who  could  afford  to  drink  tea 
if  there  were  no  tax  on  that  article  or  on  sugar,  or  who,  by  these 
taxes,  are  prevented  from  drinking  as  much  tea  as  they  would  other- 
wise consume,  now  suffer  this  injury — an  injury  .which,  like  the  last 
one  adverted  to,  is  absolute  waste,  since  it  confers  on  no  one  a 
corresponding  benefit. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  discharge  the  National  Debt  on  the 
ground  that  the  interest  we  pay  for  it  is  low  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest ;  implying  that  the  country  makes  by  the 
transaction  a  good  bargain  ;  but  if  the  principle  involved  in  this 
argument  were  sound,  it  must  be  wise  not  only  to  forego  all  measures 
for  paying  off  the  present  debt,  but  to  go  on  borrowing  (so  long,  at 
least,  as  money  can  be  obtained  on  the  existing  terms),  and  thus 
greatly  to  increase  the  debt.  But  does  anyone  propose  this  ?  And 
does  not  a  mere  glance  in  the  direction  to  which  it  would  lead  make 
one  feel  that  there  must  be  a  fallacy  in  the  ai*gument  ?  That  fallacy, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  consists  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  argument 
takes  no  account  of  the  cost  of  collection  and  management,  or  of  the 
injury  to  those  whose  consumption  of  any  taxed  article  is  prevented 
or  curtailed ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  many 
persons,  indeed,  I  may  say  the  vast  m^ority  of  those  who  constitute 
the  nation,  have  no  wish  to  borrow  money  even  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest ;  on  the  contrary,  the  millions  of  persons  who  invest  in  the 
savings  bauks  actually  lend  money  on  lower  terms  than,  as  members 
of  the  nation,  they  at  the  same  time  are  compelled  to  borrow  it.  Let 
those,  then,  I  would  say,  who  want  to  borrow  money,  do  so  as  indi- 
viduals and  pay  the  market  rate  of  interest  for  it ;  but  do  not  let  them 
drag  their  neighbours,  who  desire  nothing  of  the  sort,  into  a  kind  of 
involuntary  Borrowing  Association  for  their  benefit. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  as  gold,  owing  to  the  present 
abundance  of  supply,  is  falling  in  value,  it  will  be  politic  to  wait 
until,  by  the  working  of  this  cause,  the  National  Debt  is  much  reduced. 
But  on  this  point  1  would  remark — first,  that  any  saving  to  the 
nation  by  such  an  operation  would  be  attended  by  a  corresponding 
loss  to  the  nation's  creditors  ;  and  secondly,  that  if  it  be  found 
practicable,  as  many  believe,  to  place  the  currency  on  such  a  footing 
as  to  render  the  value  of  money  invariable  and  independent  therefore 
of  the  supply  of  gold,  any  motive  to  defer  payment  of  the  National 
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Debt  arising  from  a  depreciation  of  gold,  even  if  such  motiTe  were 
legitimate,  would  cease. 

Nor  does  any  sufficient  objection  to  set  aside  ererj  year,  beyond 
recall,  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt,  arise  from  the 
&ct  that  in  some  years  our  expenditure,  including  this  snm.  may 
exceed  our  revenue.  If  at  any  time,  owing  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, Fuch  a  case  should  arise,  the  best  and  most  direct  way  of 
meeting  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  make  a  temporary  iifcrease  in 
some  of  the  taxes,  with  a  view  either  of  immediate  liquidation, 
or  if  the  sum  to  be  raised  be  large,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  pay- 
ment of  £20,000,000  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  admit  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  in  a  given  number  of 
years. 

The  most  important  reason,  however,  for  pa}'ing  off  national  debts 
and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  in  which  they  originate,  is 
that  tliis  practice  presents  fatal  facilities  for  the  infliction  of  the 
greatest  scourge  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted — aggressive 
war  ;  a  scourge  which,  in  the  destruction  of  property  that  it  causes, 
its  paralysing  effect  on  production,  and  yet  more  in  the  blood  which 
it  sheds  and  the  bad  passions  it  arouses,  begets  evils  far  greater  than 
the  debt  with  which  it  burdens  the  insensate  country  by  which  the 
war  is  waged,  heavy  as  this  burden  may  bo.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  facilities  in  borrowing,  which  the  power  of  creating  a  National 
Debt  affords,  we  should  not  have  witnessed  the  late  fratricidal  war  in 
America,  nor  that  which  has  just  been  waged  in  Europe  ;  the  objects 
of  which,  so  far  as  they  were  just  and  legitimate,  might  in  both 
instances  have  been  well  attained  l)y  other  and  pacific  means. 

If  the  foregoing  view  bo  right,  it  surely  behoves  England,  not  only 
for  her  own  sake  but  as  one  of  tlie  foremost  countries  in  the  march 
of  civilisation,  to  take  moasuros  for  paying  off  her  debt ;  in  order  to 
present  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  one  which  must  increase 
that  moral  inHueuce  which  our  countiy  happily  possesses  and  which 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  wholo  world  should  bo  ox  tended. 

The  United  States,  to  their  honour,  have  already  entered  on  a 
course  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  thoy  persevere  and  wo  take  a  similar 
course,  the  case  will  be  one  of  very  many,  let  us  trust,  that  ai'e  before 
us,  of  the  two  countries  running  side  by  side  in  a  noble  work. 

Largely,  in  my  opinion,  has  Mr.  Gladstone  added  to  the  many 
obligations  previously  confoired  by  him  on  the  nation  by  stepping 
forward,  as  its  financial  minister,  to  call  on  the  country  to  begin 
in  earnest  the  good  work  of  paying  off  its  debt  ;  and  both  to  him  and 
to  the  greatest  political  economist  of  our  time,  Mr.  Mill,  are  we 
beholden  for  the  lofty  standard  of  public  morality  which  they  have 
raised.  Whether  or  not  any  s|)ecial  argument  to  the  performance 
of  our  duty  exists  in  ix?lation  to  the  supply  of  coal  I  do  not  know  and 
need  not  discuss.  In  either  case  our  duty  is  the  same  ;  and  if  you 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  so,  the  only  question  remaining  for  con- 
sideration is  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ol  ject. 

This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone— 
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namely,  the  gradual  substitution  of  terminable  for  the  present  per- 
manent annuities.  As  a  first  step  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  know, 
recommended  Parliament  to  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  debt  which 
is  represented  by  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  now  amounting 
to  about  44  millions  ;  but  I  hope  the  country  will  be  willing 
to  go  further,  and  to  deal  at  once  widi  a  larger  sum.  The  only 
reason,  I  believe,  for  singling  out  the  money  in  the  savings  banks  has 
reference  to  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax.  As  that  tax  is  now 
levied,  anyone  who  should  exchange  a  permanent  for  a  terminable 
annuity,  although  his  property  and  legitimate  income  might  not  bo 
altered  in  value  by  a  single  penny,  would,  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange,  be  liable  to  an  increased  income  tax  ;  and  hence  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  some  persons,  that  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  countiy  in 
effecting  such  an  exchange  in  any  portion  of  the  National  Debt  ; 
seeing  Siat  the  purchasers  of  the  terminable  annuities,  in  expectation 
of  being  subjected  to  a  heavier  income  tax,  would  demand  terms 
which  would  indemnify  them  for  this  additional  burden.  But  any 
obstacle  arising  from  this  source  is  open  to  an  obvious  remark — 
namely,  that  the  country  would  receive  back  again,  in  the  shape  of 
income  tax,  what  is  nominally  lost  in  the  terms  of  exchange.  But 
perhaps  a  better  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  enact  that,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  terminable  annuities  in  question,  the  income  tax 
should  be  so  levied  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
holder  whether  his  annuities  were  terminable  or  permanent.  All, 
however,  that  is  necessary,  both  for  the  purchasers  of  the  new 
annuities  and  for  the  country  to  ensure  a  proper  price  in  the  market, 
is  that  the  terms  on  which  the  annuities  are  granted  are  clear,  and 
will  remain  fixed  duriilg  the  whole  period. 

Some  persons,  friendly  to  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt, 
maintain  that  the  best  plan  is  so  to  regulate  taxation  as  always  to 
ensure  a  surplus,  and  then  to  employ  this  surplus  in  a  direct  way 
for  the  discharge  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  National  Debt ; 
and  certainly  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  the  simplest,  but  it 
is  liable  to  the  gi*eat  objection  of  constantly  offering  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  suspend  its  operation,  and  to  allow  the  country  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  lower  taxes — a  temptation  which  ha*  lately  been 
yielded  to  by  deferring  the  commencement  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gladstone.  .  I  trust  you  will  agi*ee  with  me  that  it  is 
far  better  to  act  on  a  plan  which  is  fi-ee  from  this  danger  ;  and  in 
proof  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  thus  free,  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  no  attempt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  ever  made  to  obtain  a 
temporary  reduction  of  taxation  by  converting  such  part  of  the 
National  Debt  as  had  been  contracted  in  terminable  annuities  into 
permanent  stock. 

Under  the  following  arrangements  the  whole  debt  might  be  paid 
off  in  124  years  : — 

I  would  propose  that  next  year  100  millions  of  the  permanent 
three  per  cent,  annuities  be  converted  into  QlWQ  per  cent  teimiu- 
able  annuities ;  to  do  which  would  require,  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
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one  years,  an  addition  of  about  £2,080,000  a  year  to  the  taxe^^ 
viz.,  two  millions  for  interest,  and  about  £80,000  for  cost  of  coUeo 
tion  ;  but  from  this  sum  would  have  to  be  deducted  first  nearly 
£600,000  for  existing  terminable  annuities,  which  will  come  to  an 
end  next  April,  and  upwards  of  £700,000,  which,  in  like  manner, 
will  have  to  be  struck  off  in  nineteen  years.  Thus  the  immediate 
inci'ease  in  taxation,  or  rather,  let  us  hope,  at  least  as  regards  part, 
the  immediate  non-reduction  of  taxation,  would  be  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  while  in  1885  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to  less  than 
£800,000. 

In  1898  the  account  would  stand  as  follows :  Debt,  inclading 
estimated  equivalent  of  probable  amount  of  life  annuities,  about 
710  millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  somcwliat  more  than  21  millioQS, 
or,  including  the  cost  of  collection  and  management,  of  about 
22  millions ;  as  compared  with  the  present  payment  of  27  millions, 
or  the  payment  after  1885  of  about  25^  millions. 

Considering  that  the  country  will,  in  all  probability,  be  much 
richer  in  thirty-two  years  than  it  is  now,  and  considering  that, 
from  an  advance  in  education  and  public  morality,  the  impulse 
which  now  urges  us  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  will  no  doubt  be 
stronger,  I  trust  that  when  the  year  1898  arrives  there  will  be  a 
general  willingness  to  employ  at  least  the  greater  part  of  this  saving, 
say  three  millions,  in  a  further  conversion  of  permanent  into  terminable 
annuities.  If  this  be  done,  under  the  same  arrangement  as  the  first 
proposed  conversion,  it  would  apply  to  a  sum  of  150  millions; 
and  in  thirty-one  more  years  the  debt  would  be  brought  down  to 
about  660  millions  ;  requiring  a  taxation  of  about  17^  millions,  or 
about  4^  millions  less  than  in  1898,  and  neoi'ly  9^  millions  less  than 
now. 

At  the  new  period  of  1929  I  hope,  for  reasons  like  those  just 
assigned,  that,  say,  fom*  millions  of  the  new  saving  will  he  assigned  to 
further  conversion ;  and,  if  this  hojK?  be  realised,  200  millions  more  of 
the  debt  will  be  placed  on  the  road  for  liquidation.  Then,  by  the 
yeai*  1960,  the  debt  will  be  reduced  to  360  millions ;  and  the  taxation 
for  its  payment  to  about  l\\  millions,  as  compared  with  17^  millions 
in  1929. 

By  this  time  the  debt  would  be  brought  down  to  so  moderate  a 
size  that  I  hope  that  by  one  more  and  last  effort  the  whole  would  be 
converted  into  terminable  annuities,  and  that  perhaps  at  a  higher 
rate  than  five  per  cent,  interest.  But  even  if  the  latter  rate  be 
adopted,  by  the  year  1991,  or  in  less  than  130  years  from  the  present 
time,  every  shilling  of  our  debt  will  have  been  paid,  and  27  millions 
a  year  will  have  been  struck  off  the  taxation.  And  should  the 
country  be  prepared  to  act  yet  more  vigorously  in  the  work  of  reduc- 
tion thou  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  the  happy  goal  will  be  reached 
still  sooner. 
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LABOUR  AND   CO-OPERATION. 

The  Future  of  Labour.    By  R.  Arthur  Arnold. 

Although  in  addressing  you  upon  the  important  question  of  the  future 
of  labour,  I  am  met  at  once  by  the  difficulty  of  defining  my  subject, 
yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  a  matter  for  regret  that  great  embar- 
rassment should  be  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
population  of  England  by  classes.  In  a  certain  sense,  there  are  pro- 
bably but  few  here  who  are  not  working  men,  but  I  use  the  term 
labour  because  I  intend  to  refer  to  that  largest  class  whose  wages  of 
subsistence  are  for  the  most  part  earned  by  muscular  and  manual 
labour.  It  would  form  a  very  valuable  item  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  Congress  if  some  close  definition  of  the  "  working  man  '*  could 
be  arrived  at.  In  the  recent  electoral  classification,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  the  definition  has  been  incorrectly  expanded,  because  it  has  been 
held  to  include  those  master  artisans  who  supplement  their  own 
labour  by  the  hire  of  that  of  others,  and  provide  the  materials  upon 
which  this  labour  is  bestowed  with  their  own  capital.  During  the 
progress  of  the  late  Reform  Bill,  I  ventured  to  publish  a  definition 
which  seemed  to  me  more  accurate,  that  a  "  working  man  "  should 
be  deemed  to  be  one  ^^  who  laboured  upon  materials,  or  in  any  field 
of  labour  provided  by  the  capital  of  another,"  and  it  is  to  such  a  class 
that  I  propose  to  refer  in  this  paper. 

There  is  no  more  common  or  mischievous  heresy  among  the  working 
class,  than  that  which  results  from  the  prevalent  ignorance  as  to  the 
relations  and  the  mutual  duties  of  capital  and  labour  in  respect  to 
production,  which  is  the  result  of  their  active  co-operation.  Labour  is, 
of  course,  the  first  cause  of  all  the  possessions  of  man  which  are  not 
natural  and  inalienable,  but  the  accumulation  even  of  necessaries  of 
life,  the  provision  which  society  is  obliged  to  make  for  its  protection, 
imply  the  possession  of  capital,  and  in  an  advanced  condition  of 
society,  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  labour  finds  itself  paralysed 
when  it  suffers  even  a  temporary  dissolution  of  partnership  with 
capital.  The  capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  labour  re- 
presents the  wages  fund  of  the  working  class.  It  cannot  be 
more  or  less  than  this  sum.  After  a  careful  inquiry  this  sum  has 
recently  been  set  by  an  able  statistician  at  £418,300,000,  divided 
among  10,697,000  persons,  of  whom  6,878,500  were  of  the  male, 
and  3,818,500  of  the  female  sex  ;  the  average  earnings  of  the 
men  above  twenty  years  of  age  being  in  England  22*.  6rf.,  and  of 
women  above  the  sam^age  125.  6c/.  per  week. 

Now,  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  selfish  interests  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  would  guide  them  to  increase  by  all  possible 
means  the  capital  which  employs  labour,  and  to  limit  the  number 
among  whom  this  sum  is  divided.  Placing  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  capitalist  they  will  easily  appreciate  that  the  increase 
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of  capital  so  employed  will  depend  upon  the  share  of  profits  it  will 
obtain,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  profits  can  be  obtained;  and 
reflecting  on  their  own  position,  being  at  the  same  time  not  regardless 
of  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  they  will  see  also  that  there  can  be 
no  increase  of  this  capital  unaccompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  who  labour,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
eflficiency  in  the  labour  of  the  original  workers. 

I  would,  therefore,  thus  early  in  my  subject  impress  upon  the 
working  class  that  in  all  their  struggles  for  the  advancement  of  their 
order  and  class  they  should  ever  regard  with  a  watchful  eye  that 
most  sensitive  of  political  and  economic  barometers,  the  mind  of  the 
capitalist.  Ho  it  is  who  carries  the  magician's  stafi*  of  our  era.  If  it 
be  his  interest  to  employ  the  labour  of  another  country  rather  thau 
that  of  his  own,  or  to  summon  labour  to  another  hemisphere,  Uiither 
will  labour  be  led  by  an  irresistible  force.  But,  perhaps,  while  I  thus 
warn  the  labouring  class  to  be  careful  lest  they  diminish  their  wages 
fund,  my  warning  should  also  be  conveyed  to  those  middle  and  upper 
classes  who  cannot  so  easily  transport  their  possessions  or  follow  the 
exodus  of  capital.  Yet,  here  at  least,  the  interest  of  all  classes  is 
clear  and  plain  ;  all  who  love  their  fatherland,  all  who  wish  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  wealth  they  have  in  it,  must  co-operate  to 
maintain,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  capital  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  labour.  If  on  the  one  hand  capitalists  are  frightened  or 
wearied  by  continual  strikes  or  disputes  on  the  part  of  those  who 
labour,  if  on  the  other  hand  labourers  are  drawn  to  other  lands  ' 
where  labour  suffers  less  restrictions,  where  it  obtains  social  and 
political  privileges  which  are  withheld  in  this  country,  then  in  either 
case  there  is  an  immediate  decline  in  that  career  of  prasperity  which 
has  made  England  the  ''august  mother  of  free  nations." 

But  while  the  working  class  should  regard  the  relations  which  labour 
bears  to  capital,  their  thoughts  will  naturally  be  first  fixed  ui>on  their 
own  condition  and  prospects.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
earnest  regret  among  the  more  intelligent  and  prudent  members  of 
this  class  that  there  should  remain  so  large  a  number  whose  social 
and  sanitary  condition  displays  so  much  imprudence,  and  domiciles 
opidcniiv'  ilisoase  in  all  our  great  cities  and  towns.  I  should  be  trenching 
unduly  upon  the  domam  of  the  Educational  Department  of  this 
Congress  if  I  were  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  that  which  I  regard  as  the 
first  cause  of  this  shameful  and  degraded  condition  of  a  section  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  and  women — I  mean  the  want  of  education. 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  think  we  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
who  have  practically  the  government  of  the  country  in  our  hands  are 
more  blameable  for  that  which  is  wanting  in  this  respect  than  these 
persons  whose  faults  are  too  often  and  ignorantly  regarded  as  typical 
of,  and  inevitable  among  the  labouring  class.  As  to  the  improvement 
of  the  homes  of  the  lal>ouring  class  there  is  an  evident  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  Parliament.  The  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Torreus,  last  Session,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  cholera 
and  fever  nests,  and  until  some  such  measure  is  adopted  the  work  of 
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sanitary  reform  will  have  received  very  imperfect  attention.  The 
destruction  of  the  miserable  hovels  which  are  the  seed-beds  of 
epidemic  disease  would  help  on  sanitary  reform  immensely.  But  it 
would  do  more  than  this.  It  would  permanently  raise  the  standard 
of  comfort  among  the  labouring  class  and  cause  a  demand  for 
cleanliness  and  household  order.  On  sanitary  grounds  I  should  be 
disposed  to  object  to  household  suffrage,  because  I  would  not  give  by 
any  enactment,  the  least  encouragement  to  the  continued  existence  of 
houses,  which,  with  due  regard  to  health  and  morality,  arc  unfit  for 
habitation.  In  Preston  aud  other  large  and  prosperous  towns 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  there  are,  in  the  densest  parts 
of  the  borough,  houses  letting  at  Is.  6d.  a  week.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  the  occupancy  of  such  houses  should  confer  the  right 
of  voting,  while  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  newly-built  houses  of  the 
working  class  in  this  district,  are,  speaking  generally,  the  best  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  rentals  of  these  dwellings 
average  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week,  and  their  occupancy  does  not 
of  course  at  present  confer  the  right  of  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections. 

I  regard  the  trade  unions  as  having  exercised  a  very  important 
and  beneficial  educational  influence  upon  the  labouring  class.  The 
outrages  which  have  occurred  are  a  lasting  shame  and  disgrace, 
and  these  sins  have  been  heavily  visited  upon  them  in  the 
opposition  and  dislike  with  which  their  proceedings  have  been  met 
by  the  classes  which  are  not  without  unions  of  a  very  analogous 
character.  The  attorney,  the  barrister,  and  the  physician  are  each 
and  all  members  of  unions,  which  deal  with  the  rate  of  remuneration 
their  services  receive,  with  the  order  of  precedence  in  their  work  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  attorney,  with  the  number  of  articled  clerks 
he  may  have  at  one  time.  I  do  not  question  the  benefits  which  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  or  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  the  College  of 
Physicians  have  conferred  upon  society.  I  think  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  men  practising  these  liberal  professions  should  thus 
be  stamped  with  the  mark  of  proficiency,  but  I  also  think  that  if  it 
had  been  remembered  how  much  of  good  there  is  in  a  trade 
union,  their  operation  might  have  been  less  marked  by  vicious  out- 
rages and  tyrannical  oppression,  and  that  working  men  would  more 
frequently  have  obtained  and  more  kindly  received  instruction  in 
those  economic  truths  which  must  regulate  their  condition.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  trade  unions  will  never  act  as  political  bodies. 
I  think  it  will  be  fatal  to  their  existence  if  they  do  so,  because  I  know 
there  are  political  differences  of  opinion  among  working  men  as 
strong  as  those  which  divide  the  middle  class. 

Regarding  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  that  their  labour  should  be  sold  at  the  highest  obtainable 
price,  and,  but  for  the  support  his  union  affords  him  the  individual 
operative  would  be  under  as  great  disability  in  selling  this,  his  only 
commodity,  as  a  shareholder  unknown  to  Capel  Court,  who  should 
run  up  and  down  the  streets  of  his  town,  crying  aloud  that  he  qvvsa<. 
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E<ei]  blji  febiires  or  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  who  could  onlr  perhaps 
mef;t  with  one  purcLasf-r  in  a  haL^rj  '^7*5  march.  Tbaziks  to 
3Ir.  Villier-'  Union  Chargeabiiiiy  Act  of  1S»>.5,  the  law  of  settlement 
ha^  rer:feived  it3  death  blow,  ar.d  I  hojie  ore  long  it  ii-ill  be  entirely 
defunct*  Bo  cause,  until  the  labourer,  In  hU  ?«arch  after  a  market 
for  hiB  labour,  cari  carry  about  with  himself  that  legal  pro  vision 
again.*! t  Ktarvatiou  which  tiio  vl^aA  oM  English  law  atTord«,  he  is 
crippled  and  bound  to  the  roii  in  a  manner  mort  cruel  and  unjust. 

More  egf/eciaily  does  the  abolltio:!  of  the  law  of  settlement  afifecc 
the  agricultural  labourer.  I  wa.":  sitting  near  to  Mr.  Cobden  when 
he  ma/le  his  last  speech,  in  which  occurred  thi-i  memorable  passage. 
**  If  I  were  twenty-five  or  thiny  years  iiir-t^ra-l  of  twice  that  number, 
I  wouM  take  Adam  Smirh  in  ri.y  han«],  a:.d  I  would  have  a  league 
for  free  tra/Ie  in  land,  just  a.-)  we  had  a  letigue  for  free  trade  in  corii. 
There  is  just  the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  the  one  a.i  for 
the  other,  and  if  the  matt'.T  were  only  properly  taken  up,  not  as  a 
revolutionary  or  Chartifrt  notion,  but  a.-  a  step  in  political  economy, 
I  )>elievc  suaieaa  wouM  attend  the  effort,  and  I  say  this,  if  you  can 
apply  free  trade  to  land  and  laUjur  tfx>— that  i^  by  getting  rid  of  thosC 
abominable  restrictions  in  your  fjari-^h  settlements  and  the  like,  tht:n 
I  say  the  man  who  dfX"!  tha-  will  have  done  fur  the  £:igli:»h  i>oor 
more  than  we  have  lx;en  able  to  do  by  the  application  of  free  trade 
to  com  men -e."  No  man  could  hear  the*e  word--,  this  injunction  iall 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Cobden  coupled  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
BplenrJiil  without  [x>nderii]g  deeply  upon  their  significance.  Had 
Mr.  Cobden  still  j-urvived  he  would  have  beheld  the  freedom  of 
labour  nearly  accomplished.  But  nothing  has  yet  lx.*en  done  with  a 
view  to  the  freedom  of  land.  What  can  be  done  ?  ^ly  thought 
upon  thid  subject  leads  me  to  tlie  conclusion  that  first  and  most  easy 
among  the  reforms  to  be  obtained  is  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  tninsfer  of  lancl.  I  hope  that  I>>rd  Westbury  may  yet  have  the 
ambition  to  as.-^ociatc  his  name  and  bend  his  great  mind  to  the  carrying 
through  Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  titles. 
But  I  have  no  crndidence  that  even  this  valuable  reform  would  lessen  the 
general  prir-c  of  land,  or  increa.-:c  the  rate  of  interest  which  purchni^ers 
would  be  content  to  receive  upon  their  investments.  Yet  undoubtedly 
it  would  enlarge  the  number  of  owners,  becau.se  it  would  diminish 
the  uncertainty  a«  to  the  cost  of  transfer,  with  which  the  purchaser 
of  Kmall  lots  for  occupation  and  cultivation  is  now  so  greatly 
embarrassed.  The  next  reform  whivh  Purlimnent  might  be  ex- 
pected to  sanction  with  a  view  to  the  freedom  of  land,  is  tlic 
assimilation  of  the  law  of  real  property  to  that  which  relates  to 
personal  pro[)erty  in  case  of  intestacy.  It  has  often  been  .sliowu 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Locke  King  and  others, 
that  this  measure  would  not  affect  the  ari.stocracy,  who,  by  the 
operation  of  entails,  randy  or  never  die  intestate — while  it  would 
render  impossible  tlie  frequent  cases  of  great  injustice  and  hardship 
which  occur  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class.  I  must,  however, 
concede  to  Mr.  Beresfbrd  Hope  that  it  would  affect  heirship  dejurt. 
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I  wish  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  at  somo  period  of  his  most  usefiil  life 
taken  an  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  his  views  upon  the  subject  of 
heirship.  For  myself,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  freedom  of 
land — as  he  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  the  words  I  have 
quoted — could  only  be  accomplished  by  adopting  the  French  law  of 
compulsory  division,  and  though  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  this  would 
i-esult  in  increased  production,  accompanied  by  the  employment  of 
three  times  the  number  at  present  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  I 
think  it  would  involve  the  irreparable  loss  of  that  equable  distribution 
of  authority,  which  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  our  constitution 
and  country.  With  land  laws  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  France, 
it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  authority, 
and  of  the  authority  of  public  opinion  at  all  times  in  the  metropolis. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  by  no  means  short  of  this  could  the  price  of 
land — which  is  what  it  is  owing  to  the  social  status,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment its  possession  affords — be  so  reduced  as  to  admit  of  its  possession 
by  those  who  would  also  be  its  cultivators. 

Nor  would  it  be  desirable,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  assimilate 
our  land  laws  to  those  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  enact  that  no 
settlement  shall  be  made  upon  an  unborn  life,  because,  while  this 
restriction  would  do  but  very  little  to  promote  the  freedom  of  land, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  work  a  great  evil  in  the  practical 
abolition  of  marriage  settlements.  But  I  speak  of  my  own  know- 
ledge in  charging  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially 
that  of  England,  with  great  inefficiency.  Much  of  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  the  rare  exception,  and  not,  as 
it  should  be,  the  rule  for  tenant  farmers  to  have  leases.  The 
capital  engaged  in  husbandry  is  very  insufficient.  There  are  many 
poor  landowners  who  cannot  improve  their  estates,  and  neither 
can  they  afibrd  an  allowance  to  their  tenants  enabling  them  to  do  so. 
The  condition  of  such  landlords  suggests  an  Encumbered  Estates' 
Act  for  England.  There  are  also  many  rich  landlords  who  practically 
encourage  sloth  and  negligence  in  farming  by  accepting  low  rentals 
and  poor  tenants.  There  are,  it  should  be  said,  many  good  landlords 
and  good  farmers,  who  do  but  exhibit  how  greatly  increased  would 
be  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country,  and  how  beneficially  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be  improved  if  their 
example  were  more  widely  followed. 

The  situation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  many  parts  of  England 
is  far  worse  as  regards  his  physical  condition,  than  it  would  be  if  he 
were  the  property — the  serf  of  the  landowner.  I  speak  of  my  own 
observation  in  saying  that  animal  food  is  not  an  every  day  dish  with 
him,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  slave  proprietor  in  this  climate 
would  rather  keep  his  horses  for  a  day  without  corn,  than  his  men 
without  meat.  In  a  humble  way  I  attempted  once  upon  a  small 
estate  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  farmer  and  labourer,  by  adopting 
a  list  of  prices  for  the  pa3rment  of  labour  founded  upon  the  declared 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  preceding  six  weeks.  If  by  some 
plan  more    true  to  the    principle    of  demand  and   supply  thec^ 
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could  be  a  standard  of  wages  adopted  for  certain  districts,  it  would 
do  something  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  farm  labourer, 
whose  great  misfortune  is  in  the  isolation  of  his  labour.  He  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  labour.  But  those  who  would  re- 
gard his  future  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great  transition,  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  free  trade  policy,  is  taking  place  in  our  agri- 
culture. Slowly,  but  surely  we  are  leaving  the  production  of  grain 
for  that  of  meat.  This  is  the  fouudation  of  the  Irish  question.  We 
have  no  agricultural  statistics  in  England  save  those  that  itinerant 
land  agents  occasionally  send  to  the  Times  ;  but  in  Ii-eland,  where 
these  statistics  are  collected,  their  lesson  is  very  simple.  Concurrently 
with  an  emigration  which  we  must  deplore,  but  which  I  regard  as 
inevitable,  for  Ireland  cannot  bo  to  any  great  extent  a  manufacturing 
country,  having  no  available  coal,  there  was  in  the  year  1865^  an 
increase  in  the  area  under  grass  amounting  to  127,470  acres,  and  the 
increased  value  of  live  stock  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
was  £2,043,699,  while  this  year  the  increase  under  grass  has  further 
progressed  to  the  extent  of  210,425  acres,  the  extent  of  bog  and 
waste  reclaimed  being  only  S6fiQA  acres,  while  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  live  stock  is  £2,361,033,  and  in  number,  as  compared  with 
1865,  is  1,008,625.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  may  be  remedied 
by  legislation  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a 
l*adical  and  almost  impracticable  change  in  the  land  laws  of  the  sister 
isle  will  keep  the  population  even  at  its  present  level. 

The  key  note  of  my  paper  is  co-operation,  in  the  success  of  which 
is  involved  the  future  of  labour  in  this  country  and  the  economic 
future  of  England.  I  do  not  refer  to  co-operation  in  any  restricted 
sense,  but  co-operation  between  labour  and  capital  in  every  possible 
combination  and  condition.  It  is  quite  a  new  feature  in  the  economy 
of  our  country  that  the  population  should  be  almost  stationary  ;  it  is 
quite  a  new  feature  in  its  productive  industry  that  employers  and 
employed  should  be  massed  in  unions  for  ja-otection  the  one  against 
the  other.  It  is  quite  a  melancholy  fact  that  our  national  industry 
and  trade  are  heavily  taxed  by  the  battles  which  result  from  these 
rivalries,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  productions  cannot  with  the  burden 
of  these  rivalries  upon  them,  always  win  the  race  in  which  other 
nations  are  our  competitors. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  demonstrate  the  cost  of  strikes,  as  easy  to 
show  their  cruel  waste,  as  to  exhibit  the  causes  for  which  our  na- 
tional debt  has  been  incurred.  Strikes  tmd  lock-outs  are  wars.  Trade 
unions  and  masters'  unions  are  annies.  The  theory  is  that  tliey 
should  ensure  safety  with  progress  by  moral  power,  backed  with  the 
exhibition  of  actual  force.  The  unhappy  fact  is  that  both  come  into 
collision  now  and  then.  Capital  is  wasted  and  production  suspended. 
Observation  compels  the  belief  that  the  progress  of  a  class,  or  of  a 
nation,  can  only  be  made  by  imperfect  means,  and  never  unaccom- 
panied by  antagonism.  Then  when  antagonism  becomes  very  burden- 
some, it  is  usually  succeeded  by  amalgamation.  So  may  it  be  with 
labour  and  capital !    So  I  believe  it  will  be.    The  recent  Report  of  the 
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Committee  upon  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  is  a  large  step  in  this 
direction.  Hitherto  the'presumption  of  law  with  regard  to  the  working 
class  has  been,  and  in  bjegone  times  not  perhaps  unreasonably,  that 
they  could  not  be  held  to  duty  by  the  civil,  but  only  by  the  enminal 
process.  The  liberal  advance  which  this  Report  concedes  is  only, 
I  believe,  the  precursor  of  a  full  concession  of  equality  before  the 
law  for  employer  and  employed,  but  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on  the 
workman  to  prove,  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the  safety  of  this 
concession.  I  must  confess  my  own  opinion  that  the  admissions  of 
witnesses  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  minute  and  hour  con- 
tracts, is  convincing  that  this  concession  may  be  made  with  safety. 
In  their  dealings  with  their  workmen,  employers  will  remember — and 
I  am  sure  few  of  them  need  to  be  reminded — that  they  are  competing 
for  their  best  men  with  Europe  and  America,  In  my  official 
journeyinga  about  this  county,  I  have  often  been  astonished  to  learn 
from  operatives  the  ease,  and  I  can  only  express  what  I  mean  by 
saying  the  carelessness  with  which  they  pay  a  visit  to  America,  at  a 
cost  of  £5  5s.,  in  the  efifort  to  '*  better  themselves."  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  met  numbers  who  have  returned  since  the  improvement 
in  the  cotton  trade,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  followed  by  many  more. 
I  think  I  may  stato  it  would  require  at  least  40,000  hands  above  the 
number  at  present  in  this  district  to  work  all  its  spindles  and  looms, 
and  if  cotton  should  fall  back  to  its  usual  price  I  don't  doubt  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  this  increase.  Where  are  they  to  come  from  ? 
The  Irish  manifest  a  decided  preference  for  the  West.  Professor 
Fawcett  has  suggested  that  we  may  some  day  be  subject  to  a  coolie 
immigration.  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  because  our  increasing  sanitary 
standard  will  become  too  high  to  admit  of  their  labour  being  profitable. 
Immigrants  must  live  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  our  im- 
proving sanitary  laws,  and  these  will  demand  wages  which  are  only 
commensurate  with  considerable  skill  and  persevering  endurance. 
Many,  I  think,  perhaps  a  sufficiency  can  and  will  bo  drawn  from 
agricultural  districts,  and  we  shall  seek,  I  hope,  to  better  the  quality 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  power  of  that  labour  we  possess  by  im- 
proving the  intellectual  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  labourers,  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  progress  of  mechanical  invention. 

But  this  will  not  be  sufficient.  We  must  administer  another  stimu- 
lant. We  must  introduce  labour  to  profits,  not  in  the  accustomed 
shape  of  wages,  but  in  the  actual  and  unaccustomed  shape  of  profits. 
In  referring  to  the  subject  of  co-operation,  it  would  scarcely  bo 
respectful  to  this  section  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  famous  history 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers ;  with  the  successes  of  Messrs.  Crossley  and 
Briggs  and  Greening,  and  with  that  of  Mr.  Gurdon  in  agricultural  co- 
operation. We  know  that  the  first  step  in  co-operation  is  the  retailing 
store,  where  with  good  management  the  working  man  may,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  purchasing  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  family 
at  the  store,  lay  up  for  himself  7i  per  cent  upon  his  wages.  If 
working  men  could  be  made  saving  men,  their  redemption  from.  tVv& 
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crimes  of  drunkenness  and  the  want  of  self  respect  may  be  said  to 
be  accomplished  ;  and  to  make  them  thrifty  no  means  is  so  powerful 
as  to  save  for  them,  as  the  store  does,  by  giving  a  per  centage  of  profits 
upon  their  expenditure.  Then,  when  savings  are  made,  the  best  and 
the  safest  investment  is  needed.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  are  in  this  respect  very  valuable.  But  I  hope  to  see  working 
men's  savings  invested  together  with  the  strength  of  their  arms  in 
production.  This  is  the  true  progress  of  co  operation.  I  would  not 
advise  what  is  called  a  co-operative  mill  to  employ  none  but  the 
labour  of  their  own  shareholders.  All  such  restrictions  tend  to  breed 
inefficiency.  But  labour  should  be  rewarded  by  wages  of  subsistence 
and  a  per  centage  of  profits ;  and  the  workers  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  any  allotment  of  shares.  That  there  will  be  a  rapid  increase 
of  such  undertakings  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  or  that  they  will 
command  the  labour  of  the  steadiest,  the  most  inventive,  the  ITest 
workmen.  I  hope  that  this  transition  will  not  receive  any  covert 
opposition  from  the  trades'  unions. 

But  the  working  class  cannot,  as  a  body,  thus  engage  in  co-opera- 
tion, because  they  do  not  possess  the  capital  ;  and  some  wider 
metliod  than  this  can  yet  be  is  at  once  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
existing  antagonism,  which  is  so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  both 
capital  and  labour.  Tliis  can  only  be  accomplished  on  the  same 
principle.  I  am  confident  that  any  master  in  the  building  trade, 
who  could  collect  around  himself  a  steady,  intelligent  body  of 
workmen,  and  agree  to  act  with  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Partnership  Amendment  Act  of  1865,  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
and  private  and  public  works,  stimulating  their  energies  with  a  share 
of  profits,  and  being  himself  repaid  by  their  increased  energies,  and 
by  his  exemption  from  the  risk  and  loss  of  strikes — ^I  am  sure,  I  say, 
that  such  a  master,  possessed  of  ample  capital,  and  the  confidence  of 
his  workmen,  would  realise  a  great  success  for  himself  and  for  them  ; 
nor  will  I  believe  that  the  trades'  unions  would  stultify  themselves  by 
opposing  the  operations  of  such  an  employer.  And  what  applies  to  the 
building  trade  applies  to  all  others ;  so  there  will  be  in  the  future 
of  labour  a  growing  indistinctness  upon  the  boundary  line  which 
severs  employers  and  employed.  The  aim  of  this  Association  should 
be  to  bring  this  about  with  all  speed,  to  neutralise  the  antagonism 
which  now  severs  them.  Labour,  like  capital,  is  a  commodity  which 
must  and  will  find  the  dearest  market.  Let  us  then  endeavour,  as  wo 
value  the  prestige  and  greatness  of  our  country — for  it  is  this  that  is 
at  stake — to  further  by  all  possible  means  the  peaceful  and  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  labour  and  capital. 
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The  expediency  of  co-operation  was  a  question  mooted  almost  simul* 
taneously  ih  the  three  countries  which  in  our  day  take  the  lead  in 
European  civilization,  but  each  country,  r^arding  the  problem  from  a 
different  point  of  yiew,  studied  and  solved  it  in  its  own  way. 

In  England,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
stores ;  in  Germany,  loan-societies  ( VorschusS'Banken)  succeeded 
admirably;  whilst  in  France  the  chief  care  was  to  form  societies  for 
co-operative  labour  {Associations  de  Production). 

Thus  France,  seizing  at  once  on  the  knottiest  point,  began  where 
the  others  must  end.  Each  nation  took  a  characteristic  course.  France 
would  not  and  could  not  follow  any  other  than  she  did  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  have  pointed  out  to  her  any  other.  The  French 
mind  is  innately  idealistic,  whilst  that  of  her  sister-country  across  the 
Channel  is  essentially  practical.  The  one  goes  strmght  to  the  mark, 
the  other  chooses  a  more  circuitous  path.  Both  have  pursued  the 
course  best  suited  to  its  capacities  and  needs,  each  being  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other. 

I.  Of  the  250  co-operative  societies,  (which  was  approximately  their 
number  in  France,  December,  1865,)  nearly  50  bear  the  title  of  pro- 
ductive associations ;  most  of  the  others  are  saving  and  loan  societies 
(Soeietes  dEpargne  etde  Credit  Mutuet)^  the  latter  being  but  labour 
societies  in  embryo.  It  is  true  their  members  leud  and  borrow  the 
savings  they  have  been  able  to  put  bj ;  but  this  loan  system  is  only  tem- 
porary. These  societies,  unlike  those  of  Germany,  do  not  look  to  the 
mutual  aid  principle  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  and  were  only  intended 
as  temporary  institutions  by  their  founders.  Were  it  otherwise,  their 
organization  would  be  found  too  incomplete.  The  loans  are  generally 
only  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  borrower ;  all  transac- 
tions are  by  ready  money  only  ;  the  society  does  not  issue  notes,  nor 
accept  bills. 

Twenty  members  of  such  a  society  put  by  each  one  shilling  a  week, 
let  us  say.  These  savings  will  become  the  crystallizing  point  around 
which  the  future  labour  association  will  aggregate.  The  money 
taken  in  by  the  collectors  is  lent  by  turns  to  the  members  according 
to  the  priority  of  their  enrolment.  Simplicity,  truly  I  But  this 
simplicity  is  not  the  ignorance  of  more  complicated  systems. 
Numbers  of  these  societies  might  bo  formed  on  the  model  of  ordinary 
savings  banks,  and  might  carry  on  considerable  transactions,  but  th6y 
fear  that  the  guins,  which  might  thus  be  made,  should  divert 
their  members  from  following  out  their  chief  aim,  whicli  is  the 
liberation  of  the  workman  from  capital.  For  contiu'ies  the  French 
peasant  has  lived  a  life  of  grief  and  of  bondage,  a  life  harder  than  a 
slave's,  that  he  might  at  last  poflsess  a  plot  of  land  of  his  own,  and 
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Yiiih.  it  independeucc.  Well,  the  ambition  of  the  artisan  is  to  pos- 
sess also  a  workshop  of  his  own.  Until  their  aims  are  satisfied,  neither 
artisan  nor  ploughman  will  rest;  they  will  strive  and  struggle  till  they 
become  freeholders  and  freedmen. 

Most  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  are  not  recognised  and  protected 
by  the  law,  as  they  do  not  abide  by  the  regulations  of  commercial 
legislation.  Thus  their  existence  depends  on  the  tolerance  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and,  above  all,  on  the  good  faith  of  their  members,  of 
whom  every  one  might  oblige  his  society  to  dissolve  itself  and  wind 
up  its  affairs,  if  his  aim  were  to  prey  on  its  profits  or  evade  its 
liabilities.     Thus  the  existence  of  these  societies  is  precarious. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do  they  hold  themselves  without  the  pale  of 
the  laws  ?  The  motives  are  many  and  diverse.  They  do  not  care  to 
constitute  and  to  establish  themselves  for  a  long  period.  When  they 
have  collected  money  enough,  they  are  ready  to  dissolve  in  a  produc- 
tive association.  They  fear  lest  their  manager  should  exercise  the 
almost  unlimited  power  the  Code  gives  to  the  geranU,  Besides,  one 
must  consider  how  they  were  founded.  The  first  were  established  by 
artisans  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  what  had  been  already  accomplished 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  originators  suspected  and  were 
suspected  by  the  police.  (After  the  attempt  of  Orsini  everybody  was 
suspected).  They  met  together  in  the  vineyards  of  Montreuil,  in  the 
woods  at  Vincennes,  in  the  glades.  There,  seated  in  a  circle,  the 
women  and  children  disposed  around  as  sentries,  they  discussed  their 
rules  and  regulations,  and  they  i)ledged  themselves  to  fortitude,  pru- 
dence, and  secrecy,  and  then  hid  the  register  of  their  transactions  under 
some  tree.     They  acted  thus  under  fear  of  prison  and  proscription.* 

II.  The  productive  associations,  the  object  of  so  much  care  and  solici- 
tude, emerge  but  slowly  from  the  midst  of  the  mutual  aid  societies. 
That  slow  progress  is  to  be  attiibuted,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the 
smallness  of  the  wages  of  the  working  man,  which  are  less  in  France 
than  they  are  in  England,  while  the  temptations  to  spend  them  are 
perhaps  greater ;  besides,  us  public  meetings  are  so  much  objected  to  by 
the  police,  they  cannot  be  used  to  make  the  associations  known.  It 
would  not  do  to  go  to  an  employer's  factory  and  tell  his  workmen  to 
leave  him  and  to  become  their  own  employers.  What  remains  is  the 
expensive  and  objectionable  proceeding  of  meeting  the  men  at  their 
favourite  resorting  place,  at  the  bar  of  the  wine  dealers,  many  of 
whom  are  tools  of  the  police.  Recourse  might  be  taken,  one  thinks, 
to  pamphlets  and  periodicals ;  but  so  few  artisans  know  reading-^ 
those  who  know  read  so  little !  Good  pamphlets  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  write ;  at  the  best,  printed  words  have  not  the  power  of 
living  speech.  As  to  pc-riodiirals,  they  belong  more  or  less  to  a  go- 
vernment which  eyes  every  independent  writer  as  a  poacher  not  as 
game. 

How  do  these  labour  associaiions  grow  into  existence?  Those 
artisans  who  have  most  at  heart  the  bettering  of  their  own  and  their 

*  Article  by  M.  Davaud  in  the  periodical  L^Awociation, 
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comrades'  conditioner^  club  together  and  invest  their  sayings  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  their  salaries,  either  in  their  private 
loan  society,  or  at  the  Credit  au  Travail^  the  central  bank  of  the  Paris 
associations.  When  the  members  think  it  is  time  to  start,  they 
decide  by  vote  who  are  the  most  industrious  and  steady,  and  name 
them  managers,  men  and  foremen.  All  the  while  contributions  and 
savings  continue  to  be  raised  among  the  hands  employed  outside,  and 
they  leave  the  masters  only  by  squads,  and  as  their  own  concern  becomes 
prosperous.  As  an  example,  we  may  instance  the  tanners'  association. 
At  first  they  spent  the  whole  day  at  their  employer's  and  worked  two 
hours  night  and  morning  in  their  own  work-room.  Little  by  little, 
orders  came  in ;  group  after  group  joined  the  association.  Their 
house  has  become  in  a  year  and  a  half  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Paris.  Preferring  higher  profits  and  smaller  wages,  they  pay  4k 
francs  a  day  to  the  associates,  and  5  francs  to  the  auxiliaires  or  non- 
associates.  They  have  opened  in  their  ateliers  a  school,  which  they 
attend  in  the  winter  months. 

We  spoke  of  auxiliaires :  what  of  them  ?  They  are  outsiders, 
employed  by  the  association  to  perform  chance  orders,  especially 
when  these  orders  do  not  demand  any  great  skill. 

Thus  workmen  become  employers  too  of  others'  labour.  Is  there 
no  likelihood  that  they  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  position  ? 
This  is  a  delicate  question.  Clearly  the  aid  of  these  outsiders  may 
be  had  recourse  to,  but  not  without  restrictions.  Who  shall  limit 
and  regulate  these  restrictions  ? 

In  the  first  place,  not  every  one  is  fitted  to  become  an  associate. 
To  the  success  of  the  concern,  moneyed  capital  is  less  necessary  than 
the  more  sterling  capital  of  personal  morality.  Money  is  certainly 
necessary,  but  above  all  patience,  harmony,  good  will,  and  all  other 
virtues  which  are  summed  up  in  the  motto :  ^*  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity."  It  must  not  be  imagined  either,  that  the  million  are 
anxious  to  get  in  ;  they  must  have  saved  some  money,  and  to  econo- 
mise they  must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  which,  if  they  do 
not  verge  on  heroism,  are  in  most  cases  painful  and  disagreeable. 
Auxiliaries  have  been  known  to  work  for  years  in  an  association,  yet 
constantly  refuse  to  enrol  themselves,  not  being  willing  to  give  up 
one  or  two  francs  of  their  weekly  pay,  even  if  assured  of  regaining 
double  or  triple  by-and-bye.  It  may  be  they  will  not,  it  may  be  they 
cannot  renounce  their  billiards,  their  coffee,  or  a  friendly  bottle. 
Such  as  these  pleasures  are,  they  are  almost  the  only  enjoyment  the 
hard-working  man  has,  and  moral  courage  is  needed  where  a  present 
pleasure  has  to  be  abandoned  for  a  possible  and  future  good. 

Therefore  candidates  for  membership  are  required  to  pass  through  a 
probation.  There  is  an  association  with  twenty  auxiliary  workmen 
to  one  shareholder,  a  single  member  taking  the  profits  earned  by 
the  labour  of  his  twenty  subordinates. 

In  such  a  delicate  matter  as  the  intercourse  between  the  auxilia- 
ries as  employes  and  the  associated  workers  iis  employers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  very  definite  rules.    Wo  must  content  ourselves 
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with  saying  that  the  number  of  associates  ought  to  be  in  the  miyorifj 
over  the  non-associated.  The  most  deserving  amongst  the  auxilia- 
ries ou<!ht  to  have  the  right  of  entering  into  the  association  after  a 
time  of  trast  not  too  long,  and  an  apprenticeship  not  too  hard  ;  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  profits.  An  associatioa 
has  the  right  to  be  close  in  all  that  concerns  the  admission  of  non- 
membors,  but  then  it  ought  to  be  all  the  more  liberal  in  sharing  with 
them  the  common  benefits. 

An  association  that  needs  outside  labour  needs  outside  capital  too. 
There  are  trades,  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  engineer,  which 
require  constantly  large  advances.  Are  the  would-be  associates  to 
wait  and  wait  till  their  little  savings  may  have  accumulated  to  a  deal 
of  money  ?  Having  started  once,  must  they  refuse  orders  which 
might  neces:<itate  a  loan  ? 

Many  deny  to  associations  the  right  of  calling  in  outside  capital. 
We  think  it  is  going  too  far,  we  believe  it  an  exagii^cration,  but  the 
fcelintjj  is  sound.  Self-help  is  the  true  cry  ;  besides,  if  working  men 
wanted  outside  capital  too  freely,  they  would  never  get  it. 

A  second  party  grants  that  associations  should  be  allowed  to  borrow, 
but  only  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest ;  outside  capital,  they  say,  ought  not 
under  any  pretext  to  participate  in  the  profits.  It  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  getting  its  stipulated  interest,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  full,  even  if  the  concern  were  to  break.  Thus,  capital  is  so 
much  supposed  stock,  bonds  mortgaged  on  property. 

The  justice  of  this  bonded  capital  theory  {capital  obligations), 
cannot  be  denied  ;  since  it  recognises  the  strict  right  of  the  capitalist, 
it  is  most  strictly  just.  The  leading  champion  of  this  theory 
is  an  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Gustave  Chaudey,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Proudhon. 

But,  observe  other  economists,  co-operation  intends  to  reconcile 
employer  and  employed,  capital  and  labour.  Its  aim  is  not  to  re- 
duce the  capital  to  a  mere  sutficienoy — but  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  hoth  capital  and  labour,  and  to  pour  upon  labour  the  capital 
henceforth  saved  from  being  scjuandered  on  a  useless  or  fatal  outlay 
in  war,  usury,  turf,  or  gamblini;.  Treat  capital  as  an  enemy  and  it 
will  return  blow  for  blow  ;  treat  it  with  susspicion  and  it  will  hold 
itself  aloof.  Do  not  fear  to  make  ooneiliatory  advances ;  besides, 
is  strict  justice  the  truest  justice  ?  To  curtail  the  share  of  the 
capitalist  who  strengthens  our  association,  is  like  giving  to  the 
(H'xiliaire  but  the  salaiy  agreed  upon,  refusing  him  all  part  in  the 
profits. 

Mr.  Horn,  a  distiuguiished  member  of  the  Society  of  Economists 
of  France,  ha?  started  the  idea  that  the  co-operative  societies  which 
have  borrow^ed  money  on  bonds,  might  grant  the  capitalist  an 
eventual  share  in  the  profits. 

We  cannot  find  any  possible  objection  to  this  proposition ;  in 
practice,  however,  it  presents  one  temporary  difficulty  in  the  clear 
and  positive  distinction  the  French  law  makes  between  shai'es  and 
bonds,  not  admitting  that  the  latter  may  be  subject  to  any  risk.   Laws 
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are  facts,  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  but  many  stubborn  laws  have 
worn  out  already. 

Under  the  title  Formula  of  Conciliation,  there  has  been  proposed  in 
the  periodical,  L'  Association,  and  in  the  Revue  Germanique,  a  solution 
of  this  much  debated  division  of  profits  between  labour  and  capital. 

^'  Labour  is  capital  in  process  of  accumulation ;  capital  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  result  of  accumulated  labour.  Capital  works  through 
labour,  labour  through  capital.  Interest  is  the  salary  of  capital,  and 
salary  is  the  interest  paid  to  labour.  A  machine  may  be  substituted 
for  a  labourer  ;  a  labourer — a  living  machine — may  be  substituted  for 
a  machine.  Labour  and  capital  being  equivalent  terms,  which  may 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  social  equation,  it  becomes 
easy  to  determine  the  share  of  each  in  the  joint  profits.  What  did 
labour  cost?  Its  salary.  What  did  capital  cost?  Its  interest.  Interest 
and  salary  are  in  their  markets  the  current  prices  of  these  two 
merchandises.  Labour  and  interest  yield  according  to  their  cost.  If 
salary  rises  in  the  labour  market,  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  augmented ;  if  the  interest  rises  at  the  bank,  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  increases.  Thus  when  money  is  at  5  per  cent: 
the  capitalist  who  has  put  20,000  francs  into  the  association,  and  the 
workman  who  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  ^nos,  receive  each  an 
equal  share.  When  money  is  at  6  per  cent,  the  shareholder  worth 
20,000  francs,  and  the  workman  getting  1,200  francs  salary,  receive 
the  same  dividend." 

III.  Go-operative  stores  are  not  as  yet  numerous  in  France, 
where  the  climate  would  seem  less  favourable  to  their  existence  than 
that  of  England.  For  the  most  part  they  are  carried  out  on  the 
English  plan.     We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  general  remarks. 

Inferior  in  point  of  success  to  their  English  rivals,  the  French 
stores  are  so  likewise  in  their  moral  character;  for  unlike  the  former, 
they  do  not  devote  a  part  of  their  gains  to  purposes  of  public 
usefulness,  as  schools  and  libraries.  It  has  been  said,  in  excuse, 
that  the  creation  of  a  common  fund  would  have  exposed  the 
co-operative  societies  to  the  interference  of  the  police.  For  the 
State  is  the  official  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  administrator 
of  all  common  property,  and  of  all  sums  without  personal  owner. 
Now,  although  in  that  capacity,  the  State  may  act  with  rare 
delicacy  and  discretion  in  all  cases  which  concern  the  goods  in  mort- 
main that  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  although  it  never  intermeddles  with  the  affairs  of  the  big 
convents  or  vast  monasteries  shut  in  by  high  dark  walls — if  it 
respects  these  as  it  respected  formerly — "Za  Cour  des  Miracles,*'  and 
**Za  Grande  Truanderie'* — such  examples  would  not  withhold  it  from 
making  a  strict  inquisition  into  the  co-operative  societies,  and  a 
maladroit  interference  in  their  management. 

The  French  stores — though  one  would  hardly  have  suspected  it 
— have  not  the  gay,  friendly  character  of  their  sister  institutions  in 
England ;  and  this  is  one  reason  accounting  for  their  smaller  success. 

The  English  are  cheerful  gatherings;  where  a(l<Qt  t\i<^\^\>s^SL^%^^^^^^^ 
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members  have  a  tea-party,  laugh  and  chat  over  their  cake,  and  enjoy 
themselves  with  glee  and  merry  songs.  Not  so  in  France— our  meet- 
ings are  ceremonious,  they  are  grave  and  solemn  affairs^-one  feeU 
one*9  .«eir  watched  by  an  agent  wearing  spectacles,  his  pockets  full  of 
writs  for  Mazas.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  joke,  orators  speechify  on 
the  rapid  progress  of  humanity,  civilisation,  and  of  liberty. 

The  co-o]>f:rative  societies  of  Alsace  find  the  system  of  baying 
with  tickets  (jttonsj  an^w^r  well,  a  system  which  has  succeeded  in 
Germany  to  a  certain  extent.  According  to  this  plan,  the  association 
does  not  open  shops  of  its  own,  but  makes  an  agreement  with  trades- 
I>eople  who  consent  to  a  reduction  on  the  purchases.  The  customers 
pay  ready  money,  and  receive  a  ticket  indicating  the  amount  of  the 
sum  received.  Every  quarter  these  tickets  are  presented  to  the  trades- 
man who  pays  the  discount  agreed  upon. 

This  organisation  presents  many  disadvantages  of  which  the  chief 
undoubtedly  is,  that  it  places  itself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
man  whose  interest  is  most  oppoi^ed  to  thut  of  the  associated  buyers. 
For  the  system  to  be  carried  out  succes'-fully,  the  retailers  must  com- 
pete earnestly  for  custom,  and  never  make  a  league  amongst  them- 
selves. But  there  ir?  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  practice; 
it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  accumulating  capital  to  start  with, 
and  may  therefore  be  advisable  in  localities  where  the  co-operators 
are  not  in  a  position  to  rai:<e  some  capital.  Moreover,  the  most  successful 
association  would  do  well  to  follow  this  arrangement  with  the 
butchers;  for  we  have  few  examples  of  butchers'  concerns  amongst 
the  associations  which  have  succc^rded. 

Some  French  stores  make  to  non-jissociated  buyers  a  small  allow- 
ance; some  give  none,  but  when  balancing  accounts  the  non-associate 
is  asked  to  take  a  share  payable  on  the  profits  realised,  or  to  be 
realised,  upon  his  purchases.  If  he  refuse  to  enter  into  an  association 
where  he  has  to  pay  nothing,  the  association  does  not  scruple  to  grant 
liim  nothing. 

At  Paris  the  possibility  of  keeping  strictly  to  cash  payments  is 
nearly  despaired  of.  Stores  grant  credit  to  consumers  who  corporate 
themselves  in  a  groupe  solidaire,  where  every  one  is  responsible  not 
only  for  his  own  debts,  but  also  for  thoi=e  contracted  by  his  fellow 
associates.  Besides  this,  clerks  and  others  who  have  permanent 
ein[>loynient  and  fixed  salaries  organise  themselves  into  a  society. 
They  purchase  goods  wholesale,  and  retail  thorn  at  cost  price  to  the 
members  of  their  association.  The  difierence  between  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  being  about  30  jier  cent.,  they  may  borrow  money 
even  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  mortgage  of  their  salaries.  This  would 
leave  them  a  profit  of  20  [)er  cent. 

On  the  whole,  our  co-operative  stores  arc  few,  and,  compared  with 
the  English  ones,  small  concerns,  of  which  France  would  have  little  to 
boast,  were  not  Lyons  to  encourage  us.  That  single  town  possesses 
more  than  twenty  stores,  all  of  which  are  succeeding.  With  a  capital 
of  75,000  francs  last  year,  they  did  business  to  the  amount  of  two 
million  francs,  turning  over   their  capital  once  a  fortnight.     Their 
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profits  are  about  50  per  cent,,  a  result  which  would  be  considered 
magnificent  even  by  the  able  managers  of  Rochdale,  Leeds,  Oldham, 
or  Halifax. 

IV.  To  conduct  their  operations  in  a  satisfactory  way,  all  these  loan 
societies,  co-operative  stores,  and  labour  associations,  require  a  com- 
mercial centi^.  For  this  reason,  there  was  formed  three  years  ago, 
a  society  called  Le  Credit  au  Travail,  Few  banks  ever  commenced 
business  more  modestly.  It  started  with  only  170  subscribers  and 
4,000  francs,  cash.  But  the  founders  were  men  of  courage  and 
sincerity,  and  it  so  happened  that  their  idea  came  just  nt  the  right 
time.  The  progress  of  the  bank  has  been  remarkably  sustained. 
The  capital  now  amounts  to  about  250,000  francs,  and  the  deposits 
to  350,000  francs,  thus  it  has  600,000  francs  at  its  disposal.  For 
the  last  three  years,  the  capital  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  500 
francs  a  day.  In  August  last,  its  transactions  had  reached  a  figure 
representing  an  annual  circulation  of  twelve  million  francs.  Its  170 
subscribers  have  increased  to  more  than  130O,  it  has  almost  always 
met  with  sympathy,  and  found  encouragement  even  from  the  most 
unlooked  for  quarters.  One  by  one  all  those  who  desire  progress 
present  themselves  at  the  general  meetings,  and  request  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  among  its  members.  The  society  du  Credit  au 
Travail  might  have  extended  itself  by  forming  a  coalition  with 
similar  societies  in  the  country,  but  it  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
sole  leadership.  Being  at  a  distance  it  could  not  judge  of  local 
business — and  to  undertake  such  responsibility  would  have  been  at 
once  illusory  and  compromising.  But  its  advice  and  sympathy  have 
been  given  to  similar  enterprizcs  at  Lyons,  Lille,  St.  Etienne, 
Marseilles,  Colmar,  and  Strasbourg.  They  have  become  its  corres- 
ponding agents  in  the  provinces  as  it  is  theirs  in  Paris. 

The  Credit  au  Travail  called  together  last  July  delegates  from 
the  co-operative  societies  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  aiid  it  has 
convoked  an  international  co-operative  congress  for  the  16th  of 
August,  1867,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Exhibition.  An  alliance 
of  all  the  co-operative  societies  that  exist,  is  one  of  its  most  earnest 
wishes,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  manager  to  the  periodical, 
V Association,  It  already  numbers  amongst  its  subscribers,  citizens 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  We  share  its 
hope  that  co-operation,  destroying  the  obstacles  of  commercial  inter- 
change— putting  an  end  to  the  antagonism  between  merchant  and 
merchant,  to  the  jealousy  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
to  the  hostility  between  industry  and  industiy — will  contribute  as 
much  as  the  post,  the  railway,  and  tho  telegraph,  to  insure  universal 
peace. 

The  creation  of  the  society  of  the  Credit  au  Travail  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Discount  Bank  of  the  People's  Associations  (Caisse 
d^escompte  des  Associations  Populaires)^  which  was  established  at 
Paris  eighteen  months  later.  Its  first  report,  dated  tho  31st  of 
December,  1865,  shows  a  balance  of  rather  more  than  150,000  francs. 
At  present  its  discount  business  may  exceed  a  million  a-year. 
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These  two  societies  owe  their  rise — the  first  to  folks  rather  in  an 
obscure  condition,  the  second  to  the  people  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  ; 
the  first  sees  its  capital  augment  slowly  by  the  contributions  and  the 
savings  of  people  generally  poor,  or  not  very  wealthy,  whilst  the  latter 
was  "  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth." 

Besides  its  capital  and  its  current  accounts,  the  Credit  au  Travail 
has  for  its  financial  instrument,  its  warrants  (Bons  de  Caisse^)  or 
"  money  orders,"  payable  at  from  six  months  to  five  years,  bearing 
interest  varying  from  5  to  G  per  cent.  The  Caisse  dEscompte  acts 
chiefly  by  means  of  bonds  of  20  francs,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
1  franc.  These  obligations  are  payable  to  its  order  and  negodable 
by  it,  but  are  mortgaged  by  the  associations  which  borrow  them. 

*'i*  Universelle"  founded  at  Valence,  by  MM.  Vasseur  and  Frandon 
resembles  the  Discount  Society  rather  than  the  Credit  au  Travail. 
It  has  no  especial  aim,  but  occupies  itself  with  all  enterprises  for 
advancing  co-operative  progress  generally. 

These  three  societies  have  this  in  common,  that  they  proclaim  self- 
help  as  their  principle  and  depend  solely  on  individual  enterprise. 
In  opposition  to  these  has  recently  started  up  a  fourth  institution, 
whose  exibtence  was  officially  announced  in  the  Moniteur,  Its  only 
founder  is  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111,  who  placed  at  its  head  func- 
tionaries of  the  government,  and  several  deputies  of  the  orthodox  set. 
So  we  have  now  voluntary  and  authoritative  co-operation,  the  co- 
operation of  the  co-operators,  and  that  of  the  State.  Of  this  new 
bank  we  cannot  say  anything,  as  it  has  not  yet  begun  its  operations. 

La  Societe  de  Beauregard  and  le  FamiUstere  de  Guise^  are  two  en- 
terprizes,  very  different  on  a  first  examination  ;  the  one  being  strictly 
co-operative,  the  other  making  efforts  to  become  so.  But  they  differ 
only  in  appearance,  for  the  idea  which  inspires  both  is  the  same,  that 
of  constituting  the  Commune  de  Vavenir,  The  time  has  not  come  for 
discussing  them.  The  establishment  which  most  resembles  these, 
may  be  that  of  Reutlingen,  in  Wurtcmberg,  where  the  Pastor 
Werner  has  founded  an  institution  which  is  essentially  of  a  religious 
nature,  but  bearing  at  the  same  time  a  philanthropic,  industrial, 
Bocialijit,  and  semi-co-opei*ative  character,  which  it  would  be  very 
difficnlr  to  define.  It  seems  to  bo  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
monastery  of  the  past,  and  eome  phalafisteri/  ef  the  future. 

To  tsum  up,  in  England  and  in  Germany  the  associations  may,  and 
without  flattery  are,  to  be  considered  as  a  great  fact.  '  In  Franco  they 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  have  acquired  just  importance  enough 


*  From  data  collected  in  the  **  Annual  re  do  T  Association,"  the  pajter 
V Association^  and  its  succcseor,  la  Cooperation,  we  infer  that  there  now  exist 
in  France,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  about  350  co-operative  Bocicties, 
of  which — 

Labour  Associations.    Bakeries  aiid  Stores.    Banks  and  Loan  Societiw. 
Ill  rarif,  210,  viz. :-  M  7  LVJ 
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to  make  the  fiDancier  shrug  his  shoulders.  But  by  the  social  economist, 
by  the  historian  and  philosopher,  the  co-operative  societies  are  studied 
with  interest.  And  those  who  are  men  of  large  hearts  and  wide 
aims,  will  give  a  helping  hand.  « 


The  Whitwood  Colliery.     By  ARCHIBALD  Bbiggs. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  many,  that  at  the  Sheffield 
Congress  of  last  year,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  on 
"Partnerships  of  Industry,"  wherein  he  specially  referred  to  the 
then  very  recent  adoption  by  Messrs.  Henry  Briggs,  Son,  and  Co., 
of  the  Whitwood  and  Methley  Collieries,  near  Norman  ton,  of  the 
principle  of  a  partnership  between  themselves  and  their  workpeople. 
I,  as  secretary  of  the  company,  promoted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  important  and  interesting  experiment,  for  ex- 
periment it  must  be  called,  hare  been  requested  to  embody  in 
the  form  of  a  paper  the  result  of  the  experience  we  have  gained, 
and  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered,  during  the  first  year's 
working  under  the  new  relations   of  capitalist  and  labourer. 

The  collieries  now  worked  by  Messrs.  Henry  Briggs,  Son,  and  Co., 
"  limited,''  were,  until  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  the  property  of  a 
private  firm.  I  think  I  may  say  that  that  firm  was  always  liberal  in 
its  treatment  of  its  workmen,  and  anxious  to  promote  their  welfare  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  favourable 
conditions  as  to  situation  and  quality  of  coal  under  which  the 
collieries  were  worked,  frequent  and  lengthened  strikes  had  for 
several  yeai's  most  seriously  interfered  with  the  legitimate  profits  of 
the  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  suggested  that  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  had  been  experienced  might  be  found,  by  securing  to 
the  workmen  a  direct  interest  in  the  profitable  working  of  the  under- 
taking. This  suggestion  being  heartily  concurred  in  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  business,  a  Company  was  formed  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Company's  Act,  1862,  '*  with  the  primary  view,"  as  was  stated 
in  the  prospectus,  "  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  collieries,  either  as  managers  or  workpeople,"  "or  as 
customers." 

The  original  proprietors  retained  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  in  their  own  hands,  and  in  allotting  the  remaining  one-third, 
gave  a  preference  to  applications  from  officials  and  operatives  em- 
ployed in  the  concern.  They  went  however  beyond  this,  by  adopt- 
ing the  principle,  that  whenever  the  annual  divisible  profits  exceeded 
10  per  cent.,  one-lialf  of  the  excess  should  be  divided  among  the 
workpeople  and  employ(Ss,  whether  shareholders  or  not,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  earnings  during  the  year,  by  which  means  a  direct 
interest  in  the  economical  working  of  tlie  collieries  was  given  to 
every  workman. 
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I  may  here  remark,  that  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
raising  coal  consists  in  wages  paid  for  manual  labour,  and  a  further 
12  or  15  per  cent,  in  materials — such  as  wood,  oil,  iron,  &c.,  any  un- 
necessarj  waste  of  which  can  be  prevented  bjcare  on  the  part  of  the 
miners.  From  this  circumstance  arises  the  especial  applicability  of 
the  principle  adopted  by  us,  to  mining  enterprises. 

When  first  the  scheme  was  proposed  to  the  workmen,  they  re- 
ceived it  with  entliusiasm,  and  everything  seemed  likely  to  proceed 
as  well  as  wc  could  wish.  Soon,  however,  doubts  began  to  arise  in 
their  minds,  promoted  in  the  first  instance  by  a  few  of  the  paid 
agents  and  lecturers  employed  by  the  Miner's  Trades'  Union,  who 
began  to  fear,  that  if  our  co-oi>erative  company  succeeded,  strikes 
would  cease  and  their  employment  come  to  an  end. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  several  of  these  leaders,  up  to  whom  the 
ignorant  mass  of  the  colliers  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
advice  and  support,  a  brge  proportion  of  our  workmen  put  no  faith 
in  our  good  intentions. 

There  were,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  from  the 
very  first,  a  small  band  of  steady  and  thoughtful  men  (some  of  whom 
had  l)een  bitter  opponents  of  their  employers  in  previous  disputes) 
rallied  round  us.  Some  paid  up  shares  at  once,  while  others  formed 
share  clul)S,  whereby  each  nicmlwr  by  payment  of  Is.  3d.  per  week, 
could  eventually  become  a  shareholder. 

Such  was  the  position  of  ailairs  when  on  the  first  of  July,  I860, 
the  new  company  commenced  operations. 

I  must  here  mention  a  circumstance  which  illustrates  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  want  of  faith  in  the  scheme  prevailing  among  the 
majority  of  the  workmen.  According  to  the  rules  framed  for  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  any  bonus  on  wages,  it  became  necessary 
for  every  person  earning  weekly  wages,  who  wished  to  qualify  him- 
self for  participation  therein,  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  a 
small  book  provided  by  the  company,  and  having  the  rules  printed 
on  the  back.  This  book  he  was  required  to  bring,  together  with  his 
weekly  wage  notes,  to  a  clerk  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  for  the 
pnrpckse  of  having  his  earnings  entered  therein.  It  was  also  specified 
in  the  r;iles  that  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  all  these  books  should  be  delivered  in  for  the  necessary 
additions  and  calculations  to  bo  made.  It  was  of  course  expected 
that  every  man  and  boy  employed  by  the  company  would  take  the 
trouble  io  confoi*m  to  these  simple  rules,  as  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood that  non-attendance  to  this  formality  would  forfeit  all  chance  of 
bonus  at  the  year's  end.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  indeed 
so  small  a  proportion  showed  even  this  amount  of  interest  in  the 
scheme,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year  301  books  only  were  given  in, 
although  the  individual  recipients  of  wages  during  that  period  must 
have  exceeded  1,000. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  some  of  the  workmen  for  declining  to  have 
their  wages  thus  entered  are  curious  and  worthy  of  record. 

Some  declared  that  our  only  object  was  to  publish  a  summary  of 
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their  earnings  at  the  year's  end,  thus  betraying  a  consciousness  of 
their  mis-statements  in  this  respect  during  the  continuance  of*  previous 
disputes.  Others  urged  that  the  income  tax  collectors  would  get 
held  of  their  books  and  surcharge  them  accordingly. 

Some,  who  had  a  habit  of  spending  a  large  proportion  of  their 
earnings  in  the  beer  shops,  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the  wage 
books  might  betray  to  their  wives  the  sum  they  squandered  on  their 
selfish  personal  gratification.  Many  others  again,  relying  on  the 
representations  of  Trades'  Union  Delegates,  dreaded  the  whole  scheme 
as  intended  to  undermine  that  union,  and  sow  dissension  among  the 
men  by  setting  shareholders  against  non-shareholders. 

All  these  active  sources  of  opposition  were  however  easier  to  com- 
bat than  that  listless  apathy  which  led  still  greater  numbers  to  be 
utterly  careless  and  negligent. 

In  spite  however  of  these  unexpected  difficulties  we  consider  the 
result  of  our  first  year's  working  to  be  a  success.  The  band  of  good 
steady  men  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and  as  was  hoped,  they 
have  been  incited  to  increased  exertions,  which  have  tended  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  undertaking  as  well  as  to  their  own 
advancement  in  comfort  and  intelligence. 

Fortunately  we  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  state  of  trade  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  this,  aided  by  the  increased  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  workmen,  and  above  all,  by  the  absence  of  strikes,  has 
enabled  ns  to  divide  12  per  cent,  on  our  paid  up  capital  among  the 
shareholders,  and  to  devote  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent,  to  the 
formation  of  a  bonus  fund  for  the  men  ;  out  of  which  we  have  dis- 
tributed, in  accordance  with  the  regulations  adopted,  a  bonus  of  10 
per  cent,  on  their  year's  earnings  to  working  shareholders  (of  course 
in  addition  to  the  dividends  on  their  shares)  and  a  bonus  of  5  per 
cent,  on  their  year's  earnings  to  working  non-shareholders. 

llie  practical  result  of  our  first  year's  operations  has  of  course  re- 
moved many  of  our  difficulties.  We  worked  on  through  that  first 
year  with  hope,  though  sometimes  with  sinking  of  heart ;  now  we  have 
the  benefit  of  an  argument  worth  fifty  of  those  previously  at  our 
command,  namely,  that  of  actual  experience. 

Before,  we  had  only  words  and  promises  to  give — Now,  we  can 
remind  oar  men  of  the  day  when  after  receiving  their  regular  wages, 
every  holder  of  a  bonus  book  came  into  the  pay  office  and  numbers 
left  it  richer  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Many  had  a  five 
pound  note  in  their  possession  for  the  first  time,  and  some  few  had 
two  ;  the  highest  bonus  being  paid  to  a  miner,  who  being  a  share- 
holder received  the  amount  of  £10  18s.  10^d.,or  10  per  cent,  on  his 
year's  earnings  of  £109  8s.  9^d. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  convincing  power  of  actual  experience 
I  may  name  that  one  of  the  union  lecturers,  who  has  hitherto  been  a 
bitter  opponent  of  our  scheme,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  colliers 
summoned  by  him  shortly  after  the  payment  of  the  bonus,  publicly 
advised  all  his  hearers  to  become  shareholders  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  our  plan  was  a  v&IvivlVA.^  \yji^^V\OBk 
should  have  their  support. 
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Of  course,  many  of  those  men,  who,  through  indifference  or  want 
of  faith  failed  to  qualify  themselves  to  bo  participants  in  the  bonus 
paid  on  the  past  year's  earnings,  feel  much  aggrieved  ;  and  have  made 
several  recent  attempts  to  upset  our  plan,  and  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
which  they  feel  to  be  slipping  through  their  fingers.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  the  men  employed  at  the  Methley  Junction 
Colliery,  who,  living  as  they  chiefly  do  in  the  village  of  Methley, 
a  very  hot-bed  of  unreasoning  trades'  unionism,  and  further  removed 
from  the  central  offices  of  the  company,  have  not  been  brouglit  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  managers.  Choosing  the  short  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  declaration  and  the  payment  of  the 
bonus,  these  men  made  a  demand  for  an  enormous  unconditional 
advance  of  wages.  Feeling  this  demand  to  be  most  unreasonable, 
wo  brought  the  application  before  a  meeting  of  our  shareholders,  and 
were  gratified  to  find  that  the  working  shareholders,  mostly  miners 
employed  at  the  Whitwood  pits,  most  strongly  urged  the  adoption 
of  very  decided  measures  to  resist  the  unreasonable  demand  of  their 
fellow  workmen,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  advance  as  they  asked 
was  not  warranted  by  the  general  state  of  the  labour  market,  and 
would,  if  granted,  give  an  undue  advantage  to  one  particular  class 
of  workers. 

This  strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  working 
shareholders  at  once  showed  the  Methley  miners  that  their  opposi- 
tion to  our  co-operative  system  was  useless,  though  many  of  them 
still  look  on  it  with  unreasoning  jealousy. 

The  arguments  made  use  of  by  some  of  the  malcontents,  that  if 
we  could  aiford  to  give  a  bonus  on  earnings  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  could  aflbrd  to  give  an  unconditional  weekly  advance  of  wages, 
is  one  to  be  expected  from  short-sighted  ignorant  men  ;  but  it  has 
somewhat  surprised  us  to  hear  some  who  pretend  to  be  leaders  of 
public  opinion  advocate  the  view  that  the  distrihution  of  a  proportion 
of  profits  among  the  workmen  is  simply  and  purely  the  same  thing, 
and  will  have  the  same  eifect  as  raising  their  fixed  daily  wages. 

The  strikes  now  so  general  among  all  classes  of  workmen  most 
frequently  arise  from  a  suspicion,  often  very  unfounded,  that  they 
are  not  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  results  realized  from  their 
labour.  Once  satisfy  the  labourer  that  if,  by  extra  care  and  attention, 
he  increases  the  profits  of  his  employers,  he  can  de|)eud  upon  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  that  increase,  and  all  the  principal  incentive 
to  "  strike  "  is  gone. 

Unfortunately  we,  in  common  with  other  employers,  have  found 
that  an  unconditional  advance  in  daily  wages  too  often  results  in  leas 
work  being  done,  less  money  being  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  workman's  family,  and  more  squandered  in  the  beer  house. 

I  am,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  amount  distributed 
among  our  men,  as  bonus  on  their  past  year's  earnings,  has  been  well 
spent;  by  some  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  company  ;  by  others 
iu  paying  an  instalment  towards  the  purchase  from  the  com})any  of 
a  plot  of  freehold   laud   whereon   to   build   a  cottage  ;  while   the 
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purchases  of  pigs,  chests  of  drawers,  new  gowns  for  "tVife,"  etc.^ 
which  I  heard  of,  were  indeed  numerous. 

Several  instances  might  also  be  named  of  the  reformation  of  un- 
steady dissipated  men,  who,  having  once  commenced  to  subscribe  for 
a  share  in  the  company,  and  thus  obtained  an  inducement  to  save, 
have  improved  not  only  in  pocket  but  in  conduct  and  morals  also. 

I  would  also  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  effects  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  new  system  of  partnership,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist.  The  great  and  important  object  we  hope  to  see  gained  by 
the  spread  of  co-operation  between  employer  and  employed  has  been 
clearly  brought  before  you  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  but  I  do 
feel  most  strongly,  that  if  the  example  we  and  a  small  number  of 
other  pioneers  have  set,  is  to  be  extensively  followed  ;  if  this  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  always  regarded,  as  no  doubt  it  is  regarded  at 
present  by  numbers,  as  a  chimerical  and  untenable  philanthropic 
scheme ;  it  must  be  shown  not  only  to  benefit  the  labourer  but 
Ihe  capitalist  also  ;  it  must  be  proved  to  incite  the  workman  to  such 
additional  energy,  care,  and  steadiness,  as  to  render  his  services  more 
valuable  to  his  employer. 

In  regard  to  our  own  case,  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have 
already  said  in  reply  to  one  of  our  shareholders,  who  asked  me 
'*  What  is  the  use  of  giving  away  £1,800  to  our  workmen,  when 
they  have  already  been  amply  repaid  for  their  labour  ?"  I  contend 
that  we  do  not  "  give  away "  anything  to  our  workmen  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  say  to  them  :  *'  if  you,  by  extra  diligence  and  care  in 
your  work,  earn  for  us  a  return  for  our  capital,  over  and  above  a  fair 
standard  fixed  by  ourselves,  we  will  give  you  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  excess  ; "  the  result  of  a  year*s  experience  has  proved  tliat  this 
can  be  done.  Taking  10  per  cent,  as  the  average  annual  return  on 
colliery  property,  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  exceeded  that 
amount  by  2  per  cent,  divided  among  our  shareholders,  besides  appro^ 
priating  a  similar  amount  to  the  workman's  bonus  ;  making  a  total  of 
14  per  cent,  distributed,  besides  carrying  forward  a  general  reserve 
fiind,  and  also  a  bonus  reserve  fund,  so  as  to  insure  a  payment  of  a 
bonus  another  year.  Thus,  both  employers  and  employed  have  been 
gainers  under  the  new  system. 

Our  detailed  monthly  estimates  of  profit  and  loss  have  also  brought 
out  a  rather  curious  confirmation  of  the  value  and  correctness  of  the 
views  we  hold  ;  on  comparing  the  respective  profits  yielded  by  each 
of  the  three  seams  of  coal  we  are  working,  it  appears  that  those 
profits  (other  things  being  equal)  increase  in  a  tolerably  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  workmen  who  interest  themselves  in  our 
co-operative  movement. 

The  result  which  we  have  thus  far  attained  is  calculated  to  give 
confidence,  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  also  to  our  workmen.  Those 
who  have  believed  in  us  from  the  beginning  are  confirmed  in  their 
faith,  and  can  now  turn  the  tables  upon  the  sneercrs,  who  laughed 
at,  or  abused  them  ;  while  doubters,  and  even  actual  opponents,  are 
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now  working  with  us,  and  will  help  to  insare  a  still  greater  measure 
of  success  for  the  future.  The  name  of  "  shareholder  "  will  become 
a  term  of  respect  among  them,  and  not  of  dislike  or  ridicale,  as  it  has 
too  commonly  been  hitherto. 

I  trust,  too,  that  we  shall  have  established  a  motnal  confidence 
between  employers  and  workmen,  which  will  for  ever  supersede  the 
use  of  those  disastrous  weapons — strikes  and  lock-outs  ;  which  never 
yet  brought  aught  but  mutual  dislike  and  suffering. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Miners'  Trades'  Union.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  prevent  our  workmen  from  remain- 
ing members  of  the  union,  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  that  member- 
ship as  an  instrument  of  opposition  to  our  scheme  ;  but  this  I  do 
say,  that  if  our  system  of  partnership  of  capital  and  labour  succeed, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  succeed,  every  legitimate  object  of  the 
Trades'  Union  will  be  attained  ;  and  it  must  die  a  natural  death,  or 
better  still,  be  converted  into  a  benefit  or  accident  club  ;  while  a 
better  and  more  extensive  union  will  prevail  ;  that  of  coal  owners 
and  colliers,  of  employer  and  employed,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  best  results,  both  moral  and  physical  ;  results  which  will  not  be 
confined  to  our  own  branch  of  industry,  or  even  to  our  own  country, 
but  will  spread  wherever  man  has  to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Economy  of  Public  Works.     By  R.  Arthub  Arnold. 

In  the  division  of  labour,  which  may  be  said  to  be  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  civilisation,  there  are  certain  functions  which 
universally  appertain  to  the  government  whether  it  be  what  is  termed 
local  and  subordinate  or  central  and  imperial.  Even  u  rude  society 
discovers  the  economy  of  government,  the  advantage  of  general  sub- 
jection for  the  commonwealth.  And  while  I  should  be  disposed  to 
rank  as  first  in  importance  among  the  functions  of  government  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  law,  I  think  the  second  is  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  or  such  control  of  them,  as  the  condition  of  the 
community  may  render  desirable. 

First  in  importance  among  such  works  must  be  ranked  the  means  of 
inter-communication.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  government  to  provide  highways,  but  it  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  this  country  that  the  original  system  in  respect  to  communication 
between  town  and  town  has  been  superseded  by  railways,  which, 
beginning  as  an  invention,  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 
private  enterprise  and  are  in  no  sense  the  property  of  the  nation. 
As  a  fundamental  proposition  no  man  would  affirm  that  the  highways 
of  a  country  should  be  private  property,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  there  would  have  been  13,000  miles  of  rail-highways  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  had  the  duty  of  constructioD  been  xmdertakeQ  by  the 
government.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
losses  which  must  be  charged  to  the  present  system.  Official  returns 
shew  that  the  average  cost  of  construction  in  France  has  been  £25,000 
per  mile  against  £39,000  in  England  ;  of  this  excess  of  £13,000  per 
mile,  I  think  £6,000  at  least  is  fairly  chargeable  to  the  difference  of  our 
system.  This  would  represent  a  total  loss  of  £78,000,000.  But  this 
does  not  represent  the  measure  of  the  defective  economy  of  our 
system,  though  it  is  more  than  one- sixth  of  the  total  sum  expended 
in  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this 
defective  economy,  Bradshaw's  Railway  Map  is  the  best  illustration 
that  I  know  of.  Here  a  trunk  line,  one  of  the  main  highways  of  the 
kingdom,  may  be  shewn  to  have  been  curved  in'  deference  to  the 
opposition  of  some  short-sighted  but  powerful  landowner.  There 
are  large  and  important  towns  like  Northampton  and  Cheltenham, 
avoided  by  the  trunk  railroad  in  obedience  to  their  own  ignorant 
wish,  expressed  at  a  time  when  a  railroad  was  thought  to  be  rather 
more  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit.  If  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's  lieges 
who  undertakes  a  day's  journey  loses  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
through  such  a  misdirection  of  the  line  of  railway,  the  total  of  such 
waste  would  make  up  the  sum  of  many,  many  lives. 

No  doubt  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  will 
illumine  this  subject,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  sooner  or  later  it  was  made  clear  to  public  opinion  that  the 
existing  system  of  management  is  not  the  most  economic ;  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  cheap  and  economic  conveyance  of  their  persons 
and  their  goods  is  of  transcendant  importance.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  perceive  that  thorough  unanimity  of  direction  would  more  nearly 
assimilate  the  railway  to  the  ancient  highway  system.  For  instance, 
there  are  now  four  lines  of  railway  competing  for  the  traffic  between 
London  and  Manchester.  One  train  starts  for  Manchester  with  its 
front  towards  York,  and  another  with  its  front  towai*ds  Bristol. 
Now  assume  that  all  the  through  traffic  between  London  and  Man- 
chester ran  on  the  lines  of  the  most  direct  railway,  increased  in  number 
if  necessary,  what  a  saving  of  time,  of  rolling  stock,  and  all  charges 
would  result.  Goods'  trains  would  not  be  shunting  and  shunted  at 
every  station,  and  as  in  olden  times  goods  passing  between  London 
and  Manchester  would  never  be  found  on  the  York  or  Bristol  road. 
That  our  railway  system  admits  of  and  will  be  subject  to  great 
reforms  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  public  opinion  alone  is  strong 
enough  to  bring  so  mighty  a  subject  to  its  account.* 

In  high  places  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery  that  all 
highway  improvements  are  fraught  with  pecuniary  benefits  to  the 
property  to  which  they  give  approach.  Instead  of  receiving  large 
sums  by  way  of  compensation  it  would  have  been  a  very  reasonable 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  landowners  had 
they  given  the  land  required  for  the  railways.     I  know  no  more 

*  See  TroMaetioMy  1866,  p.  686. 
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signal  example  of  how  much  greater  is  the  advantage  of  the  property 
owners  than  that  of  the  constructors  of  such  improvements  tluui  the 
results  of  the  temporary  abolition  of  the  Southwark  Bridge  penny 
toll.  The  number  of  foot  passengers  over  Southwark  Bridge  paying 
a  penny  toll  was  257,616  during  six  months^  By  way  of  experi- 
ment the  toll  was  taken  off,  and  though  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  public  would  not,  without  years  of  habit,  regard  this  as  a  free 
bridge,  yet  the  number  of  foot  passengers  rose  during  the  six  months 
of  freedom  from  toll  to  2,359,312.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  fact 
applicable  to  railway  companies  and  railway  fares. 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of  public  works  which  have  also  been 
to  a  great  extent  subject  to  private  enterprise — works  in  connection 
with  the  public  supplies  of  water  and  gas*  I  have  very  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  possession  of  such  works  by  private  companies  or 
individuals.  First,  because  when  they  have  obtained  the  concession 
of,  or  rights  over  a  district,  their  interests  may  be  opposed  to  any 
improvement  in  the  quantity  or  quality  or  character  of  the  supply  ; 
and  secondly,  because  in  those  places  with  not  sufficient  population 
to  make  the  necessary  works  at  once  remunerative,  and  therefore  not 
the  fit  subject  for  such  operations,  the  inference  is  drawn  from  the 
unfortunate  prevalence  of  the  private  works  system,  that  these  places 
do  not  need  such  works  or  that  they  must  wait  until  the  supply  will 
be  remunerative,  and  so  the  local  authority  is  shielded  from  public 
censure,  though  the  ])opulations  of  these  villages  and  hamlets  may  be 
decimated  for  want  of  a  supply  of  water. 

In  this  county,  and  eminently  in  this  city,  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
possession  and  the  admini.>tration  of  the  supply  of  gas  and  water  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  having 
had  somewhat  unusual  opportunities  for  observation,  both  in  this 
district  and  in  the  south,  where  the  of)posite  rule  generally  obtains, 
that  I  regard  the  Lancashire  system  as  very  superior  in  its  results, 
both  economically  and  asailecting  the  public  health  and  convenience. 
Incidentally,  I  may  express  my  opinion  that  we  are  now  assembled 
in  a  city,  which  in  respect  to  its  supplies  of  gas  and  water  is  in 
Rjperior  condition  to  any  other  city  in  Kngland.  And,  using  the 
Manchester  waterworks  as  an  example,  1  would  inculcate  the 
benefits  of  association  in  regard  to  jmblic  works.  Not  only  can 
water  be  supplied  more  economically  by  concentrated  works,  with  a 
wide  distributing  area,  but  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  reservoirs  and 
the  great  body  of  water  its  purity  is  preserved  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  would  be  possible  in  smaller  works.  The  Manchester  water- 
works have  powers  to  supply  thirty  townships,  and  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  reservoirs,  the  adjoining  populous  borough 
of  Salford  is  supplied  at  a  rate  of  3d.  per  1,000  gallons.  I  must 
refer,  however  briefly,  to  the  e^'onoiny  of  pure  water,  such  as  that  is 
which  is  supplied  to  this  city.  Bui  for  the  system  of  permitting 
these  supplies  of  elementary  necessaries  of  life  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  private  companies  the  water  supply  of  London  could  never  have 
been  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition.     Referring  to  the  recent 
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outbreak  of  cholera,  I  might  say  much  upon  the  loss  of  public  health 
which  the  metropolitan  water  supply  involves.  But  this  would  be 
trenching  upon  the  domain  of  the  Health  Department.  I  will  deal 
with  the  fact  that  the  water  supplied  daily  to  London  is  estimated  to 
contain  not  less  than  100  tons  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  the 
economic  waste  which  this  involves.  It  is  this  lime  which  con- 
stitutes the  hardness  of  the  London  water.  Now  the  water  supplied 
to  this  city,  or  that  which  it  is  said  might  be  obtained  for  the  supply 
of  London  from  Wales,  compared  with  that  drawn  from  the  chalk  for- 
mation in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  containing  16  degrees 
of  hardness,  is  estimated  to  require  one-half  less  soap  and  one-third 
less  tea  to  effect  the  same  results  in  the  washing  tub  or  the  teapot, 
which  I  think  would  render  possible  a  saving  in  the  use  of  the  two 
articles  within  the  metropolitan  district  equal  to  £522,000  a  year, 
or,  capitalised  at  4  per  cent.,  to  £13,125,000. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  saving  in  coffee,  and  in  every  other 
operation  both  manufacturing  and  domestic  in  which  water  is  a 
constituent.  I  hope  and  trust  before  long,  on  grounds  purely  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  this  section,  to  see  London  unanimously 
and  eiHcieutly  self-froverned,  and  her  supplies  of  gas  and  water  duly 
administered  by  those  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  those  who  have  the  responsible  trusteeship  of  the  street 
surfaces. 

But  far  across  the  globe  there  is  another  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  where  the  economy  of  public  works  has  been,  and  may  be 
even  more  signally  instanced.  While  I  think  that  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  India  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  most  sanguine 
had  hoped  for,  yet  it  is  observable  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
progress  by  the  change  of  government  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown.  The  last  of  the  Company's  governors,  who  in  the  impe- 
rial grasp  of  his  character,  and  I  must  add  the  unscrupulousness 
with  which  he  expanded  the  dominions  over  which  ho  ruled,  was 
eminently  fitted  to  close  the  line  which  included  a  Hastings  and  a 
Clive.  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  recorded  in  his  most  able  review  of 
his  reign,  that  if  good  railways  and  roads  were  constructed,  and  if 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  improved,  the  Punjaub  would  be 
able  to  supply  England  with  wheat  at  less  than  20s.  a  sack.  I  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  in  India  a  most  useful  partnership  between 
public  works  and  private  enterprise  might  be  entered  into,  that  the 
government,  by  adopting  the  system  of  concessions,  might  forward 
their  construction  with  increased  celerity,  which  is  so  necessary  both 
to  our  peaceful  possession  of  the  country,  and  also  to  secure  due 
increase  of  production,  and  the  population  from  the  recurrence  of 
these  dreadful  famines. 

But  I  must  pass  to  a  description  of  works  necessary  in  the  highest 
degree,  yet  so  unremunerative  that  their  construction  always  falls  to 
the  local  authority.  The  summary  and  unprecedented  authority,  which 
public  opinion  has  recently  granted  to  the  Home  Office  in  respect  to 
drainage,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  public  sense  of  the  importance 
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and  efficacy  of  sewers  and  drains  in  regard  to  public  health.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  economic  fact  that  the  sewerage  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  habitations  by  water  carriage,  which  may  be  described 
as  self-acting  and  unseen.  The  economy  of  this  system  will  doubtlesa 
be  more  fully  realized  us  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  is  accomplished 
and  the  Thames  preserved  from  pollution  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  There  is  yot  a  great  deal  to  be  Jiccomplished  in  the  economy 
of  the  refuse  of  towns. 

But  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  speak  ^^omewhat  of  my  own 
experience  in  regard  to  public  works  in  this  district.  And  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Public  Works  Act,  I  cannot  entirely  overlook  the 
circumst^mces  connected  with  its  origin.  It  will  always  be  to  me  a 
proud  recollection  to  have  borne  an  active  share  of  official  labour  iii 
connection  with  the  cotton  famine.  In  a  few  weeks  my  official  con- 
nection with  this  district  will  terminat(»,  but  I  shall  always  think  of 
the  people  of  LancaJ^hire  with  gratitude,  admiration,  and  i-espect. 
Tiie  Lancashire  of  to  day,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  presents  a  veiy  diffi^ 
rent  aspect  from  that  when  I  first  beheld  it  four  yeai's  ago.  Then  the 
uppermost  question  was,  how  to  find  labour  for  the  unemployed?  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  in  similar  distress  the  working  class  will 
generally  evidence  a  feeling  that  they  have  a  right  to  employment. 
Only  recently,  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  at  a  large  meeting  of  jIIs- 
tresse<l  artisans,  it  was  suggested  with  general  concurrence  that 
influence  should  be  used  to  obtain  work  from  the  Admiralty.  One 
of  the  greatest  economic  bhuuhTs  ever  mad(»  in  regard  to  a'«sistanco 
of  labour  by  the  Slate,  was  that  with  which  the  name  of  Louis 
Blanc  was  associated  in  1848.  Wishing  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
the  labouring  classt's  in  self-n.*spoct  and  the  possession  of  capital,  ho 
instituted  national  workshops  in  which  the  State  was  to  foster  co- 
operation by  the  provision  of  capital.  The  experiment  proved 
however  that  this  progress  can  only  be  safely  and  surely  accomplished 
by  suitable  education,  and  by  pointing  the  road  by  which  the  work- 
ing man  may  acquire  foi*  himself  and  by  his  own  labour  that  rest 
which  the  possession  of  capital  will  afford.  The  disastrous  expe- 
rience of  the  Irish  Famine  had  preceded  this  failure.  Nor  wei*e  we 
here  in  Lancashire  without  experience  that  economic  failure  must 
follow  upon  such  dereliction  of  principle.  Two  of  my  earliest  visits 
in  this  district  were  to  Avorks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  upon  which  some  hundreds  of  distressed  oper- 
atives were  engaged  in  removing  earth  at  task  work  for  their  relief, 
which  was  a  stated  amount  per  man,  and  would  not  be  alfected  by 
the  (.'Xt^Mit  or  the  officicncv  of  their  labour.  Observing  with  regret 
the  farcical  and  very  unsntisfjietory  character  of  their  work,  I  took 
some  pains  subsequently  i)  obt:;:!i  ' "ine  economic  particulars  respect- 
ing it  and  I  found  that  in  one  ])laee  the  earnings  of  the  men  were 
five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  day,  while  in  the  other  the  removal  of  a 
dirt  heap  for  which  the  Relief  Committee  received  £17.  7s.  from 
the  landowner,  cost  them  £476.  6s.  6d. ;  in  other  words,  they  took 
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the  work  at  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  and  its  execution  cost  them  24  times 
as  much,  or  4s.  per  cubic  yard.  In  both  cases  let  me  say,  the  Relief 
(Oommittee  were  not  only  blameless,  they  were  praiseworthy.  Both 
do  but  illustrate  the  certain  failui'e  of  the  make-work  system. 
Some  of  these  very  men,  indeed  a  great  number  of  them,  whose 
labour  thus  employed  was  so  valueless,  earned  2s.  immediately  they 
were  transferred  to  the  wages  system  under  the  Public  Works  Act. 

This  Act,  which  was  but  one  of  the  many  useful  statutes  that 
signalized  the  administration  of  Mr.  Yilliers,  the  late  distinguished 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  was  the  result  of  a  survey  made 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawlinson.  It  had  a  twofold  purpose,  that  of 
affording  employment  and  of  promoting  the  execution  of  necessary 
sanitary  works.  At  first  the  former  appeared  the  more  important, 
now  the  latter  is  all  valuable.  So  little  was  this  an  eleemosynary 
measure  that  I,  who  have  been  most  closely  connected  with  its 
operation  would  not  hesiUlte  to  recommend  that  its  powers  and  pro- 
visions should  be  made  generally  and  at  all  times  applicable  to  the 
entire  kingdom.  I  would  do  this  on  sanitaiy  and  economic  grounds. 
Because  I  have  observed  that  the  advantage  of  borrowing  direct 
from  the  government  is  highly  valued  by  the  local  authorities ;  that 
the  officers  of  the  government  are  able  to  check  expenditure  upon 
works  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  a  measure,  and  to 
spread,  by  advice  and  suggestion,  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
approved  modes  of  construction,  and  especially  as  to  the  details  of 
construction.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  low  and  unvarying  rate  of 
interest  at  which  the  State  can,  without  national  loss,  ms^e  loans, 
does  vastly  promote  the  execution  of  sanitary  works,  as  it  obviously 
affects  their  economy.  I  am  sure  that  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  of  sewers  and  drains  which  have  been  provided  and  laid  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  of  the  public  parks  and  cemeteries  which 
have  been  purchased  and  formed ;  of  the  water  works  which  have 
been  and  are  being  provided,  a  very  large  proportion  would  not  yet 
have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  facilities,  I  may  say,  the  invitation 
wliich  this  Act  afforded.  The  ninety  local  authorities  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  official  relations  have  justified  and 
increased  my  respect  for  local  government,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  upon  these  works  has  been  accomplished  with 
general  satisfaction.  Economically  the  advantage  has  been  very 
apparent  in  the  many  rural  parishes,  where,  by  the  execution  of 
permanent  works  of  paving  upon  the  higliways,  I  am  informed  a 
saving  equal  to  50  per  cent  has  been  made  in  the  highway  rate, 
including  the  annual  sum  due  on  account  of  the  repayment  of  the 
loan.  In  the  case  of  the  most  extensive  private  works,  executed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  Glossop  Union  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Edward 
Howard  M.P.,  whose  thoughtful  kindness  to  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood I  cannot  eulogise  too  highly,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000, 
including  land  drainage,  water  supply,  and  roadmaking,  upon  which 
more  than  400  men  were  employed,  the  expenditure  of  every  pound 
was  thus  proportioned, — labour  Ids.  11  |d.,  materials  Ss.  2^d.,  team 
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work  Is.  lljd.,  plant  and  materials  10|d.  I  conld,  if  time  permitted, 
give  many  such  satisfactory  instances  respecting  a  work  which  I  ven- 
ture to  think  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  Sanitary  Act  of  last 
session  has  already  rendered  permanent  many  of  the  temporary 
powers  conferred  by  the  Public  Works  Act,butl  have  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  my  humble  opinion  that  the  whole  of  its  provisions  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  execution  of  necessaiy  sanitary  works,  with 
an  increased  credit  with  the  Exchequer,  might  \ye  generally  enacted 
with  advantage  to  the  economy  of  public  works. 


Measures   taken   in  France    by   Manufacturers    at    Mulhouse 

and  at  Guise y  for  the  henejit  of  their  working  people. 

By  Hexry  Roberts,  F.S.A. 

In  more  than  one  of  my  reports  on  the  movement  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  given  in  the  past  Transactions* 
of  our  Association,  I  have  alluded  to  the  extensive  and  successful 
efforts  made  for  that  object  at  Mulhouse.  With  the  hope  that  in  the 
city  after  which  that  town  has  been  named,  "  the  Manchester  of 
France,"  the  example  there  set  may  stimulate  some  of  its  great  em- 
ployers of  labours  to  adopt  similar  measures  for  the  benefit  of  their 
working  people,  a  brief  outline  of  them  is  now  offered  in  conjunction 
with  some  notes  on  an  equally  interesiting  effort  more  recently  made 
at  Guise,  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  The  last  volume  of  our 
Transactions^  page  459,  gives,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Godwinf,  an 
interesting  synopsis  of  the  more  detailed  account  of  this  undertaking 
by  Mr.  Tito  Pagliardini,  published  in  the  Social  Science  Review  for 
October  I860.  It  is  also  described  at  length  in  a  French  pamphlet 
by  M.  A.  Oyon.J 

The  visits  which  I  have  paid  to  both  those  establishments,  and  my 
intercourse  with  their  fountiers,  enable  me  to  form  some  estimate  of 
their  value,  as  well  as  to  compare  them  together,  and  in  some  deoree 
to  judge  how  far  they  arc  the  reflections  of  efforts  commenced  in  our 
own  metropolis  twenty- two  years  since,  and  now  progressing  gi-adu ally 
although  slowly,  compared  with  the  uecessitA',  in  all  directions. 

The  Cite  Ovvriere  at  Mulhouse,  is  an  offspring  of  the  active 
benevolence  of  some  of  its  large  manufacturers,  particularly  that  of 
M.  Jean  Dollfus,  who  has  in  his  employ  about  4,000  work-people. 


*  TramaetioriM  ISoS,  p.  583 ;  1800,  p.  7CC  ;  1862,  p.  750. 

t  In  the  view  accompanying  the  plan  which  so  well  illustrates  Mr.  Godwin'd 
descri pilous  of  the  building,  ua  artist's  liberty  has  been  taken  by  iutroducing  ao 
ornamental  inclosure  walk,  ^-c. 

X  Entitled  "  Lt  FamilisUre  de  Guise^'  ^tude  par  A.  Oyon,  Paris,  Librairie  des 
Sciences  Sociales,  Kue  de  Saints,  P^rc  13. 
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The  idea  of  constructing  it  originated  in  the  receipt  of  a  translation 
of  my  first  work  on  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  made 
and  distributed  throughout  France  by  order  of  the  Emperor  when 
President  of  the  Republic.  This  cUe^  which  was  commenced  in  1853, 
is  on  a  scale  more  extensive  and  complete  than  that  of  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  empire.  It  reflects  much  credit  on  the  founders, 
and  on  theii  architect  M.  Emile  MuUer.  Situated  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  manufacturing  town  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  a  spacious 
road,  planted  on  either  side,  runs  between  the  main  groups  of  cot- 
tages, and  parallel  roads  run  behind  them.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
arranged  in  detached  blocks  of  four  dwellings,  each  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  square  plot  of  garden  ground,  which  is  divided  equally 
between  the  tenants  ;  two  of  these  dwellings  face  the  main  central 
road,  and  two  the  minor  or  back  road — an  economical  arrangement 
in  regard  to  cost  of  construction,  and  one  which  admits  of  good 
internal  ventilation,  although  not  altogether  as  perfect  as  when 
houses  are  built  in  pairs.  The  dwellings,  which  are  not  precisely 
uniform  in  their  internal  disposition,  have  mostly  a  wide  entrance, 
fitted  up  with  a  cooking-stove  and  sink ;  beyond  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  three  bedrooms  and  a  closet ;  the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  living-room  with  a  large  recess  behind  the  staircase, 
of  Bufl&cient  dimensions  to  contain  a  full-sized  bed ;  this  compartment 
has  a  side  window,  and  in  some  cases,  being  partitioned  off  from  the 
living-room,  it  forms  a  small  separate  room.  There  are  besides  these 
blocks  of  four  tenements,  several  rows  of  double  houses,  built  back 
to  back,  each  having  a  narrow  strip  of  garden  ground.  Their  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  commended  as  consistent  with  good  venti- 
lation, and  the  general  appearance  of  the  tenants  indicated  to  me  a 
decidedly  inferior  class  of  occupants. 

Baths,  a  wash-house,  and  a  bakehouse,  as  well  as  a  public  kitchen 
and  restaurant,  conducted  by  a  Societe  AlimentairCy*  were  opened 
when  I  visited  the  cite;  since  then  there  have  been  added  a  reading- 
room,  a  school,  a  lodging-house  for  unmarried  men,  and  one  for  men 
on  the  tramp.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase  by  the  tenants 
of  articles  of  the  greatest  necessity,  good  in  quality,  and  moderate 
in  price,  there  has  been  established  a  depot  of  clothes,  one  of  boots 
and  shoes,  another  of  household  articles  and  furniture ;  whilst  by  the 
sale  of  coals,  an  economy  of  about  sixty  francs  per  annum  to  each 
fiunily,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  wood  for  firing,  has  been 
placed  within  their  power. 

The  laud  purchased  for  the  Cite  Ouvriere  was  deemed  suflicient 
for  building  800  houses,  of  which,  within  nine  years  from  its  com- 
mencement 618  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  from  2,000  to  3,600  francs, 
or  £80  to  £144  each.     Every  tenant  has  the  option  of  purchasing  the 

*  For  an  account  of  tbc  Restaurant  Economique,  opened  in  1850,  I  would  refer 
to  my  paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  various  Continental  Establishments  for  the 
Economical  Supply  of  the  Working  Population  with  Wholesome  Dressed  Food  " 
given  in  the  TranwcUons  of  our  Meeting  in  Edinburgh  1863,  p.  675. 
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house  in  which  he  dwells  by  the  gradual  payment  of  its  cost  price* 
At  the  end  of  1862  not  fewer  than  538  had  been  thus  purchased,  to 
the  very  marked  benefit  of  the  occupiers  and  their  families,  and  with 
the  further  good  result  of  supplying  the  funds  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing the  buildings  without  any  increase  in  the  original  capital  of 
350,000  francs  provided  by  the  founders  of  the  cite.  As  new  houses 
are  built,  three-fourths  of  their  value  is  borrowed  on  mortgage  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years.  The  amount  of  the  outlay  on  the  houses 
actually  returned  by  their  sale  to  the  tenants,  had  risen  in  1862  to 
more  than  650,000  francs,  or  £26,000.  Well  did  M.  Dollfus  ask 
"  How,  without  the  Hale  of  our  houses  would  the  amount  saved  in  so 
few  years  by  the  poor  workmen,  fathers  of  families,  have  been 
employed  ?  The  public  house  would  certainly  have  received  a  larger 
portion  than  the  savings  bank." 

The  population  of  this  newly-created  locality  was  in  1863  about 
5,000  souls,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  society  would  be  able  to 
continue  building  and  selling  from  80  to  100  houses  annually,  and 
thereby  greatly  increase  the  well-being  of  500  to  600  persons  each 
year. 

The  outlay  on  the  roads,  fencing  and  planting,  as  well  as  on  the 
baths  and  washhouses,  school  and  other  appendages  of  public  utility, 
was  defrayed  out  of  a  government  subvention  of  300,000  francs,  or 
£12,000  ;  being  a  part  of  the  10,000,000  francs  appropriated  to 
such  purposes  by  the  Emperor,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  work 
in  Franco. 

M.  Dollfus,  when  attending  the  Congres  International  de  Bieufais- 
ance,  held  in  London  in  1862,  alluded  to  a  subject  which  was  deemed 
80  important  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  employers  of  female 
labour,  that  a  translation  of  his  words  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  '*I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  children,  if  the  manufacturer  would 
consent  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  mother's  wages  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  without  requiring  any 
work,  thereby  allowing  the  mother  to  give  all  her  care  to  nursing  it 
during  the  period  when  it  has  the  greatest  need.  The  sacrifice  would 
not  be  considerable,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  to 
bo  gained,  we  are  going  to  try  it  at  Mulhonse."  M.  Dollfus  calcu- 
lated that  in  his  own  case  it  might  involve  an  outlay  of  £300  per 
annum,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  from  thirty  to  forty  lives.  The 
immbcr  of  births  amongst  his  workpeople  being  on  an  average  about 
100  annually. 

Tlie  undert!dving  at  Mulhousc,  which  has  been  briefly  described, 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  at  Guise,  to  which  I  would  now 
direct  attention,  and  in  doing  so  my  olyect  is  not  to  attempt  afresh 
what  has  been  already  done  so  well  by  two  other  members  of  our 
Association,  but  only  to  point  out  some  of  its  leading  features,  and  to 
present,  as  a  supplement  to  their  accounts,  a  few  notes  which  are  the 
result  of  personal  observations  made  towards  the  end  of  June  last, 
when,  unaware  of  the  suggestion  in  Mr.  Godwin's  i)aper,  "  that  a 
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deputation  of  members  of  the  Association  should  make  a  journey  to 
Guise  and  report  fully  the  result  of  their  investigations  and  in- 
quiries,*' I  went  there,  simply  to  see  for  myself  an  undertaking  by 
a  single  individual  who,  unaided  by  government,  has  won  for  himself 
a  title  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  working  people  in  his  own 
employ,  together  with  that  of  their  families,  but  also  of  those  who  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  will  be  benefitted  through  the  wide-spread 
results  of  its  imitation  by  other  employers. 

The  Familist^re,  or  workmen's  home,  at  Guise,  is  well  situated, 
apparently,  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  main  and  wide  streets  of 
the  town,  with  the  open  country  beyond,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  garden  of  its  founder,  M.  Godin 
Lemaire,  who  employs  about  800  workmen  in  his  neighbouring 
iron  foundry  and  workshops.  The  general  disposition  of  the  build- 
ing, its  height,  and  the  ornamental  character  of  the  brick  facing, 
give  it  a  very  imposing  effect.  When,  to  the  two  blocks  of  dwellings 
now  completed  the  intended  third  block  is  added,  they  will  form 
the  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  Each  block  has  an  internal 
quadrangle  covered  over  with  a  glazed  roof,*  and  in  this  respect  I 
believe  that  the  building  docs  not  resemble  any  other  existing  pile 
of  workmen's  dwellings.  Surrounding  these  quadrangles  are  open 
galleries,  which,  by  means  of  a  staircase  carried  up  in  each  angle, 
affords  access  to  the  tenements  on  all  the  upper  floors.  This  is  an 
old  system,  common  in  Italy,  and  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
building  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  England,  when  in  1848,  as 
honorary  architect  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  designing  the  model  houses  for  families  in 
Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury.  It  has  been  subsequently  adopted 
in  numerous  instances  in  our  own  metropoliSjf  a6  well  as  in  Edinburgh 

*  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  conclusivelj,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, how  far  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  for  securing  ample  ventilation 
of  the  quadrangle  effect  that  important  object,  but  I  did  not  perceive  anything 
of  the  closeness  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  June  afternoon,  and  which 
I  have  felt  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre  Hotel,  Paris,  where  there  is  a 
aimilar  covering. 

t  The  new  pile  of  dwellings  in  Gatliff  Street,  Chelsea  Bridge  Road,  Plmlico, 
for  149  familieei,  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  an  example  worthy  of 
notice.  The  galleries  are  there  carried  round  the  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 
which  forms  a  quadrangle  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  similar  to  that  at  Streatham 
Street,  and  affording  the  opiK)rtumty,  so  much  appreciated  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Familistdre,  of  providing  a  playground  for  the  children,  under  parental 
observation.  The  manifest  beneficial  results  of  such  a  provision  I  remember  to 
have  been  particularly  remarked  by  an  eminent  physician,  when  accompanying 
me  over  the  Streatham  Street  houses,  shortly  after  they  were  opened.  With  the 
modified  form  of  external  gallery,  which  I  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort's  Exhibition  Model  Houses,  1851,  the  same  advantage  may  be 
obtained,  where  sufficient  ground  is  provided.  I  could  wish  that  this  had  been 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  piles  of  improved  dwellings  built  after  this  model  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  by  Alderman  Waterlow*s  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company.  The  great  value  of  land  in  London  renders  such  a  provision  costly, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  rent  charged,  has  been  too  often  Qv«cliy^^<^\s^ 
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and  f:I*6where.  Id  the  Famiiisttrre  there  is  abandant  space  in  eveiy 
p&rt.  The  ^fiuernl  rlzt  of  the  room^  is  fully  eqoal  to  that  in  the 
mo-t  commodlo'j'!  of  our  mo^iel  houses,  in  which  respect  it  had 
tl(:c'id^'Uy  the  Sbilvantaz':-'  of  several  recectlv  baiLt  ia  the  metropolis. 
Toe  •anirary  appliar.ce;  hare  l>eeQ  well  coDsidered,  and  are  uniuuallj 
goo'i  for  t;.e  nontlu-nt. 

T^e  first  block  of  bulMIng-  was  commenced  in  1S59.  and  opened 
in  ISOO.  It  corj^ain-!  lO-j  family  terieraenta  and  thirty  single  rooms. 
Tho  r.ecorj-]  wslh  >x:giin  in  i^^2,  and  finisheil  in  1S64.  It  prorideafor 
135  families,  and  ha*  space  for  single  roooL;  in  the  mansard  roof. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  is  one  magazine  for  the  supply  of  groceries^ 
\Ui(',:i  dra^^ry,  and  ha^jerda^^hery,  which  is  made  up  on  the  spot. 
Another  .^uppl:ef$  meat  a-  well  as  kindred  articles  of  food,  and  con- 
nected with  it  there  is  a  cooking  kitchen.  A  third  is  for  the  storing 
and  sale  of  articles  of  beverage.  Fuel  and  vegetables  are  sold  daily 
at  fixed  hours. 

The  e«lucational  arrangements  at  the  Familistcre  are  amongst  its 
mo-t  noteworthy  features.  With  a  population  numbering  at  present 
about  SfX).  men  women  and  children  included,  one  department  is 
provided  with  cradle-  for  thirty  babe?,  and  in  the  new  school  baild- 
in(r  thore  will  be  sixty.  In  the  department  for  infants  of  two  and  a 
half  to  six  y^^ars  of  age  there  are  100  ciiiliren.  In  that  for  juveniles 
of  si.x  to  ei;.'ht  there  are  thirty,  and  in  the  upper  school  there  are 
seventy,  the  total  liumher  of  children  uii'ler  instruction  being  320; 
and  this  is  given  without  payment;  indeed,  the  attendance  of  the 
children  in  the  Famiiisiere  i-f  obligatory,  and  enforced  by  a  fine  on 
their  parents  if  they  are  absent  without  a  .-ufficient  cause.  The 
iij -J ruction  is  entirely  secular,  all  religious  teaching  being  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  parents.  The  opening  of  the  schools  daily  with 
];rayer  is  a  reco^^nition  of  dei>endencc  and  of  obligation  to  the  Author 
of  every  goo«l  and  perfect  gift,  which  most  Prote«rtants  would  desire 
to  have  further  inculcated  by  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Mueh  care  is  Vjestowed  in  imparting  the  kind  of  knowledge  likely  to 
lie  fcpecially  useful  to  working  people.  The  npecimeus  of  writing, 
wi;i<!h  I  examined  at  random,  iully  justity  the  praise  which  has  been 
given  to  the  efficiency  of  that  d(;partment.  The  principle  of  encoar- 
ii'^f'u.  ii\,  wl;ii  a  in-M  be.-itowment  of  rewards,  appears  to  have 
hupeieded  the  ncccs-ity  for  any  punishment  beyond  that  of  the 
deprivation  of  pleasures  granted  to  all  who  have  merited  them  by 
good  conduct. 

The  n  nt.^  charged  arc  so  low  that  the  net  return  on  the  outlay 
which  {Ilv  yield,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  does  not  exceed  3 J  per 
cent.,  b:it  i\\.'.  profits  on  the  articles  .sold  to  the  tenants,  which  is 


comparinfi^  the  net  rot  urns  from  different  piles  of  improved  dwellings.  The  flat 
roof,  available  ti"  an  airing  ground.  udvocutt;d  in  the  paper  read  in  E^iuborgh 
by  Mr.  L'.wis  AnJiie,  TrantacUoni',  IW^i,  p.  508,  will  be  found  both  at  toe 
Str-athain  Stre<'t  and  at  tlie  Exhibition  Mo«leI  Houfies,  although  in  neither 
instance  so  applied,  l^ing  simply  a  part  of  the  lire-proof  constmction  adopted 
in  those  buildings. 
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entirely  at  their  option,  and  only  for  ready  money,  increase  the  total 
net  return  to  6  per  cent.  The  founder  of  the  Familistfere  contem- 
plates giving  each  tenant  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  shareholder, 
whereby  his  savings  may  be  invested  in  the  dwelling  which  he 
occupies,  and  he  also  has  the  intention  of  establishing  a  co-operative 
society,  or  association  of  the  tenants  for  the  sale  of  their  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption.  Conferences  are  held  weekly  with  a  view 
to  enlighten  the  population  on  this  subject,  and  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  twelve  membert*,  choseu  by  the  male  population,  is  charged 
with  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  this  question  ;  whilst  a 
committee  of  women,  chosen  amongst  themselves,  is  occupied  with 
those  interests  of  the  population  which  especially  concern  their  own 
sex. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  thQ  continent,  the  question  has 
been  often  raised,  and  very  conflicting  opinions  expressed,  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  different  systems, 
one  of  which  has  been  adopted  at  Mulhouse  and  the  other  at  Guise. 
The  exclusive  advocates  of  each  system  will  probably  find  in  both 
these  examples  something  to  strengthen  their  own  opinions.  I  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  local  circumstances,  the 
space  of  ground  obtainable,  and  in  some  degree  the  habits  of  the 
people,  should  be  well  considered  in  order  to  ascertain  which  system 
is  the  best  adapted  to  any  given  case. 


Decimal  Notation.     By  the  Rev.  John  Atbe,  M.A. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  time  in  exhibiting  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  money  in  this  country.  They 
are  felt  by  all  classes.  The  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying, dividing  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  are  the  dread 
of  almost  every  child  at  school,  and  are  in  fact  so  complex  that  very 
many  persons,  having  never  thoroughly  mastered  them,  are  through 
their  lives  incapable  of  keeping  their  own  accounts. 

The  reason  is  that  no  two  denominations  are  the  same  multiple  of 
the  one  respectively  below  them,  and  that  in  no  one  case  is  the  mul- 
tiple 10.  A  pound  contains  20  shillings,  a  shilling  12  pence,  a  penny 
4  farthings.  Were  there  10  farthings  in  a  i>enny,  10  pence  in  a 
shilling,  10  shillings  in  a  pound,  any  money  calculations  would  be  as 
simple  and  easy  as  operations  with  ordinary  numbers. 

The  propriety  of  relieving  ourselves  from  the  inconvenience  felt 
has  been  of  late  years  repeatedly  discussed.  The  subject  has  even 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  recommendations  have 
been  made  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
decimal  coinage,  dated  August  1,  1853.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  decide 
how  best  to  make  a  change.    A  great  derangement  a^^^ix%  ^io:^^^ 
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use.     Similarly,  in  tbe  United  States  of  America,  accounts  are  kept  in 
dollars  and  cents,  the  dollar  containing  100  cents. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  adopt  some  such  system  for  our 
own  purposes.  Instead  of  working  out  our  cash  accounts  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  let  us  consent  to  reckon  in  one  denomination  and 
decimal  parts  of  that.  Let  us  take  a  value  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  French  franc,  to  contain  tenpence,  which  might  be  called  a  *'  ten- 
penny,"  a  "  ten,"  or  "  tenfold,"  or  some  other  good  significant  English 
name.    Then — 

A  sovereign,  or  pound,  would  contain  24  of  these, 

and  be  marked 24 

A  half-sovereign 12 

A  crown 6 

A  half-crown 3 

A  florin 2*4 

A  shilling 1*2 

•     A  sixpence '6 

A  penny *1 

A  halfpenny '05 

A  farthing -025 

Let  any  one  try,  and  he  will  see  that  he  can  keep  his  accounts  most 
comfortably  in  this  way.  The  respective  values  of  the  coins  now  in 
use  may  be  written  down  with  as  much  facility  as  under  the  present 
system.  It  is  not  more  inconvenient  to  write  a  guinea  25*2  than  it  is 
to  write  it  £1  1^. ;  it  is  positively  easier  to  write  a  half-crown  8.  than 
2f.  6</.  'Alteration  in  the  coinage  therefore  is  not  necessary.  And  no 
prices  would  be  interfered  with.  Bread  might  still  be  called  eight- 
pence  three  farthings  a  lof;  only,  instead  of  the  awkward  fraction, 
8  jif.,  the  pi-ico  would  be  ritten  *875 ;  butter  might  still  be  quoted  at 
fifteenpence  a  pound,  on'y  this  would  be  written  1*5,  instead  of  1«.  Zd. 
We  need  no  more  disuse  the  term  penny,  than  the  French  do  that  of 
sou  ;  and  fifty  pounds  would  be  as  commonly  spoken  of  here  as  Mij 
napoleons  with  them:  only  fifty  pounds  would  be  written  1200. 
People  would  still  subscribe  a  guinea  a  year  to  a  charity:  only  in  the 
books  it  would  be  inscribed,  as  before  said,  25*2 ;  and  the  donor  of  ten 
guineas  would  have  252  opposite  his  name,  the  donor  of  a  hundred 
2520.  Doubtless,  eventually  it  would  be  said  as  often  that  a  man 
had  a  salary  of  12,000  tenfolds  or  tenpenuies  a  year,  as  that  he  had 
500  pounds — time  w^ould  satisfactorily  arrange  all  this.  But  no 
penny  postages  or  penny  tolls  would  be  interfered  with,  neither  would 
our  English  ears  be  offended,  or  our  English  heads  puzzled,  with 
outlandish  cents  and  mils. 

The  superiority  of  the  scheme  proposed  over  the  pound,  florin, 
cent,  and  mil  scale,  may  be  further  illustrated  in  a  practice  sum  taken 
from  Willich's  **  Tables,"  already  referred  to.  The  question  is,  what 
is  the  amount  in  a  decimal  currency  of  957  lbs.  of  sugar  at  5^cf. 
per  lb.  T  Now,  the  h\d.  cannot  be  accurately  represented,  and 
the  result  as  given  in  the  table  assumes  the  awkward  a^^esvx^SL^xik  ^^ 
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£20.934  3750,  i.e.  20  pounds,  9  florins,  3  cents,  4  mils  ,VA-  "^^ 
operation  on  the  plan  advocated  here  would  be  simply  957  x  .625  = 
502 '4  25,  t.tf.  502  ten  pennies,  fourpeuce,  one  farthing  ;  and  the  value 
in  pounds,  if  required,  of  502  teiipennies  would  be  found  by  dividing 
502  by  24. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  for  keeping  decimal  accounts  decimal 
coins  are  necessary.  Perliaps  after  a  while,  in  order  io  make  our  coins 
the  representatives  of  what  may  be  called  round  sums,  and  the  better 
to  accustom  the  public  to  the  change,  a  tenpenny  and  a  two  tenpenny 
piece  might  be  substituted,  the  shilling  and  the  floriu  being  with- 
drawn ;  but  this  would  he  done  by  degrees,  and  only  if  called  for  by 
general  convenience ;  while,  as  already  explained,  a  change  of  coins 
is  by  no  means  required  for  a  change  of  notation.  And  a  tenpenny 
piece  would  not  be  altogether  a  novelty,  such  pieces  being  heretofore 
commonly  used  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  no  such  alteration  can  be  made  without 
a  certain  derangement :  the  operations  necessary  al  first  of  transforip- 
ing  pounds  into  tenpcnnies  and  conversely  tenpennies  into  pounds, 
may  be  tiresome.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  our  present  mode  of 
reckoning  cannot  be  got  rid  of  ///  any  xjcay  without  temporary  incon- 
venience, and  that  here  it  is  only  the  notation  that  is  altered,  while, 
on  the  pound,  florin,  cent,  an  I  mil  scheme,  the  values  of  things  alter 
also.  If  the  desirable  result  can  be  obtained  by  the  slighter  change, 
surely  there  is  wisdom  in  preferring  this. 

As  the  notation  proposed  may  be  used  with  our  present  coinage, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its  adoption  by  private  individuals  ;  and 
perhaps  the  practice  of  some  eminent  merchant  might  induct  others 
to  follow  his  example.  But  the  step,  to  be  speedily  successful,  must  be 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  couutry ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  its  feasibility  and  advantage  would  pi*es3 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  persons  in  power.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  they  might  look  upon  it  with  favour.  The  pro- 
priety of  assimilating  the  standards  of  the  weights,  measures,  &c.,  of 
different  countries  has  been  acknowledged.  If  the  proposed  plan  of 
monetary  calculation  were  introduced  into  Great  Britaiu.  it  would  be 
so  nearly  identical  with  that  of  France  that  a  perfect  agreement 
between  the  two  nations  might  in  course  of  time  be  reasonably  hoped 
for ;  and,  if  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  one  in  their  mode  of 
reckoning  money,  perhaps  the  same  system  might  afterwards  obtain 
throughout  Europe. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  be  it  that  the  varying  circum- 
stances  of  different  nations  might  preclude  such  an  agreement,  yet 
the  domestic  advantages  of  a  simpler  reckoning  are  sufficiently 
apparent,  and  possibly  that  here  suggested,  ex{>oundcd  it  is  hoped  in 
this  short  paper  with  sufficient  elearness,  might  accomplish  the 
desired  objeet  with  less  perplexity  and  greater  accommodation  to  the 
public  than  could  be  attained  by  any  other  projected  alteration.  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  those  best  competent  to 
decide. 
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Sir  Jamhi  Eat  Shuttlxworth,  Bart. 

HxvRY  AsHWORTH,  I     Edmuwd  Pottbr,  F.R.a,  M.P. 

WiLLiAJC  Hawks.  |     Malcolm  Robs. 

Andrew  Edqar,  LL.D.  |     R.  M.  Paiykhurst,  LL  J). 

1/Ocadi  i(^ecretaTU9. 
T.  Browning.  |         H.  Flbvino.  |         J.  Watts,  Ph.D. 

In  this  Department  are  considered  the  various  questions  relating  to  Eoonomics, 
Social,  Political,  and  Commercial.  The  Department  also  collects  information 
relating  to  production,  manufacture,  and  trade. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  foUowing  special  questions  were   discussed   in  the  Depart- 
ment : — 

Section  A. 

1.  Upon  what  conditions,  and  by  what  authorities,  ought  Licenses 

for  the  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  to  be  granted  T 

2.  What  Measures,  legislative  and  other,  should  be  adopted  in 

order  to  supply  better  Dwellings  to  the  Labouring  Classes  ? 

3.  What  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  Management 

of  Workhouses  ? 

Section  B« 

L  Does  the  Bank  Charter  Act  need  modification? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  to  adopt  means  for  reducing  the  National  Debt, 

and  if  so,  what  means  ? 

3.  What  Improvements  might  be  introduced  into  our  existing  system 

of  Taxation  ? 


In   addition  to  the   papers  printed   in  the   foregoing   pages   the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department. 

''  On  the  Licensing  system.'*     By  J.  J,  Stitt. 

"  Ditto  "  By  Rev.  J.  Jones. 

**  The    School,    the    Library,  and    the    Liquor   Traffic."       By 

Rev.  Dr.  Gale. 
«  Tbe  Utilization  of  Railway  Arches  as  Dwellings."    By  Barrow 

Emanuel. 
''  How  are  better  dwellings  for  the  Labouring  and  Poorer  Classes  to 

be  provided  ?  "     By  Thomas  Worthington. 
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''  On  the  extent  to  which  Building  Societies  maj  aid  in  the  Im« 
provement  of   the  Dwellings  of   the  Poor.**      By   T.   Y. 
Strachan. 
<*  The  Treatment  of  aged  and    mfirm   Paupers."      By   C.   P. 

Measor. 
«  On  Taxation.''     By  G.  H.  Smith. 
«  Ditto."     By  John  Noble. 
"  Indirect  Taxation."     By  Daniel  Sheriff. 

''  The  Currency  of  Great  Britain,  with  suggestions  for  its  amelio- 
ration."    By  Alfred  V.  Newton. 
"  The  Commercial   Crisis  of    1866  ;   its  Cause,   and   Qaestions 
affecting  the  probability  of  similar  recurrences."    By  James 
Innes. 
"  The  late  Monetary  Panic."     By  John  Mills. 
"  The  Bank  Charter  Act."     By  Rigby  Wason. 
"  Ditto."    By  George  Anderson. 
«  Ditto."     By  M.  Nunn. 

''  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes,  in  their  Relation  to  the 

Upper  Classes  and  to  National  Progress."    By  Rev.  H.  Solly. 

"  Recreative  Amusement  an  agency  in  Social  Reform."    By  James 

Airlic. 

•  "  Memoranda  on  the  Development  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

in  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Early  Closing 

Movement."     By  Henry  Walker. 

"  Jamaica^  its  Resources  and  how  to  develop  them."     By  Charles 

Plummer. 
"  On  Benefit  Building  Societies."     By  T.  Y.  Strachan. 
"  On  Sick  and  Burial  Clubs."     By  Hugh  Caraker. 
"Juvenile  Emigration."     By  C.  H.  Bracebridge. 
"  The  Credit  System."     By  George  Hurst. 
"  Famines  in  India  ;    their  Causes  and  Remedies."     By  Major- 

General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton. 
"  On  the  Progress  of  Lancashire."     By  Henry  Ashworth. 
**  The  Principle  of  Exchange  in  Relation    to  Lock-Outs."     By 

T.  J.  Dunning. 
"  On  the  recent  Report  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Master  and  Servant."   By  Andrew  Edgar,  LL.D. 
"  On  the  Condition  of  Seamen."     By  Captain  Henry  Toynbee. 
"On  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  to  Women."     By  Barbara 

Bodichon. 
"The  Callings  suitable  to  Women  of   the  Middle  Class."      By 

L.  L.  Menzies. 
"  Servants'  Clubs."     By  M.  A.  Baines. 
"  On  the  Occupation  of  small  Allotments  of  Land  by  Agricultural 

Labourers."     By  George  Hurst. 
"  Barrack  Allotments."    By  Frederick  Wilson. 
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THE   LICENSma   SYSTEM. 

Upon  what  Conditions^  and  by  what  Authority^  ought  Licences  for 
the  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  to  be  granted? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Johnston,  printed  at 
pp.  609-615,  papers  on  this  question  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  >titt,  of 
Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  of  Kirkdale  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gale. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stitt  gave  a  history  of  the  licensing  system  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  open  practice  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  magistrates. 
That  system  had  been  put  into  operation  because  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment only  demanded  the  '*  fitness  of  the  applicant  and  the  premises," 
and  the  term  ^*  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  "  was  so  elastic  that  it  had 
led  to  a  gross  abuse  of  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
giving  of  licences  in  many  places  as  a  political  favour.  The  result  of 
the  system  in  Liverpool  had  been  to  lead  the  magistrates  to  give  their 
decision  publicly,  and  their  votes  now  took  place  in  open  court.  The 
standard  of  respectability  among  the  applicants  had  also  been  in- 
creased; character  being  made  the  grand  security,  the  class  of  men 
who  now  applied  for  licences  was  altogether  superior  to  those  who 
applied  before.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  successful  applicantfi 
justified  the  granting  of  the  magistrates'  certificate,  and  comparatively 
rarely  had  those  persons  had  to  answer  for  any  ofiences.  Much  of  the 
outcry  against  the  system  had  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  a  re- 
striction of  spirit  shops  meant  a  restriction  of  drinking  habits.  This 
was  a  great  mistake,  to  establish  which  he  need  go  no  further  than 
Manchester,  where  in  sixteen  years  the  number  of  licensed  houses  had 
only  increased  two,  and  the  number  of  beerhouses  had  increased  658. 
Taking  into  account  the  population  of  the  respective  towns,  there 
were  more  public-houses  in  Manchester  than  in  Liverpool.  The 
policy  in  Liverpool  had  greatly  diminished  beerhouses,  which  were 
far  more  disorderly  and  productive  of  vice  than  public-houses ;  and 
it  was  also  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended for  drunkenness  in  that  town  during  the  last  twelve  months 
was  1,600  fewer  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  open  system 
had  brought  with  it  a  more  rigid  application  of  penalties,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  a  clause  of  the  Act  which  had  not  before  been  put  into 
operation,  under  which  penalties  were  inflicted  up  to  £50,  and  houses 
closed  for  as  long  as  two  years.  He  thought  the  promoters  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  he  feared 
their  views  were  at  present  impracticable.  He,  however,  thought  that 
credit  was  due  to  them  for  educating  the  public  mind.  A  Bill  was 
being  prepared  by  the  Liverpool  Town  Council ;  and  he  thought  that 
any  measure  on  this  subject  ought  to  embrace  the  following  points  :— 
All  persons  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  licence ;  the  grounds  of  objection  to  a  licence  should  be 
clearly  limited  and  defined ;  all  licences  should  be  granted  by  magis- 
trates ;  beerhouses  should  be  abolished ;  there  should  be  an  increased 
charge  for  licences ;  a  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  sale,  say  at  eleven 
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o'clock  at  night,  and  to  open  not  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  open  only  for  an  hour  on  Sunday;  and  there  should  be  a 
scale  of  increasing  penalties.  The  true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in 
the  formation  of  sound  public  sentiment,  which  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  education  and  religion. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jones  explained  that  the  measure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  did  not  at  present  carry  with  it  the  symfiathy  of 
the  bulk  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  that  if  a  more  moderate 
scheme  could  be  passed  into  law  at  an  earlier  date,  it  would  be  politic 
and  important  to  accept  it ;  that  the  difficulty  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  arose  from  the  fact  that  that  body  wished  to  legislate 
with  regard  to  alcohol  as  a  poison  and  chemical  agent,  whereas  it  is 
viewed  by  the  nation  as  a  beverage;  any  scheme  therefore  which 
sought  to  deal  with  it  as  a  beverage  was  more  likely  to  suoceed. 
The  appropriate  remedy  would  suggest  itself  by  looking  at  the  stroc- 
ture  of  the  licensing  system,  which  was  a  social  one.  Therein  was 
its  success  to  the  trafficker,  and  its  danger  to  the  customer.  The 
allurement  of  company  in  the  house  was  therefore  ita  potency  for 
evil ;  hence  they  must  destroy  the  social  structure  of  the  traffic.  The 
wants  of  the  community  would  be  met  by  licensing  hotels  for  bon& 
fide  travellers  only;  by  licensing  dining  rooms  and  restaurants  to 
consume  on  the  premises  between  the  hours  of  twelve  at  noon  and 
six  in  the  afternoon;  shops  might  be  licensed  by  the  Excise  for  the 
sale  of  alcohol,  but  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises;  such  a 
measure  to  be  adopted  in  any  district  when  two  to  one  of  the  house- 
holders agreed  to  ask  for  it.  He  believed  that  by  such  legislation  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  drunkenness  would  be  removed,  and  that  the 
Permissive  Bill  might  finally  come  in  to  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gale,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  School,  the  Library, 
and  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  described  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term 
education,  when  understood  in  its  proper  sense,  as  embracing  the 
bodily,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  training  of  a  man  for  his  duties  in 
this  life,  and  his  destinies  in  eternity.  For  this  end  schools  were 
established,  in  which  children  might  be  taught  and  trained ;  libra- 
ries were  established  that  the  adult  might  keep  up  and  extend  their 
knowledge;  and  churches  were  built  that  the  soub  of  the  people 
might  be  attended  to.  But  unhappily  the  enormous  amount  spent  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  he  calculated  to  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  counterbalanced  these  efforts 
for  good.  The  \nfiuences  of  the  school,  the  library,  and  the  church 
were  impeded  and  often  neutralized  by  the  liquor  traffic  ;  and  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  remedy  yet  propounded,  involving  no 
violent  and  convulsive  change,  fiscal  or  commercial,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Permissive  Bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had 
received  the  strong  support  of  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rapkr  said,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  the 
Coimoil  had  made  the  licensing  question  one  of  the  special  subjects  for  dis- 
at  its  aonoal  meeting.    £Le  thought  the  fact  an  enoooraging  sign  of 
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pro^sa  in  regard  to  castoms  and  lawR  which  affected  the  discasfiioiui  io  every 
section  of  tbe  Asaociation.  Mr.  Stitt,  whilst  suggesting  manj  improvements  in 
the  way  of  regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor^  had  ventured  upon  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  attempting  to  prove  that  increased  fucilities  for  the  sale 
of  these  liquor8  were  attended  by  a  decrease  of  drunkenness  and  consequent 
crime.  This  wa«»  contrary  lo  all  exi)orience  ;  and  in  regard  to  Scotland,  it  had 
been  shown  in  Mr.  Johnston's  paper  that  a  diminution  of  facilities  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  large  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
Scotch  fiicts  were  from  a  population  of  three  millions,  whilst  Mr.  Stitt*8  data 
proceeded  fh>m  less  than  half  a  million.  He  (Mr.  Stitt)  had  compared  the  recent 
policy  of  open  trade  with  that  pursued  by  the  Manchester  magisCir'ates,  and 
adduced  the  large  number  of  beershops  in  Manchester  as  compared  with  Liverpool 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  sobriety  of  the  population ;  but  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  these  beershops  existed  in  Manchester  without  the  consent 
or  permission — in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  justices  or  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
number  could  easily  be  reduced  by  adopting  the  Liverpool  plan  of  making  them 
into  public-houses:  but  what  woiild  be  the  result  ?  They  would  have  two  hours 
per  day  longer  sale,  and  stronger  liquors  to  sell.  This  would  be  followed  by 
increased  intem|)erancc,  on  account  of  the  augmented  fucilities.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence,  and  it  pointed  to  the  reason  of  the  difference  of  the 
number  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Though 
it  was  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Stitt,  that,  according  to  population,  there 
were  as  many  public-houses  and  beershops  in  Manchester  as  in  Liverpool,  there 
were  many  thousand  fewer  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness  every  year.  It 
was  evident  that  whatever  good  had  attended  the  recent  action  of  the  Liverpool 
magistrates,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  increased  stringency  in  other  respects, 
and  not  from  the  opi>ning  of  the  trade :  and  any  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
prof»osalH  which  they  now  made  would  just  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  they 
Hmlted  the  trade.  Mr.  Jones  mistook  the  basis  of  the  Alliance  when  he  des- 
cribed it  as  a  chemical  one,  on  the  ground  that  alcoholics  were  poisons  and  not 
beverages.  The  Alliance  advocated  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill  on  no  such 
platform,  neither  did  they  in  their  proposal  take  the  physiological  argument. 
The  pn  amble  of  the  Bill  wa^  drawn  solely  ou  social  premises.    It  ran  thus :  * 

^  Whereas  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime, 
immorality,  pauperism,  disease,  insanity,  and  premature  death,  whereby  not  only 
the  individuals  who  give  way  to  drinking  habits  are  plunged  into  misery  but 

Sievous  wrong  is  done  to  the  (arsons  and  property  of  Her  Siigesty's  subjects  at 
rge,  and  the  public  rates  and  taxes  are  greatly  augmented ;  and  whereas  it  is 
right  and  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities,  boroughs,  parishes, 
and  townships  the  power  to  prolnbit  such  common  sale  as  aforesaid. — Be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  &c." 

It  was  evident  that  these  allegations  were  incontrovertible;  the  only  question 
was  whether  it  was  right  and  expedient  to  give  the  power  necessary  to  remove 
the  evils.  Mr.  Bazley,  as  a  large  employer,  had  built  a  small  town  or  village.  He 
had  erected  schools  and  a  noble  lecture-hall ;  but  he  had  taken  special  care  not  to 
erect  a  public-bouse.  Why  ?  Because  he  l)elieved  that  the  farther  it  was  off  the 
better  for  his  workpeople.  Consistently  with  this  wise  conduct,  he  had  supported 
the  BiU  which  was  to  empower  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  to  do,  if  they 
thought  proper,  what  he  had  done  as  a  proprietor.  As  all  experience  had  proved 
the  impossibility  of  isatiefactorily  rcgiilating  the  liquor  traffic,  he  supported  the 
proposal — that  in  any  amendment<«  of  the  licences  one  condition  should  bo  in- 
cluded, enabling  the  people  to  prevent  any  licenses  whatever  from  being  granted 
when  a  great  minority  desired  to  be  relieved  of  ihem  and  .their  consequence. 

Mr.  James  Smith  (  Liverpool),  who  stated  that  he  was  the  holder  of  a  licence, 
said  that  no  aniount  of  benevolent  intention^  could  remedy  the  evils  that  existed, 
unless  they  were  in  harmimy  with  man's  const ituti'»n  and  with  the  order  of  his 
development.  He  contended  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  perfectly  legitimate. 
Was  it  not  an  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  a  natural  want? 
Whatever  ministered  to  mans  pleasure  was  a  boon  not  only  to  man  individually 
but  to  society  at  large.  The  trade  arose  as  naturally  as  that  of  tbe  baker  and 
shoemaker ;  no  one  could  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  brew  his  own  maU>aa.4. 
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if  it  was  not  wrong  for  the  individaal  to  do  ho  for  his  gratifietiion.  It  was  not 
wrong  for  him  to  do  so  for  the  gratification  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  wm  said 
thai  it  was  immoral  to  get  drunk ;  it  was  no  less  immoral  to  take  one  monthfol 
of  meat  more  than  the  body  ab-olutely  required,  or  to  pat  more  clothes  apon  the 
back  than  decency  or  the  warmth  of  the  body  demauded.  A  sheepskin  would 
cover  a  p  ^rson  as  well  as  silks  or  satins,  and  the  liquor  traffic  was  but  a  develop- 
ment after  the  same  fashion  and  under  the  same  laws  as  the  development  of  the 
trade  in  silk  or  any  art'clc  of  costly  apparel.  For  every  man  who  abased  the 
op[K>rtunity  of  taking  drink,  thousands  received  pleasure  from  it ;  yet  all  were  to 
be  debarred  because  of  the  faults  of  the  few.  To  prevent  one  man  iiguring  him- 
self the  extreme  advocates  of  temperance  would  dwarf  all  men,  they  would  pre- 
vent man's  healthy  and  natural  development,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  use 
his  capital  as  hethonglit  best.  The  only  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  system 
was  an  internal  one ;  by  means  of  education,  by  example—  (and  in  that  respect 
he  must  give  teetotalers  every  credit) — and  by  teaching  people  that  they  must 
not  abuse  their  opportunities.  But  it  was  said  that  in  the  cane  of  alcoholic  liquon 
the  appetite  for  them  increased,  and  it  was  not  so  in  other  things.  That  was  not 
the  fact;  the  appetite  did  increase  for  other  things.  The  appetite  grew  for  tea 
and  coffee.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  legislation  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors 
than  for  anything  else.  Let  the  evils  come  out  naturally  and  normally,  and. 
avoid  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  would  develope  them  abnormally.  The 
close  licensing  system  produced  all  the  evils  they  complained  of;  let  the  trade 
be  free,  and  it  would  regulate  it-self. 

Mr.  R.  Dawbarn,  J.P.  (Wisbeach)  said  the  French  had  a  proverb,  "The 
opportunity  makes  the  thief,-'  and  he  believed  it.  He  therefore  advocated  that 
they  should  keep  clear  of  everything  that  would  tempt  man  to  debase  himself, 
and  while  he  would  not  deny  proper  accommodation  to  travellers,  the  business 
should  be  kept  within  perfectly  li'gitimate  limits.  He  also  suggested  that  brewers 
and  those  who  were  even  collaterally  afffcted  by  the  beer  or  spirit  traffic  should 
abstain  from  sitting  on  the  magisterial  bench  at  the  licensing  sessions. 

Dr.  Edmunds  (London)  F.aid  that  he  had  licen  a  dresser  in  one  of  the  great 
surgical  hORpitals  in  London,  and  half  of  the  ca'^ualtios  that  were  brought  into  that 
institution  were  due  to  drink.  In  the  dead-house  it  was  found  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  died  in  immature  life  under  the  age  of  six'.y  presented  traces  in  the 
internal  organs  duo  to  alcohol :  and  he  witnessed  the  dire  ctfi'Cts  of  drink  almost 
daily  in  the  faces  of  his  ))rivate  patients.  Alcohol  had  no  claim  to  be  ranked  as 
either  food  or  physic.  He  den'ed  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  invest  his  capital  as  he 
liked,  or  to  carry  on  any  trade  he  liked,  without  the  restriction  of  the  law.  No 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  injury  of  his  neighliour,  and  such 
arguments  as  Mr.  Smith's  would  M)>))ly  to  the  sale  of  arsenic,  to  poisons  of  all 
descriptions,  and  to  the  of)eniug  of  houses,  the  character  of  which  could  be  under- 
stood without  naming.  He  denied,  also,  that  man's  appetite  ought  to  be  minis- 
tered to.  What  did  intoxicating  liquors  really  do?  Their  action  was  to  benumb 
the  nervous  sensibilities  of  the  body ;  thoy  did  not  prevent  a  man  from  suffering. 
It  was  an  established  fact  in  the  Russian  armies  that  when  soldiers  marching 
in  the  extreme  north  had  lK>en  drinking  arrack  in  the  morning,  they  returned 
home  in  the  evening  frost-bii ten ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  those  consequences  a 
corporal  was  detached  to  smell  the  men's  mouths  all  round  the  regiment.  The 
arrack  merely  prevented  the  men  from  feeling  the  cold  ;  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  being  injured  by  it.  The  human  system  treated  alcohol  as  an  intnider;  it 
did  not  pasrt  into  and  through  the  system  like  food,  and  the  system  did  not  so 
treat  it. 

Mr.  Oliphant  Ferousox  thought  the  permissive  principle  would  be  Xie&i  tried 
first  by  town  councils  in  a  few  places  and  if  it  worked  well,  other  towns  and 
districts  would  si)eedily  a<lopt  it.  Wh«'u  a  publican  was  convicted  of  an  offence, 
his  licence  ought  to  lje  taken  away;  the  magistrates  should  have  no  option  iu 
the  matter. 

General  Neal  Dow  said  he  was  amused  to  find  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  were  still  in  the  early  stages  of  this  question,  through  which  they  had 
lung  ago  pas.^ed  in  the  United  States.  Some  appeared  to  think  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  going  too  fast  or  too  far.    Most  of  these  discussions  were  based  upon  the 
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idea  that  'the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  was  usefol  and  necessary,  and  that 
the  traffickers  had  a  vested  interest  in  it.  He  held  that  the  general  (ifood  should 
be  considered,  and  not  individual  interests.  It  was  thought  a  hard:«hip  by  some 
men  that  they  were  refused  licences:  how  much  greater  was  the  hardship  to  the 
public  who  were  obliged  to  endure  licences  at  all  ?  He  believed  the  drink  traffic 
to  be  an  unmitigated  curse,  everyhow  and  everywhere ;  that  evil  grew  out  of  it 
to  everybody,  and  good  to  nobody.  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  reasonable  request 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  say  what  their  wants  were  in  this  matter, 
because  the  magistrates  did  not  grant  their  licences  on  their  own  account,  but  for 
the  suppo!>ed  accommodation  of  the  public.  When  the  public  was  ahead  of  the 
law,  the  law  would  have  to  be  altered.  This  was  the  object  of  the  aziiation  upon 
this  question  in  England — to  enlighten  and  form  public  opinion.  He  had  heard 
it  objected  that  the  Permissive  Bill  was  before  its  time,  but  a  public  opinion  was 
being  created  which  would  in  time  put  down  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  Rev.  William  AaTHUR,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
said  the  mo^t  powerful,  widely  extended,  and  prosperous  of  our  institutions  was 
the  public-house.  He  believed  it  was  the  most  celebrated  institution  in  Europe. 
He  had  travelled,  and  seen  a  good  deal,  but  he  had  seen  nothing  so  bad  as  the 
Englifth  public-house.  The  main  point  seemed  to  be  by  what  authority  ought 
these  licences  to  be  granted ;  one  party  said  by  the  magistrates,  another  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  a  third  by  human  nature.  He  thought  the  last  argument,  if  only 
by  its  (htnknesa,  would  do  some  goo'l.  Any  man  who  would  take  the  results  of 
the  public  bouse  system,  as  based  upon  human  nature,  would  stand  in  the 
presence  of  an  array  of  human  nature  that  would  appal  himself.  The  whole 
trade  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  the  effects  of  the  drink  phyBically  and  socially 
were  exceptional.  Lord  Brougham  had  said  that  morning  that  drunkenness 
aggravated  an  offence.  He  agr^  with  that  opinion,  and  thought  that  ('to  adapt 
a  term  fh>m  theology)  jurists  might  say  that  a  man  who  made  himself  drunk 
came  under  the  condemnation  of  '<  prevenient  guilt."  He  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  any  party,  moderate  or  extreme.  He  looked  upon  the  condition  of  our 
oountiy  as  so^umiliating  in  this  point  of  view,  that  anything  which  stirred  the 
pubUc  mind,  anything  that  brought  out  heal<hy  feeling  such  as  was  now  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  it,  must  ultimately  be  a  great  blessing.  As  to  the  matter  of 
liberty,  he  felt  that  it  required  very  delicate  handling;  but  after  alUif  two-thirds 
of  a  parish  thought  they  would  be  better  without  the  public-houses,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  great  violation  of  liberty  in  allowing  them  in  such  a  situation 
to  say  to  the  other  third,  "  If  you  will  have  the  public-house,  you  must  go  out  of 
the  parish  for  it." 

Dr.  Martin  denied  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Smith  that  the  appetite  for  intoxicating 
drink  was  natural.  He  thought  that  the  condition  of  Liverpool  was  utterly 
shocking;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  agree  with  the  programme  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance ;  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  He 
greatly  preferred  the  system  recommended  in  the  paper  that  had  been  read  by 
Mr.  Jones. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Embrton  thought  that  licences  ought  to  be  granted  according  to 
the  decision  and  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  parish.  He  had  lost  all  faith  in 
the  restraining  power  of  the  magistrates  over  disorderly  houses.  He  would 
place  the  veto  power  confidently  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Gallowat  (London)  suggested  that  Mr.  Pope  and  other  legal  gentlemen 
should  examine  the  statut^  for  he  was  satisfied  there  were  existing  laws  which 
would,  if  enforced,  materially  counteract  the  evils  under  which  society  now 
suffered  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Stitt  denied  having  said  that  the  multiplication  of  public-houses  caused 
an  increase  of  temperance.  Coincident  with  the  multiplication  of  public-houses 
there  had  been  a  decrease  of  beer-houses,  and  the  law  with  regard  to  the  latter 
bad  been  more  utrictly  carried  out.  Since  what  he  might  call  the  revived  clause 
in  the  Act  of  William  IV.  had  been  brought  into  operation,  40  to  60  of  the  worst 
beer-houses  in  Liverpool  had  been  closed. 

Mr.  Rapee  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  regarded  with  satisfaction  any  limitation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  They 
folly  believed  that  supply  created  demand  in  this  case ;  and  as  are  the  facilities 
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so  are  the  eyil  resalts ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  thej  looked  with  great  interest 
upon  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stilt  and  hi.<4  l>rother  magi&trates  in  their  movenicnts 
towards  a  new  Act,  which  would  limit  the  Bale;  but  they  were  profonndly  con- 
Tinced  that  after  they  bad  secured  all  that  had  hitherto  been  suggested  or  pro- 
posed, they  would  find  much  drinking  and  drunkenness,  with  all  the  train  of  evil 
consequences.  They  had  ample  evidence  of  this  in  Scotland.  Notwitlistanding 
the  great  good  which  had  resulted  from  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act — and  he  (Mr. 
Raper)  spoke  from  personal  observation  of  its  great  benefits  to  the  people — ^tnere 
was  still  an  appalling  amount  of  drunkenness.  Toey  had  in  Scotland  no  Beer 
Act  to  curse  them,  and  they  prohibited  the  sale  fh>m  eleven  at  night  until  eight 
next  morning,  and  all  day  on  Sundays ;  yet  in  Glasgow  alone  last  year  about 
28,000  apprehensions  of  drunk,  and  drunk  and  incapable  cases  took  place.  With 
such  facts  before  them,  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  were  not  likely  to  come 
forward  with  any  licensing  scheme.  They  left  that  work  for  those  who  still  be- 
lieved in  regulating  such  an  uncontrollable  traffic.  They  would  not  hindisr  others 
flrom  doing  what  they  deemed  best ;  but  they  would  try  to  accomplish  what  had 
been  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  paper  which  they  had,  through  their  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Pope,  laid  liefore  the  section.  The  Alliance  would  continue  its 
demand  on  Ijehalf  of  the  people,  and  whether  tliat  demand  wa?  responded  to  by  a 
8?parate  Art,  or  by  clauses  in  a  general  Act,  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Of 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  Justice  of,  the  demand  there  w&s  a  daily  increasing 
conviction  in  the  public  mind,  and  this  encouraged  thum  to  prosecute  their  work 
wiih  increasing  ardour. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  his  duty  to  act  on  several  occasions  at 
Lancaster,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  and  so  were  several  of  his  brother 
magistrates,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  flagrant,  brutal  crime  brought 
before  them,  and  attributed  to  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon 
brutal  natures,  that  they  had  made  a  presentment  expressing  in  emphatic  terms 
the  very  sentiment  which  fell  trova.  Mr.  Arthur,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
▼enient  guilt  in  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  which  ought  t<f  be  dealt  with 
by  the  law.  They  made  some  sugi^estions — that  intoxication,  as  a  source  of  crime, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  much  more  rigour,  pvcn  as  a  misdemeanour,  and  that 
the  consequences  should  be  visited  not  merely  on  the  individual  offending,  but 
much  more  rigorously  on  the  house  in  which  the  intoxicating  liquors  had.  been 
sold  to  that  individual :  and  that  it  should  l^e  obligatory  «n  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  withdraw  the  licences  after  a  few  repeated  convictions.  No 
one  could  sit  a<i  foreman  of  a  grand  jury,  having  hi.s  thoughts  polluted,  as  it 
were,  with  the  abomination  of  horrible  crim<»s  committed  under  the  influeooe  of 
drink  in  the  low  parts,  not  so  much  of  Manchester,  but  amongst  the  scum 
of  the  population  of  Liverpool,  in  the  foul  haunts  of  beasiiality,  where  life  was 
sacrificed  through  the  irritability  of  fueling  ]»roiig]it  at>out  by  strong  drink; 
no  man  could  listen  to  the  eviden-'C  brought  Ix^rore  a  grnnil  jury  without 
comiui?  to  the  conviction  that  the  loj^islature  had  to  u  great  ex'ent  neglected  its 
duty  in  the  repression  of  wha^  was  to  so  very  great  an  t-xteiit  a  source  of  crime. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  United  Kiutrdom  Alliance,  to  whose  lal>oui'8  he 
attached  the  utmost  importance,  did  not  preclude  or  discourage  measures  of  a  less 
extensive  character  than  their  own  ]>articular  Bill,  but  that  they  looki»d  forward 
to  the  adoption  of  more  moderate  schemes  as  so  many  steps  in  furtherance  of 
their  own.  Though  thore  was  a  wide  difft>rence  of  opinion  on  this  sutyecf,  there 
was  a  ri|)ening  of  public  opinion,  and  nothin;;  could  be  more  di'»graceful  than 
that  any  member  of  Parliament  orcandidato  for  that  position  should  tam|)er  with 
the  question  for  the  sake  of  oblaining  the  snp|)ort  of  the  licenced  victuallers.  To 
sacrifice  his  convictions  for  the  sake  of  having  tlie  support  of  that  |)0\vfrful  body 
was  only  another  form  of  that  tamperin;?  with  public  principle  which  found  its 
expression  in  bribes.  It  was  another  fj»rm  of  political  immorality,  and  the  more 
it  could  be  put  down  the  better  would  it  be  fur  the  public. 

Mr.  Raper  profK)sed  the  following  resolution :  That  the  interests  of  the  country 
call  loudly  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  a  general  meiisui*e  amending  the  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  we  therefore  respectfully  request 
the  general  council  of  the  Association  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising 
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tiie  CtoTernment  to  insert  claosoB  in  any  measure  amending  the  lioenoe  laws 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  townships  and  parishes  entirely  to  prohibit  the 
granting  or  renewing  of  licences  whenever  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  so 
desire. 

The  Rev.  J.  V.  Shkewsburt  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  G&iNDLST  proposed  an  amendment  limiting  restriction  to  the  honrsof  sale, 
and  a  modification  of  the  Beer  Bill. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 


THB  DWELLINGS  OF  THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

What  Measures^  legislative  and  other^  should  be   adopted  in 
order  to  supply  better  Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes  ? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Beggs  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
which  will  be  found  at  pp.  619-625,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Barrow 
Emanuel,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Emanuel  stated  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present 
scarcity  of  any  kind  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  was  the 
metropolitan  engineering  works,  and  notably  railway  extensions. 
From  this  latter  cause  alone  20,000  people  had  already  been  evicted. 
The  true  remedy  lay  in  making  the  cause  of  this  evil  the  means  of  its 
removal.  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  that  the  railway  companies 
should  find  room  for  the  same  number  that  they  eject,  one  chief  cause 
of  the  evil  would  bo  at  once  removed.  To  compel  them  by  direct 
legislative  interference  to  do  this  would  be  impracticable;  it  had 
already  been  attempted  and  had  failed.  Other  means  must  be  taken ; 
and  he  suggested  a  course  by  which  the  companies  would  largely 
increase  their  revenues  and  the  poor  be  simultaneously  well'  housed. 
This  was  by  utilising  many  hundreds  of  railway  arches,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  other  great  cities,  as  dwelling-houses.  la 
each  ordinary-sized  arch  a  double  tenement,  consisting  of  six  rooms, 
could  be  constructed  ;  and  while  these  would  thus  house  several 
thousands,  the  railway  companies  would  return  themselves  a  rental 
profit  on  property  which  was  now  wholly  unoccupied  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the  occupation  of 
arches  as  living-rooms  were  stated  by  the  author.  Those  first  sug- 
gesting themselves — ^the  nuisance  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys  to  the 
pas^^engers,  and  noise  to  the  occupants  themselves,  were  stated  to  be 
groundless, — an  opinion  formed  on  the  experience  of  a  very  few 
arches  that  had  already  been  so  utilised.  The  only  practical  difii- 
culty  seemed  to  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  railway  companies  to 
grant  sufficiently  long  leases,  which  would  prevent  an  outlay  of 
capital  in  fitting  up  the  arches.  To  obviate  this,  he  proposed  to  bind 
the  companies  in  future  to  pay  compensation  pro  rata  to  the  tenants 
of  those  dwellings  in  case  of  summary  eviction.  An  association  was 
contemplated  to  try  the  experiment,  by  taking  a  few  arches  and 
adapting  them.  If  the  trial  proved  successful  in  a  financial  and  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  he  proposed  that  compulsory  clauses  should  be 
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inserted  in  future  Railway  Acts,  by  which  the  companies  should  be 
compelled  to  accommodate,  by  the  utilisation  of  their  arches,  at  least 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  the  poor  whom  they  evicted. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  read  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which  he  described 
the  great  need  of  fit  dwellings  for  the  people,  and  their  consequent 
mi<sery — ^produced  especially  by  evictions  made  for  the  space  required 
by  railways  and  other  public  works.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
objects  and  operations  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes.*  He  also  alluded  to 
the  buildings  erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the  Peabody  Trustees, 
the  Corporation  of  London,  Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow,  and  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellin*is'  Company  Limited ;  and  in  the  provinces 
by  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  Mr.  John  Crossley,  and  others.  He  also  described 
the  Familistcry  at  Guise.f  After  alluding  to  the  Act  (29  Vict.,  cap.  28) 
which  now  enables  the  Loan  Commissioners  to  advance  loans  to  cor* 
porations,  societies,  &c.,  who  build  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes, 
and  to  the  great  result  produced  by  co-operative  enterprise  lor  other 
objects,  Mr.  Worthington  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  question 
seemed  to  him  to  resolve  itself  into  the  following  points  : — 

That  the  dwellings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
such  as  to  render  it  all  but  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the 
common  decencies  of  life ;  that  the  demand  for  additional  dwellings 
is  urgent  and  imperative ;  that  experimental .  buildings  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  labouring  classes  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  op- 
portunities of  improving  their  condition ;  that  such  buildings  have 
produced  dividends  equal  to  those  of  most  railway  companies  ;  and 
that  in  one  instance,  where  a  considerable  capital  had  been  invested, 
it  is  believed  that  a  dividend  of  6^  per  cent,  may  be  steadily  main- 
tained, so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  new  government  loan,  the  desired 
profit  may  rise  to  7  or  8  per  cent. ;  that  as  a  considerable  number  of 
working  men  must  live  in  towns — where  the  value  of  land  is  hi;^h — 
it  will  probably  become  general  on  urban  sites  to  build  blocks  of 
dwellings,  of  many  stories,  planned  on  economical  principles,  with 
frontal  roofs  for  recreation  and  play-ground,  with  external  g<illeries 
to  save  house  duty — and,  in  some  situations,  shops  may  beneficially 
occupy  the  ground  floor ;  that  suburban  villages  for  such  working  men 
as  can  live  out  of  towns,  may  with  advantage  be  established  in  suitable 
situations  on  lines  of  railway,  or  otherwise  ;  that  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  sites  for  urban  dwellings  and  for  other  obvious 
sanitary  considerations,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable — as  far  as  prac- 
ticable— that  manufacturing  establishments  should  be  removed  from 
the  great  towns  to  situations  where  land  is  of  less  value,  and  that  em- 
ployers of  labour  should  build  in  connection  with  them  dwellings  of 
good  cons^truction  for  their  work-people,  as  in  the  case  of  Saltaire; 
that  large  employers  of  labour  might,  on  the  principle  adopted  by 
Mr.  Akroyd  and  Mr.  Crossley,  give  facilities  to  their  workpeople  to 

•  Trantactiom,  1868,  p.  583.  f  TraMactionsy  18G6,  p.  469. 
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obtain  good  dwellings  for  themselves  on  advantageous  terms,  hj  the 
aid  of  building  societies,  or  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Mulhouse ;  that,  on  the  co-operative  principle,  the  large  savings  of 
the  working  classes  now  invested  at  2i  per  cent,  in  the  funds,  might 
be  employed  far  more  profitably  in  the  erection  of  such  establishments 
as  the  Familistery  at  Guise ;  the  money  deposited  in  savings'  banks, 
amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  little  less  than  forty  millions,  might — 
if  judiciously  laid  out — provide  healthy  and  comfortable  houses  for 
nearly  all  the  working  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  every  other 
facility,  means,  or  agency,  which  can  be  suggested,  should  be  made 
available  to  promote  the  erection  of  well-arranged  and  well-con- 
structed dwellings  for  the  labouriug  classes. 

DISCUSSION. 

Earl  of  Seaftesbubt,  K.G.  :  Mr.  Begin  seems  to  have  ooDfoaoded  the  two 
Acts,  the  Common  Lodging  House  Act  and  the  Lodging  House  Act;  the  former 
related  to  the  regulation  of  lodgera  in  all  the  country,  and  the  latter  was  a  pare 
experiment,  a  tentative  measure  to  give  the  authorities  power  to  mortgage  the 
buildings  by  a  sum  of  money  payable  in  thirty  years.  It  does  so  happen  that 
ttiat  experiment  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  only  one  instance,  that  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  it  is  a  most  admirable  instance,  producing  the  best  moral  and 
physical  effects.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  your  difficulty  in  providing  houses 
lor  the  working  classes,  li  not  so  great,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  skilled 
artisan,  or  the  man  whose  wages  vary  from  25«.  to  40«.  per  week.  He  can  in  a 
great  measure  take  care  of  himself,  and  knowing  that  he  basso  large  a  sum  for 
wages,  a  number  of  persons  build  houses,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  pay  a 
remunerative  rent.  In  the  great  towns  he  can  live  in  the  environs,  and  go  to 
his  work  in  the  penny  train,  pay  the  rent  before  the  time,  and  he  has  his  fixed 
hours  and  place  of  work.  For  that  class  of  person?,  bouses  are  rapidly  growing 
up ;  but  the  great  diflSculty  lies  in  the  prevention  of  demoralisation  among  the 
large  mass  of  working  people  who  have  no  fixed  place  of  work,  and  fixed  hours, 
and  fixed  wages,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  London,  hanging 
about  the  streets  and  the  docks  waiting  for  a  job.  These  people  must  be  on  the 
scene  of  their  work ;  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  and  from  it,  at  any  distance,  and 
they  can  only  afford  a  small  pittance  for  their  lodgings.  When  you  construct 
houses  for  these  people,  you  arc  driven  to  an  experiment,  which  forces  you  to 
demand  a  rent  even  beyond  their  competency,  and  of  ail  the  lodging  houses  in 
London,  there  is  not  one  set  of  apartments  containing  two  bed  rooms  for  which 
they  can  pay  a  less  rent  than  3«.  6</.  a  week ;  and  even  at  that  charge,  the  most 
favourable  result  on  the  outlay  gives  only  5  or  5^  per  cent.,  with  the  minutest 
care  and  supervision.  How  can  you  expect  these  persons  whose  earnings  are 
uncertain,  and  at  the  utmost  can  never  exceed  \2s.  18«.  or  14«.  a  week,  to  pay 
permanently  3«.  6c?.  a  week  ?  That  is  the  great  diflSculty  we  have  to  contend 
with.  £7en  the  model  lodging-houses  which  have  done  so  much  good  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Tbey  are  all  extremely  contracted  in  dimensions,  low, 
and  wholly -unfit  for  a  large  family.  In  some  of  the  blocks  of  that  class  of 
houses  there  are  but  two  bed  rooms  with  thoroughfares  through  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  with  decency  and  comfort  and  health  to  occupy  them,  except  by  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  a  young  family.  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  remedied, 
for  the  expense  of  house  property  in  London  is  so  great,  that  even  the  skilled 
artizan  cannot  afford  to  pay  it.  The  great  cost  of  land  in  London  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  question,  added  to  which  there  are  increasing  elements  of 
expense  in  the  wages  of  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers ;  in  fact,  so  high 
are  these  things  that  the  cost  of  building  at  this  moment,  is  in  wages  alone  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  Qo  from  the  town  to  the 
country,  and  the  land  is  not  very  expensive,  but  you  have  other  expenses  which 
are  still  very  high.  I  have  no  end  of  letters  from  architects  and  persons  busy  in 
this  matter,  who  kindly  send  me  all  sorts  of  plans  of  houses,  some  to  cost  jB200, 
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and  some  £120,  and  the  things  look  all  very  well  according  to  the  specificatiom, 
bui  few  of  these  people  know  sufficient  of  the  cost  of  materials,  according  to  the 
altered  circumstance  of  situation.  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  own  experience  In 
this  matter.  I  have  a  part  of  my  estate  within  three  minutes  walk  of  a  Iwick- 
field,  and  were  I  to  bnild  in  another  part  of  my  estate,  I  should  have  to  haul  mjr 
bricks  abont  fifteen  miles.  Again,  I  have  undertaken  to  build  a  pair  of  cottagea 
which  were  required  in  one  pai't  of  my  estate,  and  they  are  to  be  according  to 
specifications,  which  give  to  each  house  three  bed  rooms,  a  number  which  I  think 
every  cottage  ought  to  have.  There  ought  to  be  a  bed  room  for  the  parents, 
another  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the  girls,  with  front  kitchen,  back  kitchen, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  a  small  household,  not  forgetting  in  your 
considerations  that  the  families  of  the  occupants  may  be  enlarged.  I  take  it  thai 
such  a  pair  of  cottages  as  these  may  be  built  for  £820  a  pair :  what  return  ought 
I  to  have  ?  Tou  would,  perhaps,  say  £25,  or  certainly  £21  a  year  for  the  two. 
What  do  I  get  l  Why  not  more  than  £6.  If  you  have  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  such  houses,  you  do  so  at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  and  in 
return  you  get  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  what  wonder  then  that  people  should  be 
daunted  by  the  expense?  You  will  say  that  all  this  relates  to  the  country,  but 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  much  the  condition  of  the  stray 
labourer  in  the  town,  who  gets  from  13«.  to  ]&».  a  week.  Uow  is  it  possible, 
until  we  find  some  means  of  construction  that  will  be  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  the  present,  that  we  can  find  for  the  thousands,  almost  the  millions  a  better 
domiciliary  provision  ?  If  we  are  to  construct  rooms  for  which  working  people 
can  pay  I«.  (mI.  or  2«.  a  week,  it  is  true  you  would  give  them  a  clean  room  to  the 
extent  of  If.  Qd,  a  week,  but  you  would  be  condemning  them  to  live  in  single 
rooms  and  perpetuate  the  grossest  abominations  which^¥ould  afi'ect  the  health, 
decency,  comfort,  and  everything  which  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the  woriLing 
people.  There  is  another  thing  with  respect  to  London.  I  do  not  think  yon 
will  be  able  to  get  a  great  number  of  persons  willingly  to  go  out  of  town. 
Suburban  villages  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  I  will  not  speak  a  single 
word  to  their  disparagement,  for  we  must  exhaust  every  remedy  that  seems 
reasonable;  they  might  be  of  value  to  intercept  the  40,000  or  50,000  who  are 
annually  coming  into  London.  If  you  wish  to  remove  the  people  out  of  London 
when  you  once  get  them  there,  you  will  find  it  a  great  difficulty.  I  have  been 
astonished  at  some  of  the  business-like  answers  of  the  women  on  this  subject ;  a 
great  number  of  the  men  will  give  you  no  an»wer  when  you  speak  to  them,  but 
the  women  say  "  here  we  are,  we  have  formed  our  acquaintances,  we  are  living 
amid  a  population  who  want  our  services,  but  if  we  go  into  these  suburban 
villages  we  shall  be  all  on  a  dead  level,  nobody  will  want  charwomen  in  the 
place,  or  extra  assistance  in  their  households,  which  after  all  is  a  great  means 
of  helping  us  with  our  families."  That  is  a  very  sensible  answer.  Now  what 
we  want  is,  that  some  remedy  shall  l>c  devised  for  providing  suitable  homes  for 
that  large  class  of  the  population  who  have  no  fixed  house,  or  place  of  work,  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  making  Vis.  or  13«.  a  week,  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  more  than  Is.  or  \s,  M.  a  week  for  their  lod^inj^.  That  is  the  great  difficulty 
to  whicli  the  attention  of  this  section  should  be  directed. 

Mr.  McUuLLAGU  ToaaENs  M.P. :  As  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reported  favourably  of  my  Bill  afier  three  months  deli- 
beration, it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  plead  for  its  leading  principles.  We  are 
all  too  weary  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  not  to  be  desirous  of  the 
support  of  an  Association  like  this,  and  though  I  am  here  to  defend  our  proposed 
measure  in  its  essential  principles,  Mr.  Beggs  misleads  you  if  he  supposes  that 
we  aro  dubirous  that  this  measure  of  ours  should  specially  and  alone  pass  in 
preference  to  others.  All  we  wish  is  that  the  legislature,  supported  by  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion,  should  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  thecircnmstancef« 
taking  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  measure  as  they  think  fit.  Now  all  that  has 
been  tried  hitherto  has  failed  to  remove  the  misery,  crime,  and  degradation  that 
are  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  people,  and  looking  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  the 
broad  fa(;t  presents  itself,  that  if  you  want  to  rescue  the  people  from  their 
present  condition  you  must  adopt  the  compulsory  plan :  if  you  do  not  do  that 
you  merely  shirk  the  question.    The  Bill  prepared  by  the  Association  proposes  to 
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give  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  right  of  deddlog  what  houses  shall  be  taken  by 
com  pulsion  and  be  pulled  down,  and  what  further  power  shall  be  given  for  their 
rebuilding.  Our  Bill  docs  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  Mr.  Beggs  had  done  us  the 
favour  of  reading  it  be  would  have  found  that  what  we  a^k  is  the  interference  of 
the  legislature  to  enable  the  ratepayers,  when  the  local  authorities  are  negligent 
of  their  duties,  to  call  upon  the  officers  of  health  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
views.  If  their  parishes  are  overcrowded  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the  people, 
and  they  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  take  property  that  is  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, and  rebuild  it  with  money  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent  from  the 
Treasury  and  secured  on  the  buildings,  with  an  arrangement  to  be  subsequently 
repaid,  are  yon  going  to  say  that  they  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  if  they  feel  that  they  require  it?  Our  Bill  is  compulsory  because  it  compels 
the  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty.  The  government  interference  that  we  seek 
for  is  solely  that  of  aid,  not  of  direction,  or  of  jol)bing,  and  the  number  of 
officers  that  Mr.  Beggs  supposes  it  will  create  exists  only  in  his  own  mind.  The 
only  appointment  contemplated  by  my  Bill  is  that  if  any  local  body  refUses  to 
appoint  an  officer  of  health,  that  is,  in  fact,  to  put  on  its  humane  spectacles,  it  shall 
be  compulsory  for  it  to  do  so.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  a  new  appointment. 
Now  I  appeal  to  you  to  judge  between  their  plan  and  ours,  whether  ours  is  not 
more  free  from  government  interference  then  theirs.  We  desire,  I  assure  you, 
that  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  fullest  discussion  shall  take 
place.  This  Bill  if  passed  would  compel  every  local  authority  to  hold  itself 
morally  and  socially  responsible  for  the  existence  of  fever  nests,  or  else  to  pull 
them  down  and  replace  them  by  buildings  for  the  erection  of  which  the  govern- 
ment have  already  undertaken  to  lend  money.  What  we  really  seek  to  do  is  to 
use  the  power  of  the  legiMature  to  give  you  the  machinery  by  which  if  the  cor- 
porate authority  shall  fail  to  do  its  duty,  you  living  under  their  rule  shall  bo 
enabled  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty  by  invoking  the  provisions  of  this  mea- 
sure. Wo  ask  you  only  to  be  enabled  to  do  for  yourselves  what  was  done  in  old 
times,  the  principle  of  which  was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  living  in  a  city 
or  town  to  care  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes 
not  as  a  matter  of  benevolence  but  as  a  matter  of  direct  self  interest ;  for  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves,  and  you  will  approve  of  our  conviction,  that  it  is  our  interest 
as  middle  class  people  to  have  the  health  of  our  towns'  poor  improved;  that 
degradation,  demoralisation,  and  death,  should  not  hold  their  revel  amongst 
those  who  live  by  labour,  and  that  we  should  do  to  others  that  which  we  should 
wish  them  to  do  to  us  if  we  were  in  reverse  positions.  We  go  for  a  compulsory 
measure  because  we  believe  no  other  will  succeed,  and  because  the  Bill  proposed 
by  the  Association  will  leave  everything  permissive. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  :  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  dwelling- 
houses  uow-a-days  is  to  be  attributed  to  fixed  building  regulations,  and  fixed 
habits  on  the  part  of  builders  and  architects.  In  going  over  districts  visited  by 
fever  many  years  ago,  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  principles  of  construction — 
especially  as  regarded  materials— were  a  great  source  of  evil.  In  building  cheap 
houses  the  worst  bricks — which  are  very  absorbent — are  invariably  used,  and 
though  the  occupants  may  be  turned  out  in  order  that  the  house  should  be 
cleansed,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  a  fresh  population  takes  possession  of 
the  tenements,  the  fever  re-appears.  Some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  improve 
that  state  of  things,  by  suggesting  the  erection  of  structures  with  hollow  bricks  ot 
good  quality — a  system  which  it  was  thought  would  pro<luce  a  wholesome  wall 
at  half  the  ordinary  price.  On  presenting  that  scheme  to  a  large  builder— none 
other  than  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  —his  reply  was :  ^*  If  I  use  this  form  of  bricks  my 
men  will  strike,  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  shall  have  all  the  trouble  of  this  new 
introduction ;  and  when  I  have  shown  how  cheap  it  will  be,  others  will  follow 
the  example,  and  I  shall  have  no  profit  for  my  pains."  Some  of  us  tried  another 
experiment— that  of  concrete  constructions,  and  we  found  that  a  wall  might  bo 
made  of  concrete,  having  a  proportion  of  cement,  at  one-half  the  price  of  brick 
constructions ;  and  we  had  also  different  dimensions  of  walls  to  those  now  adopted. 
The  Peabody  and  Miss  Coutts's  exiieriments  only  pay  3^  per  cent.,  but  Alderman 
Waterlow*s  experiment  realises  more ;  and  he  has  adopted  somewhat  of  this  con- 
crete principle  in  his  partition  walls,  by  which  he  gets  a  better  article  25  per  cent. 
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cheaper  than  the  ordinary  construction.  I  believe  that  if  this  principle  was  < 
ried  throughout  in  the  Waterlow  buildings,  the  cost  might  be  so  reduced,  as  well 
as  improved  in  quality,  that  instead  of  5  per  cent,  they  might  be  made  to  pay 
7  per  cent;  I  have  got  very  valuable  estimates  which  show  that  7  per  cent,  u 
available.  If  we  can  secure  that,  we  bring  the  thing  very  largely  within  reach  of 
a  commercial  supply.  Some  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings  of  the  character 
that  I  have  advocated  were  a  short  time  ago  submitted  to  the  French  Emperor ; 
he  saw  the  economy  and  the  improvement  in  quality,  and  submitted  the  scheme 
to  his  architect — and  he  has  ordered  some  forty  tenements  of  this  description 
and  principle  to  be  used.  Some  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adopted  here; 
and  I  prot<»t  against  the  assumption  than  the  present  qualities  and  prices  are  the 
normal  and  inevitable  condition.  Why,  I  believe  thac  economy  and  improve- 
ment might  be  carried  even  further  than  I  have  hinted;  and  in  London  I  think 
that  these  dwellings  may  certainly  be  made  to  pay  7  per  cent. 

Sir  Christopher  Rawlinso^  :  As  one  coming fh>m  the  country,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  we  have  greater  difficulty  in  finding  proper  dwellings  for  our  labourers 
in  the  country  than  you  have  in  the  towns.  In  the  town  you  have  a  conoentrated 
population,  and  bodies  of  men  receiving  double  and  treble  what  is  paid  in  the 
country;  and  the  work-people  have  the  advantage  of  such  combinations  as 
building  societies.  In  the  southern  agricultural  districts,  to  which  I  belong,  the 
population  is  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  their  wages  are  incredibly  low — ^I  heard 
Loid  Shaftesbury  speaking  of  a  somewhat  fabulous  sum  of  15«.  a  week.  How 
does  that  sum  compare  with  what  is  paid  in  Essex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Dorset !  The  labourers  there  are  totally  unable  to  meet  this  difficulty — ^whose 
duly,  then,  is  it  to  build  dwellings  for  these  men  who  till  the  soil  ?  Frequently, 
in  the  south,  I  find  cottagers  liviug  three  miles  fYt)m  their  work,  and  in  taking 
their  land,  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  secure  it,  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  consider 
how  fai'  their  labourers  will  have  to  walk — though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  six 
miles  a  day — forgetting  what  exhaustion  such  a  walk  will  cause  them.  I  myself 
had  to  let  a  form  lately,  and  the  applicant  never  asked  about  the  labourers'  cot* 
tages.  When  you  come  to  consider  that  a  fairly  skilled  labourer  will  not  get 
more  than  \0s.  or  Vl/t.  a  week,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  duty  in  this 
matter  lies  with  the  landlord.  The  labourers  cannot  do  anything  themselves : 
for  they  can  scarcely  save  a  single  shilling  out  of  what  they  receive.  I  have 
myself  tHkcn  the  trouble  of  building  a  few  cottageH.  and  on  what  I  think  to  be  a 
good  model,  with  a  porch-entrance,  over  which  I  carry  a  bedroom.  These  stand 
m  a  garden  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  supplied  with  trees  by  the  former 
owners  of  the  land,  and  these  buildings  pay  me  £5  a  year,  on  an  outlay  of  £125. 
I  admit  that  the  garden,  perhaps,  ])ay8  half  the  rent ;  it  may  also  be  that  I  have 
to  deal  with  a  better  class  of  labouiors,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  landowners,  I  think, 
ought  to  do  their  duty.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  towns,  I  think  that  the 
Bill  abvocated  by  Mr.  Torrens  will  fall  almost  a  hrutum  fulnun^  as  the  Act  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  did.  I  know  the  difficulties  that,  we  have  in  counties  of 
getting  a  rate  of  2d',  in  the  pound,  and  the  still  greater  difliculty  of  getting  a  rate 
in  towns  for  such  important  reforms  as  abolishing  of  cesspools,  and  improving 
draina:e.  There  is  also  ibis  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  the  rate  which  the 
authorities  may  levy  will,  after  all,  be  paid  by  the  tenant— and  if  it  were  not, 
properly  owners  would  not  consent  to  tax  themselves.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Beggs 
as  to  the  general  effect  of  Acts  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  :  In  this  part  of  the  country,  we  have  no  need  of  bene- 
volence or  constraint  for  the  purpose  of  providing  houses  for  those  who  lal>our  for 
their  living.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  of  my  own,  and  what  I  have  done 
others  hav?*  done  —and  very  likely  with  more  success.  The  matter  of  cottages  in 
large  towns  is  intimately  connected  with  the  matter  of  wages;  if  the  people  had 
adequate  wages,  you  might  trust  to  them  (indinu:  themselves  comfortable  accom- 
modation at  home.  I  will  tell  you  my  experience.  1  happen  to  be  an  employer  of 
labour  about  twelve  miles  from  here,  and  have  to  provide  houses  tor  a  great 
portion  of  those  whom  I  employ.  Those  houses  consist  of  three  sleeping  rooms, 
and  thrre  living-rooms  below  ;  and  I  Gnd  that  if  you  once  get  working  men  into 
good  houses,  they  will  keep  in  that  class  of  houses  so  long  as  they  can  afford  it 
[The  Chairman:   What  profit  did  they  yield?]    The  charge  for  the  land  is 
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about  a  penny  a  yard.  [The  Chairman :  Less  than  half  the  ntoal  price  ?] 
And  they  cost  about  £125  or  £180  each— yielding  a  profit  of  6^  per  cent. 
[Mr.  Torrens, M.P.  :  How  much  per  acre  do  you  pay  for  the  land?!  About 
JBIOO.  [Mr.  Torrens  :  In  London  it  is  as  much  as  £2,000  per  acre.]  I  consider 
that  it  is  a  sound  principle  not  to  support  this  kind  of  house,  either  by  benevolence 
or  constraint,  or  that  they  should  be  supplied  at  less  than  a  fair  value.  If  any- 
thing is  wanted  it  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  by  giving  them  more 
wages,  and  not  by  letting  them  live  rent  frco. 

Professor  Gaibdner,  M.D. :  In  Glasgow  we  have  all  the  difiSculties  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  except  perha])8  one,  namely,  the  cost  of  land  in  that  city 
is  not  equal  to  the  ccMst  in  London.  Of  a  population  of  85,000  householders, 
dO,000  or  35,000  belong  to  a  class  who  are  mo!tt  dangerous  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  We  have  absolutely  at  this  moment  15,000  of  those  houses  under  police 
regulations,  and  the  list  might  be  increased  with  advantage  by  10,000  more. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  large  proportion  of  poor  people,  and  instead  of  houses 
haviug  at  the  most  two  or  three  stories  and  five  or  six  families,  there  are  houses 
in  some  cases  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  stories,  connected  by  means  of  long,  dark, 
ill-ventilated  passages,  and  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  families  on  one  floor.  The 
evils  are  ftirther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  hous^  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  respectable  people,  are  now  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  proprietors,  as 
well  as  tenants.  All  these  difficulties  appeared  to  the  Glasgow  coiporation  of 
such  magnitude,  and  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  dealt  with  on  any  principle  of 
■voluntary  co-operation  or  investment,  that  last  session  they  applied  for  an  Act  to 
enable  them  to  cut  to  the  root  of  some  of  these  evils  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city.  The  Lord  Provost  and  the  master  of  works  devised  a  plan  by  which  uew 
streets  could  be  cut  out,  and  whole  blocks  of  buildings  removed  at  once.  The 
scheme  will  cost  the  corporation  about  £1,250,000,  the  expenditure  of  which 
will  perhaps  run  over  ten  years,  but  they  will  probably  be  able  to  recover  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  sum  when  the  new  houses  are  built.  The  Bill  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  corporation,  and  it  practically  passed  without  op- 
poeition.  There  is  one  important  limitation  in  it  which  may  probably  be  deemed 
a  little  obstructive,  but  which  will  nevertheless  be  for  the  public  good.  It  pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  500  people  shall  be  removed  by  ono  operation,  without 
satisfying  the  sheriflT  that  there  are  houses  for  those  500  somewhere  or  other.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  any  measure  which  may  be  passed  should 
give  us  medical  officers  of  health  power  to  say,  in  reference  to  large  tenements  or 
blocks  of  buildings,  that  when  fever  or  any  other  contagious  disease  has  been 
raging  in  them,  the  proprietor  shall  not  admit  a  new  tenant  until  he  satisfies  the 
officers  of  health  that  the  disease  or  fever  is  out  of  the  building.  Legal  friends 
might  say  that  this  is  confiscation ;  it  is  simply  enforcing  the  duties  that  ap- 
pertain to  property ;  and,  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  step,  I  may  tell  you  that 
1  know  houses  in  Glasgow  where  fever  has  raged  almost  oontinuoiisly  for  as  long 
as  three  years.  ^ 

Mr.  George  Godwin  :  It  is  desirable  that  many  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to-day  should  receive  attention.  That  made  by  Mr.  Emanuel  ought 
to  receive  the  very  serious  consideration  of  railway  companies.  Though  some 
may  object  to  railway  arches  as  dwelling-bouses,  because  of  the  vibration ;  if 
arches  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  occupation  they  might  remedy  existing 
evils  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  same  way  I  think  attention  should 
be  dircKSted  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chadwick — the  cheapness  and  healthiness  of 
some  known  absorbent  material.  I  myself  have  urged  the  use  of  concrete  fot 
some  time.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  suburban  villages,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  working  men  and  women  in  London  and  large  towns 
who  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  cheap  railway  trains,  to  get  to  their  houses 
just  outside  the  town.  But  more  than  providing  houses  must  be  done.  Educa- 
tion is  greatly  needed.  These  people  live  in  a  low  condition  of  health.  I  have 
been  in  some  houses  in  this  wedthy  city  of  Manchester  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation.  Anything  more  frightful  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Torrens's  Bill,  the  objection  seems  to  be  that 
it  would  not  be  carried  out.  Well,  I  think  it  might;  but  if  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  let  it  go  further.    I  should  be  anxious  that  Mr.  Torrens  should  be  assured 

3  ft 
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by  the  ezpreBflioiiB  that  he  majr  hear  to-daj  of  the  willingnesB  of  the  pablio  to 
support  any  measure  having  for  its  tendency  the  remoral  of  these  dens,  and  sub- 
stitnting  decent  houses,  where  morality  and  health  may  at  any  rate  be  posaible. 

Dr.  w.  A.  GaaanHiLL  (Hastings^ :  I  found  in  the  course  of  my  experloioe  that 
generally  speaking  cholera  attacked  the  person  liring  in  the  courts  of  which  tUs 
section  is  complaining,  and  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  remedy 
the  eril  would  be  to  get  possession  of  the  houses*  purify  them,  and  take  M 
tenants  decent  and  respectable  people.  Accordingly,  a  oonsidflzable  time  dnot 
ten  gentlemen  tried  that  plan,  but  tbey  made  this  g^:€at  mistake,  the  experiment 
was  conducted  at  such  a  cost  that  it  could  not  be  imitated  elsewhere;  th^  bow- 
crer,  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Asain,  ten  years  ago,  after  being  satisfied  that 
the  same  plan  might  be  adopted  with  modifications,  we  began  with  a  small  and 
very  similar  scheme  in  the  town  of  Hastings.  The  plan  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  Miss  Hill's,  and  we  commenced  by  raising  and  investing  about  £860.  We 
began  by  buying  existing  property,  and  we  did  it  for  these  two  reasona:  first 
beoiuse  I  wished  to  purify  the  foul  courts  where  fever  existed ;  and,  secondlT, 
because  previous  experience  showed  that  it  might  be  made  the  moat  profitme 
mode  of  proceeding.  We  yfeni  on  buying  houses,  not  fixing  our  eyes  upon  a 
particular  spot,  and  buying  at  an  enormous  price;  we  rather  bought  property 
that  came  into  the  market  at  a  fair  market  price,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  never  paid  less  than  5  per  cent.  At  the  first  we  made  a  miscalcnlation 
by  paying  6  per  cent.,  forgetful  that  expenses  of  old  property  would  increase ; 
but  when  we  reduced  the  dividend  to  6  per  cent,  the  scheme  was  a  snooess. 
Latterly  we  have  begun  building  new  houses,  but  th^  have  not  paid  so  well  aa 
the  old  ones.  Some  of  our  friends  asked  us  to  try  the  same  plan  in  London,  and 
the  experiment  was  adopted  there,  and  has  been  in  use  nearly  six  years,  with 
the  same  result ;  buying  some  of  the  worst  properties  we  can  find  near  the  dodci^ 
Lambeth,  and  other  places,  at  a  fair  price,  punfying  the  houses,  turning  out  the 
tenants  if  they  were  bad  ones,  keeping  them  if  they  behaved  decently,  and  tbni 
doing  good  not  only  to  the  property  but  to  the  tenants  also.  The  result  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  Hastings  Society  Is  now  the  largest  out  of  London,  harlng 
£17,000  capital ;  that  in  London  has  a  capitel  of  £25,000,  increasing  slowly,  imd 
likely  to  be  much  more.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  government  loan  will 
be  extremely  useful  to  many  societies  in  the  kingdom.  Why  should  there  not  be 
three  or  four  societies  formed  in  Manchester,  some  for  building  and  some  for 
renovating  ?    I  think  they  would  have  every  prospect  of  success. 

Mr.  H.  W.  RuMSET  (Cheltenham) :  The  great  difficulty  of  this  question  to  my 
mind  is,  how  to  supply  the  people  with  the  first  necessary  of  life,  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  is  not  merely  contaminated  by  overcrowding  in  particular  houses  ar 
rooms  in  these  crowded  courts,  but  it  is  also  vitiated  by  an  undue  aggregation  of 
the  population  in  certain  districts  of  the  large  to^-ns.  The  physiologist  and  the 
sanitary  reformer  know,  and  Dr.  Oairdner  could  tell  us  of  the  inunense  ii^niy 
done  to  air  by  an  undue  number  of  persons  living  in  a  certain  space.  If  yon 
have  too  many  persons  on  the  site,  do  what  you  will  with  r^ard  to  the  tene- 
ments, the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ^vill  suffer.  You  must,  therefore,  not  only 
Erovide  better  houses,  but  procure  the  necessary  powers  for  distributing  those 
ouses  over  larger  areas  of  land.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  death- 
rates,  but  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  so  caterit  fforilnu  is  the 
mortality.  The  most  striking  example  is  Liveri)ool,  where  the  death-rate  is 
frightful,  and  the  density  of  population  is  higher  than  in  any  town  in  England. 
I  think  that  the  best  and  most  permanent  improvement  we  can  make  is  not  merely 
to  pull  down  some  of  the  worst  houses  in  London  and  other  crowded  citiea  and  to 
build  enormous  structures  in  their  place,  so  long  as  you  compel  an  undue  number 
of  persons  to  breathe  a  deteriorated  and  impure  air.  It  is  not  only  the  black 
clouds  of  smoke,  or  even  the  sulphurous  fumes  and  other  chemical  impurities  of 
our  atmosphere  that  destroy  life,  but  it  is  to  a  still  greater  extent  the  exhala- 
tions and  emanations  fh)m  human  bodies  that  cause  the  evil.  An  ezoeas  of 
organic  matter,  living  or  dead,  removes  the  oxonc,  or  neutralizes  its  beneficial 
action.  Whatever  you  do  by  public,  private,  or  associated  eflbrt,  you  should  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  it  some  measure  by  which  the  areas  of  habitations  may  be 
extended.  Mr.  Torrens's  Bill  only  applies  to  places  where  the  neooaaiy 
authorities  exist,  and  where  the  aggregation  or  condensation  of  the  popola- 
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tien  is  in  excess.  In  that  measure  he  proposed  that  the  density  of  the 
population  should  not  be  diminished,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  reformed  structures 
accommodation  was  to  be  found  for  as  great  a  number  as  before  lived 
on  that  spot  is  to  my.  mind  a  fatal  objectiou  to  the  measure.  The  evil 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking  reaches  its  climax  in  what  are  called  model 
lodging-houses.  The  pre5*ent  death  rate  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the^slighiest  evi- 
dence of  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  new  method  of  packing  the  masses,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  blocks  include  at  first  the  best  portions  of  the  population. 
Wait  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  see  what  will  be  the  result ;  the  death-rate  will 
probably  Increase ;  therefore  banish  from  your  minds,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
these  lodging-house  blocks  on  health,  any  calculation  of  death-rates.  The  best 
buildings  of  that  character  that  have  been  erected  in  London  are  those  by 
Mr.  Peabody's  trustees,  but  they  bring  625  persons  on  an  acre,  which  is  nearly 
sevenfold  the  density  of  population  which  ex'rts  in  Liverpool,  where  there  are 
ninety-five  on  an  acre.  I  caution  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  against  the 
adoption  of  such  measures.  There  is  a  way  of  escape — the  suburban  settlement 
and  the  penny  train.  This  remedy  will  not  apply  to  all  working  people,  but 
Lord  Sha^ftesbury  underrates  the  proportion  of  town  populations  to  which  it  will 
apply.  In  these  large  northern  towns  two-tliirds  of  the  working  population  have 
settled  work,  and  they  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  Ije  willing  to  accept  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  cheap  railways.  Legal  powers  should  be  given  to  construct  econo- 
mical lines  of  railway  for  the  piupose.  Another  objection  is  the  difficulty  of 
providing  food  for  the  men  who  cannot  dine  with  their  families.  In  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  and  I  believe  in  this  place,  but  certainly  in  Glasgow,  cheap  dining-halls 
have  been  most  successfully  established.  Such  institutions  might  bo  extended. 
The  facilities  which  the  law  gives  for  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash-houses  should 
be  applied  to  the  provision  of  workmen's  halls,  and  places  of  call  for  work. 

Dr.  J.  Watts  :  The  question  practically  is  whether  the  capitalists  will  be  satis- 
fied with  6  per  cent.  The  proposition  to  borrow  money  IVom  the  Government 
involves  a  serious  question  of  principle.  Cottage  j)roperty  at  present  pays  from 
7  to  10,  and  in  some  places  12^  per  cent.  Mr.  Torrcns  proposes  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment and  tax  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  lend  money  to  aid  competitors  with 
the  present  cottage  owners,  and  enable  them  to  erect  dwellings  at  a  less  price 
than  the  present  owners,  at  a  less  price  than  the  present  owners  can  transfer  their 
property,  in  order  that  the  working  men  may  be  accommodated.  In  other  words, 
he  proposes  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  working  men's  rents  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
coumtry.  [Mr.  Torrens :  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bill  of  such  a  proposal  res- 
pecting low  rents ;  there  is  no  limitation  whatever.  The  feeling  of  the  commit* 
tee  was  really  that  the  houses  should  be  let  at  their  full  value.]  Mr.  Tolrens 
does  not  apprehend  my  reasoning  I  am  well  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  My  reasoning  is,  that  if  I  or  a  corporation  can  go  to  Parliament,  or  the 
Loan  Commissioners,  and  borrow  money  at  3  J  per  cent.,  when  the  ordinary  interest 
is  5  per  cent.,  you  tax  the  country  li  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower. 
If  then  this  borrowed  money  is  to  erect  workmen's  dwellings,  who  is  to  get  the 
profit  of  IJ  per  cent?  If  the  workman  is  to  get  the  H  pei'  cent.,  yon  pay  the 
workman  a  part  of  his  rent  out  of  the  national  taxes.  If  the  builder  gets  the 
li  per  cent,  the  same  rule  applies,  and  to  my  mind  the  principle  is  a  most  in- 
correct one.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Torrens'  Bill  pass  without  an  amend- 
ment in  that  principle.  If  it  were  to  pass  in  its  present  condition  it  would  be  an 
evil  precedent ;  manufacturers  might,  on  the  same  grounds,  want  to  borrow 
money  from  the  government  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  Attention  haa 
been  directed  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the  condition  of  gome  of  the  streets  in . 
Manchester.  Now  those  who  have  lived  here  as  long  as  X  have,  will  know  that 
there  are  miles  of  new  streets  made  by  the  corporation,  which  were  cut  through 
some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city.  The  corporation  cannot  do  everything  at 
once ;  they  devote  £40,000  a  year  fo  improvements,  which  at  any  rate  shows  that 
they  are  not  altogether  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  municipal  building  regulations  is  the  proper  way  to  cure  the 
evU  which  we  now  encounter  so  terriblv,  and  if  in  addition,  we  had  a  power  like 
that  asked  for  by  Dr.  Gairdoer,  somewhat  modified,  for  I  object  to  an  autocrat  of 
h^th,  that  I  think  would  be  a  reasonable  course  to  adopt.  The  powers  of  im- 
provement which  all  corporations  have,  more  or  less,  and  which  under  thft  ^'q«w.V 
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Act  might  be  increased,  and  the  powen  of  an  officer  of  health  attached  to  the 
corporation  are,  I  think,  all  that  we  can  legitimately  get  by  government  authority. 
Beyond  that  we  muet  rely  on  the  public  spirit  of  individufUB,  and  on  the  sfdrit 
we  can  infuse  into  the  working-classes  themselyes.  In  this  oonnty,  co-operation 
has  been  very  successful  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  enterprise  which  has  incited  working  men  to  improve  their  fisllowa  by 
means  of  that  movement  would  be  equally  applicable  to  other  subjects,  especially 
that  of  improved  dwellings. 

Mr.  T.  CHATnELD  Clarke  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  point  in  Dr.  Watties 
objection.  As  I  understood  the  proposal,  the  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  in  London  in  ordinary  times  you  cannot  get  more  than  4^  per  cent,  on 
mortgage  of  freehold  property.  I  do  not  think  that  in  London  it  will  be  poseiblt 
to  erect  blocks  of  bulldiogs  where  the  workmen  most  require  them,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  possible  to  form  a  society  to  take  up  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
on,  say  forty  years*  repairing  leases,  and  lay  out  what  was  required  to  make  those 
places  comfortable,  and  I  am  confident  from  my  own  experience  that  that  plan 
could  be  made  to  pay  even  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  anything  that  has  been 
quoted  to-day,  even  as  high  as  8  per  cent. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Lee  :  I  demur  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  that  if  you  give 
the  working  men  high  wages  they  will  themselves  provide  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  comfort.  Some  of  the  men  in  Sheffield  are  receiving  £4  a  week,  and 
they  hardly  pay  sufficient  rent  to  be  placed  on  the  register.  One  of  the  great 
causes  of  so  much  squalor  and  misery  is  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  It  was 
stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  that  £90,000,000  were  spent 
in  intoxicating  liquors  in  1865,  and  if  we  could  by  any  means  divert  that  stream 
to  more  useful  purposes  and  erect  suitable  houses,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Da  VIES  read  the  subjoined  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Torrene,  M.P.« 
by  Dr.  Oeorge  Buchanan.* 

* «« My  dear  Sir, — I  had  last  year  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  you  respecting 
the  method  of  providing,  on  a  large  scale,  better  house  accommodation  for  the 
labouring  classes  of  London.  The  rapid  demolition  of  houses  in  the  (Togress  of 
railway  works  and  other  metropolitan  improvements  gave  a  peculiar  urgency  to 
this  subject,  I  beg  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  way  in  which  the 
house  accommodation  for  the  poor  of  London  will  be  largely  interfered  with,  and 
which  will  render  legislative  action  in  their  behalf  more  than  ever  needful.  The 
20th  section  of  the  New  Sanitary  Act  requires  the  vestries  and  district  boards  of 
London  to  ascertain  by  repeated  inspection  what  nuisances  exist  in  their  districts 
and  to  cause  the  abatement  theseof.  The  19th  section  makes  overcrowding  a 
nuisance.  The  40th  section  provides  means  for  compelling  the  vestries  and 
boards  to  do  their  duty  in  this  and  others  respects.  Again,  the  36th  section 
empowers  the  vestries  and  boards,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
make  and  enforce  bye-laws  for  regulating  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy 
a  house,  or  part  of  a  house  let  in  lodgings;  and  action  has  already  been  taken 
under  this  section  by  several  of  these  authorities.  Now,  the  effect  of  these 
regulatioDs,  undeniably  beneficial  as  they  will  be  to  the  health  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  properly  enforced,  will  be  to  remove  in  great  numbers  poor 
families  who  arc  at  present  huddled  into  the  miserable  sub-let  houses  of  London ; 
and  the  question  will  immediately  arise  (and  I  do  not  now  see  any  way  whatever 
of  answering  it),  where  are  these  poor  people  to  go?  Now  considering  that  both 
in  the  case  of  railway  and  improvement  works,  and  in  the  case  of  displacement 
for  sanitary  reasons,  the  legislature  has  brought  about  this  condition  of  things, 
it  does  seem  that  a  responsibility  rests  on  them— either  by  adopting  your  own 
excellent  scheme,  or  in  some  other  way — to  facilitate  provision  being  made  for 
the  healthy  lodgment  of  the  population  that  is  rendered  homeless  by  the  action 
of  the  law.  As  regards  the  way  in  which  this  object  can  be  best  effected,  I  have 
to  say  that  there  is  great  waste  of  ground  in  the  present  construction  of  poor 
dwellings,  and  that  labouring  men  and  wowen  must  live  near  their  work.  These 
considerations  would  certainly  lead  me  to  advise  that  further  provision  for  their 
accomomdation  should  be  sought  in  the  reconstruction  of  labourers*  dwellings  in 
liondon,  as  well  as  in  building  suburban  villages  for  them. — I  have,  &c., 

<*  George  Buchavaji." 
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ReT.  T.  A.  Stowkll  :  There  should  be  oompulsorv  action  for  the  erection  of 
boasee  on  a  regular  scale  of  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  indiTidual. 

Rer.  T.  B.  Stephenson  :  There  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  respecting  phjsielogj 
among  the  working  classes.  Many  of  the  latter  are  liying  in  poor  and  miserable 
houses  when  tbej  can  afford  to  live  in  better;  money  that  should  be  spent  in 
house  rent  is  spent  in  driulc,  and  they  know  not  the  dangers  that  arise  by  over- 
crowding. I  think  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  if  we  showed  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  working  classes  the  importance  of  spending  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  wages  in  rent.  They  should  be  induced  to  live  in  better  houses  than 
they  now  inhabit,  and  so  give  to  their  poorer  neighbours  a  chance  of  renting  the 
houses  which  the  higher  paid  working  men  now  inhabit. 

The  CoAiRHAN  (Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth) :  This  section  has  under  its 
consideration  the  improvement  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  poor.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  utter  one  word  to  discourage  effbrts  to 
promote  that  form  of  improvement.  The  material  condition  of  the  people  is  the 
foundation  on  which  their  moral  and  intellectual  future  must  be  built.  To  give 
them  houses  which  conduce  to  health,  to  domestic  decency,  and  to  comfort,  is 
indiBpensablc  to  the  creation  of  a  contented  and  thoughtful  people  capable  of 
self  guidance.  But  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  a  civilization  which  stops  at 
the  limits  of  material  improvement  is  arrested  before  the  best  consequences  of 
social  progress  have  been  attained.  I  could  suppose  that  the  population  of  a 
great  city  like  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  London,  might,  by  a  revolutionary  convulsion, 
expel  the  wealthy  and  noble  ftom  their  mansions,  and  appropriate  their  revenues. 
This  usurpation  would  probably  bring  even  only  transient  physical  ei^oyment 
The  capacity  to  use  aright  the  resources  of  wealth  could  only  be  attained  by  the 
influence  of  a  transforming  education.  We  might  even  conceive  the  Tuileries  or 
Buckingham  Palace  convei'ted  into  styes  by  a  semi-barbarous  horde  from  the 
filth  est  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  palaces  of  nobles  into  dens  of 
thieves.  This  would  be  the  extremest  point  of  contrast ;  but  it  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  cannot 
produce  more  than  a  very  limited  effect  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  unless  it 
be  accompanied  by  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  which  weans  men  from 
brutal  instincts.  With  respect  to  the  peaceful,  industrious  and  honest  part 
of  the  labouring  population,  there  has  been  a  gradual  amelioration  in  all  their 
habits  and  pursuits.  But  even  they  will  eivjoy  cheap  food,  clothing,  abnndant 
wages,  well-built,  and  commodious  houses  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
enabl^  to  form  a  conception  of  those  higher  forms  of  life  to  which  men  who 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour  may  aspire.  Men  who  have  set  us  some  of  the 
purest  examples  have  often  been  poor,  but  they  have  ennobled  their  poverty  by 
thought,  by  self-cultivation,  and  by  gentle  and  unselfish  life. 


THE  HANAGEinSMT  OF  WORKHOUSES. 

What  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  Management 
of  fVorkkousesf 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Warwick,  which 
will  be  found  at  pp.»  630,  646,  a  paper  on  <' The  Treatment  of  Aged 
and  Infirm  Paupers,"  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Measor. 

Mr.  Measor  pointed  out  that  a  line  of  demarcation  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  drawn  between  the  treatment  pursued  towards 
the  able-bodied  paupers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  temporarily  disabled 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  on  tlie  other.  That  of  the  temporarily 
disabled  should  be  tlic  treatment  of  a  good  infirmary  ;  but  into  the 
care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  many  special  considerations  must  enter. 
No  less  than  ten  thousand  such  inmates  existed  in  the  Metropolitan 
workhouses,  subjected  to  an  ill-disguised  imprisonment,  clad  with 
ignominy,  placed  in  ill-ventilated  wards,  surrounded  ytltK  ^  4<isw^^ 
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populatiou,  clieered  by  no  amusements,  occupied  by  no  inttruclioDy 
and  led  to  higher  aspirations  only  by  meagre  means.  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  in  his  oflicial  reports,  had  described  their  miserable  condition. 
Mr.  Measor  advocated  tiie  removal  of  this  chiss  into  the  country,  and 
an  entire  change  iu  the  character  of  the  buildings  they  inhabit,  which 
should  resemble  almshouses.  Secular  instruction,  games,  gardening, 
and  occasional  excursions  should  enliven  the  last  days  of  these  wrecks 
of  humanity,  and,  above  nil,  the  higher  consolations  of  religion  should 
be  constantly  and  freely  afforded. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Braceuuidge  :  I  object  to  miicli  that  bos  ))eeii  put  forth  by  Mr.  Korib ; 
many  of  the  a.s^:e^tions  in  liis  i^ipcr  urc  iH.>i1'ectly  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  an*  put.  For  Inptauce,  the  author  fivquently  iwcd  such  exprifisioDs  u 
*(f(euerul  iiiisnmnageiiient,"  and  I  <lo  not  think  that  the  huudrctls  of  iiersona  who 
are  enga^wl  iu  cairyinj?  out  lhi»  Poor  Laws  ought  to  l>e  whipiied  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  thongn/  I  take  it  that  in  the  small  unions  his  remai*k8  do  not  apidy ; 
in  the  larjro  iH»puluti«jns  1  ai)pivhend  they  apply  largely.  That  ex)x»imcnt  which 
Mr.  Kath>K)ne  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  at  Liven>ool,  for  ud  expenditure  of 
about  £2.(iOO  or  i;u,000  (I  allude  to  workhouBC  management  with  trained  female 
nursei^),  will  allay  many  of  the  evils.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  generally  an  in- 
Bullicient  Uiutary.  If  the  public  feeling,  which  hats  lately  been  directed  to  work- 
house mana}.rcment,  w  an  concentrated  ujKin  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
invalided,  nmcli  giMjd  might  lie  done.  1  think  there  are  two  distiuct  ways  of 
treating  our  paui>er8.  In  London,  we  have  taken  trum  the  workhomies  all  clanet 
of  child rt>n,  and  conc«utnited  them  in  schools  round  the  city  under  the  maoige- 
ment  of  the  tirst  man  in  England  for  the  puriKMts  Mr.  Tutnell.  The  absolutely 
sick  might  ])erhapfl  be  treated  in  that  way,  but  the  invalided,  the  absolutely 
inlirm,  the  i)eople  who^e  con^»tilulionH  prevent  n  ciu*e  iK-ing  made  cannot,  and 
I  apprehend  that  there  ai'e  many  of  that  class.  Now,  though  wc  cannot  aeud 
all  our  inmates  from  the  workhouses  ivs  we  send  the  children,  yet  their  dial ribution 
into  dilferent  cla.-ses  is  iwrtlctly  easy,  and  wiih  |  roijcr  caix'  tliid  dic^tribution  may 
be  made  a  means  of  good  management. 

Sir  Baldwin  Lkiuuton:  1  think  tbat  Mr.  North  took  Wm  facts  entirely  from 
London,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  that  those  who  aie  charged  wiih  tho  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  branded  becau>o  ol"  the  oifeuces  of  some  of  the 
London  workhouses.  I  say  some,  because  there  are  in  London  workhoubO.<«  as 
well  uianaiicd  (hft.  George's  Hanover  Square  lor  instance)  as  any  in  the  country. 
I  cannot  Ijelieve  that  tin*  majority  of  workh.)uses  are  badly  constructed:  and 
funher.  I  can  well  understand  lliat  many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
guardians  arise  out  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  do  their  duty  .  for  it  is  only  by 
great  experience  that  persons  can  have  any  i(ka  of  the  attempts  that  are  made  to 
cheat  the  guardians.  A  good  deal  of  sympathy  has  l>een  called  forth  in  regard 
to  the  iMK)r  people  >Yho  are  obligeil  to  go  into  workhouses.  An  an  old  guardinn  I 
have  frequently  examined  thf^ir  cases,  and  1  have  hariUy  ever  found  ai)ersonwho 
became  an  inmate  but  he  was  dri\  en  there  from  causes  which  were  entirely  his 
own  fault.  As  to  dietary,  I  Ijelieve  that  that  matter  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  niediral  officer,  it  is  (juite  ncco-isary  that  there  should  be  dietaries  No.  1. 
No.  2,  and  N«>.  3 ;  it  is  so  in  hospilals,  but  in  ^\urkhouses,  in  my  own  at  any  rate, 
the  medical  oflieer  can  have  whatever  he  likes.  Of  course  there  must  be  1x>ok- 
keeping,  btit  thj'  surgeon  of  a  gaol  with  which  I  am  connected  has  a  givat  deal 
more  than  the  surgeon  oL"  our  parish  workhouses.  Book  keeping  is  one  of  the 
Iit'st  tests  that  a  nicdieal  oRiei-r  dwn  his  duty  :  it  alfords  much  better  evidence 
than  anything  else,  siiouid  u  charge  be  l»rou;;ht  against  him.  As  to  the  i>aymeut 
of  surgeonp,  that  is  rather  a  diflicult  matter  to  deal  with,  as  the  union  practice  is 
often  a  step  to  somethin;^  more,  and  somelhinu'  better.  They  are  gentlemen,  I 
Ijelieve,  who  are  generally  treated  with  resiKJCt,  and  if  they  are  t^ensible  men  their 
suggestions  are  generally  attended  to.  As  to  drugs,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
they  should  be  supplied  by  the  anthoritics,  but  in  thinly  populated  districts  lilce 
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tluit  in  wh!oh  I  live  I  do  not  know  how  the  drags  ooold  be  snppUtd  othenrlfla 
than  bj  the  medical  mea ;  but  ae  to  cod-liver  oil  &o,  such  ftema  should  be 
proYided  out  of  the  public  revenue.  I  also  think  that  the  poor  ought  to  belong 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  As  to  the  second  paper,  the  author  has  evidently  little 
experience  of  the  navy,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  recommended  that  that  part 
of  the  service  should  receive  the  worthless  vagrants :  and  I  also  think  that  tt  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  prisoners  are  better  treated  than  paupers. 

Mr.  Edwih  Csadwick:  The  value  of  objections  to  a  system  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  an  exposition  of  a  system,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  will  find  a  concise  exposition  of  the  workhouse  system  in  the  last  number 
of  iraser's  Magazine,  All  that  I  will  say  on  this  occasion  wHl  be  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  workhouse  management,  or 
rather  the  managing  of  separate  classes  in  the  same  house.  Now  it  was  intended 
that  the  classification  should  be  in  houses  and  not  in  wards.  The  principles 
stated  in  Frawr  as  applicable  to  the  metropolis  are,  I  conceive,  equally  applicable 
to  such  places  as  Manchester,  but  they  would  reqiUre  large  alterations  and  unity 
of  management,  including  for  instance  Salford  and  Choriton.  I  firmly  believe 
that  many  of  the  objections  which  we  hear  may  be  removed  with  economy,  even 
without  entailing  any  additional  expense  on  the  ratepayers.  I  have  heard  many 
deserved  compliments  paid  to  guardians  for  their  disinterestedness,  and  it  would 
be  a  test  of  their  appreciation  of  the  compliment,  if  they  would  consent  to  accept 
a  system  of  united  management,  and  surrender  the  present  system  of  separate 
authority  for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Samukl  Robihsoh  ik  The  central  board  in  London  exercises  too  strict  an 
authority  over  the  guardians.  As  a  guardian  I  may  say  that  I  often  find  the 
feelinx  expressed  that  it  is  no  use  discussing  this  point  or  that  point,  which  local 
knoimlge  would  enable  them  to  do,  because  there  is  little  hope  of  being  supported 
l^  tiie  Poor  Law  Board.  My  experience  greatly  supports  the  views  expreawd  by 
Mr.  North,  that  the  medical  adm&istration  is  the  most  defective  part  of  tiie  work ; 
I  here  often  reflected  on  the  abuses  without  being  able  to  powt  out  a  remedy. 
With  regard  to  hospital  accommodation  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  very 
great  changes ;  we  are  learning  in  poor  law  matters  as  we  learn  in  eveiything 
elie^  by  the  infliction  of  great  evUs  which  we  do  not  perfectly  attend  to  in  the  way 
of  prevention,  till  they  become  so  great  that  we  see  their  cause  in  the  neglect  it 
•ome  great  physical  law.  The  abuses  that  have  been  exposed  in  the  poor  law 
administration  in  London  will,  I  believe,  lead  to  very  great  chaufles.  Mr. 
Braoebridge  said  that  few  of  the  abuses  complained  of  could  be  charged  to 
■mall  rural  workhouses.  Now,  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  this  sUnple 
reason,  that  in  small  country  workhouses  you  cannot  have  a  distribution  of  cases 
of  dilfeient  classes  as  you  can  in  large  workhouses.  As  to  hospitals,  I  think  that 
Mr.  North  can  hardly  be  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  in  some  towns.  If  he  has 
sot  yet  visited  the  new  Choriton  Horoital  at  Withington  I  would  advise  him  to 
do  so;  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  Bordeaux  Hospital,  which  was  the 
labjeet  of  two  very  interesting  papers  in,  I  think,  1857  or  1868,  by  Mr.  Robertona 
the  well-known  surgeon  in  Maucnester.  I  myself  think  that  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  we  could  have  all  our  hospitals  in  the  countrv,  with  nothing  left 
hi  the  towns  but  mere  accommodation  and  appliances  for  accidents.  I  find  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  workhouse  management  to  be  the  want  of  accommodation 
for  distributing  the  classes  according  to  thdr  wants  and  necessities.  I  went  the 
other  day  into  a  workhouse  and  found  that  the  children  mixed  with  the  casual 
oomers,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  why,  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  contaminated 
by  the  evil  infiuences  of  those  new  comers.  The  remedy  for  these  things  should 
not  only  be  a  separation  of  difibrent  classes,  but  very  great  good  would  be  effected 
provided  that  separation  was  carried  out  in  separate  houses,  though  that  plan  would 
materially  increase  the  expense.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  pajring  medical 
men,  I  conrider  it  to  be  a  veir  great  evil,  but  I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage, 
if  not  an  absolute  remedy,  if  medical  officers  would  work  on  the  same  system  as 
relieving  officers — devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties  and  not  attend  to  private 
practice. 

SirWjLLTSR  Stibuko;  Experience  has  taught  me  that  where  the  otntral 
authorities  are  most  in  activity  there  is  the  most  benefloial  operation  of  the  FOof 
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Law.    The  apprehension  of  increaBed  ratee  sends  the  humanity  of  the  guardians 
to  the  wall. 

.  Admiral  Hornby  :  While  the  guardians  are  a  body  of  men  ftilly  prepared  to 
do  their  duty,  and  possessing  much  kindly  feeling,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  much  impeded  in  their  conduct  and  action  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
ratepapers  may  be  *<  down  on  them  "  if  th^  go  to  too  much  e3q>en8e.  Their 
servants,  and  especially  their  medical  men,  are  grierously  underpaid.  OoYemors 
and  masters  are  also  badly  paid,  and  are  not,  as  a  whole,  the  sort  of  men  I 
should  like  to  see.  There  ought  to  be  resident  medical  officers  and  chaplains  in 
each  workhouse.  I  do  not  see  why  the  drugs  should  not  be  famished  by  tlie 
guardians.  On  the  part  of  the  navy,  I  must  also  object  to  the  introduction  of 
idle  vagrants.  There  is  trouble  enough  in  managing  good  men  on  ship  board 
without  having  to  do  with  bad  ones ;  and  there  is  also  this  consideration,  that 
punishment  returns  are  carefully  examined,  and  that  in  proportion  as  those 
returns  are  large  or  small  a  captain  gets  a  good  or  a  bad  character  among  his 
crew.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  diet  in  workhouses  is  bad,  but  I  do  not 
Imow  how  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  be  kept  at  the  rate  of  2s.  7d.  or  2b.  8d. 
a  week. 

Mr.  Galloway  :  I  think  that  workhouses  ought  to  be  places  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  instead  of  being  reception  houses  for  the  able-bodied.  Instead  of  relieving 
vagrants,  I  think  that  means  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  departing  to 
some  other  country. 

Mr.  Pebcy  Fitzgerald  :  I  cannot  but  express  my  high  approval  of  Mr. 
North's  paper.  I  think  that  we  are  amply  justified  in  saying  that  the  proper 
recipients  of  public  relief  are  not  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  they  cannot  be  so 
long  as  the  system  remains  what  it  is.  The  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
which  was  established  to  remedy  great  evils,  falls  with  an  equally  severe  pressure 
on  the  able-bodied,  the  rich,  the  infirm,  and  the  decrepid.  oo  far  as  I  can  judge, 
our  duty  as  a  great  nation  should  be  to  go  back  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  idea 
of  a  poor  law,  which  was  not  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  who  did  not  choose  to 
work,  but  principally  to  provide  for  the  sick,  infirm,  and  aged.  This  is  the  one 
point  on  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed.  As  to  medical  treatment,  I  think 
tiierc  should  be  a  discretionary  power  given  to  medical  officers,  with  a  view  to 
a  more  generous  treatment  of  sick  and  aged  than  they  at  present  receive.  I  think 
that  m^cal  officers  should  in  fact  have  absolute  instead  of  conditional  power ; 
and  they  ought  also  to  be  adequately  paid. 

Dr.  Edwakp  Smith  :  I  regret  the  almost  unavoidable  discursiveness  of  the 
debate,  based  upon  varying  individual  experience  in  large  and  small  workhouses. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  speakers  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  system;  it 
may  be  useful  therefore  if  I,  as  an  official  who  has  seen  a  large  proportion  of  th^ 
country  and  am  acquainted  with  most  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  state  to 
you  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  First,  with  regard  to  the  various  classes  of 
persons  who  are  received  into  the  workhouses.  Let  me  begin  with  the  children. 
In  the  larger,  as  the  metropolitan  workhouses  for  instance,  they  are  nearly  all 
sent  to  separate  or  district  schools,  where  they  have  good  dietary,  good  clothing, 
and  good  education ;  they  occupy  a  far  better  position  than  ordinaiy  paupers. 
In  the  smaller  and  country  workhouses  the  system  is  different ;  they  are  kept 
within  the  institution ;  they  have  a  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress ;  a  separa>te 
room  for  the  boys,  another  for  the  girls ;  separate  dormitories,  and  every  ap- 
pliance given  for  their  proper  training  and  education.  With  regard  to  their 
dietary,  there  may  be  some  defects,  but  on  the  whole  the  children  in  workhouses 
are  as  healthy  as  any  section  of  the  community.  As  to  education,  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  read  well,  write  fairly,  and  have  a  certain  knowledge  ot  arith- 
metic, and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  fairly  trained  for  the  position  they  sub- 
sequently hold  in  life.  With  regard  to  their  future  destination,  when  they  attain 
12  or  14  years  of  age,  occupation  is  found  for  them,  if  they  are  in  the  country, 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  girls  are  sent  to  farm  houses,  or  to  be  domestic 
servants ;  and,  on  leaving  the  workhouse,  each  child  has  an  outfit  given  it.  In 
towns,  the  boys  are  principally  apprenticed  with  some  one  who  will  teach  them  a 
trade.  Some  of  the  guardians  also  avail  themselves  of  proper  opportunities  of 
iwodin^  the  children  abroad.    Now,  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  paupers. 
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l%ere  are  separate  day  rooms  and  dormitories  for  each  sex,  and  separate  exer- 
cising wards,  and  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  their  treatment  and  that 
of  the  infirm ;  but  in  many  of  the  workhoases  the  able-bodied  wards  are  almost 
entirely  empty.    In  some  of  the  country  workhouses,  of  say  120  inmates,  you 
would  not  find  more  than  six  who  were  able-bodied ;  in  fact,  in  many  unions,  the 
guardians  have  to  hire  labour.    [Mr.  Edgill :  And  employ  machinery.]    In  some 
of  the  larger  town  workhouses,  where  there  are  more  of  the  able-oodied,  the 
inmates  who  are  of  notoriously  bad  character  are  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  others.    Lunatics,  if  they  are  very  troublesome,  dirty,  or  dangerous, 
are  sent  to  asylums ;  some  of  the  idiots  are  retained,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  many  of  them  are  able  to  work.    That  way  of  dealiog  with  them  is  very 
beneficial  both  to  them  personally  and  to  the  workhouse,  and  I  belicTe  that  as  a 
whole  they  are  as  happy  as  any  persons  you  can  find.    With  reference  to  the 
tick,  the  principle  has  always  been  to  separate  those  who  are  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  building  de- 
tached from  the  workhouse  for  the  reception  of  patients  suflferiog  firom  fever  and 
email  pox.    Cases  wherein  the  patients  are  annoying  to  those  among  them, 
and  cases  of  another  character,   are   also  isolated.    There  are  therefore  the 
ordinary  sick,  surgical  and  medical — and  sometimes  separated — and  the  con- 
tagious and  dirty  cases.    The  sick  children  are  almost  uniTersally  isolated 
into  three  classes;  those  suffering  from  small-pox  and   fever  being  sent  to 
different  hospitals.    Many  of  our  sick  in  the  London  workhouses   are  in- 
curables, who  are  returned  to  us  Arom  the  hospitals,  and  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  are  sick  and  infirm.    In  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  workhouses  the 
fever,  small-pox,  and  some  of  the  surgical  cases  are  retained,  and  the  institutions 
tfaer^ore  greatly  resemble  an  ordinary  hospital.    Whether  they  should  supple- 
ment or  supplant  the  ordinary  hospitid,  is  probably  a  matter  for  discussion.    In 
the  country  towns  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  send  the  fever  and  small-pox 
cases  firom  the  out-door  poor  into  the  workhouse,  and,  therefore,  while  the  work- 
house has  every  arrangement  and  facility  for  those  cases,  it  not  unf^uently 
happens  that  many  of  the  fever  and  small-pox  wards  have  not  had  a  patient  in 
them  for  twenty  years.    As  to  the  other  classes  of  sick  in  those  workhouses,  you 
will  seldom  find  ten  persons  who  will  require  separation  fh>m  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment.    The  condition  is,  therefore,  totally  different  from  the  workhouses 
in  the  metropolis.    Then  as  to  vagrants,  provision  is  made  for  their  reception; 
and  much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  respecting  the  class  which  ought  to 
be  received.    As  to  my  own  opinion,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  far  better  to 
put  them  under  the  care  of  the  police — and  that,  I  think,  is  the  system  to  which 
pablic  feeling  in  the  present  day  is  tending.  There  is  then  an  exceedingly  perfect 
organization  under  the  Poor  Law — and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  can  be  carried 
out  further.    In  Mr.  North's  paper  I  do  not  think  that  much  fault  was  found 
with  the  system,  as  a  system,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  system  and  the 
details  of  working  out  that  system.    I  believe  the  system  is  one  which  deserves 
yonr  approval ;  and  it  is  a  question  only  of  details  and  carrying  them  out. 
Something  has  been  said  about  officers.    Now,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
ordering  of  medical  appliances  and  extra  diet  rests  with  the  guardians,  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  the  guardians  in  any  way  fetter  the  action  of  their  medical 
officers.    As  to  the  question  of  drugs,  I  think  that  it  is  far  better  on  all  grounds 
that  the  guardians  should  find  both  drugs  and  dispensers — ^in  two-thirds  of  the 
London  workhouses  that  is  done.    In  the  small  country-workhouses  such  a 
system  might  be  inapplicable,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  cost  of  drugs  is  not 
great — ^the  dispensing  is  the  serious  question ;  the  medical  officer  would  require 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  and  dispense  medicines,  instead  of  sending  them.    As  to 
the  salaries  of  medical  officers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  miserably  low, 
and  I  especially  refer  to  district  medical  officers.  There  is  this  distinction  between 
tiie  two,  that  the  workhouse  officer  looks  for  his  post  giving  him  a  good  position 
in  the  neighbourhood— it  is  to  him  as  a  hospital.    The  district  medical  officer  has 
no  such  advantage,  and  he  frequently— especially  in  the  country — has  many  miles 
to  travel  for  a  very  low  remuneration.    Of  course  it  may  be  said  there  is  a 
remedy — ^for  medical  officers  need  not  take  these  appointments  unless  thev  think 
fit,  and  we  may  consider  that  there  is  evidently  a  value  in  these  posinons,  or 
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g«naemen  Trovld  not  seek  them.  Masten  and  malrmis  are  alao  bftdly  paM,  and 
thoagh  much  hai  from  time  to  time  been  said  aboat  the  conduct  of  (beaa  effleeni 
I  most  saj  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  fonnd  them  to  be  kind  and  jnAdona.  I 
believe  that  on  the  whole  they  discharge  their  duties  fUthfoUj  and  w^  With 
regard  to  chaplains,  I  should  like  to  see  one  resident  in  all  the  large  hooaesi  but 
as  to  resident  medical  officers,  much  maj  be  said  on  both  rides.  Oar  profcsdoa 
is  a  progressive  one,  and  if  a  man  has  to  get  a  living  by  private  praetloa,  he  has 
a  high  incentive  to  maintain  bis  position,  and  keep  up  his  medical  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  constant  medical  supervision  might  be  of  great  advantage, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  quality  would  not  suffer.  In  Londdn  we  hav« 
resident  officers  in  the  large  houses,  but  I  am  not  quite  sore  whether  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  systems  would  not  be  the  best.  With  regard  to  general  aaper- 
vision  that  is  vested  in  the  guardians,  and  their  administration,  I  believe,  baa 
been  too  severely  commented  upon.  They  discharge  their  dntiea  wiUi  cart 
and  diligence ;  they  may  be  in  some  cases  a  little  pennrions,  bat  I  am  ooBviBOed 
that  should  there  be  a  laxity  in  the  distribution  of  the  ftinds  of  the  ratm^en, 
the!  most  serious  evils  will  result.  I  think  that  as  a  whole  pnblio  iMing  fa 
tending  to  increase  the  pauperism  of  the  country  and  dlmSnlah  the  breadth  of 
the  line  between  the  hard  worlcing  and  industrious  man  and  the  pauper.  As  to 
the  central  authority,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  initiation  of  matters  rsats 
with  the  local  board,  and  the  central  authority  takes  no  more  part  in  the  matter 
than  the  central  authority  of  any  other  social  system.  Whenever  that  aaihoritj 
has  suggestions  to  make  the  guardians  as  a  rule  aocede  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  Hill  :  I  am  prepared  to  enter  a  decided  protest  against  Dr.  Smith's 
speech.  I  cannot  admit  that  any  of  the  guardians  in  London  have  done  their 
duty,  or  are  deserving  of  anything  than  the  strongest  oondemnatioa.  I  think 
that  after  the  official  investigations  and  exposures  of  thrir  prooeedlOfB  it  Is  loo 
late  to  stand  up  to  defend  them.  I  think  that  a  cade  has  been  made  oat  for  re- 
casting the  whole  system  on  which  our  poor  law  is  administered.  Wt  pay  six 
millions  a  year  fbr  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  yet  for  one  beggar  yon  see  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Normandy,  or  Bavaria,  you  see  ten  in  this  country.  Oar  poor  laws  are 
supposed  to  administer  relief  to  all  who  need  it,  but  day  after  day  we  hear  of 
deaths  firom  neglect  and  starvation,  and  all  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Elizabeth,  that  no  person  should  have  a  pretext  for  mendicant,  seem  to 
be  forgotten.  All  that  is  wanted  is  iatelligence  in  the  administration  and  in  tlie 
appointment  of  governors  and  matrons  competent  to  the  difficult  task  of  managing 
those  who  may  come  to  them. 

Dr.  Lies  :  Dr.  Smith  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  poor  law  system  is 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  I  am  sure  from  what  I  know  of  Dr.  Smith 
that  that  was  not  his  opinion  six  years  ago.  My  own  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  is 
bad,  and  has  been  bad  for  a  number  of  years.  The  post  of  medical  offloer  to  a 
union,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  often  sought  and  held  in  order  to 
prevent  the  competition  that  would  follow  the  introduction  of  new  medical  men, 
and  the  duties  are  often  deputed  to  pupils  and  assistants.  I  must  deny  altogether, 
and  I  speak  from  experience,  that  medical  officers  have  practically  the  power  to 
order  and  obtain  anything  they  may  think  desirable  for  their  patients  in  the  way 
of  diet.    It  has  certainly  not  been  the  case  in  the  Ashton  union.    I  think  that 

fiedical  men  have  also  a  right  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  paid. 
,  for  instance,  commenced  with  a  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  ease,  and 
after  a  few  years  my  remuneration  was  consolidated  into  something  like  £<M)  a 
year.  The  cotton  famine  came  on,  and  the  remuneration  that  I  received  was  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  2d.  per  case.  The  guardians  declined  to  increase  my 
salary ;  I  gave  them  notice,  and  they  said  they  could  get  another  in  my  place. 
The  fact  is  that  tyranny  is  frequently  practiced  on  medical  officers  who  prefer 
to  submit  to  it  instead  of  allowing  the  introduction  of  a  i^h  competitor. 

Sir  Harry  Verney,  M.P.  :  The  result  of  having  a  properly  trained  matron 
and  a  number  of  trained  nurses  and  probationers  in  one  Liverpool  workhouse, 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  been  surprising ;  the  improvement  that  is 
seen  amongst  the  inmates  is  remarkable.  I  believe  that  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  respectable  well-educated  females. 
Mr.  Edqill:  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  Chorlton  Union.    The  hospital  of  that 
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anion  it  now  Attended  solelj  bjr  pidd  nnneB,  thongh  I  am  lorry  to  eay  we  cannot 
call  them  trained  nones.  The  guardians  would  at  one  time  have  paid  almost 
any  money  for  Ruch  nurses,  and  now  through  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant 
Sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret's,  London,  a  system  has  been  put  into  existence  which 
is  giving  us  competent  nurses  for  every  case  that  occurs  in  the  workhouse  About 
four  Years  ago  the  guardians  of  the  unions  in  these  districts  took  special  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  medical  service,  and  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  best  mode  of  constructing  a  hospital.  The  Chorlton  Union  was  the  first  that 
made  application  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  a  larger  space  to  be  devoted  to  the 
siok  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  the  Board  gave  their  assent.  The 
minimum  space  that  has  been  fixed  for  hospitals  by  the  commission  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  is  1,250  cubic  feet  per  patient ;  in  our  hospitals  the  space 
is  1,860  or  1,800  cubic  feet.  In  fact,  I  think  that  our  new  hospital  is  well  worth 
A  visit.  It  is  built  on  the  pavilion  principle,  three  stories  to  each  pavilion,  and 
the  whole  building  gives  us  fifteen  wards  of  thirty- two  beds  each,  or  a  total  of 
about  600  beds.  The  total  cost  will  only  be  about  £80,000,  and  the  cost  of  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  which  will  be  about  the  same  size,  will  be 
from  £600,000  to  £600,000 ;  and  the  cost  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  which  will 
aooommodaie  about  400  beds,  will  be  £80,000  or  £90,000.  The  land  has  not  cost 
us  much,  say  not  more  than  £1,000  or  £1,200  for  the  whole  six  acres,  which 
inoludee  the  site  of  the  building  and  all  that  is  attached  to  it.  We  are  providing 
a  medical  staff  which  I  think  will  meet  with  the  satisfaction  of  all  in  this  section. 
We  have  a  consulting  surgeon  of  considerable  practice  and  experience,  who  is 
retained  to  make  periodical  visitations  of  the  house,  and  occasionally  report 
thereon ;  his  salary  is  £100  a-year ;  we  are  also  to  have  a  resident  medical  super- 
intendent at  a  salary  of  £400  a-year,  who  is  to  have  an  assistant  at  a  salary  of 
about  £120  a-year.  We  have  a  dispenser,  and  as  the  house  is  some  miles  oat  of 
tiie  city,  we  have  also  provided  a  very  convenient  ambulance  van  which  has  cost 
US  £90.  The  guardians  hope  that  now  the  hospiuls  have  been  built  more  room 
will  be  afforded  in  the  house,  which  will  hold  1,200  or  1,500  persons,  for  better 
and  more  complete  classification.  With  reference  to  children  I  may  say  that  we 
lately  attempted  a  plan  of  getting  them  out  into  the  families  of  decent  working 
men  and  others  and  having  them  trained  for  their  rank  in  life,  on  the  same  plan 
that  is  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  upon  this  point  the  Poor  Law 
Board  disagreed  with  us.  Our  object  was  to  teach  children  so  that  they  might 
not  have  everything  to  learn  when  they  grew  up  to  nmnhood,  as  they  have  now 
under  the  system  of  workhouse  and  district  schools.  With  respect  to  industrial 
training,  we  carry  it  out  in  shoemaking,  joinering,  tailoring,  and  gardening,  and 
we  have  also  a  mechanic. 

Mr.  T.  Clowes  :  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
it  has  always  been  considered  with  us  that  the  medical  officer  in  the  workhouse 
has  had  supreme  authority.    Of  course  it  is  not  so  legally,  but  it  is  practically. 

Mr.  R.  A.  AaxoLi) :  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Chorlton 
workhouse  hospitals  I  feel  it  m^  duty  as  government  inspector  of  public  works  to 
express  my  complete  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  and  the  manner  of 
building.  It  has  been  substantially  and  economically  constructed,  and  the 
arrangements  are  highly  efficient. 

Sir  Baldwin  Lsiquton:  Some  remarks  have  been  made  about  visitors  to 
workhouses.  I  eertainl^  would  throw  them  open  to  respectable  visitors,  but  in 
my  parish  the  difficulty  is  to  get  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  undertake  those  duties. 
I  believe  that  the  throwing  open  of  workhouses  to  the  public  under  proper 
restrictions  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  But  badly  as  it  is  alleged  some  of 
the  workhouses  are  coDducte<l,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  where  the  patience  of 
the  inmates  is  so  greatly  tried  as  that  of  some  of  the  out-patients.  Some  of  the 
latter  die  most  miserable  deaths.  As  to  children,  I  believe  they  are  quite 
sufficiently  fod,  but  in  some  workhouses  they  arc  kept  too  much  within  the  walls. 
Mr.  North  :  I  should  like  to  remove  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  evidently 
exist  with  regard  to  my  paper,  lor  I  do  not  believe  that  the  guardians  are 
deserriog  of  the  violent  and  indiscriminate  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
them.  I  believe  they  are  desirous  of  doing  right  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  I 
see  BO  reaion  why  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  the  poor,  bat  they  do 
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not  in  all  ctae-  dnw  a  STifficient  di«tiiictxoii  b«nreeii  tbcae  wbo  aeek  reli«f  on 
neooant  of  pbjdeal  or  m«nul  disease,  and  those  who  are  annilling  to  earn  their 
liTing- 

Tbe  Cbaimtav  rSir  Jamei  Kaj  Shattlevortb) :  It  ia  rerj  apparent  that  the  ro- 
markfl  bare  (^een  made  from  neeesfarilj  limited  fpberei  of  obaerration,  and  it  ia 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  there  is  nothiag  more  remarkable  in  the 
administration  of  poor  law  relief  than  the  distinctlooi  between  north  and  aonth, 
mral  districts  and  cities,  distinctions  of  principle  as  well  aa  in  lespeet  of  fatL 
Tbej  arise  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  condition  of  the  popalaUon  and  of  the 
administrative  Ijodj.  In  the  eastern  and  eoutbem  conntiea,  and  in  some  of  the 
western  coanties,  the  boanla  of  guardlsns  are  remarkable  for  their  eflBdencr. 
Tbej  are  presided  orer  fur  the  most  part  bj  gentlemen  of  great  iDtelU- 
fence,  snch  as  inflaential  county  magistrates  who  assidnonslj  devote  them- 
■elTes  to  ibeir  duties,  and  they  are  attended  by  the  moat  intelligent 
farmers  and  rate-payers  of  the  union,  and  these  also  derote  themselTea 
to  tbeir  duties  with  great  assidaity.  That  expression,  howerer,  cannot 
ba  used  with  regard  to  certain  classes  of  the  gnardians  in  the  metropolis.  In 
the  east  of  London,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  sooth,  the  boards  of  gnardians 
consist  of  pettv  shopkeepers,  and  often  men  wbo  hare  sinister  inflnencea  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duties.  They  are  to  a  considerable  extent  owners 
of  small  tenements,  licensed  Tictualleni,  or  owners  of  beerhouses,  and  they  are 
also  frequently  employers  of  fiuctuatlog  kinds  of  labour ;  and  tbdr  own  work 
people  come  before  them  for  relief.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
administration  of  relief  in  some  unions  is  a  great  contrast  to  others,  and  that  the 
allegations  of  the  Lanett  com  mission  contain  much  of  tmtb.  I  bellere  It  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  centralise  the  administration  by  reliering  the  gnardians  of 
tbeir  duties  and  appointing  goyemment  officers,  and  I  say  this  because  I  know 
that  a  plan  has  been  entertained  in  so  influential  a  quarter  that  it  is  quite 
possible  such  a  echeme  may  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  find  its  way  into  Parliament  for  discussion  there.  I  hope  that  it  would  be 
rejected,  for  it  would  Tie  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  administration  of  this 
Ciuntry.  That  a  great  change  is  needed  in  some  of  the  London  unions  I  cannot 
deny,  and  I  cannot  but  commend  such  an  example  as  that  set  by  the  Chorlton 
guardians. 

Mr.  BaACiBaiDOE  moved  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  restricted  number  of 
selected  yisitorR  of  either  Hex  should  be  permitted  and  authorised  by  boards  of 
guardians  to  ri^it  workhouses  in  all  large  unions." 

Sir  Baldwix  Leigiitoii  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 


TAXATION. 

fi^hat  Improvements  might  be  introduced  into  our  existing  system 
of  Taxation? 

In  nddition  to  tbe  paper  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  printed  at  p.  649,  papers 
were  read  on  this  question  by  Mr.  John  Noble,  Mr.  Daniel  Sheriff, 
and  Mr.  G.  II.  Smith. 

Mr.  NoBLK  said  that  three  opinions  are  prevalent  on  this  ques- 
tion : — First,  that  a  mixture  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  should 
bo  used.  Secondly,  that  indirect,  in  ordinary  times,  should  be  the 
only  mode  of  taxation.  Thirdly,  that  direct,  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing perfect  free  trade,  should  alone  be  employed.  Taxation  being 
the  payment  made  by  each  citizen  in  return  for  State  protection 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  property  protected.  It  should  also  be 
palpable  and  apparent  at  the  time  of  payment,  so  that  every  tax- 
payer may  know  exactly  how  much  ho  pays,  and  thus  be  incited  to 
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see  tbftt  his  money  is  properly  expended,  and  that  more  taxes  are  not 
levied  than  are  necessary.  It  should  not  interfere  injuriously  with 
trade,  industry,  and  employment.  Duties  of  customs  and  excise 
prevent  the  increase  of  trade,  and  hence  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth.  The  removal  of  such  duties  has  vastly  increased 
our  exports,  and  benefited  native  industry  far  more  than  the 
protective  system  previously  in  vogue.  It  is  a  great  anomaly  that, 
in  an  age  when  every  effort  is  being  made  by  railways,  steam  vessels, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  to  facilitate  intercourse,  those  barriers  of 
commercial  intercourse,  customs  and  excise,  should  be  tolerated. 
The  abolition  of  indirect  taxation  is  not,  as  is  frequently  considered, 
impossible.  There  are,  doubtless,  difiiculties  in  the  way,  but  they 
are  not  insuperable.  Perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  property  itself.  The  income  tax  has  proved  no  burden 
upon  property ;  it  has  not  only  secured  the  repeal  of  more  oppressive 
taxes,  but  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  greatly  our  accumulated 
wealth.  All  bad  taxes  fall  heaviest  upon  property,  which  cannot 
escape  the  burden  of  sustaining  an  impoverished  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  freedom  of  trade  and  industry  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  all  realised  property.  It  is  obvious,  if  these  considerations 
are  true,  that  further  improvements  in  taxation  must  keep  in  view 
the  extension  of  trade  and  the  controlling  of  expenditure.  Both 
these  objects  can  only  be  perfectly  attained  by  the  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation.  If  no  other  substitute  for  indirect 
taxation  can  be  found,  the  extension  of  the  present  income  tax 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  customs  and  excise.  This  tax  was 
described  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  '*  infinitely  less  onerous  and 
more  just  than  any  other  tax."  Its  evasion  might  be  prevented  by 
publishing  the  returns,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Several 
considerations,  however,  point  to  property  rather  than  income  as  the 
just  basis  of  direct  taxation. 

In  order  to  secure  both  free  trade  and  control  of  expenditure  it 
would  be  well,  as  the  next  stage  of  legislation,  to  apply  indirect  taxa- 
tion to  meet  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  direct  taxation  to 
meet  that  portion  of  the  expenditure  which  depends  upon  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  members  felt  their  responsibility  in  the  shape 
of  increased  direct  taxation,  they  would  most  narrowly  and  carefully 
scrutinise  the  expenditure.  It  is  because  the  money  is  obtained 
surreptitiously  that  it  is  expended  lavishly.  This  division  of  taxation 
presents  a  goal  towards  which  the  efforts  of  all  fiscal  reformers 
might  at  once  be  directed ;  when  reached  it  could  then  be  considered 
whether  the  remaining  indirect  taxes  were  desirable  either  in  the 
interests  of  trade,  revenue,  or  morality.  By  adopting  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Pollard- Urquhart,  or  some  other  mode,  a  host  of  minor  duties 
might  at  once  be  swept  away,  the  duties  on  lea  and  sugar  gradually 
reduced,  and  in  a  short  time  extinguished,  and  the  shilling  on  corn, 
in  company  with  the  taxes  on  coffee,  raisins,  currants,  and  the  vexa- 
tious duties  on  carriages,  horses,  and  locomotion  be  abolished.  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  on  the  incidence  of  taxation.     Inequality  is  not, 
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however,  the  great  evil  of  indirect  taxation.  It  is  in  time  adjnstecL 
The  real  evil  of  this  mode  of  taxation  consists  in  the  restraints  it 
imposes  on  trade  and  employment.  The  utmost  extension  of  trade 
and  industry  will  only  be  secured  when  the  nation  shall  be  wise  enough 
to  make  its  taxation  a  direct  payment  and  leave  trade  and  industry 
perfectly  free  and  unfettered.  Great  Britain  has  led  the  way  in  the 
repeal  of  protective  duties.  It  is  now  the  time  for  consideration, 
whether  another  step  should  not  be  taken  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Custom  House,  that  artificial  barrier  to  the  interchange  of  productions 
and  to  friendly  intercourse  between  nations.  This  great  boon  to  be 
secured,  not  perhaps  at  once,  but  by  a  series  of  wise  and  well-devised 
measures,  would  produce  beneficial  results  throughout  the  whole 
world,  making  the  nations  to  realise  the  grand  idea  of  the  Apostle, 
that  "  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,"  and  by  rendering  war  less 
possible,  realising  to  an  extent  at  present  scarcely  appreciable  the 
divine  principle  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men. 

Mr.  Sheriff  maintained  that  the  leading  object  of  all  who  advo- 
cated direct  taxation  appeared  to  be  to  exempt  the  poorer  classes 
from  contributing  any  thing  to  national  expenditure,  and  to  lay  the 
burden  on  the  wealthier  portion  by  a  tax  on  rent  and  property.  The 
customs'  and  inland  revenue  duties  had  been  made  totally  unobjec- 
tionable. The  duties  on  the  most  necessaiy  articles  of  consumption 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  trifie.  Tea,  sugar,  and  cofiTee  might 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  articles  subject  to  duty,  and  most  re- 
quired by  the  humbler  classes ;  but  when  the  duty  on  tea  was  only 
6d.  per  lb.,  coffee  dd.,  and  sugar  Id.,  the  amount  paid  by  a  family 
on  these  commodities  must  be  very  small.  If  individuals  of  very 
small  incomes  used  articles  more  highly  taxed,  such  as  spirituous 
liquors,  or  tobacco,  they  had  themselves  to  blame,  and  taxed  them- 
selves in  using  things  that  were  not  necessaries  but  luxuries.  It 
had  been  argued  that,  besides  the  duty,  consumers  had  to  pay  a 
large  per  centage  additional  to  the  merchant  and  retailer,  which  he 
had  seen  put  down  at  50  per  cent.  But  any  such  calculations  were 
erroneous,  as  the  per  centage  on  articles  of  general  consumption  was 
through  the  competition  of  retailers  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  ex- 
penditure of  £70,000,000  a-year,  however  large  it  might  be  regarded  by 
some  was  after  all  small  comparatively,  considering  the  great  wealth  of 
the  nation.  The  employment  given  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenue 
was  too  much  overlooked.  Army,  navy,  and  civil  service  afforded  a 
great  field  to  our  population.  The  salaries  thus  derived  were,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  returned  to  the  trading  community  to  meet  neces- 
sary wants  J  and  the  employment  afforded  by  the  Crown  in  its  various 
services,  was  an  advantage  to  other  departments  of  business,  inasmuch 
as  it  entirely  removed  that  class  of  the  community  from  becoming  rivals 
in  various  occupations.  Very  prejudicial  statements  had  been  made 
against  the  customs*  department  and  its  officers,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  last  year ;  but  the  allusions  to  the  unnecessary  detention 
of  ships,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  officers  to  bribery,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  unfounded.      It  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  every 
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facility  that  could  be  desired  was  now  given  bj  the  customs*  regula- 
tions to  all  branches  of  business ;  and  that  if  any  injury  were  com- 
plained of,  a  true  representation  of  the  particulars  would  result  in  a 
complete  exculpation  from  blame  of  the  regulations  of  the  department 
and  its  officials.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  service  was  now 
conducted,  and  the  many  checks  against  fraud,  the  circumstances 
were  very  rare  indeed  in  which  bribery  could  be  successfully  effected. 
It  was  a  well  established  fact  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  was  the 
collecting  of  the  revenue  better  conducted,  or  at  a  less  per  centage 
than  in  England.  The  statistical  accounts  of  the  respective  branches 
of  trade  had  now  become  indispensable.  They  were  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  commercial  world.  The  public  information  derived 
through  this  department,  of  the  registry  of  ships,  tlie  particular 
shares  owned  by  each  person  and  the  mortgages,  d;c.,  recorded 
against  them,  caused  a  great  deal  of  official  work  to  men  alone 
£uniliar  with  the  business.  On  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  also  rested  the  principal  responsibility,  at  all  times,  of  ward- 
ing off  infectious  disease  from  our  shores,  by  subjecting  ships,  when 
necessary,  to  quarantine  regulations ;  as  well  as  preventing  diseased 
animals  being  imported.  But  if  customs'  and  excise  duties  were 
abolished  by  means  of  direct  taxation,  in  what  form  and  by  what 
means  would  the  working  classes  pay  ?  Such  an  impost  as  a  poll 
tax  would  not  be  tolerated ;  it  could  not  be  collected*;  and  he  desked 
to  be  informed  in  what  other  way  the  humble  classes  could  be 
reached.  He  questioned  much  if  the  working  classes  would  gain 
by  the  total  abolition  of  the  duties.  They  must  know  that,  if  they 
were  entirely  freed  from  contributing  in  any  way,  the  wealthier  por- 
tion of  the  community  would  have  to  make  up  the  difference ;  and 
when  employers  were  paying  for  labour  as  much  as  their  profits 
permitted,  were  these  additional  burdens  of  taxation  inflicted  upon 
them,  a  reduction  of  wages  would  be  tlie  result.  However  much 
there  might  have  been  formerly  reason  to  complain,  we  might  now 
fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  one  of  the  best  fiscal  arrangements, 
under  which  the  working  classes  had  no  right  to  consider  themselves 
unfairly  treated. 

Mr.  George  Hensy  Shith  pointed  out  that  improvements  in  our 
existing  mode  of  taxation  must  be  sought  for,  apparently,  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  lowering  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  produce 
equal  or  larger  returns  annually  through  increased  consumption,  or  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  collection.  A  third  means  of  correcting  a  faulty 
system  which  was  composed  of  incongruous  elements,  and  which  was 
unequal  in  its  incidence  in  what  it  collected  directly,  no  less  than  in 
what  it  raised  indirectly,  would  be  to  employ  the  income  tax  notwith- 
standing its  acknowledged  defects,  as  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  employed 
it,  viz.,  as  a  means  of  freeing  trade  and  industry  from  the  impedi- 
menis  placed  in  their  way  by  customs  and  excise.  Adam  Smiths's 
four  generally  accepted  rules  for  the  regulation  of  taxation  had  been 
before  the  public  for  a  century  ;  had  been  enlarged  upon  in  many  an 
eloquent  speech,  and  made  the  theme  of  many  a  profound  disquisition; 
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the  probability  was  that  they  would  have  to  be  analysed,  discussed,  and 
illustrated  over  and  over  again  before  the  truths  which  they  em- 
braced would  strike  root,  and  be  developed  into  act.    And  no  wonder, 
since  their  propounder  himself  did  not  perceive  their  full  significance, 
overlooked  the  palpable  contradiction  between  his  second  and  third 
rules,  and  ignored  the  only  plan  by  which  equality,  certainty,  and 
convenience  of  taxation,   and   due  returns  to  the    public  treasury 
could  be  approximately  realised.     Adam  Smith's  commentary  on  his 
drd  rule — viz.,  that  since  the  consumer  '^  is  at  liberty  to  buy,  or  not 
to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any 
inconvenience  from  taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles 
of  luxury  " — ^had  been  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  in- 
direct taxation ;  but  it  nullified  the  condition  laid  down  in  his  own 
second  rule,  to  wit,  that  the  "  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, the  amount  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  con- 
tributor, and  to  every  other  person; "  and  it  also  lent  its  sanction  to  that 
most  fatal  of  errors — the  supposition  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 
If  it  were  indifferent  how  the  revenue  was  raised,  provided  it  were  done 
without  provoking  discontent,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.   But  surely 
taxation  had  its  law,  and  reason  of  being.    Society  did  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taxed  ;  but  taxation  had  its  origin  in  the  objects  and 
needs  of  society.     Like  any  other  outlay,  taxation  was  only  just  in 
proportion  as  it  was  necessary — only  not  wrongful  if  it  were  really 
serviceable  and  profitable.     If  it  did  not  give  the  payer  money's 
worth  for  what  he  contributed  conscientiously,  and  with  a  clear  view 
of  his  own  best  interests,  it  was  an  unmitigated  evil.     In  answer  to 
the  objection  that  the  working  classes  would  escape  taxation,  if  indi- 
rect taxation  were  abolished,  various  plans  had  been  suggested  by 
which  they  could  be  reached  directly ;  but  wherefore  this  solicitude 
that  no  poor  flies  should  escape  the  web  of  taxation  f  It  was  far  from 
clear  that  the  exemption  would  be  unjust  or  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  sound  Political  Economy.     Duties  on  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture were  abolished;  nobody  would  think  of  taxing  a  steam  engine  ; 
but  taxing  of  the  labourer  was  a  taxing  both  of  the  raw  material  of  in- 
dustry and  the  industrial  macliine  itself.    And  if  the  burden  of  taxation 
rested  only  upon  property,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  holders  of  property 
would  have  more  to  pay  than  at  present.     It  was  well  ascertained 
that  offences  against  the  laws  diminished  or  increased  with  the  rise 
or  decline  of  trade.     Now,  crime  and  poverty  occasioned  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  national  expenditure.     Might  it  not  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  place  the  labourer  in  a  position  to  make  the  most 
of  the  sole  commodity  he  had  to  offer?     He  was  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  industrial  market  ;  but  was 
it  acting  economically  so  to  tax  the  earnings  of  his  labour  that  the 
gaol  or  the  workhouse  might  be  his  doom  1     Direct  taxation  might 
be  so  framed  as  to  secure  approximation  to  equal  dealings  with  the 
taxpayers  ;  whilst  inequality  was  inseparable  from  indirect  taxation. 
Taxes  upon  consumption  fell  crushingly  upon  the  labouring  classes, 
^and  they  were  injurious  to  the  presumedly  protected  classes,  who,  in 
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Edition  to  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime,  suffered  from  the  for- 
feiture of  trade  and  commerce  lost  through  the  restriction  of  con- 
sumption occasioned  by  duties  on  commodities,  no  matter  how  light 
they  might  appear.  Indirect  taxation  sinned  against  eveiy  truth  pro- 
pounded in  Adam  Smith's  four  rules,  whilst  direct  taxation  offended 
only  against  one  of  thpra,  and  that  in  a  minor  degree.  Perfect 
equality  could  be  realised  under  neither  system  ;  but  it  could  be  ap- 
proached far  more  closely  by  a  direct  levy.  Taxation  had  its  laws 
and  reasons  for  existeuce.  The  experience  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  taught  us  that  we  had  been  infringing  them  for 
centuries  ;  and  the  infringment,  as  was  the  case  with  every  breach  of 
natural  laws,  had  been  visited  heavily  upon  ourselves.  We  were  onco 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  went  back  to  first  princi- 
ples and  were  saved.  The  prosperity  of  our  future  national  career 
depended  on  our  taking  our  stand  in  all  cases,  and  in  dealing  with 
every  question,  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Mi*.  Malcolm  Ross)  Bald  they  bad  heard  that  moining  four  very 
iaterestlag  papers  on  the  subject  allotted  to  the  section.  Mr.  Macqaeen's  paper 
appeared  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  history  of  taxation,  and  of  the  various  modes 
of  its  levy  and  disbuisement.  Some  parts  of  it  were  very  excellent,  and  very 
valuable,  but  there  were  others  which  he  regretted  as  blemishes.  As  to  the  corn 
trade  not  being  entirely  free,  he  thought  that,  having  come  to  a  shilling  duty, 
there  was  not  very  much  reason  to  complain.  A  more  interesting  paper  than 
that  by  Mr.  Noble  he  had  never  heard.  It  did  the  greatest  credit  to  his  talents 
and  industry.  Mi*.  Noble  laid  it  down  that  taxation  should  be  open,  palpable, 
and  under  no  disguise;  and  in  that  proposition  they  would  all  agree.  Ho 
entirely  concurred  in  the  observation  that  free-trade  had  done  far  more 
for  native  industry  than  the  protective  system;  but  as  to  the  remark  that 
custom  and  excise  duties  prevented  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse, — he 
would  reflect  upon  it,  and  sec  how  far  he  could  concur  on  it.  It  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  hearing  this  and  other  doctrines  for  the  first  time,  he  could  either 
acquiesce  in,  or  dissent  from  them ;  but  the  paper  had  opened  up  a  wide  field  of 
thought;  and  if  it  were  right,  many  political  economists  must  come  to  the  con« 
elusion  that  they  had  still  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Mr.  Noble  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  direct  instead  of  indirect  taxation.  The  question  could  not  have  been 
better  argued  ;  and  it  was  the  more  gi*atifying  to  him  to  say  so,  as  he 
was  not  an  entire  convert  to  direct  taxation.  It  might  be  true  that  the 
extension  of  trade  and  control  of  expenditure  called  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
fur  indirect  taxation ;  and  that  even  increase  of  the  present  income  tax  was 
preferable  to  duties  of  customs  and  excise ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mr.  Noble  proposing  that  income  tax  returns  should  be  pub« 
fished.  If  there  were  any  part  of  Mr.  Noble's  pa^cr  to  which  he  was  decidedly 
opposed,  it  was  this ;  and  he  was  very  sure  the  time  would  never  come  when 
Englishmen  would  consent  to  have  their  incomes  paraded  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Sheriff's  paper  contained  some  statements  entirely  novel.  Mr.  Sheriff  held 
that  the  object  of  those  who  advocated  direct  taxation  was  to  exempt  the  working 
classes;  and  it  certainly  would  exempt  ihe  idle,  the  lazy,  and  the  vagabond,  who 
would  not  work ;  but  those  who  could  and  would  work  would  acquire  property, 
or  the  means  of  being  taxed.  As  to  the  assertions  that  we  were  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  find  employment  for  Government  ofliciala, — that  they  were  much  under* 
salaried, — that  they  were  retained  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  Government 
spies, — and  that  their  salaries  Avcrc  returned  again,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  taxed  articles,  he  left  it  to  the  section  to  say  whether  there  was  any 
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irnth  in  these  8tatemeii<s.  Mr.  SmiiliVpajwr  was  avery  aljlccwic.  He  seemed 
to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  Adam  Smith;  but  there  was  not 
anything  materially  new  in  his  observations.  The  Blrongest  passage  in  it  was 
that  in  which  it  was  allepwl  that  "  indirect  taxes  act  protectirely,  and  with  the 
unfailing  conscfjuences  of  protection,  injury  to  the  classes  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  im])overiBhni'.>nt  and  degradation  of  the  classes  amerced  for  this 
mistaken  object/"  Mr.  Smith  ventured  to  pre<lict  that  direct  would  supersede 
indirect  taxali'>ii  ere  long;  he  controverted  part  of  Adam  Smith's  theory;  and 
he  maintainc<l  that  indirect  taxation  was  oppose<l  Xn  the  truths  propounde<l  in 
Adam  Smith's  four  cardinal  ]5ointH.    IJut  all  this  rc*iuired  further  consideration. 

Mr.  HETwoRTn  said  !ii-i  sole  objitct  was  to  disseminate  a  truth  which  he  believed 
to  be  most  valuable.  lie  considered  the  income  tax  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
the  greatent  l>cneflt  had  been  conferred  on  all  mankind.  Kver  since  that  tjLX  was 
imf>oscd,  commerce  had  fIourishe<l  in  an  astonishing  manner,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  every  country  of  the  world ;  and  if  it  were  carried  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  abolition  of  customs*  and  excise  duties,  it  would  be  productive 
of  the  great (ist  benelit  to  all  classe?.  The  question  to  l>e  considered  was  what 
kind  of  taxation  would  lie  most  ])rofitable.  The  object  was  to  find  out  that  mode 
of  taxation  which  would  least  interfere  with. the  products  of  industry.  If  they 
laid  a  lax  on  sugar  they  dimini^hcd  c^msumption:  and  in  the  same  proportion 
they  diminifhr-d  the  demand  for  our  own  productions  in  exchange.  If  the  con- 
sumption were  riiminish(Mi  one-half  or  one-third,  would  not  that^  he  asked, 
interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Manchester '?  If  customs'  duties  were  abolished, 
he  ha^l  no  hesitation  in  suying  that  the  commerce  of  England  would  be  increased 
threefold  in  a  few  yeor.-*,  i.r.,  that  there  would  Imj  a  threefold  increase  of  manu- 
factures, a  threefold  demand  for  labour,  and  bettor  remuneration  for  it.  Thirty 
years  ago,  he  had  so  clear  a  conviction  of  this,  that  he  said  that,  whatever  happened, 
the  only  two  things  that  would  l»e  secure  were  lal)our  and  land,  for  on  these 
they  all  dei>ended.  What  he  said  thirty  years  ago,  he  now  repeated.  With  trade 
free,  every  labouring  man  would  be  ableto  procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life:  and,  with  a  prosperous  community,  the  value  of  land  and  its  products 
must  increase.  Was  it  not  then  worth  while  to  say  ♦*  Let  us  abolish  customs'  and 
excise  dulies,  and,  as  the  instrnment,  embrace  the  income  tax  with  delight/" 
For  his  own  part  he  would  he  glad  to  pay  20  per  cent,  of  income  tax  if  these 
duticH  were  repoaltd,  f^r  lie  was  ^ ery  sure  that  ho  would  soon  be  so  much  the 
more  wealthy.  The  <iuestioii  was,  did  the  income  tax  set  industry  free,  so  that 
its  ]»roilucts  should  be  abundant  for  every  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  'i  If  it 
did,  such  extension  of  the  tax  as  inij^ht  be  nect-s^ary  to  abolish  cu:<(om8'  and  excise 
dalles,  was  the  improvoinciil  in  our  present  system  of  taxation  which  all  ought 
to  advocate. 

Mr.  Holland  iliou;,'ht  it  ineunibcnt  ujK.n  him,  as  l*re.-ident  of  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  to  offer  a  ffw  observations  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
He  sliould  have  liked  to  see  a  much  lari^er  assemblajro  on  that  occaniou  :  for  the 
qu(!rstion  at  issue  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the  great  object  of  the  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  Social  Seiencc,  viz.:  the  elevation  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
community.  When  he  w<'nt  into  its  various  sections,  and  heard  discussions  on 
amendments  of  the  lflC\v,  eo  (»iierative  associations,  extension  of  education,  im- 
provement (»f  i)rison  discii)line.  and  other  matters,  what  occurred  1o  him  wm 
that  at  the  very  loor  of  them  all  lay  the  (jucstions,  **How  are  we  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  t!ic  j^eojde  of 'this  country?  Where  ore  we  to  look  for  the 
remedy  T  He  and  ii  few  fcllow-lal  ourors  working  in  the  Financial  Ke.'brra  Asso- 
ciation proposed  fn^c  trade  as  th«'  remedy.  They  had  adhered  to  it  through  gfood 
report  and  through  evil  report,  keeping  the  lamp  of  free  trade,  as  their  late  friend 
]Mr.  Cobden  said,  luirning  in  ilie  midst  of  external  darkness;  and  now  they  were 
glad  to  Hccsomc  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  this  great 
question.  The  doclrintw  of  Adam  Smith  hail  long  lain  dormant;  some  five-and- 
twenty  year.s  ago  they  were  brought  into  partial  operation  ;  and  the  results  had 
astonished  his  most  fervent  admirers.  They  had  only  to  i)rofit  by  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  complete  that  which  hail  been  so  successfully  commenced. 
Regarding  it  merely  as  a  mercantile  question  of  i)ront  and  loss,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  for  them,  aa  a  comuvMml^^  v.q  <i<^  «:^mji^  with  all  customs'  and  excise 
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duties  at  one  sweep,  and  adopt,  in  their  Btead,  a  direct  charge  ui)on  .property  ? 
He  believed,  judging  from  experience,  that  this  would  be  the  most  profitable 
bargain  that  he,  that  they,  or  any  other  possessors  of  property  could  make. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  commerce  had  nearly  trebled,  in  consequence  of  the 
remission  of  customs'  and  excise  duties  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions ;  and 
if  a  reduction  of  twenty  millions  had  done  ho  much,  what  would  a  reduction  of 
forty  millions  do?  They  found  also  that  this  reduction  of  customs'  and  excise 
duties  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  twenty-three  millions  in  the  total 
revenue,  as  compared  with  tha  tof  1842.  This  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  said  that,  paradoxical  as  it  might  appear,  the  more  they  reduced 
duties,  the  greater  was  their  produce ;  but  that  this  was  no  argument  for  sweeping 
them  away  altogether.  He  (Mr.  Holland)  contended  that  it  was ;  and  that  if  all 
coRtoms'  and  excise  duties  were  swept  away  by  the  substitution  of  direct  for 
indirect  taxation,  all  classes  would  be  benelllted,  and  none  more  than  the  possessors 
of  property.  The  only  argument  he  ever  heard  against  the  change  was  that  we 
Hhould  thereby  create  great  inequality  of  taxation,  taxing  the  propertied  man 
vastly  too  much  as  compared  with  the  working  man.  It  had  been  alleged  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  were  from  250  to  300  millions, 
or  more  likely  400,  ergo  those  classes  ought  to  bear  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
taxation;  but  he  contended  that  the  working  man  was  very  much  overtaxed 
already  as  compared  with  the  propertied  man.  In  proof  of  this  he  appealed  to 
the  statement  made  in  support  of  Mr.  James  White's  motion  respecting  expendi- 
ture and  taxation,  about  two  years  ago,  thatv,  from  statistics  founded  on  the  actual 
expenditure  of  COOO  families,  it  appeared  that  each  family  of  a  man  earning  26s. 
a-week,  with  wife  and  three  children,  paid  3s.  4d.  a-week  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
which  was  something  like  12i  per  cent,  of  his  earnings.  Hence  Mr.  Gladstone 
bad  said  that  when  gentlemen  talked  of  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  taxation, 
in  reference  to  the  income  tax,  he  begged  leave  to  tell  them,  that  the  working 
man  paid  in  proportion  to  his  income,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  proudest  noble- 
man in  the  land.  To  those  who  said  "  don't  be  unjust  to  property,"  he  replied 
•^remedy  at  all  events  the  existing  injustice  to  industry;  don't  tax  the  working 
man  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  proi)ertied  man."  Reverting  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  they  would  find  that  he  most  clearly  demonstrated  that  though 
they  took  a  tax  from  the  working  man  in  the  first  instance,  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  it  settled  itself  down  ultimately  upon  property.  Turn  it  as  they  would, 
it  came  to  that.  They  might  fancy  that  they  took  a  tax  ft-om  the  working  man, 
that  they  got  something  from  his  means  independently ;  but  whatever  was  so  got, 
the  property  of  the  country  was  damaged  by  the  proceeding.  By  knocking  down 
customs'  and  excise  establishments,  propertied  men  would  gain  a  great  bargain. 
The  area  of  this  country  was  veiy  restricted  ;  capital  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
100  or  150  millions  a-year,  and  it  had  to  find  employment  somehow  or  other. 
Foreign  loans,  and  wild  speculations  of  all  kinds  carried  it  off  by  a  bleeding 
process  to  get  rid  of  plethora.  It  was  the  partial  adoption  of  free  trade  that 
enlarged  the  limits  of  this  country ;  provided  an  outlet  for  overflowing  capital, 
which  wo  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  j  and  found  profitable  employment 
for  labour.  Here  was  an  enlargement  of  onr  area,  a  sort  of  new  world,  as  it 
were,  that  a  new  Columbus  had  discovered  for  us.  Every  additional  import  from 
abroad,  was  nothing  less  than  the  emplovment  of  so  much  additional  labour  in 
this  country ;  and  if  so  much  had  been  done  by  partially  unbinding  the  limbs  of 
the  giant  labour,  what  would  he  not  produce  if  we  took  off  his  fetters  entirely,  and 
opened  to  him  the  still  wider  world  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  ?  When  first  this 
income  tax  was  imposed,  a  penny  in  the  i)ound  produced  £700,000  or  £800,000 ; 
what  did  it  produce  now  ?  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  recent 
speech,  estimated  it  at  £1,400,000,-  an  increase  of  something  like  70  or  80 
per  cent,  on  the  penny,  which,  of  course,  reprcnentcd  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  70  or  80  per  cent.  So  that  4d.  in  the  pound 
now  represented  £5,600,000 ;  and,  going  on  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  ()d.  in 
the  pound  would  soon  be  something  like  ten  millions.  He  entertained  a  strong 
conviction  that  a  tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  to  sweep  away  those  obnoxious 
dnties,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  property.  This  was  the  mer- 
cantile, or  mere  trading  profit  and  loss  view  ol  VYi^  i\yv^Mv^>\\  \  \i>3X W  vc\^\.\f^ 
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VLT'/;i\('A  oD  many  moral  unrl  hociul  fp-ouiidf,  wbich  barinooized  perfectly  with  the 
profit  and  lo? b  view.  As  to  the  burden  of  the  income  tax,  it  fell  npon  those  who, 
for  the  mo^t  |>art,  were  well  able  to  l>ear  it,  wbaterer  its  inequalities :  but  bj  in- 
direct taxation,  they  infiietrd  ^-eat  injiutice  and  inequality  on  the  classes  least 
ahle  to  Lenr  it.  Such  taxation  prcf^ed  heavily  on  the  man  who  watf  earning  23fi. 
jKrr  week,  but  till  more  heavily  on  him  who  only  got  los.:  so  that  the  greater 
the  nec'^iiti'r.  -.i  the  individual,  the  more  he  wa»  taxed.  The  working  classes 
hari  no  property  but  tiieir  lal^nir,  and  they  had  a  right  to  demand  from  Oovcm- 
ment  iilHfrly  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  it  all  over  the  world.  Every  one  of  thcssc 
curtoms'  and  excine  diitie^i  wuh  an  impediment  to  the  exchange  of  labonr.  He 
maintained  that  Govcrnnient  had  no  right  to  create  such  impedimentSi  on  any 
fn'onnd  of  juKtice  or  Houud  iK>licy ;  and  he  l>elieve<l  that  in  a  people's  House  of 
CoifjinonH  one  of  the  firi-t  (|Uo»tionH  a-sked  on  l>chalf  of  the  people  would  be  **  Why 
hhoiild  we  not  have  freedom  for  our  labour?"  Whether  as  a  question  of  iirofit 
and  loHH,  or  whether  on  the  nlill  higher  ground  of  the  moral  claims  of  the  working 
claMfeH, — or  on  that  of  ehtvating  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  social  scale, — 
he  held  thin  Hubjoct  of  taxation  to  be  the  most  imp^^rlant  that  could  engage  the 
attention  of  the  iWociation. 

Mr.  Strachax  (Newcaptlc-upon-Tyne)  :  What  they  wanted  was  to  see  what 
syHtem  tliry  were  to  hnve  for  the  one  they  had ;  and  Mr.  Macqueen  told  them  it 
wa.H  to  be  u  doubling  of  tlie  income  tax.  But  of  all  taxes  creating  dissatisfaction 
and  disgufit,  that  wuh  the  one  which  bore  away  the  palm.  The  question  was  why 
one  cluHM  of  the  community  should  l>ear  the  whole  burden  of  taxation, — whilst 
another,  iho  w(jrking  claf-s,  paid  nothing?  and  he  did  not  see  that  that  question 
had  U'VM  answered.  'Jliere  was  much  more  giound  for  objecting  to  the  income 
tax  ofTlcialH  than  to  Cu»tom-houR(?  ofliccrH  and  excisemen.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  had  yet  a  perfect  Msteni  of  taxation.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchecpicr  had  carrietl  out  tl»e  views  of  the  Financial  Reform  ^Vssociation  as  far 
UH  jMiblic  opinion  would  allow  him  :  and  he  api)earcd  disponed  to  go  quite  as  far 
as  thin  pnjier  of  Mr.  Mac^iueen  would  lead  him.  It  might  come  to  the  retention 
of  the  iluticH  on  Kpirit.s  and  t(»bacco  alone. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Jkffkhy  Wf.uld  fhow  how  the  people  wore  wronge<l  by  the  present 
Hy^tem  of  taxation,  and  how  their  condition  could  be  improved.  The  largest 
amount  of  taxation  wuh  imposed  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it,  the  man 
oarniiig  20h.  per  week  having  to  pay  out  of  it  08.  4d.  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Stale.  The  greatest  advocate  fnr  indirect  taxation  could  scarcely  say  that 
that  was  a  ju^t  fi.«cal  law,  which  oujrht  to  bo  maintained.  Its  effect  was  to  pro- 
i\\\PA*  poverty  ;  jjoverty  i»roduccd  crime ;  and  pauporisui  and  crime  imposed 
greater  burdens  and  loss(?s  on  pn»perly  than  fair  taxation  would  occasion.  The 
gintlenian  who  preceded  him  had  altogether  misconceived  the  desire  of  the 
Kiiiaiicial  Kel'orni  Association.  What  they  said  was  that  here  was  a  means  in 
existence  (the  income  tax)  by  which  the  most  patisfactory  results  could  be 
lu'hieved.  They  knew  its  defects  ;  lot  those  be  improved,  but  let  not  the  instru- 
ment be  thrown  aside.  Mr.  Sheriff,  s])eakin{;  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco, 
had  observed  ''  11  m.iy  bo  said  that  if  the  poorer  classes  would  abstain  entirely 
from  those  bovcra^'e.-i,  our  revenue  would  consc(iuently  fall  off  and  be  greatly 
ilei leased.  l»nt  h't  us  grant  this  to  be  the  case;  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  no 
gn  at  loss.  It  would  bo  a  gain  to  the  State,  and  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
In  the  cause  of  morality  that  could  possibly  ensue."  Did  he  mean  no  loss 
liiuiuoially  or  nmrally  'i  If  he  meant  morally,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  ;  but  if 
ho  meant  financially,  it  was  not  so  clear  how  a  loss  of  something  like  twenty 
millions  out  of  forty  millions  could  bo  considered  again.  [Mr.  {Sheriff:  If  the 
poorer  clas.M'S  iuiprove<l  their  own  condition  by  abstaining,  thoy  would  also  im- 
prove the  condition  of  timso  al>o\o  them  who  pay  taxes.]  But  if  the  great  con- 
humeis  (»f  these  artieles  abstained  from  their  use,  how  would  the  State  gain? 
[Mr.  Sheriff:  The  community  would  have  more  property  to  come  under  a 
propeiix  tax.  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  ])aper  against  a  propoHy  tax.]  He 
was  most  ha])|»y  to  hail  Mr.  Shevifl*  as  a  convert,  for  what  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  !Maequeen  was  a  property  tax,  supidomentcd  by  an  occupation 
tax.  Mr.  Strachan  and  Mr.  Sheriff  had  both  sjjoken  as  if  the  object  of  the 
I'Muancial  lleform  Association  were  to  relieve  the  ^working  classes  from  taxation 
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m  toto ;  bat  nothing  had  been  said  to  justify  that  supposition.  Mr.  Sheriff  had 
also  said  that  Gorcrnment  was  going  as  fast  as  possible,  and  therefore  required 
no  pressing.  He  took  exception  to  that  remark.  GK)vernment  could  not  go 
beyond  the  stage  to  which  the  public  had  been  educated.  The  desire  of 
the  Financial  Reform  Association  therefore  was  to  disseminate  sound  princi- 
ples. They  wished  to  impart  information  ;  they  wished  to  see  both  the  authorities 
and  the  people  educated  up  4o  the  two  first  principles  of  sound  taxation,  tIz.— i 
that  every  subject  was  bound  to  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  and  that  taxation  was  a  just  debt  which  every  solvent 
subject  should  be  compelled  to  pay.  The  Chairman  had  observed  that  the  import 
tax  on  corn  was  a  shilling  a  quarter.  It  was  now  3(1.  per  cwt.,  the  consequence 
of  which,  as  to  wheat,  was  that  the  shilling  was  raised  to  Is.  l^d.  The  Chairman 
seemed  to  think  that  such  a  duty  would  have  very  slight  effect  in  preventing 
importation,  but  a  very  little  reflection  would  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 
Whilst  that  duty  remained  they  drew  their  supplies  from  a  certain  area,  and  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  drew  them  from  the  whole  cultivated  world.  There 
was  a  point  at  which  they  stopped.  Abolish  that  shilling  duty  and  they  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  circle  from  which  they  received  supplies  of  corn  in  exchange 
ifor  their  manafacturea.  They  knew  that  the  cost  of  carriage  in  the  i-emote 
regions  of  America,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers,  was  very 
small ;  and  by  abolishing  the  duty,  they  would  greatly  enlarge  the  circle  of 
supply,  including  in  it  a  vast  area  of  virgin  soil.  If  a  merchant  who  had  im- 
ported foreign  corn  wished  to  export  it  to  some  other  country,  he  could  only  do 
'so  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  for  he  had  to  pay  the  duty ;  he  was  not  permitted 
to  bond  his  merchandise ;  and  he  was  not  allowed  any  drawback  on  re-exportation. 
Thus  the  shilling  duty,  as  Mr.  Macqueen  had  shown,  if  the  estimated  amount  of 
home  produce  were  correct,  subjected  consumers  to  a  protective  duty  of  four  millions 
per  annum,  from  which  the  State  received  no  benefit.  In  1859,  as  they  had 
heard,  the  Finandal  Reform  Association  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Bradford 
Meeting  of  this  Association.  Ho  read  the  paper  preheated  on  that  occasion. 
When  he  came  to  the  statement  that  of  460  articles  in  the  Customs'  Tariff,  twenty- 
one  produced  nearly  the  whole  customs*  revenue.  Lord  Brougham,  who  presided, 
stopped  him  and  said  **  Is  that  true  ?"  Being  assured  that  it  was,  his  lordship 
said,  "  Then  I  think  it  is  a  most  serious  question  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer."  Most  of  those  unproductive  duties  were  abolished  in  the  following 
year ;  and  the  Financial  Reform  Association  having  been  instrumental  in  clearing 
away  so  many  stumbling  blocks  to  trade,  now  asked  for  a  further  simplification 
of  customs  and  excise  tariff;?  by  reducing  them  to  sLx  articles  only.  Was  that 
a  desirable  alteration  or  was  it  not?  He  called  on  all  who  thought  it  was  so  to 
assist  in  clearing  away  these  obstacles  to  trade.  Whatever  Government  was  in 
power,  it  must  do  the  will  of  the  people.  That  will  should  be  founded  on  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  it  were  so  founded,  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  who  held  the 
reins  of  government. 

Mr.  Hurst  wished  to  know  how  the  £5,000,000  of  taxation  proposed  to  be 
remitted  was  to  be  made  up  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Jeffert  :  A  rcsluction  of  expenditure  to  that  amount  would  be  the  most 
desirable  mode  in  his  opinion  ;  but,  failing  that,  an  addition  of  2d.  to  the  income 
tax,  and  reduction  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hurst  said  to  do  it  by  saving  was  what  they  should  aim  at.  It  was  a 
most  desirable  thing  to  get  rid  of  taxation  in  that  way ;  but  to  change  one  tax  for 
another  was  a  great  evil  attended  with  great  injury  to  many  persons.  If  it  wore 
not  the  best  way  to  pay  taxes  indirectly,  it  wa.s  the  pleasantest  way.  Take 
tobacco : — he  himself  occasionally  smoked,  and  he  paid  the  tax  very  properly 
and  verv  willingly  for  that  indulgence.  Great  numbers  of  persons  were  of  the 
p.ame  mind  as  himself  They  all  knew  that  the  income  tax  was  obnoxious  to 
the  trading  classes ;  and  he  should  considtT  that  any  incrca«?e  of  it  would  l>c 
prejudicial  to  persons  having  certain  and  fixfljl.inebmea. 

Mr.  Jahrs  Steel  denied  that  to  chan.ije  one  tax  for  anotlier  was  alway.s  an 
evil.  They  all  recollected  one  very  bad  tax,  that  on  windows,  which  was  changed 
for  another,  called  the  inhabited  house  duty ;  and  not  a  man  in  the  Qowxtc-^  X^sA 
ever  complained  that  he  was  injured  by  the  B\iVj?i\.\t\xV\oTi»    A\Wv>\3i?^  \soKXi  ^si^x^ 
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direct  taxes— the  oue  was  most  obuoxlous — the  other  not  so  at  all.  A  large 
amount  of  money  might  1>e  raised  by  an  extension  of  that  tax.  If  any  one 
thought  he  was  too  heavily  taxed  on  his  house,  he  had  hia  I'emedy  by  living  in 
one  of  lower  value ;  but  no  one  could  escape  the  levy  of  an  unjust  or  obnoxions 
tax.  Having  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  they  shoold  make  it  their 
first  principle  to  raise  it  in  the  most  just  and  equitable  manner,  so  that  every 
man  should  pay  as  nearly  as  iK>ssi1>le  in  accordance  .with  bis  means.  But  what 
was  the  fact  under  our  present  system  ?  Take  the  tobacco  tax.  The  kind  need 
by  tiic  millions,  was  taxed  000  iicr  cent,  on  the  value,  whilst  the  best  cigars 
smoked  by  the  gentlemen  were  taxed  only  2o  per  cent.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
say  that  luxuries  .should  })e  heavily  taxed,  but  beyond  a  certain  amount  they 
could  not  go  without  encouraging  snoiggling  and  adulteration.  Tbe  same  thing 
applied  to  other  taxed  articles.  The  poor  seam.slress,  for  example,  paid  the  same 
duty  on  her  inferior  tea  that  the  marchioness  paid  for  the  most  costly  kinds.  If 
they  wanted  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  creatures,  they  pliould  relieve  them  as 
mucli  as  xK)ssible  from  the  heavy  duties  now  levied  from  them.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  property  tax  comparable  to  the  taking  of  3s.  4d.  a 
week  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  working  man. 

Mr.  Edwix  liiLL :  Why  were  they  obliged  to  raise  so  much  revenue  ?  Simply 
because  they  spent  so  much.  Being  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ho 
ought  to  know  something  about  it.  The  subject  was  curiously  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  ad  valorem  duties.  Why  was  it  that  the  person  purchasing  tea 
at  lOs.  per  lb.  did  not  j)ay  a  heavier  duty  than  the  purchaser  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb? 
It  depended  entirely  on  the  bad  mode  practised  of  late  by  the  parties  who  had  the 
choosing  of  collectors.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  collecting  ad 
valorem  duties  if  men  of  senso  and  honesty  were  employed  in  the  collection ; 
but  if  they  employed  blockheads  and  dishonest  men  such  duties  could  never  be 
collected.  He  would  put  this  as  a  general  proposition— That  any  system,  or 
view,  as  to  economy,  or  any  plan  of  retrenchment  that  did  not  adopt  as  its  main 
element  the  ])utting  of  the  best  men  in  every  place  under  Government,  would  be 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  There  were  many  taxes  which  were  a  source  of  loss 
rather  than  of  profit,  cosung  liioio  in  the  collection  than  they  ]>roduced.  He 
alluded  to  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  and  the  tithe  struggle  in  Ireland  as  pn>ofs  of 
the  evil  effects  of  a  bad  .system  of  i::xation.  The  bc>t  mode  of  taxation  wa5*  that 
which  was  least  expensive  in  the  collection,  and  interfered  lea.st  with  the  means 
of  earning  a  living.  The  ])rinciple  of  the  division  of  labour  was  good  l)etween 
nations  and  nations,  as  well  as  Itetween  individuals  of  the  same  nation.  No 
country  ever  did  or  ever  could  prusi)er  without  it ;  and  all  customs'  duties  were 
80  many  hindrances.  India  grew  cotion — we  could  not:  but  we  could  spin  it 
better  than  the  Hindoos;  and  thus,  by  division  of  labour  they  got  ten  times  more 
cotton  manufacturcff.  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  manufacture  for 
themselves.  The  accumulation  of  capital  was  also  important, — and  to  this* 
income  and  juoiR^rty  taxo-^  were  discouragements.  There  were  two  sides  to  this 
question  of  taxation,  and  it  behoved  all  to  take  that  which  was  best  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Paiikes  odmilted  that,  theoretically,  direct  taxation  had  great 
advantages  over  indirect  taxation.  The  increased  cost  of  commodities  to  the 
community  by  reason  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  was  a  point  for  serious 
con>i«lcration  :  but,  considering  the  accommodation  afforded,  and  the  information 
sui)i)lied  to  the  mercantile  community  and  others,  such  duties  were  of  very  slight 
inconvenionce  to  tliem.  Looking  to  the  jiarticular  circumstances  of  a  particular 
country,  they  would  find  that  very  serious  evils  might  result  from  raising  the 
whole  of  a  large  revenue  by  means  of  direct  taxaiion  only.  One  of  those  evils 
would  be  the  advantage  given  to  foreign  countries,  by  iudiicing  manufacturers  to 
remove  their  establishments  to  other  countries  in  which  there  was  not  so  enor- 
mous an  amount  of  direct  taxation.  In  a  country  such  as  this,  where  such  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  must  l»e  levied,  they  could  not  rely  on  direct  taxation 
only,  and  it  would  be  tinfair  to  r#y  upon  it  *for  seventy  millions  annually.  If 
they  did  so,  and  took  off  the  whole  of  the  indirect  taxes,  they  must  either  throw 
it  entirely  upon  property,  or  increase  the  income  tax,  by  which  increase  they 
would  get  again  tho  e\\\ttom^\i\^\\\.\i^\^\ft't^>\'Si\.v;^^  \i3aJi  relieved  them,— viz., 
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that  of  eyasion,  the  temptation  to  which  waa  less  when  the  rate  was  very  low. 
The  question  could  hardly  be  discussed  as  one  of  principle  now.  What  thej  had 
to  consider  was  how  best  to  reform  the  present  system.  There  were  still  many 
taxes  which  required  amendment.  Several  of  the  stamp  duties  were  excessive 
in  amount :  and  there  were  others  which  were  unequal  and  oppressive ;  whilst 
some  would  be  more  productive  if  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation  lay  in  the 
restricted  nature  of  the  land  laws.  Society  lived,  as  it  were,  on  a  leasehold 
sys^m,  the  land  belonging  to  so  few  individuals ;  and  until  the  people  could  get 
land  and  houses  of  their  own,  they  would  naturally  object  to  direct  taxation. 

Mr.  E.  K.  McspRATT  thought  they  had  some  data  proving  that  the  superiority 
of  direct  to  indirect  taxation  was  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  local  taxation  was  all  levied  directly,  f  n  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  that  taxation  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  on  property.''^  Now,  the 
property  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  variously  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  millions;  but,  taking  it  at  the  lowest  estimate,  I  per  cent,  on  that, 
the  amount  levied  in  America  for  local  State  purposes  only,  would  give  us  70  mil- 
lions. Would  it  be  ))etter  for  the  States  of  America  if  each  of  them  levied  its  local 
revenue  by  means  of  custom-houses  on  its  own  frontiers  ?  He  asked  any  American 
whether  he  thought  his  country  would  have  made  the  progress  it  had  if  any  such 

?'8tem  had  existed  ?  The  fact  was  that  the  home  trade  down  the  Hudson  to  New 
ork,  was  greater  than  the  whole*  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  that  was 
owing  to  the  existence  of  custom-houses  in  the  one  case,  and  their  absence  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  Hetmann  (Nottingham)  said  that  until  the  people  were  educated  to  the 
extent  that  Mr.  JeflTery  wished,  the  custom-house  could  not  be  done  away  with ; 
^they  must  have  indirect  taxation.  They  might  reduce  the  number  of  taxed 
articles  as  much  as  ihey  could ;  but  that  would  not  do  away  with  indirect  taxation. 
Until  the  people  were  educated, — until  they  arrived  at  a  sort  of  millennium,  they 
most  have  a  mixed  system,  though  it  would  be  well,  in  the  meantime,  to  make 
the  number  of  customs' duties  as  few  as  possible — they  must  all  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion. He  had  attended  these  discussions  for  nine  years,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  if  they  wished  to  reach  the  people  they  must  have  some  sort  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. His  experience  had  shown  him  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  amongst 
the  working  classes,  and  that  fewer  of  their  children  were  sent  to  school,  when 
wages  were  high  than  when  they  were  low ;  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
when  wages  were  highest  there  was  most  drunkenness,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  police  cases  for  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  Holland  dissented  entirely  from  these  conclusions,  contending  that  the 
more  they  elevated  the  working  classes  and  improved  their  condition,  the  more 
they  would  benefit  the  country  at  large. 

The  CuAiRUAN  said  that  he  had  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  proceedings,  both  for  the  moderation  with  which  they  had  expressed  diversi- 
ties of  opinion,  and  for  the  very  valuable  information  that  had  been  laid  before 
the  section.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Jeffery  that  no  govern- 
ment could  go  beyond  the  point  to  which  public  opinion  was  educated.  When 
first  this  question  of  tariflT  reform  was  raised  there  were  1,280  articles  subject  to 
customs'  duties,  of  which  800  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  collection.  Through  the 
labours  of  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Othei-s,  they  were  reduced  to  400, 
and  these  400  had  been  since  reduced  by  at  least  seven-eighths.  There  might  be 
room  for  still  further  reduction ;  and  he  thought  that  the  fapts  that  had  been  laid 
before  them  went  far  towards  the  views  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association. 


*  According  to  the  American  correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  rate  of  taxation 
in  Boston,  exclusive  of  that  collected  by  the  general  government,  is  now  one  and 
three-tenthi  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  that  city. 
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THE   BANK   CHABTEB  ACT. 

'^  Does  the  Bank  Charter  Act  need  modification  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Aytoun  and  Mr.  Edwiu  Hill, 
which  will  be  found  at  pp.  Go9,  672,  papers  were  read  by  Ifii, 
Alfred  V.  Newton,  Mr.  Jolm  Mills,  Mr.  Rigby  Wason,  Mr.  James 
Innca,  Mr.  George  Anderson,  und  Mr.  Nuun. 

Mr.  Newton  described  tlie  nature  and  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts,  «nd  the  crises  that  had  occurred  periodically,  and  con- 
sidered that  in  discussing  the  question  we  should  bear  in  mind  these 
facts  :  First,  the  amount  of  our  currency  is  practically  limited  in 
extent :  Second,  the  tendency  exists  fof  it  to  contract,  instead  of  ex- 
]>andiiig,  as  credit  is  curtailed :  Third,  while  the  issue  of  notes  de- 
creases in  amount.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  held  in  increasing 
quantities  in  reserve,  or  out  of  active  use :  Fourth,  the  normal  state 
of  our  commercial  transactions  is  a  steady  increase:  Fifth,  increasing 
credit  is  an  essential  condition  when  increasing  trade  is  coupled  with 
a  limited  amount  of  currency  :  Sixth,  a  deficiency  of  currency  begets 
distrust,  and  distrust  a  panic  :  Seventh,  provision  made  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  legal  tender  currency  instantly  arrests  a  panic. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  would  appear  that  what  is  required  is 
a  circulating  nu^dium  that  will  expand  and  contract  according  to  the 
requirements  of  commerce,  tlie  supply  increasing  like  other  commodi- 
ties, as  the  demand  increnses?,  and  decreasing  as  the  demand  decreases. 
To  secure  this  end  he  now  j>ropo8ed  to  introduce  a  supplementar}' 
currency,  which  should  in  the  first  instance  be  veiy  limited  in  its 
operation,  time  being  rcfiuired  for  it  to  gain  public  confidence.  So 
far  from  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  he 
j)roposed  to  use  that  corporation  as  a  kind  of  commercial  barometer 
for  indicating  when  and  to  what  extent  the  new  currency  should 
be]  introduced.  When  the  rate  of  discount  rose  to  a  given 
l)oint  indicating  prcr-uio  lie  proposed  to  bring  into  action  the  sup- 
jdementary  c:ireuh\ting  niedium  which  might  be  called  "home  cur- 
rency," as  th.nt  would  designate  its  special  use.  The  home  currency 
should  consist  of  notes  bearin;^:  an  impress  of  tlieir  nominal  value  in 
gold,  and  they  should  be  made  a  legal  tender,  but  unlike  bank-notes, 
they  should  be  legally  inconvertible  so  long  as  they  remained  in  cir- 
culation. The  notes  should  issue  from  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  be  advnnced  fis  loans  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
determined  by  the  market  value  of  money  at  the  time  of  their  issue, 
the  loan  being  terminable  at  the  option  of  the  borrower  at  any  time 
within  a  limited  ]>eriod,  say  of  twelve  months.  Proper  security  in 
the  shape  of  readily  convertible  property  must  be  taken  to  guarantee 
the  return  of  the  notes  or  their  equivalents  in  Hank  of  England 
notes  or  gold,  together  with  the  accumulated  interest  due  thereon. 
The  action  of  this  sui)plementary  currency  might  be  thus  briefly 
explained,    Sup^oaviv^  vxl  Uv^  qw\&^\.  \\x^  \&«»\x-^  of  the  home  currency 
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to  commence  when  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  is  say  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent.,  it  is  manifest  that  so  soon 
as  the  money  market  becomes  easier  and  the  nite  of  discount  fulls 
below  some  one  or  more  of  the  varying  rates  at  which  the  home 
currency  notes  were  issued,  the  return  of  these  notes  to  the  depart- 
ment will  commence  and  the  mortgage  debts  bearing  the  higher  rates 
of  interest  will  first  be  cancelled.  In  the  meanwhile  the  country 
would  be  supplied  with  an  efficient  substitute  in  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  issued  in  consequence  of 
the  return  of  gold  to  the  cellars  of  the  banks  of  issue,  or  by  that  far 
more  efficient,  because  more  extended,  means  of  commercial  inter- 
change, created  and  maintained  by  mutual  confidence,  and  termed  by 
Mr.  Hubbard  *'  banking  expedients." 

It  would  of  course  be  understood  that  the  profit  on  the  transactions 
of  the  new  issue  department  would  be  placed  (o  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  ultimately  form  no  mean  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  this  means 
Mr.  Newton  submitted,  that  without  deranging  the  mechanism  at 
present  in  operation  for  maintaining  the  bank  note  at  its  full  value, 
an  elasticity  in  the  cun*ency  would  be  ensured  which  would  render  it 
possible  to  obtain  discounts  to  any  desired  amount  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  redundancy  of  paper  money  being  thrown  into  circulation  ; 
and,  considering  the  immediate  beneficial  effect  of  the  report  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  in  the  years  1847,  18j7,  and  1866,  it  was 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  an 
ample  supply,  although  perhaps  at  an  ascending  rate  of  interest,  might 
be  obtained  on  the  deposit  of  proper  securities  would  in  itself  go  far 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  commercial  panics. 

Mr.  Mills  acquitted  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  any  share  in  the 
origin  of  the  late  panic,  which  he  maintained  had  been  caused  by  our 
prosperity  during  the  American  war,  and  the  schemes  which  were 
concocted  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  The  panic  was  one  which 
had  especial  regard  to  instruments  of  credit,  and  was  not  a  demand 
for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.  It  would  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
the  bank  note,  endowed  with  the  prestige  which  it  had  acquired,  was 
admirably  fitted  for  administration  in  times  of  crisis.  No  parliamen- 
tary enactment  could  save  the  country  from  the  occurrence  of  panic* 
He  did  not  think  that  the  necessity  for  an  occasional  suspension  of 
the  Bank  Act  was  any  more  a  proof  of  a  flaw  in  it  than  was  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  habeas  corpus  a  proof  of  the  impolicy  of  that 
enactment. 

Mr.  Wasox  commented  on  the  impropriety  of  mixing  up  in  legis- 
lation the  two  subjects  of  banking  and  currency.  Keeping  them 
distinct,  and  inquiring  first  what  the  law  on  currency  should  be, 
Mr.  Wason  maintained  that,  looking  to  the  sole  rciison  for  any  such 
law,  which  is  to  take  care  that  tlie  currency,  whether  of  metal  or  of 
paper  or  of  both,  be  Jis  faithful  a  representative  of  the  measure  of  value 
as  is  possible,  it  is  absurd  to  entrust  its  administration  to  a  joint  stock 
company,  whose  directorr*,  thinking  only  of  the   interests  of  tUevc 
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shareholders,  must  contract  or  expand  the  currency  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  company ;  as  in  fact  they  had  done.  At  those 
periods  both  of  expansion  and  of  contraction,  the  currency,  whether 
of  metal  or  of  paper,  ceased  to  be  that  whicli  it  ought  to  be,  the 
representative  of  the  measure  of  value,  and  became  the  measure 
itself,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  value  of  eveiy  man's  property. 
The  first  remedy,  is  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Bank  Acts  as  give  to  the 
Bank  of  England  the  monopoly  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  which  is  a 
legal  tender,  and  that  the  government  should  itself  perform  that  which 
is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  all  governments,  namely,  take  upon 
itself  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  whether  of  notes  or  of  coin, 
and  issue  government  notes  at  the  Mint,  precisely  as  it  stamps  the 
sovereign  or  the  shilling.  The  law  respecting  banking  should  be 
based  upon  the  principle  of  free  trade,  allowing  every  party,  either 
as  individuals,  or  a  joint-stock  company,  with  not  less  than  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  to  commence  banking,  and  compelling  every 
banker  proposing  to  issue  notes,  to  deposit  at  the  Mint  Consols  for 
the  amount  of  notes  he  creates,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to 
cover  any  depreciation  in  such  stock — the  interest  of  which  the 
banker  would  receive — such  local  notes  being  payable  on  demand 
in  National  notes,  as  they  are  now  paid  on  demand  in  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  result  would  be,  that  the  holder  of 
any  note  of  a  bank  which  had  closed  its  doors  in  Caithness,  or 
the  Land's  End,  would  receive  the  amount  from  the  Mint  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  after  the  bank  had  suspended  payment.  Paper 
(if  its  liability  to  abuse  from  over-issue  were  guarded  against) 
formed  a  far  better  domestic  currency  than  gold,  not  being  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  being  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Wason  considered  that 
no  one  could  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  bank  monopoly  in  issuing 
notes ;  and  proposed  that  the  Mint  should  be  empowered  by  Parlia- 
ment to  issue  note^  not  exceeding  forty  millions  in  value  against  the 
revenue,  which  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions,  such  notes,  as 
well  as  the  measure  of  value,  viz.,  gold  coin  at  £3  17s.  10 J d.  per 
ounce,  to  be  a  legal  tender.  The  only  objection  which  could  be  made 
to  such  a  plan  is  thnt  the  Mint  note  not  being  convertible  into  gold, 
would  be  liable  to  depreciation,  in  other  words,  would  cease  to  be  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  measure  of  value.  He  considered  that 
this  would  be  impossibh?,  for  various  reasons;  and  he  summed 
up  his  arguments  for  the  proposal  as  follows:  First,  that  conver- 
tibility of  the  note  into  gold  is  not  the  end  desired  to  be  at- 
tained, but  only  a  means;  the  desired  end  being  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  depreciation  of  the  note :  Second,  that  converti- 
bility of  the  note  into  gold  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  effectual 
in  preventing  the  depreciation  of  the  note,  but  has  often  afflicted 
upon  the  industrial  classes  the  appreciation  of  the  note :  Third,  that 
it  is  far  more  important  to  protect  the  public  from  an  appreciation 
than  from  a  depreciation  of  the  note,  because  the  former,  as  indicated 
by  an  usurious  rate  of  discoujit,  drive?  our  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen,  to  \\\^oWviuc,y  ;vvvd  bvUikiuvjtcy^  and  often  limits,  and 
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fiometimes  prevents  the  working  classes  from  obtaining  that  employ- 
ment by  which  alone  they  can  procure  wages  to  get  bread  for 
themselves  and  families,  while  a  depreciation  of  the  note  only 
curtails  the  profits  of  the  rich :  Fourth,  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  Government  to  try  any  plan  which  shall  hold  out  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  attaining  the  desired  end  of  preventing  the  note  from 
being  either  depreciuted  or  appreciated :  Fifth,  that  tlie  mode 
proposed  is  analogous  to  the  case  in  pnvute  life  of  a  nobleman 
with  a  rental  of  nearly  £70,000  issuing  notes  to  the  extent 
of  £40,000,  such  notes  being  the  first  charge  upon  the  rental: 
Sixth,  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  mode  adopted  for  many  years  back 
by  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  German  kingdoms,  of  issuing  State 
notes  not  convertible  into  gold— which  notes  have  never  bceu  depre- 
ciated. Mr.  Wason  maintained  that  under  such  a  law  there  would 
be  very  little  fluctuatiou ;  neither  would  the  rate  be  very  high  or  very 
low,  for  there  would  be  always  sui&cient  currency  for  the  public 
wants ;  and  as  boarding  would  be  unnecessary,  the  rate  of  discount 
would  be  regulated  solely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  of  loan- 
able capital  in  the  discount  market.  Panics  would  never  aiise,  for 
they  are  caused  by  a  general  want  of  confidence,  and  not  by  over- 
speculation  in  particular  trades.  The  financial  benefit  the  country 
would  receive  from  the  adoption  of  a  national  note  not  convertible  into 
gold,  although  of  very  secondary  importance  to  the  relief  given  to 
the  industrial  classes,  would  yet  be  considerable,  and  would  strike 
forty-four  millions  from  our  national  debt,  causing  an  annual  saving 
of  £1,320,000. 

Mr.  Innes  looked  upon  the  subject  not  as  one  of  currency,  but 
rather  as  one  of  diminution  of  capital.  A  commercial  crisis  was 
entirely  a  question  between  borrowers  and  lenders  ;  and  the  late  crisis 
was  caused  by  the  investigation  which  capitalists  made  into  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  money  was  required  to  carry  out  the 
various  undertakings  which  were  put  forward.  Whilst  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  same 
amount  of  currency  had  sufficed  to  carry  them  out.  In  the  railway 
interest  alone  they  saw  an  immense  increase  of  fixed  capital,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  docks  and  many  other  large  works.  If  more  cur- 
rency was  wanted,  it  was  exceediuNly  easy  to  buy  it,  by  a  diminution 
of  trade.  The  avoidance  of  crises  could  only  be  secured  by  greater 
information  and  more  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  Anderson,  after  remarks  on  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
bank  legislation,  laid  down  the  following  postulates,  as  the  basis  for 
a  scheme  which  he  propounded  : — That  England  not  being  a  gold 
producing  country,  can  only  obtain  gold  by  paying  for  it  with  other 
products  of  her  labour,  the  prices  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other, 
according  to  the  varying  plenty  or  scarcity  of  each  :  that  to  compel 
the  State  bank  to  buy  all  gold  oflered,  at  a  fixed  price,  without 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  is  very  impolitic,  because  it  increases  ughu 
and  aggravates  a  famine  ;    it  is  also  unjust  because  its  effect  k  t^ 
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provide  the  foreij^n  trade  with  cheap  gold  at  the  expense  of  this  coun- 
try :  that  those  who  want  gold,  whether  for  home  use  or  for  foreign 
trade,  should  ho  left  to  huy  it  with  other  products,  wherever  they  caR 
get  it  cheapest :  that  their  having  to  do  so  occasionally  at  an  advanced 
price,  would  be  a  very  small  evil,  compared  with  the  present  system, 
which  sacrifices  the  home  trade,  aud  depreciates  all  the  property  in 
the  country,  on  the  false  pretence  of  maintaining  the  convertibility 
of  the  bank  note :  that  the  banking  monopoly,  established  by  the  present 
system  of  note  issue,  is  always  iujurious,  and  often  ruinous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  countiy,  and  should  therefore  be  broken  down :  that  goltl 
reserves  compulsorily  held  by  banks  for  securing  their  note  issues  are  i»oi 
availublo  for  securing  any  other  part  of  their  liabilities,  and  therefore 
if  notes  can  be  secured  in  another  way,  the  use  of  tliat  gold  is  at 
present  entirely  lost,  and  might  be  gained  to  the  country:  that  the 
i:«sueof  coin  is  a  State  prerogative,  and  that  the  issne  of  paper-money 
to  take  the  place  of  coin,  should  be  likewise  a  State  prerogative :  that 
paper-money  maintaining  its  value  with  gold  depends,  not  on  a  gold 
reserve,  but  on  public  faith  in  the  solvency  of  the  issuer,  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  paper  being  issued  in  moderation  :  that  paper-money 
which  the  country  is  to  receive  with  faith,  would  be  best  based  on 
the  guarantee  of  the  country  itself :  that  the  country  guaranteeing 
the  paper  currency,  and  the  general  public  using  it,  and  creating  a 
profit  thereby  to  the  issuer,  that  profit  should  form  part  of  the 
public  revenue  :  that  the  country  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  loss  and 
expense  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  currency,  gives  an  additional  reason 
for  its  retaining  the  profit  of  the  paper  part :  that  a  paper  currency, 
issued  by  the  country  for  its  ow^n  Ui-e,  should  be  so  abundant 
as  fully  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  internal  trade  without  regard 
to  the  influx  and  cfllux  of  the  preciouH  metals,  but  it  should  be  under 
such  control  as  inevitably  to  prevent  its  depreciating  from  the  stAn- 
durd  of  the  gold  coinage  which  circulates  along  with  it:  that  the 
Prussian  plan  of  limiting  the  issue  of  State  j)aper  to  the  anaount  of 
a  year's  taxation  would  sufficiently  prevent  excess,  but  that  a  scheme 
of  self-adjustment  would  bo  m5re  advantageous:  that  such  a  scheme 
is  attainable  through  the  very  simple  means  of  the  interost-aecount 
system,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Scotch  banking. 
The  scheme,  founded  on  the  foregoing,  was  as  follows  : — 
To  establish  a  National  Bank  of  Issue  that  shall  be  free  from  all 
trading  interest's,  and  strictly  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  This 
establishment  to  have  no  other  function  than  the  management  of  the 
National  Note  Issue,  for  which  purpose  it  must  have  its  head  office 
in  London,  with  branches  in  Manchester,  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
and  in  Dublin  or  Belfast,  and  if  found  expedient,  to  be  subsequently 
extended  to  the  colonies  and  possej^sions.  It  should  have  no  accounts 
except  with  bankers,  and  no  transactions  except  in  even  sums,  and 
largo  amounts.  It  should  issue  notes  of  all  the  usual  values,  certainly 
down  to  £l  and  oven  to  10s.,  if  the  public  were  willing  to  receive 
them  at  par.  The  ])rcsent  issue-*  to  l>e  gradually  withdrawn,  say  at 
tiic  rate  of  'J^^  pev  ee\U.  ^^iv  wwuvuw.  \Uvvs  t\vUlu'^to  be  extinn^uishe-l  in 
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five  years.  Trade  in  bankiug  to  be  perfectly  free,  but  bankers 
desiring  to  use  the  new  issue  to  deposit  with  the  State  bank  an 
amount  of  government  securities  (certified  to  be  part  of  their  real 
c&pital  and  not  borrowed  money),  within  the  margin  of  which  deposit 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  draw  out  and  pay  in  notes,  varying  their 
balance  as  they  found  they  could  profitably  employ  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  amount.  The  bankers  depositing  securities  still  to  draw  the 
dividends  on  these,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  pay  to  the  National 
Bank  3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  hire  of  the  notes ;  the  hire  to  be 
charged  as  interest  on  the  daily  balance  of  the  account,  as  a  certain 
means  of  preventing  excess  of  issue,  and  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  gold, 
as  an  additional  means  of  keeping  the  issue  at  par.  The  National 
Bank  to  publish  the  state  of  its  issues  weekly. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Holland  (Liverpool) :  Coademning  as  I  do  the  Act  as  an  unmitigated 
evil,  I  for  one  proceed  to  say  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  supporters  of  that 
measoref  to  adduce  any  single  instance  in  which  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  community.    As  to  its  having  had  effects  of 
an  evil  tendency,  and  of  a  magnitude  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  I  think  that 
is  too  apparent.    The  fact  that  since  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed  you  have 
had  consecutively  three  panics,  in  1847,  in  1857,  and  in  1866,  which  have  ruined 
numbers  of  the  community,  have  swept  away  a  great  deal  of  capital  unnecessarily 
and  wasted  it,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  untold  distress,  shows  that  t  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  this  room  a  gentleman  who  I  am  sure  can  corroborate  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  respect,  he  himself  being  one  of  the  largest  capitalists  trading 
in  London,  and  one  therefore  who  has  had  the  greatest  opportunity  of  convincing 
himself  of  the  facts  I  now  state.     I  have  heard  nothing  frOm  the  advocates  of 
the  Act  which  can  in  any  way  recommend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  community. 
If  you  develop  first  pnnciples  in  banking,  you  come  somewhat  nearer  to  what 
ought  to  be  ,the  basis  of  all  banking  institutions.    I  dismiss  at  once  all  attempts 
to  tamper  with  the  currency  of  the  country,  or  to  bolster  it  up ;  I  go  upon  the 
principle  of  Adam  Smith,  that  so  long  as  you  insist  by  law  upon  the  convertibility 
of  the  bank  note,  you  may  leave  perfectly  unfettered  all  banking  institutions. 
You  may  let  them  issue  what  notes  they  please  with  a  perfect  certainty  that  those 
notes  will  not  be  an  evil,  but  a  great  benefit  to  tlie  community.    The  more  bank- 
iug iastitutions  are  founded  upon  this  piinciple  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
country.    I  think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  when  a  crisis  occurs,  govern- 
ment will  always  step  in,  and  therefore  the  provisions  of  the  charter  are  virtually 
a  dead  letter.    Whenever  it  has  come  to  the  point  that  the  bank  cannot  meet  its 
engagements,  the  government  steps  in,  in  order  to  prevent  universal  ruin.    We 
are  not  going  upon  theory.    I  am  bringing  before  you  not  merely  the  theory 
advocated  by  the  father  of  political  economy,  but  a  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  Scotland  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  up  to  1885,  when  the 
first  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  Scotch  system  of  banking.    I  say  you 
have  a  case  in  point,  an  illustration  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.    The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Glasgow  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer very  lately  that  he  should  i.^sue  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  the  principles  which  they  have  put  forth  are  those  of  perfectly  free 
banking.    I  remember  talking  to  some  Scotch  friends  on  this  subject,  and  I  said : 
"  How  do  you  prevent  an  over-issue  of  notes  ?  *'    The  reply  was,  "  Why,  the 
bankers  meet  every  week  in  their  clearing  house.     If  one  bank  had  over-issued, 
it  would  at  once  be  made  palpable  and  clear,  and  the  notes  would  be  pitched 
back  upon  them."      Over-ifsuc  is  a  peifect  fiction,  and  yon  have  the  deposit 
system  established  during  the  last  century  in  the  most  perfect  form.    Currency 
is  the  merest  bagatelle,  the  mot<t  infinitesimal  part  of  that  which  forms  the 
mercantile  basis  of  the  community.    What  is  the  JSSO^OOO^OOO  oom^ax^^l  ""^^^ 
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Ihe  £'JfX)//CM).000  or  £8m).000,f)no  of  dcjiosits  constantly  at  5«liort  dates?  How 
many  bank  note*  do  you  suppose  are  used  per  day  at  the  clearing  house,  where 
they  clear  £o,0()0,000  daily  ?  Why  not  exceeding  £100,000.  It  w  the  meref^t 
bagatelle,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  that  haii  been  raised  in  this  question  to  talk  of  ibo 
currency  of  the  country.  The  fact  i.s,  that  the  great  evil  which  affects  tbe  whole 
credit  system  of  the  country,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  it,  is  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  So  long  as  you  persist  in  having  a  monopoly,  bo  your 
trade  l»anking,  selling  corn,  gold,  or  anything  else,  so  long  you  violate  the  first 
])rinciple8  of  natural  laws,  and  so  long  you  will  have  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
evils  which  attend  human  alfairs.  Wlien  the  time  of  retribution  arrives,  when 
we  have  to  pay  the  jMinalty  of  wild  riot,  then  the  very  thing  on  which  we  were 
told  to  rely  gives  way.  and  the  Bank  aggravates  the  panic  in  order  to  bring  back 
the  gold  into  its  colfeVs.  I  contend  you  must  entirely  rcvei-se  your  present  system, 
and  have  free  trade  in  banking.  Any  gentleman  who  has  becu  in  New  York 
knows  what  takes  i)lace.  I  am  not  talking  of  »•  green  backs,"  but  of  the  banking 
Bvstem  of  New  York  as  applied  to  the  returns  of  the  banks  of  New  York.  By 
the  Act  which  was  passi'd  a  few  years  ago,  establishing  one  uniform  law,  all 
those  banks  may  issue  what  notes* they  like,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  their 
capital ;  provided  they  lodge  with  the  >laster  of  the  Mint  a  corresponding  amount 
of  state  or  national  securities-  they  are  allowed  to  have  an  cfiuivalent  of  90  per 
cent.  stampHBd  and  handed  to  them.  That  fonns  the  currency  of  the  country. 
Their  banking  system  appears  to  be  far  sounder  than  ours.  Did  any  gentleman 
who  banks  ever  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  gold  ?  The  banker  sends  to  his  gold 
broker.  But  the  bank  monopoly  throws  upon  the  Bank  of  England  the  necessity 
of  its  being  the  sole  store-house  for  gold.  If  you  have  a  system  of  free  banking, 
make  every  bank  hold  its  own  gold,  and  make  every  banker  responsible  for  his 
own  engagements. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley  said  :  I  wish  I  felt  it  to  be  as  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy 
as  it  is  to  condemn  the  ijresent  system.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  wanting  one 
atom  of  additional  capital  in  the  conduct  of  my  business,  but  I  represent  a  class 
of  houses  who  are  subject  to  an  enormous,  and,  as  they  believe,  an  unnatural 
increase  of  exi>ensc  in  the  conduct  of  tlicir  business.  They  arc  traders  who  do 
not  invest  the  balance  of  profit  in  acceptances,  in  bullion,  or  in  bank  notes  to  meet 
contingencies  that  may  arise,  but  cither  buy  land  or  erect  additional  warehouses 
or  factories,  and  get  more  machinery  with  a  view  to  extend  their  bu>iness.  I 
hold  it  to  be  i>erlectly  legitimate  in  a  great  commercial  nation  that  we  should 
through  the  b-gislatun?  arrange  for  such  a  curreney  as  shall  be  safe,  limited,  and 
yet  free  from  the  nipid  and  destructive  action  which  we  have  so  often  witnessed. 
My  complaint  against  the  present  system  is  that  with  ^•0,0riO,O()O  ot  sovereigns  in 
circulation,  the  sudden  abstraction  of  two  or  three  millions  of  bullion  from  the 
coffers  of  the  J^ank  puts  the  trade  of  Kngland  into  a  state  of  paralysis.  Those  are 
strong  wonls.  but  I  lu'lieve  them  to  bo  true.  Any  one  who  recollects  the  agony 
of  suspense  through  which  the  traders  of  the  country  were  carried  in  1847  and 
18.')7  must  surely  think  it  worth  while  to  find  some  remedy  for  that  state  of 
things.  I  })elieve  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  is  to  l)e  found  some  such 
rcnu'dy  ;  and  if  we  want  a  justificaticm  for  considering  this  <iuestion,  surely 
we  \\\\\o.  it  in  the  fact  thai  three  limes  letters  have  been  issued  as  distinctly 
condemnatory  of  the  present  system,  as  if  ihe]lou?-e  of  Commons  had  determined 
to  kick  tl'e  Act  out  of  existence.  At  the  very  period  when  it  has  been  wanted  it 
has  failed  us.  A\'e  do  not  care  about  the  Bank  Charter  Act  to-day.  Our  danger 
to  day  lies  in  the  competition  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  Lombard  Street, 
in  discountii  ;z  bills.  1  tremble,  because  we  niay  have  a  low  price  as  unnatural 
as  the  high  price  lately  has  been.  Having,'  no' nostrum  of  my  own,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  despotism  of  those  who  have  nostrums,  I  have  been  looking 
at  this  Act  for  years  and  trying  to  get  earnest  men  to  grapple  with  it.  Wc 
have  got  rid  of  laws  restraining  comnieree ;  w(^  have  relieved  trade  from  the 
interference  of  legislative  enactments  which  hindered  and  irniH'ded  our  progress ; 
but  I  hold  that  all  the  laws  put  together  have  not  liad  such  an  eflect  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  people  as  this  IJank  Act  has  had.  I  l>elieve  more  hearts  have 
been  broken  and  more  miseiy  occasioned  by  that  Act  than  the  result  of  all  other 
commercial  legislation  together.    1  have  Ijeen  enriched,  and  men  of  means  and 
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poaitioQ  have  been  making  moucy  by  this  system.  Tbc  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  told  the  proprietors  a  fortnight  ago  that  no  firm  that  was  able  to 
exhibit  a  balance-sheet  commercially  sound  had  applied  for  assistance  without 
obtaining  it.  But  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  speak  are  unknown  to  him. 
Small  traders  are  regularly  and  systematically  destroyed  by  these  incessant 
seasons  and  periods  of  panic.  The  whole  of  1864  was  a  year  of  semi-panic. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  twenty  periods  when 
dealers  in  money  have  said :  **  We  have  plenty  but  we  cannot  quote  a  price." 
Now  8  or  10  per  cent,  to  people  who  are  A 1  means  15  or  20  per  cent,  to  small 
traders,  who  are  absolutely  drained  of  the  means  to  carry  on  their  business.  As 
a  question  of  public  morality  as  well  as  of  commercial  soundness,  we  are  bound 
to  look  at  this  question  seriously,  and  apart  from  personal  interest.  I  contend 
that  over-trading  cannot  be  charged  against  tbc  traders  of  this  country  of  late 
years.  Allow  me  to  read  a  very  brief  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  whicb  1  find  in  the  Bankers  Magazine^  May,  1844.  I  do  not  impute  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  motive  on  the  part  of  that  man  of  whom  I  have  the  most  exalted 
opinion,  but  to  show  that  not  a  single  prediction  has  been  verified.  He  said : 
**  To  me  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification  if  I  now 
succeed  in  inducing  the  House  to  agree  to  a  measure  calculated  to  give  additional 
stability  to  that  which  Parliament  adopted  in  1819,  and  to  prevent  those  fluctua- 
tions  so  dangerous  to  commercial  enterprise.  .  .  .  should  I  have  contributed 
in  any  material  degree  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  calamities  which  have 
marked  the  last  twenty  years,  such  as  the  panics  which  occurred  in  1826, 1834, 
and  183U.  When  I  see  the  danger  arising  to  the  Bank  of  England  having 
recourse  to  foreign  establishments  ;  when  I  look  at  the  fluctuations  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  currency  defeating  all  the  calculations  upon  which  commercial 
enterprise  could  rest ;  when  I  recollect  that  that  amount  is  no  test  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  anxieties  of  the  humbler  classes,  .  .  .  when  I  recollect  the  ruin  that 
has  been  occasioned,  my  gratification  will  be  of  the  highest  and  purest  kind,  if  I 
prevail  on  the  House  to  adopt  a  measure  that  will  give  steadiness  to  the  character 
of  our  resources,  which  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  circulating  medium,  which 
will  diminish  all  inducemf.-nts  to  fraudulent  speculation  and  gamblings."  There 
is  not  a  single  thing  here  that  has  not  been  falsified.  We  have  had  more  specu* 
lation,  and  more  rapid  changes  in  the  price  of  money.  What  greater  proof  can 
there  be  than  that  when  the  Bank  did  choose  to  lower  the  rate  it  fell  in  a  single 
month  to  five  per  cent.  ?  If  money  be  a  commodity  just  as  our  silk  or  cotton  is, 
I  ask  any  trader  in  this  room  what  article  is  there  that  he  has  ever  dealt  in  or 
that  he  can  ever  conceive  of,  that  has  altered  its  price  in  one  month  50  per 
cent.  ?  It  is  against  all  reason.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  commercial  men 
need  it  is  a  steady  state  of  the  money  market.  When  men  have  transactions 
which  require  three  or  four  months  for  development,  you  may  defy  them  to  tell 
you  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  end  of  that  time.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  make  it  steatly  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  protest  against  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  moi.ctary  laws  of  the  country,  which  puts  us  into  any 
danger  in  that  respect.  When  cotton  was  a  thousand  times  more  important 
than  gohl,  and  the  nation  was  sending  silver  to  India  to  get  cotton — and  surely 
in  this  country  that  must  have  been  felt — what  did  we  see  ?  A  man  writing  in 
The  Times  that  if  this  efliux  of  silver  to  India  (which  was  to  bring  back  this 
priceless  article  to  us)  was  not  s(opi)ed,  the  Bank  would  have  to  refuse  to  take 
bills  for  discount  that  had  more  than  sixty  days  to  run.  Now  such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  was  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  traders, 
and  I  protest  against  it  unless  it  is  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  We  may 
increase  our  trade  returns,  and  give  the  Government  eveiy  reason  to  boast  of  our 
exports,  but  1  believe  there  is  a  canker  worm  eating  into  the  mass  of  the  trading 
classes.  Largo  houses  are  making  fortunes,  but  small  traders  are  being  gradually 
extinguished.  I  do  not  want  to  afiect  a  sympathy  with  small  traders,  but  I  have 
looked  with  regret  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  intensifying  the  value  of  capital. 
It  will  win  the  race  under  any  circumstances,  but  I  protest  against  the  law  that 
throws  such  a  force  into  the  hands  of  those  who  ]X)S8CS8  great  means  for  conduct- 
ing their  business.  At  this  moment  the  state  of  things  is  this :  four  years  ago 
the  reserve  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  were  the  same  as  at  this  moment 
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and  discount  was  2  per  cent. :  but  I  defv  you  to  tell  what  will  be  the  case  two 
or  tbree  months  hence.  My  own  conTiction  is  that  we  want  a  domestic  drcnlation. 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  does  not  give  U8>-not  capital  lor  our  bosinese,  but 
the  means  of  paying  our  differences.  The  whole  trade  of  England  is  an  enormoQfl 
trade  of  barter.  We  ai-c  trading  in  cotton,  and  silk,  and  iron,  and  all  oonceiyable 
articles,  and  that  is  the  real  trade  of  the  country.  All  this  is  interfered  with 
enormously.  I  do  earnestly  press  upon  earnest  men  in  this  district  to  look  upon 
the  question  as  they  have  not  hitherto  done,  and  try  whether  we  cannot — not 
insist  upon  our  own  particular  theory,  but  try  to  get  some  systematic  inyestiga- 
tion  which  shall  give  us  the  largest  amount  of  remedy  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  aljsolute  curse,  instead  of  a  great  blessing,  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Langford  :  The  trade  of  tbc  country  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat  in- 
debted to  the  resources  of  the  Bauk  of  England,  but  there  have  been  periods 
when  it  was  the  other  way,  when  the  public  have  had  more  capital  lying  in  the 
Bank  of  England  than  they  have  borrowed  on  their  securities.  At  other  periods, 
of  course,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  pressure  by  the  mercantile  public  upon 
the  Bank  of  England.  That  is  not  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law,  but  to  the  ex- 
cessive activity  of  our  merchants  which  induc&<«  them  to  trade  beyond  their  means. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  ui)on  that  as  one  of  the  elements  of  this  matter ;  we 
onght  a))Ove  all  things  to  protect  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  There  are  31^  millions  of  notes,  against  which  not  a  single 
sovereign  is  held.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  an  over  issue  of  notes  to  take 
place  in  Scotland  previous  to  1844,  but  the  reason  is  not  entirely  that  the  banks 
met  every  week  ;  there  is  a  deeiier  and  stronger  reason  than  that ;  ic  is,  that  all 
over  Scotland  there  arc  branch  banks  which  take  in  deposits  from  all  and  stindrj 
and  small  traders*  accounts,  and  allow  interest  not  only  on  the  deposits,  but  on 
the  daily  balance  of  the  traders'  accounts.  If  any  one  reflects  upon  that  he  will 
nee  that  is  imposfuMe  for  an  over  issue  of  notes  to  take  place.  Every  trader  is 
bribed  as  it  were  to  take  in  any  superfluity  of  money  whenever  he  has  it.  I  wish 
to  adopt  the  same  with  a  national  or  state  issue,  charging  the  bankers  3  per 
cent,  for  the  hire  of  all  notes  given  to  theui,  and  upon  the  daily  l>alancc  they 
keep  out,  so  that  it  shall  be  an  object  to  keep  out  as  little  as  possible.  This 
would  thoroughly  economi-vc  the  currency,  but,  if  necessary  to  do  it  still  more,  it 
might  be  done  by  requiring;  that  those  bankers  who  get  the  use  of  the  currency 
so  cheaply  shall  carry  out  this  system  of  daily  balances  to  their  customers,  so 
that  every  man  in^  thecouiitry  should  be  interested  in  economising  the  currency, 
i  iKjlievc  it  wouhl  then  be  impossible  for  notes  to  lose  their  value  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Inneh  :  By  **  currency  '  I  consider  is  meant  coin  and  the  notes  payable 
on  demand.  The  contraction  or  enlargement  of  our  currency  I  have  never 
looked  upon  as  causing  either  arise  or  fall  in  the  late  of  interest.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  question  as  one  allectiug  the  prices  of  commodities  which  have  Ixjen 
measured  in  them.  With  regard  to  cxteudin;?  the  currency,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis  anybody  of  intelligence,  such  as  Mr.  Morley  possesses,  could  have  como 
foiward  and  shown  how  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  more  issue  of  pa]  )cr  or  the  printing 
of  obligations,  which  could  not  be  lullilled,  or  by  any  easy  act  of  that  kind, 
wliJiL  u  benefactor  to  the  country  would  he  have  been  who  could  in  on  hour  or 
two  correct  the  mistakes  of  months  or  years  I  I  think  the  i»ublic  would  hardly 
be  so  blind  as  to  refuse  that  easy  correction.  The  anticipations  of  Sir  B.  Peel 
have  not  l)een  realised  to  the  fullest  cxieni,  but  we  have  had  this  very  happy 
change — tie  Bank  of  England  has  stood  in  a  stronger  and  stronger  position. 
The  Bank  of  England  this  year  said  to  the  Government,  "  We  ask  no  assistance 
for  oui*selves,  but  if  you  wish  us  to  come  I'orward  and  give  assistance  to  the  com- 
mercial community  we  are  ready  to  do  it ;  "  and  then  the  idea  was  thrown  out 
thai  that  letter  would  be  required.  But  there  was  no  difliculty  at  all  existing 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England.  My  idea  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest 
is,  that  it  is  not  paid  from  currency  except  so  far  as  cunency  is  a  pro|)Ortion  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  that  is  infinitely  small,  but  it  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  capital,  and  in  these  crises  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  it  is  lost  sight 
of;  therefore,  upon  the  immense  bulk  of  capital  which  there  is  in  the  country 
there  is  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  change  in  the  rate 
of  intcreet  was  simply  upon  the  floating'iapital  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
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exag|;erated  quantities  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  get  it.  I  bold  that  a  com- 
mercial man  who  is  engaged  in  commercial  transactions  is  bound  to  have  his 
own  proper  reserve,  and  supposing  he  chooses  to  invest  bis  means  in  land,  it 
should  be  his  surplus  means  and  not  such  an  extent  of  his  means  that  when 
difficulty  comes  he  is  not  able  to  get  the  floating  capital  he  wants,  and  that  then 
he  should  turn  round  and  ask  the  nation  to  come  forward  and  help  him. 

Mr.  Wason  :  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  currency,  which  the  last 
speaker  does  not  understand  as  operating  on  tbe  rate  of  discount,  operates  on  the 
rate  of  discount  in  this  manner :  as  soon  as  the  Bank  '•'•  draws  in  its  horns,"  as  it 
is  called,  after  having  induced  tbe  country  to  euter  into  those  unwise  speculations, 
then  the  contraction  of  the  currency  necessarily  arises  from  every  banker  in 
London  and  every  large  merchant  immediately  hoarding.  In  Mr.  Dunning 
M'Leod's  last  work  you  will  find  it  stated  that  in  one  panic  one  bank  alone  had 
j61,200,000.  Whatever  is  the  rate  of  discount  we  must  bear  it  cheerfully,  but 
do  not  let  it  be  tampered  with  by  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tbat 
the  rate  of  interest  on  landed  property  never  varies  is  to  my  mind  a  proof  that 
you  have  a  tampering  with  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Mr.*  Lanoford  :  I  think  the  last  speaker  has  forgotten  the  difference  in  the 
security.  We  have  a  notion  that  the  green  field  is  the  best  security  we  can 
have. 

Mr.  Attoun:  With  regard  to  the  question  before  the  section,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Act  to  answer  tbe  diverse  statements 
of  their  opponents.  Every  person  who  has  spoken  to-day  has  objected  to  it  on 
one  ground  or  another,  but  made  no  proposition  as  to  the  exact  changes  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  I  admit  most  fully  that  the  sole  test  of  a  good  currency  is 
that  it  should  be,  what  Mr.  Cobden  said  it  should  be,  viz.,  that  the  amount  of 
the  currency  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  should  depend,  like  every  thing  else, 
upon  the  demand  and  the  supply.  That  is  the  principle  and  the  ground  on 
which  I  and  others  have  undertfdcen  to  support  the  Act  of  1844,  because  it  has 
introduced  entirely  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply.  It  does  not  allow  the 
Bank  to  manufacture  promises  to  pay,  and  to  throw  a  quantity  of  money  into  the 
supply,  thus  increasing  it,  and  at  another  time  to  withdraw  it,  thus  diminishing 
it.  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  think  you  should  put  down  tbe  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  is  my  opinion  too.  The  Bank  of  England  has  no  power  of 
unlimited  issue  as  it  formerly  had  and  its  monopoly  has  been  diminished  by  that 
Act.  As  for  those  who  wish  to  introduce  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  should  not  be  able  to  defd  with  the  Continent. 
We  cannot  send  out  our  paper,  our  trash,  our  promises  to  pay.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  England  alone  but  with  the  whole  world,  and  we  must  have  a 
currency  which  will  do  for  our  transactions  with  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Morley 
said  Sir  R.  Feel  had  failed  in  his  anticipations.  He  certainly  did  in  one 
respect.  He  thought  that  the  Bank  of  England  at  one  time  would  manage  it 
^tter;  but  he  has  completely  succeeded  in  the  great  object  he  had  in  view, 
which  was  to  prevent  monetary  crises.  [Mr.  Morley :  Surely  they  have  been  in- 
tenser  ever  since.l  Allow  me  to  explain.  Q^ere  are  two  sorts  of  crises.  A  mone- 
tary crisis  is  confined  to  a  run  for  gold.  I  say  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  has  completely 
succeeded  in  putting  that  down.  There  bos  not  been  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
against  the  bank  note  since  1844.  We  know  that  everything  has  been  relieved 
by  a  simple  suspension  of  the  Act ;  but  if  it  had  cot  been  for  the  Bank  Act,  and 
we  had  gone  on  encouraging  speculation  after  speculation  as  we  always  did 
before,  the  crush  would  have  come  at  last  but  it  would  have  been  ten  times  as 
fierce. 

Mr.  E.  Hill  :  I  am,  unfortunately,  compelled  to  disagree  with  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Aytoun  has  laid  before  tbe  section,  as  I  did  this  morning  with  his  inferences. 
Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  for  to  couFult  about  the  Bank  in  1825.  He  said  there 
was  no  want  of  anything,  but  that  the  mechanism  of  trade  was  thrown  out  of  joint 
by  the  want  of  currency.  It  was  found  that  in  the  Bank  of  England  there  was  a 
large  number  of  £1  notes  that  were  intended  to  have  been  burned,  but  which 
had  not  been  burned.  The  Bank  was  told  to  i8sue  those,  and  see  what  they 
would  do.  They  did  so,  and  the  panic  disappeared  like  the  mist  when  the 
sun  rises.     [Mr.   Aytoun:    It   was   gone   belore-,  it  y<«&  «xii'MisivR^\  ^"Sa^ 
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panic  of  1837  in  equally  inHiructive.  There  was  nothing  in  the  conntry  to 
call  for  a  panic.  When  any  failure  comeB,  such  as  a  failure  of  the  harvest, 
the  auxiliary  currency  loses  its  value,  and  it  is  of  much  greater  extent 
than  the  lei^al  currency.  PYom  inquiries  I  have  made,  out  of  numerous  transac- 
tions on  tbc  Stock  Exchange,  to  say  that  one  single  pound  in  a  thousand  is 
actually  jiaid  in  currency,  is  an  over-estimate.  The  other  £099  is  paid  in 
cheques  and  tru-  ^fers;  and,  when  confidence  is  Hhaken,  this  great  auxiliary 
currency  loses  its  efllciency,  and,  in  a  measure,  we  are  jun.t  as  badly  off  as  if  the 
Bank  (»f  England  could  only  pay  10«.  in  the  pound.  To  look  for  an  importation 
of  gold  to  remedy  our  shortcomings  is  very  mistaken  ;  but  instead  of  helping  us, 
it  actually  robe  us.  During  the  twenty  years  of  the  war  we  had  no  gold  currenc>', 
but  sent  out  all  to  pay  our  army :  therefore  the  facts  arc  entirely  against  Mr. 
Aytoun. 

Dr.  Hodgson  :  The  results  of  previous  experience  of  such  discussions  have 
been  confirmed  to-day.  The  subject  is  one  which  requires  careful  thought 
and  accurate  expression,  aud,  therefore,  by  reading  ))apers  on  which  thought  has 
been  bestowed,  the  speakers  would  have  done  better  than  to  deliver  their  senti- 
ments in  an  extempore  mannetr,  thereby  using  expressions  more  or  less  Vbguc. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one  or  two  prominent 
opinions.  I  have  noticed  two  things  in  regard  to  this  debate.  The  first  is,  that 
those  who  oppose  this  Act  have  contented  themselves  with  bringing  against  it 
general  charges  without,  as  I  think,  an  atom  of  proof,  without  an  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  phenomenon  complained  of  with  that  which  is  alleged  to  )>e  its  cause.  It 
has  been  thought  sufficient  to  enumerate,  or  allude  to,  certain  criscH  and  panics 
and  financial  derangements  which  have  occurred  since  the  Act  of  1844,  and  to  jump 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  that  Act  was  the  cause  tliereof.  Another  thing 
which  I  observed,  which  is  not  lens  \  regnant  with  fiuggpstionjs  thin — that  however 
cordially  the  opponents  of  this  Act  may  agree  in  denouncing  it,  and  upon  that 
it  must  be  confe»-sed  that  they  do  agi-ee  cordially,  the  moment  they  begin  to  pro- 
pose a  system  as  an  alternative,  that  moment  do  they  fly  widely  asunder,  and  scatter 
themselves  to  all  the  winds  of  licaven.  I  wish  to  ask  this  question :  "  What 
does  the  Act  of  1844  do  with  ivgard  to  the  Lank  of  England  more  than  the 
Bank  of  England  would  do  of  itsoll  if  it  w<re  a  wiselv-conducted  bank?"  It 
has  the  charge  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  lend  out,  or  dispose  of  for  an 
advantageous  return.  It  is  not  capable  of  meeting  an  unlimitod  demand.  When 
the  demand  1x>comes  greater  at  tme  time  than  at  another,  what  is  it  to  do?  Is 
it  to  cease  to  supply  accommodation,  or  is  it  to  supply  at  a  higher  interest?  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  hardship  upon  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  interest;  but  Mr. 
Morley  told  us  that  no  firm,  when  credit  was  required,  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it.  The  hardship  fell  upon  those  who  were  new  and  young  in 
business,  who  were  without  a  large  capital  and  without  a  well-established 
credit.  W^ill  Mr.  Morley,  or  anybody  clsi'  iioint  out  any  i)lau  by  which 
young  firms  can  get  accommodation  on  easier  terms  than  linns  which  aiH 
well  established  and  have  good  credit?  The  Act  has  done  nothing  more 
for  the  Bank  than  for  men  of  Mr.  Morley's  condition.  It  will  be  asked.  *•  Why 
does  the  law  thus  step  in  ?'*  It  is  a  diminution  of  the  hank  monoiwly  in  the  same 
way  that  the  license  of  a  public  house  is  not  an  extension  of  its  liberty,  but  a 
diminution  of  it.  It  is  subjected  to  certain  nilert  and  regulations.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  Bank  of  England  note  is  a  le^-al  tender.  If  not,  if  we  were  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  refUse  it,  we  should  have  some  show  of  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment which  objects  to  the  interference  of  (Jovernment.  We  are  told  that  it  would 
be  mu<'h  better  to  have  a  system  of  free  banking.  I  sh*  uld  like  to  know  what 
they  mean  by  that  ?  There  are  great  diffVTences  amongst  those  who  use  that 
marvellous  shibboleth.  Are  we  to  be  obliged  to  take  those  notes,  or  are  we  not  ? 
("No,  no").  Very  well,  I  will  take  either  hern  of  the  dilemma  you  like.  If 
they  are  to  be  taken  by  compulsion,  there  must  be  some  jtrecaution  on  the  part 
of  Government  that  those  not<?s  shall  be  solvable.  If  they  are  not  a  legal  tender, 
what  do  they  do  more  than  that  auxiliary  cuirency  which  we  have  been  told 
al)out  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  in  which  we  are  also  told  that  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  country  ai*c  from  day  to  day  conducted?  It  is 
singular  that  the  very  persons  who  dwell  most  upon  the  disaBtrons  effects  ot  the 
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Act  of  1844  upon  the  national  cnrrcncy  are  the  very  persons  who  tell  ns  that  the 
cnrrency  is  after  all  but  a  fractional  part  of  that  great  machinery  of  credit  by 
which  the  commercial  transactions  of  this  country  are  carried  on.  Mr.  Bill,  in 
his  paper,  assumes  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  financial  difficulty 
can  arise — one,  by  a  want  of  capital,  and  the  other  by  a  want  of  currency.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  that  want  ?  Do  we  mean  a  want  of  capital  in  the  country 
»t  large?  Not  necessarily  at  all.  What  are  those  difficulties?  They  are  on 
the  part  of  individuals.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  the  Bank  cannot  meet  its  en- 
gagements, and  that  the  Bank  must  step  in  and  repeal  its  own  Act.  How  is  it 
that  the  traders  of  the  country  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements  ?  When 
half-a-dozen  or  fifty  or  a  thousand  traders  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements, 
what  is  it  that  is  wanting?  Mr.  Aytoun  says  it  is  not  currency.  I  ask  you,  is 
it  capital  ?  It  is  simply  an  inability  to  meet  engagements  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  incurred.  It  is  precisely  the  case  of  many  unfortunate  people  who  go 
about  unable  to  get  their  daily  bread.  Is  there  a  want  of  bread  ?  Not  on  a 
large  scale,  not  in  general,  not  in  the  nation.  The  want  is  in  their  individual 
selves.  The  real  difficulty  is  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  borrowers  and  the 
lenders  not  a  want  of  capital  in  general,  but  a  want  of  ability  in  certain  persons 
who  have  incurred  engagements  to  provide  the  capital  or  the  currency  to  meet 
the  engagements  which  they  have  incurred.  With  reference  to  the  schemes  that 
have  been  offered,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  argue  against  them,  there  is  such 
a  variety  and  inconsistency  in  them.  1  will  merely  say  that  nothing  shows  to  mo 
more  strongly  the  weakness  of  the  case  of  those  who  would  attack  this  Act  of 
1844,  than  the  fact  that  they  differ  so  widely,  so  irremediably  amongst  themselves 
when  they  come  to  speak  about  the  substitute  they  would  offer. 

The  Chaieman  (Mr.  Malcolm  Ross)  said:  I  think  the  subject  has  been  almost 
exhausted  for  the  present.  The  differences  of  opinion  that  have  been  expressed 
prevent  me  from  the  possibility  of  detailing  them  or  coming  to  any  conclusion 
upon  the  matter.  There  do^s  seem  to  me  to  be  a  general  conclusion  in  favour  of 
the  quesiion,  "  Does  the  Bank  Charter  Act  need  modification  ?"  There  is  not  a 
single  speaker  who  has  declared  himself  favourable  in  all  possible  respects  to  the 
Act.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hodgson  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  in  his  approval,  but  even 
to  him  there  seemed  some  little  misgiving  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  per- 
fect piece  of  legislation.  I  will  therefore  assume,  unless  Mr.  Hodgson  is  disposed 
to  move  to  the  contrary,  that  this  meeting  is  really  of  opinion  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  needs  modification.  I  am  afraid  that  until  we  are  a  little  more 
agreed  as  to  the  points  in  which  it  may  be  modified,  we  must  have  further  dis- 
cussion, more  squaring  off  the  comers  of  our  opinion,  and  a  little  more  recon- 
ciliation of  some  minor  differences  which  certainly  give  a  great  handle  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  improvement.  As  to  panics,  1  believe  there  have  been  as 
many  differences  of  opinion  as  there  would  be  panaceas  for  their  remedy,  and 
nntil  there  is  some  better  conclusion,  something  more  definite  and  tangible,  we 
must  be  content  to  discuss  this  question  at  another  time  and  at  greater  length. 


THE  NATIONAL   DEBT. 

Is  it  expedient  to  adopt  means  for  Rcducvig  the  National  Debt ; 
and  if  so,  what  means  ? 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hill  on  this  subject  is  printed  at  p.  681. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Wilson  :  I  think  the  prospect  of  liquidation  prepared  by  Mr.  Hill 
is  a  long  way  off,  and  any  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  which  might  in  any 
way  shorten  that  ])eriod  would  not  be  unacceptable.  There  was  a  very  excellent 
discussion  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  it  was  then  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  oS.  those  J6 15,000,000  of  notes.    1  must  go  into  other  subjects 
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for  tfao  purpose  of  elucidating  the  idea  I  wish  to  conyey  on  this  subject  If  the 
Government  were  to  pay  off  £15,000,000  of  the  national  debt  and  irane  notes  of 
their  own  LaFcd  on  the  credit  of  the  country,  they  could  then  by  that  issue  obtain 
the  interest  on  the  notes  that  are  in  circulation.  By  accumulating  that  interest 
they  could  gradually  redeem  the  debt.  In  proportion  as  the  country  becomes  now 
a  ready-monev  country,  every  year  more -money  is  transferred  in  actual  money 
than  formerly*;  therefore  we  may  expect  a  greater  increase  of  bank-notes  circu- 
lating throughout  the  country.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  bank-notes, 
which  do  not  bear  interest,  they  could  with  those  bank-notes  purchase  consols, 
and  by  saving  the  interest  that  is  paid  on  consols  they  could  accumulate  a  reserve 
Oftpital  out  of  which  to  redeem  those  bank-notes  when  they  come  in  after  having 
been  in  circulation.  By  this  means  it  has  been  computed  that  in  forty-one  or 
forty-seven  years — because  this  is  a  very  fluctuating  question — we  cannot  decide 
how  far  the  country  will  be  prepared  to  receive  these  notes,  whether  they  will 
take  a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  thirty  millions  ;  but  the  idea  is  sound  at  the  base,  and 
the  idea  will  develop  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  become  appreciated ;  and 
1  believe  that  in  forty-seven  years  we  should  have  the  country  entirety  clear  of  a 
national  debt  if  we  can  only  pay  the  present  interest  on  that  money  to  that 
period,  because  the  gradual  accumulation  of  interest  onthoso  notes  in  circulation 
would  at  compound  interest  be  w  increased  that  they  could  buy  up  the  Govern- 
ment notes  that  were  issued,  and  the  whole  thing  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
It  seems  a  complicated  thing  to  explain  in  a  short  address,  but  I  can  sec  it  in  my 
own  mind. 

Mr.  Edoab  :  I  am  aftnid  that  the  plan  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  proposed  would 
defer  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  to  a  still  longer  period  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hill — to  a  period  so  long  that  I  doubt  whether  it  would  over  arrive,  because 
the  idea  which  he  has  Rugj2e8t<.'(l  is  founded  on  a  pchemc  of  finance,  which  1 
think  it  exceedingly  unlikely  will  ever  l^e  adopted  in  this  country.  I  profcM  my 
agreement  generally  with  thi  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  the  only  reasonable  and  natural  mode  in  which  the  debt  of  this  countiy  can  ever 
l»e  cleared  ofl'.  It  is  impoh^iblo  to  sui)pose  that  anything  can  yvcr  Ixj  done  by  an 
increase  of  taxation.  Mr.  Hill's  Hcliome  does  not  entail  any  increase  of  taxation, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ]»e  agreed  to  })y  the  i;o<  pie  of  tliis  countiy.  1  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  the  rtduetioii  of  the  nationtil  debt  is  an  object  of  such 
very  great  importance  as  some  rcononiists  and  financiers  think,  liccauee  notwith- 
standing what  Mr.  Hill  has  said  J  um  jjerhuadcd  there  is  some  f(*ice  in  the  objec- 
tion that  the  interest  is  so  low  upon  our  debt  that  it  is  more  sound  economy  to 
continue  the  debt  than  to  j»ay  it  ctf  with  money  that  can  Ik*  more  profitably  em- 
ployed. I  must  say  that  Mr.  Hill's  argument— that  if  this  le  so  we  ought  to 
borrow  more  money—  does  not  f=eem  to  my  mind  to  be  quite  applicable,  since  we 
all  admit  that  the  debt  is  un  evil,  and  tliei-e  is  no  reason  why  wc  should  incur 
further  evil  by  borrowing  more  money.  Take  the  case  of  a  j»rivate  individual. 
If  a  man  has  incun-ed  a  certain  amount  of  debt  and  supposing  that  he  has  capital 
sufficient  to  pay  it  oft",  l)ut  that  he  has  the  means  of  investing  his  capital  in  such 
a  way  as  to  return  him  a  very  much  larger  interest  than  he  pays  for  the  debt,  I 
think  his  most  prudent  courr-e  would  he  to  continue  the  debt,  if  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Ai»d  again,  I  do  not  think  that  the  argument  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  that  to 
be  ul^le  to  incur  a  debt  gives  rise  to  a  facility  for  going  to  wiu*.  is  very  much  to  the 
point, because  the  view  1  take  of  it  is  this  :  if  you  should  pay  ofl"  your  debt  entirely 
then  the  temptation  to  go  to  war  would  be  still  greater ;  wc  should  not  have  the 
burden  of  i)i-evious  debt  upon  us  ;  but  the  greater  our  debt  is,  so  much  the  more 
do  we  feel  the  evils  of  the  syijtem,  and  the  Icfs  likely  are  we  to  enter  into  u  war 
which  would  re(iuire  a  vei^-  large  increase  to  our  del.-t.  However,  the  real  ques- 
tion to  my  mind  is  this:  whether  it  is  better  to  pay  oft'  the  debt  in  such  a  manner 
as  Mr.  Hill  proposes,  which  I  think  is  a  most  reasonable  and  sound  mode,  or 
whether  it  is  letter  to  adopt  a  reduction  of  taxation.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The  com- 
mercial 1  enefits  that  Lave  hitherto  retulted  from  reduction  of  taxation  have  been 
so  great  that  I  do  not  think  the  minds  of  men  in  this  country  will  be  piepared  to 
iorego  a  fuilbex  ad\an\ft^ft  ftom  Ibe  same  cause  for  the  sake  of  any  remote  advan- 
tage in  tbe  future.   Tl^V.  V&  Yiumwi  tvaXxa^  vaft.  \  ^^sisiai. NX'*'^  ^s^nniSd^  \sl  this 
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case  also.  Another  reason  why  I  Rhonld  rather  incline  to  prefer  the  redaction 
of  taxation  side  of  the  question  i»  thin :  if  a  further  reduction  of  taxation  is  to  be 
attended  by  an  increase  of  our  trade,  such  as  has  accompanied  previous  reduc- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  the  capital  of  the  country  will  very  largely  increase,  and 
the  more  the  capital  of  the  country  increases,  the  burthen  of  the  national  debt  is 
reduced.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  if  a  man  has  mortgaged  an 
estate  worth  £20,000  for  £5,000,  if  the  value  of  the  estate  is  doubled  in  a  certain 
number  of  years,  of  course  the  debt  is  reduced  by  one  half  in  point  of  real 
burthen ;  and  such  would  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  national  debt.  Although 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  many  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  debt  being 
reduced,  still  I  think  the  great  question  for  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will 
be  whether  the  country  is  prepared  to  accept  it.  They  must  be  guided  by  the 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  able  to  force  the  people  of  this  country  to 
adopt  the  system  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by  means  of  terminable  annuities, 
if  they  are  in  favour  of  the  other  mode. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson  :  I  think  we  arc  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  for  the 
interesting  paper  he  has  given  us,  and  I  go  entirely  with  him  in  his  views  as  to 
to  the  propriety  of  grappling  with  this  great  evil,  the  national  debt.  I  think  the 
sooner  and  the  more  vigorously  the  better.  I  never  heard  anything  which  struck 
me  as  so  miserably  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  question  as  the  argu- 
ments with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  grand  and  noble  proposition,  small  as  was  the 
measure  of  relief  which  he  proposed,  was  met  in  the  view  that  because  we  can 
borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  and  because  private  individuals 
or  gentlemen  engaged  in  commerce  or  some  other  pursuits  can  afford  to  pay  ten 
per  cent.,  therefore  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  take  the  money  from  their  pockets 
to  pay  off  a  debt  l)orrowed  at  three  per  cent.  Mr.  Edgar  has  referred  to  individual 
action  as  bearing  upon  the  national  position.  I  think  in  many  respects  we  may 
consider  it  is  a  fair  comparison,  but  I  think  Mr.  Edgar  stopped  short  at  a  very 
.  critical  point  in  question.  We  will  suppose  that  a  man  is  borrowing  money  at 
three  or  four  per  cent.  Suppose  he  is  so  skilfully  and  diligently  using  that 
money  that  he  can  make  his  ten  per  cent,  by  it.  I  think  that  under  such  a  set  of 
circumstances  that  he  should  rest  content  with  a  very  large  debt  upon  his  shoulders. 
Bnt  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  that  gentlemen  a  little  further,  and  we  ought  to 
see  whether  in  this  diligent  use  of  the  money  so  borrowed  and  the  very  large 
profit  he  makes  upon  that  money,  he  may  not  be  betrayed  into  so  large  an  amount 
of  personal  extravagance  as  to  lead  him  to  be  dreadfully  blind  to  the  existence  of 
this  debt  and  tho  shape  which  that  debt  may  some  day  assume  under  altered 
circumstanccrt  which  possibly  he  may  not  foresee.  That  I  l>elieve  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  at  the  present  moment— that  it  believes  it  can  borrow  any 
amount  of  money  at  8  or  4  \>er  cent.,  and  that  individuals  possessing  the  money 
from  which  fund  taxation  if  increased  would  have  to  come  are  employing  that 
money  at  a  much  higher  rate,  and  no  human  being  can  foretell  what  to-morrow 
may  be  the  altci-ed  circumstance^  that  may  place  the  nation  in  an  awkward 
position  and  which  the  individual,  supposed  by  Mr.  Edgar,  would  be  in,  if  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  a  vciy  weigiity  and  dread(\il  extravagance  on  the  faith  of 
always  being  able  to  get  money  at  'd\^r  cent,  and  employ  it  at  10  per  cent.  Much 
as  I  approve  Mr.  Hill's  bold  and  vigorous  enunciation  of  sound  doctrine  on  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  grappled  with  vigoroiLsly  and  soon,  I  am  directly 
opposed  to  the  latter  pai-t  of  his  argument,  and  I  could  scarcely  help  being  so 
rude  as  to  laugh  when  I  heard  Mr.  Hill  calmly  recommending  us  to  undertake  a 
ta<»k  which  was  to  culminate  130  years  hence.  In  the  name  of  everything  that  is 
reasonable,  who  can  look  forward  for  130  years  and  say  in  what  condition  our 
nation  will  }>e  then  ?  Who  can  say  that  in  the  tenth  part  of  that  time,  even 
within  six  months,  we  may  not  l>e  plun^^ed  into  some  dreadful  war?  All  this  is 
looming  about  us,  an<l  no  man  can  foresee  for  a  single  week ;  with  the  United 
Stat^,  or  possibly  some  other  nation,  great  questions  will  always  be  treading 
upon  our  toes  and  none  of  us  know  what  shape  they  may  assume  any  day.  What 
then  would  l)ecome  of  the  national  dobi  ?  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  130  years 
of  Mr.  Hill,  or  the  41  or  47  years  of  >Ir.  F.  J.  Wilson.,  we  ahftvsAii  ^\A.  \.Vafc 
national  debt,  which  we  are  now  tritling  with,  Wid  Dts^u^  -^XifeNXwst  ^n^\  \\.  \^  \ft 
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be  pmd  and  how  ? — we  shoald  find  it  doubled  upon  our  handfi  in  fiye  years,  quad- 
rupled probably.  If  wo  do  not  deal  manfully  with  the  debt  now,  how  ehall  we 
then  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  ?  Let  us  look  to  all  eventualities.  Bo  not 
let  UH  sit  down  to  calmly  calculate  about  130  years  when  every  ten  years  events 
are  happening,  any  of  which  may  shake  this  nation's  funds,  and  we  should  find 
that  instead  of  getting  money  at  10  ]>cr  cent.,  we  could  not  get  money  at  all. 
When  a  man  has  to  pay  his  debts  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it.  He  does 
not  talk  about  terminable  annmties  or  some  other  ingenious  expedient  suigested 
by  anotlier  gentleman.  There  is  only  one  way,  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
I  believe  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  nation.  If  the  national  debt  is  to  be 
reduced  by  anything  like  a  reai'onublc  and  sensible  scheme,  it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  taxation.  Here  I  am  met  with  the  cry,  very  common  and  I  l)elieve  vciy 
absurd,  about  the  impatience  of  taxation.  It  is  my  lot  to  hold  very  peculiar 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  taxation.  I  Ijelieve  this  "  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation  "  is  the  sheci*cst  cant.  1  believe  that  people  are  willing  to  lie  reasonably 
taxed  if  only  they  are  fairly  taxed.  One  gentleman  has  spoken  of  very  great 
concessions  in  the  way  of  taxation,  and  the  very  great  advantages  that  accrue  to 
the  trade  of  the  country  from  that  reduction  of  taxation.  I  would  ask  gentlemen 
to  weigh  very  accurately — for  it  is  a  very  nice  i>oint — how  far  the  advautogei 
which  are  unquestionably  derived  in  modem  times  f^om  an  alteration  of  taxation 
are  to  be  attributed  to  reduction  of  taxation,  and  how  far  to  the  better  adjuntmcnt 
of  taxation.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  spend  a  gi-eat  many  years  of  my  life  in  a 
country  where  we  were  very  heavily  taxed  indeed,  and  coming  to  England  where 
I  hear  so  much  of  what  I  call  cant  about  an  impatience  of  taxation,  it  makes  me 
rather  laugh  when  I  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  matter,  and  calculate  by  the 
simplest  iwssible  mode  as  to  what  the  rate  per  head  of  taacation  is,  and  whether 
it  is  properly  a^usted.  Undcrf^land  I  go  steadily  with  that.  The  taxation  must 
be  properly  adjuritcd  or  else  it  U'conies  very  nervous,  disagreeable,  and  annoying 
in  a  thousand  ways.  But  taking  care  that  taxation  is  pi-ojHM'ly  adjusted,  I  not 
only  believe  the  Itlnglish  people  are  not  heavily  taxed  but  that  they  are  not  half 
suflficiently  taxed.  I  Ijelieve  it  wt)uld  not  l>e  very  dilVicult,  unpalatable  as  the 
proposition  is  in  its  tir^t  enunciation,  to  induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  see 
that  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  interest,  either  as  individuals  or  as  mein)>ers 
of  a  great  community,  to  submit  to  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  they 
are  at  present  subject  to,  not  upon  the  jiresent  basij?,  but  upon  sonu^  fair  basis,  on 
which  eveiy  man  should  feel  that  he  was  only  paying  his  fair  projjortion  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  and  no  more.  In  this  country  you  have  about  seventy 
millions  of  income  raised,  and  there  are  only  ai^out  thirty  millions  of  persons  to 
raise  it  ftoni,  and  the  consequence  is  that  each  pays  from  £2  to  £2  6s.  I  come 
from  a  country  where  habitually  the  rate  of  taxation  is  £•'>  or  £0  jier  head,  and  no 
man  feels  that  his  taxa:ion  is  high.  [Mr.  E<lgar :  Would  you  state  what  that 
country  is  ?]  The  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia.  [Mr.  Edgar  :  Doea  the  rat« 
you  mention  include  local  taxation '(']  Xo.  I  am  not  referring  to  that.  That  is  a 
separate  branch:  but  1  am  i)rei)ared  to  meet  you  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation 
as  well,  but  do  not  let  us  discu?s  minor  matters  which  are  not  necessarily  mixed 
up  with  the  pivsent  one.  If  by  any  process  you  could  raise  your  thirty  millions 
of  jx^ople  to  the  rate  of  taxation  which  we  x>ay,  and  pay  without  any  effort,  or 
without  any  man  feeling  he  i;*  taxed  except  in  the  mont  convenient  way,  you  would 
pay  otf  thenaticmal  debt  in  forty  years,  Ijefore  which  you  will  have,  dejiend  u[»on 
it,  ten  wars,  each  of  which  will  co.-t  the  national  debt  over  again.  If  you  couhl 
pay  off  the  national  debt  in  eight  or  Wn  years,  that  would  l)e  something  like  for- 
warding it.  but  if  once  you  lK?gin  talking  al)Out  \\^'^  years,  you  may  as  well  K-ave 
the  national  debt  alone,  and  look  upon  it  a^  a  perf.jctly  ho|)eless  thing  to  d-al 
with.  I  believe  the  subject  of  taxation  has  occupied  your  attention  on  another 
occiV«ion,  and  perha]H  it  does  not  come  within  the  paper  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
brought  before  us,  tlu'n?foi*e  I  will  not  refer  to  the  details  as  to  the  nmount  of 
money  which  can  be  raised  from  a  small  numljer  of  i)eople.  I  think  amongst  the 
advantages  which  a  great  empire  possesses  in  having  jK^sessions  in  every  sea, 
in  having  invested  them  with  all  sorts  of  constitutions,  and  having  paraded 
before  them  a  very  lar^e  uambcr  of  experiments  being  carried  out  in  a  great 
many  Afferent  wayft>  on^i  ot  \Xi^  N^rs  \gc^^\ft»\.  ^N^3Q.\a5ga.<>\^^xOQl  ^\«%<5iQv^a.ui- 
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zation  is,  that,  here  and  there  little  ihings  will  be  found  well  worth  attention, 
and  from  which  the  mother  coaDtry  might  occasionally  Icam  something. 

Mr.  S.  Tbulon  :  I  most  entirely  agree  wiih  the  proposition  that  the  subject 
should  be  dealt  with,  but  not  that  the  debt  presses  so  much  upon  the  community 
that  it  is  material  to  clear  it  off.  If  it  did  so,  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  ought  to 
be  cleared  off.  No  man  ought  to  continue  in  debt  if  he  has  the  means  of  paying, 
and  certainly  a  nation  ought  not.  There  are  tho<»e  who  can  remember  that 
Cobbett,  in  his  publications  forty  years  ago,  said :  '*  The  national  debt  says  to  the 
King  of  England,  »*  You  shall  not  go  to  war."  But  has  the  debt  prevented  this 
country  going  to  war  ?  It  has  been  the  better  principles  that  have  prevailed  in 
this  countiy,  and  they  will  prevail  still  more  strongly  if  the  country  acts  honestly 
and  gets  rid  of  Its  debt.  As  to  the  mode,  I  think  annuities  are  a  good  mode. 
When  once  an  annuity  is  granted,  it  is  a  charge  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
nation,  and  taxation  cannot  be  so  reduced  as  to  oender  it  impossible  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  and  leave  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  increasing  it.  There  are 
very  great  difficulties  because  of  the  extent  of  the  debt.  You  cannot  go  on 
increasing  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  if  you  were  inclined,  at  the  present 
time;  3  per  cent,  has  ))een  a  reduction  from  the  terms  on  which  the  debt  was 
originally  contracted.  The  nation  has  only  to  look  at  milways.  What  has  been 
the  case  lately  ?  Railways  could  not  borrow  at  ordinary  interest,  and  they  were 
driven  into  all  sorts  of  diflSculties.  So  it  would  be  with  the  nation.  If  any  large 
attempt  was  made  at  increasing  the  national  debt,  you  could  not  borrow  upon 
the  terms  on  which  the  debt  is  now  negooiated.  The  terms  would  be  immediately 
altered  because  the  necessities  of  the  nation  would  be  increased.  Therefore,  we 
ought  gradually  to  get  rid  of  the  national  debt,  and  tiie  best  mode  is  in  the  shape 
of  annuities. 

Mr.  HuBST :  If  the  debt  is  to  be  reduced,  I  think  the  plan  of  annuities  is  the 
best  way;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  wise  at  the  present  time  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  find  the  national  debt  is  becoming  year  by  year  of  less 
importance  to  the  community.  The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  precious  metals 
has  veiy  much  decreased  their  value,  and  a  debt  which  can  be  postponed  for  an 
indefinite  period,  will  be  very  much  reduced.  Our  forefathers  had  a  plan  of 
paying  their  debts  by  going  through  the  insolvent  court — I  trust  the  nation  is  not 
going  to  resort  to  that  plan,  and  I  think  as  the  nation  is  going  on,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Stbachan  :  The  only  argument  which  has  ever  been  put  forward  that  I 
think  worth  consideration  is,  that  as  tax-payers  can  use  their  money  at  more  than 
three  per  cent.,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  in  trade,  and  let  the  country  continue 
in  debt ;  that  is,  that  the  country  is  to  lend  money  to  traders  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with.  Is  that  a  proper  view  of  the  relations  of  government  to  the  country  ? 
We  must  never  forget  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  educating  the  people, 
and  in  fitting  them  to  submit  to  some  taxation,  in  order  to  get  the  debt  reduced  ; 
because  whenever  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  bauds  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  immediately  there  is  an  outcry  for  a  reduction  of  taxation.  You  may 
call  the  opposition  to  ta.xation  *'  cant,"  but  it  is  a  great  fact.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  125  yeara  being  requii-ed  to  clear  oflf  the  debt.  I  think  we 
have  taken  a  commendable  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  inaugurate  a  system 
which  may  be  extended  in  future  years,  it  will  lead  us  to  do  something  towards 
commencing  to  pay  ofif  the  debt.  It  seems  to  me  a  strange  argument  that  because 
we  arc  increasing  in  prosperity,  we  ought  to  allow  our  debts  to  remain  as  they 
are.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  advantage  about  the  country  not  going  to  war. 
When  the  country  has  made  up  its  mind  to  have  a  fight  with  somebody,  it  will 
fight,  whatever  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mason  :  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  something  sliould  1)0  done 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  but  I  think  the  most  feasible  plan  is  to  l>cpnu  to  spend 
less.  If  we  go  back  a  very  few  years,  we  find  we  were  spending  very  consiilorably 
les?  u])on  our  army  and  navy  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  am  not  uwarc  that 
the  people  in  this  country,  or  the  colonies,  felt  when  we  were  spending  so  many 
millions  sterling  less  in  their  defence,  that  they  were  less  secure  than  they  are 
to-day.  I  decidedly  object  to  any  iuci-ease  of  taxation  upon  the  present  ^g&ueca.^ 
tion  for  the  discharge  of  debts  which  have  bceu  mvcvk  \i^  w\x  lwvi'i»,>JaKw»\&\  svss:^ 
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i-npToyiT  p'lny'^A*— for  p-rros^  xll'^b  hsr^  so«  &^fd  !n  th*  •lisfas^^t  »Wr^ 
*'.:^*r  'o  'he  cfzT.'Tj  or  ::.-  ^-.rry  rf  *b*  '%i:;:rT.  I  'tln'L  or.*  of  Th»  h««x  plAii* 
«'/f  '•'i^.'Alzi'/  Ir—  :-  -o  i'-.r^i-^;  i;:^-  :iTi::-.n.  I  ril-k  :hr-  ;^-.i»'.*  vbo  f?*I  an'l 
yf^.  h'.'ir  ♦':.*  s:t.-t  sr>-  fr'LV.  'ii^  :o    lij.  ar*  •i*^  r*^-pi*  tLo  «i..  ;■>•£  ih-?  nK/st 

do  :?;i*  :- -t^*^  of  ■.r.'.r«riiir.:r  ^iTci':!-.r.  fr-r  'iv.  iviri'.-jiar  p-ir^-/*^   T'r.kh  I  am 

O'riT*  ^■;.**:  'h*  J^^'/T-*'  of   'hr  'T<. r;''    'liiV  ''".'"i.  \  LOT    jl^-n  ;  T'»  .      A-  t-J  Ti-^Sff   th^ 

♦"fx^:.;?':  ar.!  '"ip'i'.i*  i*  ^'i'.  Tii*  i-  o -'.:-  o*i*  vf  :'-r  o".«-:!>"-  al<1  t^  .:-anno:  p^nnir 
tha*.  *r?  a  -!':_•.«:  rr.or.*::.-.  fc^*  I  j:-  •j-!*^  nf:T:j\'i.  :ha;  if  r^*:  ^T*^izb:  wa-  k^p: 
or*:.-  "'-^  'rTT'-r.  V.v.T*  ''.y  ::,s:  :-.-^ :.-  i*.  iir?-*.  "sr-?  m'-rL:  mifniair.  o  ir  p'/*i:i  .in  a* 
f,Ti*:fj'  '':.'.  vr*-7i.\*r*^  :;a •:■..-•  <•■■'  'i-r  --i  ::.■-  and  =:!.■  -Ti*?!i'l  Taiilionr  apoa  million- 
^\*:t\zt.'J  !'"■"  TAT  ar.r".  rr.  '.tv  r.  t.*  i!'TJic.m''ni-  '.f  •!!!*  'y-iiiTrT. 

3Ir  F.Lw:5  H:f.L:  .''  ^4-  --ff-r.  ''>-r:^i  -h-i:  tV:  ':•■>■:  i-  zraiScaliv  mMcing 
fc-xaj  rj  rr.*.  in- .--a.-! -.J  r'--'.*7  '  '  -'>. '.  wh''.h  r-;r.'i-:>  tl':  valne  of  70W  le^-.  For 
iftv -har*;  of  ?h*.- ';<-'-.  I  t'  !  *;*:*';•  -^  e^-rr  bor:«>T:  L-ian  musft.  A- an  hon^«t 
man.  !  ^boT!'!  ra?-.f:r  raj  a-  rr..  :.  i-  I  *'/r:'V.i-f~i :  aa-i  not  *tan-l  by  and  ?<r*  a 
na-.T3r»!  pr«-yi*---  zoii^  on  »L::ri  -*•*-  yMrir.^  mj  crr*l V>r'-  r«k«-r.  and  ]initimr  it 
ir.»o  nv  rwr..  A*  an  hor.^:  :.'.ar:.  I  z^yA'.i' ■•  ::.a*  :r.  .'>  f-f  'I^alins  v^'\i  th!«  debt 
altoi'«-Th^r.  I  f«rl  a--':r**i  '^  t*  'M-  zr^d^j!  »::-7.<r*/:i*t:'»"  I:i  ih*r  valii'^M' m*»a'\v  i* 
in  \\i*\U  and  w>.hoa»  a:.T  r^fer*:-"!':*:  V>  ^hf:  d«rh:.  a  r^ry  seri-'as  evil.  It  outrbt  not 
to  l>e.  ''nr  Tnor*«'y  o-jz^-*  'o  V-  a  =:aV-.e  Tbiijr:  i:  i«  a  m^a-'ir*:  of  value.  >upj»ae 
oar  ffff^irA  avoir*] 'ijr/r  Vr^^T.^a  l'2hr*;r  w*r::fb:.  -npp^^^  o»ir  yard  t>e»:an:'?  "boner 
— !♦,  i«  exar^ly  th-  -»!!:•■;  rhin?:  '-n  y  o^e  :«  a  m*a--ir«r  of  rinantity.  and  ih*  ftih^fv 
of  valu*;.  The  par*!'  -ila-  '-ff'r^  t. ;  '^ii'-r.-.  :-  :o  -nr<i'jra::e  e\:rAvaffnnce  and  specu- 
lation. !f  ar.y  :r«:n'!emi'.  w'l'.  jrv..-  h\r;-e:f  ?Le  iroir.ie  'o  i'.'i""r=-.  hrwl!:  f.rid  ihai 
it  'r.Ay  *:ZL\i''.*T-  ?be  j^y;.-:-:  '.f  :L-  -avlr.j. '-.-id  p';*-  iri'o  ihe  p'.>>i  ht  ih^ae^-irand 
extravasTHr.t.  T^J':  ''''■■y  o; ..•-.'  ;r  '•.*  !-.  that  'h*  rr.or.ey  can  ^•e  rri'-r**  i-r'T'taMy  exn- 
ploye'i.  \  *:  i' V:  ''  >  >  vrvy  :.-;■:■  ■  ■'  1-  f-i'.licv  t  •  a--':*"i:.  tha'  i'"  Th-*  rnoT;-y  w.> 
war.t  'o  pay  off  *:.:•  d*^--,?  '<.:'d  /^.*h  :"A:-e  J>*r  o';r  a/.i:-:!n  ;'.i*t«l  caJ':j'..  I;  f-in^'^'t* 
that  a  •iT'-i^  r<«r-:  r;  <■.?  -1  'i*  ir.o-.  v/ — '-r  >•*'/!>•  rhi-  maj'-.r  T/^rtion — w-:.-:.d  >•?  P\v'»"? 
OUT  of  r  on  tr;  ■:.  p* ;  o  :i  } '"  ^ ; .'  -  ■  ^  <  1 . :  :  ^  ^r  a  1 1  ■  ■  I  •?  m*  *  re  •"'  ''.■n'''m :  oa  I  i  r:  c- ,  n-  u  rn  pti  on 
ibr»n  th'-y  -Kr-.A  o'herxi-e  ><- .  ♦:■«'■•.•  -aomM  i.or  ;r,'I;ilir-  in  «-\"!-ara2Cir. ^e*-  <"»f  ex- 
ji'rndiMjre.  To  a-fi!:rr.'-  'Lat  rav;r:-  n  rorc<r=  e.:-i:e!'y  ».'.*  f.:'''jT'!ta!.  '-.si  n^:  ai  aU 
out  of  c'^ri-'irf.j^t:",-  -eeir.-  to  rr.e  a*.  i^'.^'::'Ja^-  f.i!:a^y. 

Mr.  rowLKR:  A- t'l  rh*-  ^:;ji;'.i'y  j^-'T^-.-.-i  t^.-.  r.;,.i..n  up.:  r.r:  i-.-i.- '('-lal.  if  A. 
Iz/rro-*--  a  ^^jm  of  T:.o.'.'-y,  I;  ■-  th«:  'l>i'y  rt-iC  i:!*':*^.-:  ol  A  a.-  -'y-r-  u-  rt-.isaiiilr.  :is> 
fcVin  a«  ev<^-r  he  ;-  in  a  i-»-i»!on  to  do  -f*.  !».•  pay  that  m^:;vy  off:  hui  I  do  not 
think  yoii  can  Jipply  th^t  an.ii''.:ry  t/»  a  natl-r:.  I  ^hink  ih«^  nation  i-  raxher  in 
the  iio^iii'-n  oi  a  niaii  v.h^  i-  to  -iK'-f-'-d  'o  a  luri'J-.-d  <-r.i»e.  wliioh  i^  r^iarz-.-d  vriih 
an  annua!  rer.t  ehari'-.  I-  !'.  th'-  d  jty  of  tJar  i;;an  who  i-  a  tenant  f-.r  life  only, 
who  i-  ''fily  rec'- :'.:»:::  t1;«-  k-i,--  of  -har  i-iiar-  iinrifiir  li!-  lir'-'irn'*.  10  --ibmit  to  ar.y 
?*ar;rifi'-e  in  onler  that  1."  mrsy  iV;r!r:'/  l.-i^  ilMiir.e  r-d«-f:n  tiM*  rent  cbarj»\  and  to 
trar;-ff::t  the  e-taf-  jcrrfv't'y  f.-.-<-?  J  do  not  e-'i'i-i'I'-r  evi-n  that  a  j^irallel  crt*»\ 
U'raij-e  I  think  ail  ihe-^-  ar.alocri'--  J.«"'.Tve'.-n  th*-  puMic  and  a  private  creditor  are 
hardly  fair.  Yon  nn;-'  k/^;k  fi'.  ^\j'  o'l^^-tion  more  iW^m  a  rtate^man*  than  fr«»rn 
the  eornm-r'.iftl  fioint  of  \\t-^.  !  'hiii/i  in  d^alin/  wi^h  the  xa*:«tiori  of  a  wh''i> 
f:oiiiitr>',  \our  duty  i-  to  -«•  ho*..-  Th:tr  taxa'ion  prease«  uf*^in  all  ir!d"Trrie- a'lil 
\i\/>x\  th"  ron-iJiniiti'ii.  of  jIj^-  fointr>'.  and  if  we  lind,  a-  I  ii^'lieve  wv  -haH  do. 
that  we  Jmv"  at  pr»-:'-iit  a  ta.ra'ion  which  not  only  j»revent-  the  acc^imulaiion  r.f 
capital,  hut  p^i«;irively  intei-fej-e*  with  the  consumption  by  large  ma*'^*  of  the 
people  of  the  n'<'">-ar;e-:  of  lifi*.  I  .=ny  it  i-  the  fir-t  duly  of  a  chancellor  of  th*; 
Eich'-'^uer  and  a  -ta'e^ma'i  to  endeavo:ir  to  allr-viate  fhe  burden  of  taxatou. 
We  ar*;  in  the  -arii«r  i.'^-itiori  now  a^  when  '.nr  «:*-ht  a--iirned  its  jin'-j^nt  .-ha|i<>. 
In  ertlmatini?  any  r^iK--rion  of  th:-  kind  wv  niu-r  look  at  'he  a-^et-  ••'  the  deb:i»r. 
The  a*-<:-  of  the  r.afion  m  Ij^'X  a-  con»ra-l«d  wit'i  lxl»i.  fully  ju.-i  fy  ihat  vrry 
much  ahu-e<l  roinnrk  of  Mr.  I)i-raeli,  wli*:n  he  «ai«lthai  our  de^jt  wa-  a  in»»rf;  liea- 
bite.  I  think  the  prist-nt  ;'<-::<•' aMon  oupht  not  to  lie  -uojeci«l  10  additional 
t&xation.  I  think  that  cv-ry  iri.'«r;.dn  whi'^h  our  rhanc^lior"  of  the  Kxclipqu^r 
can  jiO-ribly  gtt  ou;rht  to  jro  in  r^-^lucini?  taxation.  on;rhi  to  lie  appli-id  in  allevia- 
line  the  banlena  of  the  vat«t  mas-e*  of  the  pwple  of  thi-?  cjuntry.    At  all  event* 
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th^  are  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  more  economy  in  their  consnmption  in 
order  to  carry  oat  this  theory  of  reducing  their  liability. 

Mr. Mills:  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fowler,  by 
pointing  out  the  distinction  l>etween  a  debt  due  by  a  private  individual,  and  one 
due  by  the  nation.  No  doubt  a  debt  due  by  a  private  individual  ought  to  be 
discharged  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can  do  so :  but  even  Mr.  Fowler  has  omitted 
to  notice  this  distinction  which  exists  between  the  debt  of  an  individual  and  the 
debt  of  a  nation,  that  in  the  debt  of  a  nation  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  itself 
are  the  creditors  who  receive  that  debt.  We  talk  of  our  country  annually  requir- 
ing twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  but  we  do 
not  export  that  money  to  foreign  creditors,  but  distribute  it  amongst  every  portion 
of  our  own  community.  Those  persons  who  are  themselves  the  tax-payers,  are 
also  themselves  in  another  capacity  the  tax-receivers.  Though  I  by  no  means 
dispute  the  advantage  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  if  it  can  be  done,  yet  like 
all  other  matters  of  a  public  character,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  the  balance 
of  conveniences  of  the  advantage  on  one  side  and  the  disadvantage  upon  the  other. 
When  you  have  balanced  those,  it  might  result  that  in  the  payment  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  a-year,  which  are  paid  for  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt,  the  principal  of  which,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  you  arc  never  bound  to  discharge, 
jet  like  the  debt  of  an  individual  it  is  a  perpetual  charge  upon  a  man*s  estate, 
and  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  you  do  raise  and  pay  for  the  public,  you 
distribute  amongst  other  members  of  the  same  community.    No  one  who  has 

given  the  slightest  attention  to  economical  matters,  can  question  that  it  would  be 
esirable  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  When  I  hear  one  gentleman  say  that  a 
debt  of  £800,000,000  can  be  paid  off  in  ten  years— Mr.  Hill  said  130  years— I 
confess  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  the  question,  is  it  possible  that  in  ten  years 
or  even  in  180  years,  such  a  sum  can  be  paid  ?  [Mr.  Wilson :  I  did  not  say  it 
should  be  paid  off  in  ten  years.  I  only  suggested  a  plan  by  which,  if  it  were 
capable  of  l)eing  got  into  operation,  the  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  ten  years.]  Of 
course,  either  in  ten  or  180  years,  to  assume  that  it  can  be  done  without  largely 
encroaching  upon  the  capital  of  the  country  appears  to  me  to  be  idle.  I  conceive 
it  would  encroach  largely  upon  the  capital  of  the  country.  I  cannot  but  also 
suppose  that  the  ^^remely  heavy  taxation  which  would  be  involved  would  have 
the  effect  of  driving  a  large  portion  of  our  capital  to  other  countries,  where  it 
would  find  a  more  profitable  investment  Not  merely  cur  capital,  bu£  the  work- 
ing classes  (for  whom  we  feel  so  great  and  lively  an*  interest)  would  be  largely 
prejudiced.  In  the  present  position  of  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  comparative 
lightness  of  the  burden,  and  our  increasing  prosperity,  though  some  small  measure 
like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  last  session  may  be  ventured  upon,  yet  the 
^sweeping  measure  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hill  or  Mr.  Wilson,  would  be  a  very 
.   perilous  thing  indeed  to  ask  us  to  venture  upon. 

Mr.  F.  Hill:  Any  plan  such  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Teulon  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  paper,  as  auxiliary  to  the  means  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  national  debt  and  a 
private  debt  on  account  of  many  creditors  for  the  national  debt  living  amongst 
us,  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  peculiar  in  that.  Our  private 
creditors  are  just  as  much  our  neighbours  as  the  holders  of  government  stocks. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  I  benefit  my  children  by  handing  down  to  them  an 
estate  with  a  mortgage  on  it.  Get  rid  of  the  mortgage  and  you  leave  an  estate 
in  a  better  position,  and  your  successors  would  be  glad  to  find  that  you  had  paid 
off  the  mortgage,  even  though  by  so  doing  you  reduced  somewhat  the  nominal 
value  of  the  estate.  What  I  want  is  that  this  country  should  by  precept,  and 
yet  more,  by  example,  denounce  the  whole  system  of  countries  going  into  debt. 
If  an  object  is  to  be  accomplishe<l  let  the  present  generation  pay  for  it,  and  not 
take  advantage  of  the  power  which  it  possesses  to  burden  its  successors.  If  the 
capitalists  to  whom  applications  were  made  had  refused  advances  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  both  North  and  South,  that  terrific  war  would  not  have  taken  place.  By 
the  course  I  have  suggested  yoti  may  by  a  very  moderate  effort  pay  off  the 
national  debt.    If  you  choose  to  accelerate  the  speed,  happy  shall  I  be. 

Mr.  H.  AshWorth  :  We  have  had  an  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject,  but 
the  affair  stripped  naked  comes  to  this— it  \b  on  «k.^«\t  XiftV^^xw  ^'iScjvftx  ^^^  ^-^^^ 
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ditor.  Xobody  can  doubt  that  wc  have  asaeti  to  paj  oar  debts.  The  coonciy  is 
worth  far  more  than  we  owe.  Those  who  woald  be  called  upon  to  pay  prefer  to 
owe  the  money  nt  a  cheap  rate  and  reduce  taxation  rather  than  pay  off  tbeir 
debt.  I  imagine  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  hold  hia  office  very  long 
if  he  insifited  on  imi>osing  a  tax  year  after  year  ¥rith  a  view  to  |»ay  off  or 
diminish  the  national  debt.  But  now  as  creditors  let  us  look  to  the  secoritj. 
There  arc  elements  of  stren^irth  whi.-h  g^ive  to  X)i\A  debt  an  amount  of  security 
which  for  the  time  t>eing  enables  it  to  float  along  without  creating  any  very  large 
amount  of  apprehension.  Thc:«c  elements  chiefly  consist  of  our  coaU  and  our 
energy  of  character.  If  we  consult  a  geologist  respecting  our  security,  he  would 
tell  us  that  our  coal  would  be  exhausted  in  100  years,  and  we  talk  about  134 
years  for  paying  off  the  debt !  I  have  no  doubt  a  medical  man  would  say  that, 
looking  to  the  amount  of  luxury,  indulgences,  and  lessening  of  physical  strength 
which  is  going  on  from  year  to  year,  wc  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  energy 
which  we  now  possess  will  not  last  the  coal  measures. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  M.  Ro:<s) :  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
and  the  cxi)edicncy  of  reducing  the  national  debt  ha^  Ijcen  admitted  on  all  hands. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Victoria,  and  I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt 
to  raise  our  taxation  to  £5  or  £6  per  head  would  end  in  open  rebellion.  Tue 
present  amount  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a  great  grievance.  I  fear  that  any  attemjit 
at  reducing  our  national  debt  by  further  taxes  upon  the  people  would  not  meot 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mason's  practical 
proposition  to  spend  lesR,  you  could  bring  into  effect  at  once.  Surplus  taxation  is 
so  clamorously  applied  for  to  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  we  most  look 
for  very  little  relief  from  that  souixx;.  What  I  would  most  deprecate  is  dealine: 
with  80  large  a  sum  as  £700,MO(),UOO  summarily.  It  can  only  he  dealt  with 
gradually.  I  think  the  discu'-'siou  hai  shown  that  the  thing  may  bo  done.  On 
all  hands  it  Is  admitted  that  we  are  able  to  pay,  but  .some  think  that  we  should 
not,  and  the  interest  we  pay  is  not  a  very  great  burden,  s<?eing  that  wc  are  not 
half  so  much  taxed  as  the  people  of  Victoria.  I  think  the  question  has  been  dir*- 
cussed  in  all  its  l)oaringi«,  and  that  the  matter  is  fitted  fur  action  whenever  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shall  see  fit  to  take  up  any  of  the  five  propoiiitions 
that  have  been  suggcstecl. 


L.VBOUR   AND    CO-OPERATION. 

The  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Arnold,  Mr.  Elie  Heclus, 
aud  Mr.  Archibald  Briggs,  will  be  found  at  pp.  G87,  695,  703. 

DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  H.  Solly  having  opened  the  discussion  with  a  few  obsen'ations ; — 
Mr.  Farrer  Ecroyd  said :  This  subject  ha**  many  branches  not  a  few  of 
which  bear  with  great  import tinco  not  (in  the  social  condition  of  iho  country  alone, 
})at  on  itrf  eoauupix'i;.  It  is,  I  tiiink,  uiwlc^s  for  us  to  prid«j  oui-selvcs  on  the  great 
stridor  that  the  commerce  of  tlii.s  country  has  tak'.Mi,  an<l  to  imagine  that  they 
will  continue  in  a  jrcometrical  ratio  for  ever,  for  if  we  look  around  we  shall  see 
many  agencies  at  work  which  will  bring  us  into  more  pcvere  competition  with 
other  nations.  How  arc  weto  Ijoar  that  comjiciition  and  to  maintain  that  high 
standing  which  England  has  enjoyed  as  a  miuiufacturing  country  i  I  think  we 
must  all  admit  tliiit  our  ix>?ition  in  that  respect  is  mo=t  of  all  endangered  by  the 
chronic  .stiife  botwecn  cajjltal  and  la'xiur :  what.  then,  are  tin'  m'jan:j  for  reniJx'ing 
these  (langors  to  onr  trade  .'  1  Ik'Hovc  tlu'y  will  Ik?  l>cst  found  in  paiinerships 
bciween  capital  and  lal»our.  1  Partnerships  l)etWL'<'n  capital  and  la1x)iir  hitherto 
have  lx.»en  of  a  kind  of  des|>oti>m :  uuL-iors  have  had  ab.*olute  control,  and  en- 
joyed tlif-  wholi"  amount  of  the  prufiis  p'ali-cd.  I  would  lx.'ar  my  te.<iimony  to 
the  nobleness  of  mind  which  ha-;  dictated  the  exiierinient  at  ^^^lil\vood,  but  there 
are  some  difficultle.s  attaching  to  the  extension  of  the  principle  which  it  Ib  well 
worth  rememl>ering.  Mr.  Briggs  has  informed  us  that  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
is  six-tenths  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  business :  thus,  upon  every  £10,000 
worth  of  coal  raided,  £0.000  goes  in  wages.    Now,  in  my  businocs,  the  Bradford 
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trade,  of  every  £10,000  as  the  value  of  the  prodoction,  jCSSO  is  only  paid  in 
wi^s ;  relatively  the  value  of  labour  in  my  business  is  only  one-seventh  of  what 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Briggs.  In  sugar  retining,  I  believe  that  the  rate  of  wages 
would  only  be  one-sixtieth  of  the  value  realised,  and  so  in  otber  trades  the  same 
argument  would  apply — that  every  business  was  not  so  well  suited  for  the  for- 
mation of  industrial  partnerships  as  that  of  coal  getting.  I  ought  to  mention 
this  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  rapidly  introducing  partnerships  of  industry. 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  succesjs  of  that  movement.  In  the  establishment  in  which 
I  am  a  partner,  we  attempted  two  years  ago  to  place  the  schema  of  an  industrial 
partnership  before  the  work  people,  but  the  difficulty  we  experienced  was  not  the 
application  of  the  principle,  but  the  unfitness  of  the  workmen,  by  reason  of  de- 
fective 'education,  for  taking  that  intelligent  part  in  the  business  which  alone 
could  make  their  connection  successful;  there  was  also  a  difficulty  arising 
fh)m  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  weekly  wages  to  the  weekly  earnings. 
Again,  in  our  business,  there  would  also  be  a  drawback  because  of  the 
fluctaattous  in  the  market  price  of  materials;  those  fluctuations  would  be 
a  severe  trial  to  men  who  have  only  reached  the  limited  educational  point  of 
the  majority  of  our  manufacturing  population.  Wc  are  waiting  hopefully  for  the 
period  when  the  educational  status  of  our  people  shall  enable  them  to  become 
partners  with  ns,  for  we  are  convinced  that  in  education  alone  can  we  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  better  industrial  and  social  system.  One  immense  benefit  the 
country  would  reap  by  these  industrial  partnerships  would  be  that  they  would 
obviate  almost  altogether  the  great  objections  which  have  arisen  to  the  growth 
of  gigantic  establishments :  the  merging  of  small  badly  conducted  establishments, 
where  the  cost  of  management  bears  a  serious  proportion  to  the  outlay,  the  con- 
flensation  of  multitudes  of  small  concei'ns  into  large  and  intelligeatly  managed 
establishments,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  will  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  co-operation.  There  would  also  be  this  result ;  the 
present  condition  of  commerce,  the  vast  questions  involved  in  industrial  under- 
takings, have  dfeated  claims  upon  the  thougiit  and  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  responsible  management  of  Large  concertis,  which  I  would  almost  venture  to 
say  are  growing  beyond  human  endurance.  We  may  see  in  this  movement  a 
tendency  to  relieve  the  overtaxed  brains  and  nerve")  of  our  thinking  men.  I 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  personally  value  the  privilege  of  standing  alone  on  this 
responsibility  of  being  made  to  think  for  multitudes  of  men  ;  I  rather  take  it  as 
an  imposition  of  slavery. 

Mr.  £.  O.  Grbbninq:  The  partnership  experiment  in  our  firm  has  answered 
very  fairly,  and  I  think  that  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Ecroyd,  if  the  men  were 
taken  into  the  concern  they  would  do  more  than  they  now  do  to  help  forward  the 
enterprise.  The  principle  on  which  we  formed  our  partnership  was  even  more 
selfish  than  that  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  though  we  hal  only  70  or  100  men  to  deal 
with,  the  experiment  has  been  a  great  success.  We  began  by  reckoning  on  an 
average  of  profits  that  had  been  made  during  previous  years,  and  wc  fixed  a  price 
which  we  should  receive  in  capitalising  our  interest,  allowing  those  profits  to  give 
ia  dividend  of  15  per  cent.  We  told  the  men  that  we  would  not  give  them  any- 
thing, but  that  we  would  make  this  bargaiu  with  them,  that  if  they  would  help 
us  to  keep  our  profits  above  that  average,  they  should  have  half  of  what  was  made 
over  that  sum.  After  six  months'  experience  we  balanced  the  books  and  found 
that  the  average  had  been  exceeded,  and  that  we  had  lo  give  the  men  a  5  per 
cent,  bonus  on  their  wages.  The  results  of  the  experiment  on  the  men  themselves 
have  been  good.  We  have  fifteen  whom  we  can  say  are  visibly  striving  to  help 
us  in  the  enterprise.  We  had  a  pleasing  example  in  one  case.  The  man  who 
drove  our  engine  had  1>een  receiving  bribes  to  burn  more  coal  than  was  necessaiy, 
and  the  workmen  seeing  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  their  profits,  came  for- 
ward and  requested  that  the  fireman  should  be  dischar/jed ;  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  would  not  have  been  done.  1  think  that  in  forming  these  trade 
partnerships  it  should  be  burue  in  mind  that  mon  will  not  invest  their  money  in 
a  trade  unless  they  have  held  out  to  them  the  expectation  that  they  will  obtain 
the  average  profit  which  that  trade  gives ;  in  the  case  of  co-operative  societies  the 
dividend  looked  for,  at  any  rate  when  they  were  first  formed,  wa^  only  5  per 
cent.    Apart  from  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  trade  partnerships,  I  can  see 
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otba^  0odjd  ftdraaUfni.  SirikcK.  I  tbmk.  would  be  lem  iiiiiiieroiiA,  and  tbe 
almost  despotic  inflaraee  and  tbe  «xremTe  hard  work  of  managers  of  establisb- 
BKQ^ff  woold  be  done  awaj  witb.  for  it  would  not  require  the  same  close  per- 
Moal  interest  on  tbe  part  of  one  man  wbere  tbere  was  a  large  general  interest  on 
tbenartofalL 

MT.  Jons  Edwaeds  :  The  paper  read  bj  Mr.  Brings  shows  that  the  experiment 
at  bis  collieries  has  succeeded  in  a  great 'measare  in  de.«troYing  the  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labonr.  and  I  agree  witb  tbe  last  speaker  that  there  is  more 
to  be  realiBed  bj  these  industrial  partnerships  than  pecaniarj  returns.  They 
will  prore  what  I  bare  long  been  couFinoed  the  co-operative  societies  bare 
proved — that  working  men  are  not  such  bad  hands  at  business  as  somewould  have 
us  believe.  Co-<^ration  greatly  stimulates  inventions,  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  capital :  for  63  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  in  the  co-operative  societies  is  capita- 
lised. Co-operation,  however,  still  labours  under  some  difficulties,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  in  establisbing  our  federation  of  societies  for  wholesale  business  wc 
are  limitefl  by  the  law  to  an  investment  in  the  name  of  one  society  of  not  more 
than  £200.  Again,  most  of  the  Focieties  are  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  capital, 
nnd  the  bniUUng  of  working  men's  dwellings  would  be  a  safe  outlet  for  our 
funds;  the  law,  however,  does  not  allow  us  to  build,  and  to  re-sell  to  o;ir 
members. 

Mr.  E.  PoTTEK,  M.P.:  I  have  watched  this  question  some  years,  and  so  far  as 
Mr.  Briggs'  scheme  is  concerned  I  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  working  of  it 
out.  I  however  think  that  these  experiments  should  not  be  forced.  There  is  one 
drawback  which  I  think  I  can  see  would  result  in  their  management.  I  believe 
in  the  exercise  of  what  I  may  call  a  sort  of  mild  despotism  in  the  management  of 
large  concerns,  the  despotism  of  one  strong  energetic  man,  like  many  of  those 
who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  estab- 
lishments in  this  part  of  the  country.  Now  some  of  that  despotism  might  be 
lost  where  the  interests  of  a  proprietary  come  to  be  more  numerous,  personally  : 
and  even  if  it  is  discouraged  you  do  that  which  is  certainly  not  t7the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes.  I  however  think  that  there  should  be  no  pressure  put 
upon  the  extension  of  these  trade  partemerships :  they  should  be  fairly  tested  for 
eight  or  ten  years  l3efore  we  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  about  them.  The 
advocates  of  the  system  may  safely  leave  the  capitalist  to  take  his  own  course ; 
he  best  knows  his  own  interests,  and  if  he  can  retain  an  average  of  profits  and 
improve  the  working  and  management  of  his  establishment  by  dividing  the 
profits  above  that  average  among  his  work-people,  advocates  of  the  partnership 
system  may  roat  assured  that  he  will  do  so.  I  would  advise  those  gentlemen  not 
to  force  their  nwn  opinions  ai^ainst  the  judsrment  of  those  who  are  really  better 
judges  than  themselves.  Some  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  co-opera- 
tion and  trade  partnerships  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  where  there  is  a  variation 
of  profits,  sometimes  extending  to  an  absolute  loss,  the  managers  would  be  com- 
pelled fo  disclose  that  state  of  thinj^  to  the  shan^holdors,  and  owing  to  the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  latter,  temporary  depression  may  lead  to  a  panic  that 
might  end  in  total  ruin.  In  private  undertakings  these  embarrassments  are 
not  disclosed,  except  to  the  few  practical  men  iramciiately  ctmcemed,  and  they  are 
thus  often  8urmounte<l.  Again,  you  can  never  work  joint-stock  establishments 
at  anything  like  the  rate  of  expenditure  you  can  work  individual  concerns;  and 
thei'e  are  also  the  difficulties  sugtrcsietl  by  Mr  Ecroyd.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  prejudicetl  against  these  undoiiakings^  but  1  would  counsel  their  advocites  to 
take  a  little  time  and  not  push  the  theory  too  rapidly,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  larger  capitalists  wi<«h  for  nothing  more  than  the  advancement  of  their  men. 
What  we  want  is,  to  l>e  associated  with  e^lucared  men  :  we  cannot  form  partner- 
ships with  uniMlucate<l  men  :  you  cannot  reason  with  tbem,  you  must  cxerxdse  a 
mild  de«p<nism  over  them. 

Mr.  A.  G.hkexwvx»d:  The  sociotie-  in  Rtvhlalo  are  doi-^g  a  ba?iri«saM>f  about 
£60l>,(MHl  a  year,  with  a  capital  of  aln^ut  £2«X\0X\  Tl»  Mores?  ar«  r^arrinpr 
profits  of  aUnit  t'^UHX)  annually,  the  corn  mill  £1T.-^X\  and  the  mannf»ctorr  is 
yielding  no  pn>fit  at  all :  of  the  cause,  gen:leraen  in  the  La'^cashinp  trade  will  he 
Ijcrfectly  well  aware.  At  one  time  we  lost  £UVXX>  on  that  macuSirtocT  :  bat  it 
is  now  about  rcco:u>e<l.    I  think  th.it  wo  may  e-uruate  the  ftitaw  prists  f«r  ilmt 
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part  of  oar  undertaking  at  £50,000  a  year.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  in  Rochdale,  has  been  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  our  members ;  but 
notwithstanding  that,  we  are  making  progress,  and  showing  that  working-men 
have  a  better  capacity  for  business  than  some  gentlemen  will  credit  them  with. 
[Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  :  Have  you  had  many  losses  ?— and,  if  so,  have  they  led  to  dis- 
sensions ?]  There  have  been  several ;  in  connection  with  the  stores,  there  have 
been  three  several  losses,  of  about  £600  each— but  the  members  took  to  them 
kindly,  and  are  now  educated  to  them. 

Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.  :  I  will  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  economic  advan- 
tages which  persons  like  myself — sometimes  termed  enthusiastic  and  wild  theorists 
--attribute  to  co-operation,  and  then  I  will  point  out  whether  or  not  our  anticipa- 
tions have  been  realised.  What  we  always  asserted  before  co-operation  assumed 
anything  like  its  present  development  was,  that  if  you  could  intei*est  men  in  a 
business,  if  you  could  make  them  participate  in  the  profits,  and  make  them  capi- 
talists, a  feeling  of  self-interest  would  operate  upon  them,  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour  would  be  enormously  increased.  Now,  have  those  conclusions  been 
verified  by  the  experience  of  co-operative  schemes  ?  Mr.  Potter,  in  his  objections, 
fell  into  a  fallacy — which  is  often,  I  think,  fallen  into.  People  will  persist,  when 
they  are  speaking  about  co-operation,  in  treating  co-operative  societies  as  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  attribute  to  co-operative  schemes  all  the  disadvantages 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  joint-stock  concerns.  Adam  Smith,  eighty  years 
ago,  compared  (and  nothing  scarcely  can  be  added  to  his  comparison)  the  advan- 
ts^s  with  the  dii^advantages  which  attach  to  industry  carried  on  by  an  individual 
capitalist,  and  by  a  joint-stock  company.  Mr.  Potter  has  repeated  that  com- 
parison. But  before  I  leave  the  fallacy,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Potter's  objections 
arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  contradicted  by  experience.  Not  long  since  I  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  this  country,  who  has  converted  his 
trade  into  a  joint-stock  company — a  company  which  has  not  the  least  degree  of 
.  the  character  of  co-operation  about  it — the  Messrs.  Crossley,  of  Halifax.  I  said, 
**  Do  you  find  the  disadvantages  apply  which  are  usually  attributed  to  joint-stock 
companies  V*  and  they  said,  **  No ;  the  works  are  proceeding  as  prosperously  as 
before."  There  is  this  distinction  Ijetween  joint-stock  companies  and  co-operative 
societies :  what  we  consider  to  be  the  essence  of  co-operation  is,  that  you  give 
labour  a  right  share  in  the  profits.  If  you  do  not  give  labour  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate, we  say  the  establishment  has  no  right  whatever  to  claim  the  title  of  co- 
operation. And  what  is  the  advantage  wMch  we  attribute  to  this  system  ?  I  say 
that  every  pound  of  profits  which  is  given  to  the  labourer  as  a  bonus  for  his 
labour,  enriches  him  who  gives  as  much  as  him  who  takes.  That  briefly  describes 
the  advantages  which  we  attribute  to  co-operation.  Of  course  theoretical  writers, 
like  myself,  may  write  pages  in  enlarging  upon  those  advantages ;  that  has  been 
done  by  the  great  master  of  political  economy — John  Stuart  Mill.  But  it  may  be 
replied  to  our  assertions,  that  all  we  say  is  mere  theory.  Now,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  there  is  a  complete  answer  to  that  observation ;  for  Mr.  Briggs  tells 
us  that  eveiy  advantage  which  a  theoretical  writer  has  ever  attributed  to  co- 
operation has  been  more  thnnrealised  in  his  undertaking.  Experience  likehiscannot 
be  got  over — and  it  makes  the  great  diflerence,  which  never  should  be  lost  sight 
of,  between  a  joint-stock  company  and  a  co-operative  society.  The  usual  disad- 
vantages attributed  to  co-operation  have  been  completely  removed.  It  has  been 
said  that  working  men  would  quarrel  with  themselves,  and  that  their  capacity  for 
business  would  be  too  small  to  conduct  an  undertaking  successfully.  We  find, 
however,  the  very  contrary  to  exist  at  Rochdale.  They  face  their  difficulties  man- 
fully and  successfully ;  and  their  concerns  are  just  as  lively  to  succeed  as  the  con- 
cerns of  any  private  capitalist.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say,  that  experience  has 
proved  that  all  the  disadvantages  attributed  to  co-oi>cration  have  no  foundation 
in  fact.  I  do  not  say  that  a  co-operative  society  may  not  fail — as  a  private 
business  will  fail :  but  I  do  say  that  if  members  have  the  wisdom,  and  place  con- 
fidence in  their  managers,  and  if  those  managers  are  honest  and  well-selected 
men,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  such  a  result.  Now,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  future  of  co-operation?  No  doubt  it  will  pass  through  many  phases, 
and  assume  difl*erent  forms.  Some  branches  of  industij  are  difficult  to  Im 
managed  hy  such  means  as  that  adopted  by  Mx.  Btv^S!S^«  NfVAXN&>^^\ws;S2^^3bs&is^ 
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of  hiflbuAinesB?  That  it  combines  the  large  capitalist  with  co-operalion ;  and 
^vhy  I  say  snch  a  business  as  that  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  carried  on  is,  that  coal 
milling  requires  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  sunk  before  any  returns  can  be 
realised.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  assistance  of  the  large  capitalist  is  extremely 
useful.  In  other  concerns  where  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  not  permanently 
locked  up,  such  as  trades  which  dc^iend  on  the  skill  of  the  handicraftsman,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  purely  co-operative,  in  this  sense,  that 
only  those  who  are  labourers  should  have  capital,  and  that  there  should  be  no  one 
else,  and  that  the  labourers  employed  should  supply  all  the  capital  required. 
Whether  this  branch  of  industry  or  that  branch  will  be  carried  on  according  to  this 
form  of  co-operation  or  that  form  of  co-operation  will  be  proved  by  experience. 
No  doubt  many  experiments  will  be  made.  Some  perhaps  will  be  failures ;  but  fh>m 
every  failure  a  valuable  lesson  will  be  learned.  Of  this,  however,  1  feel  convinced, 
that  each  year  co-operation  in  its  various  phases  and  forms  is  certain  to  extend. 
As  the  country  tjecomcs  more  educated,  and  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  introduce 
a  system  of  national  education,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  flttecl  to  embaiic 
upon  co-operative  schemes.  The  extension  of  co-operation  will  be  a  great  edn- 
cational  impetus  in  itself.  It  will  be  a  most  important  economic  assistance  to 
this  oountiy ;  for  the  experience  of  Mr.  Briggs  shows  us  that  it  will  allay  disputes 
between  masters  and  men,  and  increase  the  i)ecuniary  valuo  of  the  industry  of 
this  country  to  an  extent  which  will  l>e  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 
Another  advantage  is  that  its  essential  foundation  is  this.—by  stimulating  the 
energy  of  the  labourer,  it  improves  the  character  of  the  labour  and  increases  the 
cfiBciency  of  that  industry.  As  it  extends  it  will  not  only  give  wealth  to  this 
class  and  to  that  class ;  but  it  will,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  make 
the  whole  nation  richer  by  distributiug  more  wealth  over  the  general  community. 
I  have  thought  on  the  subject  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  every  day  I  am  more 
strongly  convinced  that  as  co-operation  is  extended  to  every  branch  of  industry 
England  will  enjoy  a  happiness  which  she  never  knew  liefore. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mason  :  I  think  that  Mr.  Solly  was  too  sanguine  in  rejoicing  at 
the  realisation  of  the  scheme  of  industrial  partnerships  by  reference  to  the  one 
concern  of  Mr,  Briggs,  esiwcially  when  we  remember  that  that  undertaking  has 
only  had  a  year's  exiytence,  and  that  it  belongs  to  a  trade  which,  for  the  past  tew 
months,  has  been  coining  money,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  capitalist. 
I  have  myself  Ijeen  very  reluctant  to  identify  myself  in  the  Hlighte!^t  degree  with 
those  who  have  advocated  industrial  partners)) i])s.  because  I  conceived  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  working  man,  and  to  those  who 
are  his  friends  in  their  wishes  to  elevate  him,  than  that  this  matter  of  partnerships 
should  fail.  I  consider  that  as  yet  we  are  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  invite  working  men  to  invest  their  earnings  in  such  undertakings.  So  far  as 
1  know  the  working  man,  he  wishes  to  have  freedom  in  his  trade  ;  to  go  from  one 
master  to  another  if  he  thinks  fit,  or  thinks  it  his  intei'est  to  do  so,  and  I  conceive 
that  industrial  partnerships  will  destroy  that  freedom.  I  do  not  believe,  as  has 
been  hinted  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  working  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
success  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  if  the  working  man  is  properly  treated  he  will  take  a  special  interest  in  his 
employer's  success.  I  may  also  remark,  and  this  bears  on  the  conduct  of  working 
men,  that  during  the  cotton  famine  Lord  Derby  expressed  his  fears  that  the 
working  men  would  l)e  so  pauperised  that  a  generation  would  have  to  pass  before 
they  would  rise  again  to  their  proper  position.  I  felt  sure  that  opinion  would 
not  be  renlistd,  and  1  think  it  has  not.  In  our  Ashton  union,  which  is  the 
largest  but  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  which  pauperism  rose  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other  union,  except  Glossop,  it  is  less  at  this  moment  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Mr.  J.  Holmes  quoted  a  mass  of  figures  to  show  that  the  working  men  had 
not  received  their  fair  share  of  the  increase  of  wealth  of  the  country,  and  de- 
fended co-operative  industry  as  both  just  and  politic. 

Dr.  J.  Watts  :  I  have  had  my  day  in  socialistic  thcorioi*,  but  I  think  that  the 
present  effort  of  co-oi)eration  combines  in  itself  all  which  is  practical  in  the 
theory  of  communism.  The  efforts  which  working  men  are  now  making  in 
various  directions  are,  o  say  the  least,  highly  creditable ;  first,  their  exertions  in 
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the  direction  of  co-operative  stores,  to  supply  themselves  at  wDoleeale  prices 
with  food  and  clothing,  is  a  great  and  unmixed  good ;  if  the  stores  are  well 
managed  it  is  7^  i)er  cent,  addition  to  their  wages,  if  they  spend  the  whole  of 
their  wages  at  those  stores :  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  great  stimulant  to 
prudential  investment.  They  are  asked  to  allow  the  1\  per  cent,  to  accumulate, 
and  they  get  in  addition  6  per  cent,  on  every  pound's  worth  of  goods  they  purchase. 
Let  me  mention  another  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  intellect  wasted  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  particularly  amona:  the  working 
people.  1  remember  on  one  occasion  looking  into  100  shops  along  Stretford  road, 
Manchester,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  finding  customers 
in  only  five  or  six  of  those  establishments,  I  asked  myself  what  are  these  shopkeepers 
doing  ?  Doubtless,  in  many  cases  the  shops  were  managed  by  the  wives,  while 
the  husbands  were  at  work  clsie where,  but  the  wives,  I  thought,  could  be  well 
employed  in  otlier  ways  if  those  shops  were  done  away  with,  and  certainly  the 
poor  who  patronised  those  shops  would  Ije  benefited  if  the  profits  were  divided 
amongst  theuLselves.  Looking  at  the  results  of  co-operation,  I  think  there  is  a 
prospect  of  still  greater  extension.  When  men  have  acquired  a  power  of 
management,  and  a  habit  of  prudential  investment,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  fintUng  the  profitableness  of  distribution  among  themselves  they  will  seek 
greater  profit  in  production,  and  if  they  should  go  into  the  productive  class  of 
enterprises  everything  will  depend,  as  it  now  does  with  their  employers,  on  the 
prudence  with  which  their  concerns  are  managed.  We  know  from  experience, 
that  some  not  small  concerns  have  been  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  that 
large  profits  have  been  made  and  distributed  among  working  men,  who  have 
been  shareholders  in  joint-stock  spinning  mills  and  weaving  sheds.  There  is  no 
possible  reason  why  working  men  should  not  invest  their  money  in  productive 
enterprises.  We  already  find  that  they  gain  more  money  in  a  co-operative  store 
than  is  gained  by  a  long  strike  for  wages.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  in 
the  extension  of  their  investments  they  will  make  nil  the  workers  partakers  of 
the  profits,  for  as  was  nicely  put  in  the  paper  on  partnership,  there  may  be 
partners  and  auxiliary  workers  ;  ho  I  believe  it  is  in  the  spinning  mill,  at  Rochdale 
there  are  shareholders,  and  workers  who  arc  not  shareholders.  In  considering 
this  question  of  co-operation  and  partnerships  this  question  has  sometimes  been 
put — that  the  workmen  who  so  invest  their  money  will  be  the  best  and  most 
prudential,  and  they  will  seek  to  work  in  their  own  establishments — What  then 
will  other  employers  do?  Now,  my  answer  to  that  is  this,  that  capital  will  always 
take  care  of  itself,  and  my  belief  is  that  if  n  capitalist  were  to  make  it  a  rule  of  his 
establishment,  that  whoever  worked  for  him  for  twelve  months  should  partake  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  to  be  declared  by  an  accountant  or  the  county  court 
judjce,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  found  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  that  those 
workmen  had  so  exerted  themselves  that  the  75  i)er  cent,  reserved  by  the  master 
would  be  larger  in  amount  than  the  100  per  cent,  which  he  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  take. 

Mr.  Bbioos,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Solly :  So  far  from  the  workmen  interfering  in  our 
management  I  find  that  my  power  is  really  more  despotic  than  ever.  The  men 
gladly  ^ve  their  advice  when  asked  for,  and  they  have  made  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  Chairman  :  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Mason,  that  we  want 
more  experience  before  co-operation  is  strongly  encouraged  into  new  spheres. 
If  due  caution  is  exercised,  co-operation  may  greatly  improve  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour.  I  do  not  know  whether  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
moral  aspects  of  co-operation.  When  Mr.  Potter  suggested  a  mild  despotism  as 
being  necessary  for  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  much  truth  in  that  observation.  When,  for  example,  a 
regiment  was  recruited  from  the  scum  of  the  villages  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught, 
it  was  necessary  to  manage  them  not  by  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  regiment, 
but  by  a  harsher  system  than  now  obtains.  And  again,  in  the  early  periods  of 
manufacturing  industry,  when  masters  and  men  were  less  intelligent  and  moral 
than  now,  their  relations  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  a  large  amount 
of  harshness.'  The  word  "despotism"  is  not  pleasant,  but  what  I  suwioaeMc. 
Pottesr  means  by  it  is,  the  domiaation  of  the  \ug\ie&t  \ii\A\!^%,<t\i^  «sA>^<i^^£^5i»^R!^ 
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morality.  With  uneducated  men,  so  ignorant  that  they  are  easily  made  the 
dupe&  of  others  and  irritated  into  combinations  against  their  masters,  mild 
despotism  may  be  more  successful  than  co-operation,  but  if  you  can  secure  by 
education  an  elevation  of  the  morality  of  the  i>eople,  affording  them  more  self- 
I'espect  and  foresight,  and  a  more  intelligent  insight  into  their  own  interests — in 
proportion  as  you  do  that,  1  conceive  that  co-operation  becomes  possible.  We 
shall  only  advance  st jp  by  step,  and  I  urge  the  greatest  caution  in  the  founding 
of  these  establishments.  Our  Rochdale  mend  ma^  argue  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  education  to  be  gained  in  these  establishments.  Undoubtedly  there 
is,  aud  it  is  on  that  very  ground  that  I  am  jealous  of  failure,  because  almost 
fatal  discouragement  may  follow.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  set  before  working- 
men  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  have  to  surmount  owing  to  their  imperfect 
infoimation  and  experience  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  to 
endeavour  to  educate  them  to  that  standard  which  is  necessary  to  their  future 
success.  Hitherto  we  have  neglected  them  in  these  particulars.  We  have  too 
often  treated  the  working  men  as  though  they  were  neither  sentient  nor  thinking 
beings,  and  it  becomes  us  as  a  great  nation  who  would  have  property  secured 
and  industry  developed,  to  believe  that  there  are  greater  resources  far  in  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  our  people  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  resources 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  What  might  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country  had  they  been  inteUigently  brought  up,  and  properly 
trained,  when  we  find  them  exhibiting  thcTirtues  they  frequently  do  under  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantages !  No  mineral  wealth,  no  wealth  that  is  derived 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth— coal,  iron,  tin,  or  copper — is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  hearts,  and  morals,  and  int^genoe,  and  co-operation 
of  an  entire  people. 


FAMINES    IN  INDIA. 

A  paper  was  read  in  a  supplementary  section  of  this  Department 
(Thomas  Bazley,Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman),  by  Major- General  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  on  "  Famines  in  India,  their  Causes  and  Remedies." 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton  described  the  famines  as  periodical,  recurring 
in  some  part  of  India  perhaps  •every  ten  years.  In  the  Madras 
Public  Works*  Report  of  1852,  it  was  stated  that  in  1831  the  popu- 
lation of  Guntoor,  a  district  of  4,700  square  miles,  the  270th  part  of 
India,  was  512,000;  in  1833,  it  was  255,000— a  loss  of  257,000  ; 
aud  of  these  it  appeared  certain  that  200,000  had  perished.  In 
Colonel  Bdird  Smith's  report  on  the  famine  in  the  north-west  in 
1810,  he  estimated  the  mortality  at  80,000  or  90,000  in  the  central 
section  of  the  famine  tract  alone,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in 
another  part  8  per  cent.  As  the  whole  population  of  the  famine 
tract  was  ahout  10  millions,  the  loss  of  life  altogether  must  have 
been  200,000  at  the  lowest  per  centage.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
famine  then  (1866)  in  progress,  it  had  been  stated  that  2,500  were 
dying  weekly  in  one  district,  that  900  dead  bodies  were  picked  up  in 
the  streets  of  Belasore  in  one  day,  &c.  ;  and  it  was  spread  over  an 
unusally  large  area.  As  to  the  loss  of  property,  Colonel  Smith 
estimated  it  in  1860  at  3|  millions  sterling.  In  1883,  in  Guntoor 
alone,  the  Public  Works'  Report  estimated  the  loss  at  2^  millions.  Of 
the  loss  of  public  revenue  the  commissioners  estimated  that,  in  the 
18  years  following  1833,  in  Guntoor  alone,  there  was  a  loss  of 
£900,000. 
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One  reason  assigned  for  these  famines  wiis^  the  want  of  water ; 
but  there  was  no  such  want  in  India.  When  Guntoor  lost  200,000 
by  famine  a  river  was  flowing  through  it,  which  never  failed,  and 
which  in  a  single  day  carried  to  the  sea  4,000  million  cubic  yards  of 
water ;  and,  as  6,000  cubic  yards  will  secure  a  crop  of  rice  on  an 
acre,  water  enough  was  running  to  waste  in  that  one  river  in  a  day, 
in  that  very  district,  to  secure  700,000  acres  of  rice,  the  food  of  2^ 
millions  of  people  for  a  year.  A  single  day's  water  would  thus  pro- 
vide food  for  five  times  the  whole  population  of  the  district.  The 
sole  cause  of  the  famine  was  that  the  water  was  not  distributed  over 
the  land.  So  with  the  recent  fiimino  ;  in  the  centre  of  it,  where  the 
people  were  dying  by  many  thousands  per  week,  not  only  was  there 
a  river  passing  through  it,  while  the  harvest  was  perishing,  which 
would  have  provided  water  in  one  day  to  secure  food  for  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  millions  for  a  year,  but  there  actually  fell  sixty  inches 
of  rain  in  the  district  itself — twice  as  much  as  the  average  of 
England.  If  it  is  asked,  "  How  could  the  harvest  fail,  then  1"  the 
answer  is,  that  this  local  rain  Avas  of  itself  sufficient  to  give 
7,000  cubic  yards  per  acre  (more  than  enough  for  a  crop  of  rice), 
but  that  it  fell  in  such  untimely  quantities,  with  such  long  intervals, 
that  the  crop  withered  between  the  falls.  Only  one  thing  was 
wanted,  that  the  supply  of  water  should  be  regulated  by  artificial 
means.  First,  that  the  water  should  bo  led  from  the  rivers  by  canals 
out  upon  the  lands ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  violent  bursts  of  rain 
should  be  stored  in  tanks,  from  which  water  can  be  drawn  off  as  it  is 
wanted.  The  next  reason  was  that  we  cannot  provide  money  for  the 
necessary  works.  But  if  we  can  afford,  as  in  Guntoor,  to  lose  a 
million  in  revenue  by  a  famine,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  half  a  million,  which  would  prevent  it.  Again,  eighty 
millions  sterling  have  been  already  raised  for  the  railways,  and 
twenty  millions  more  are  being  raised,  sufficient  to  water  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  to  raise  food  for  the  whole  population.  How  can 
it  then  be  said  that  money  cannot  be  found  for  works  which  will  pay, 
as  such  works  are  now  actually  doing,  50  and  even  100  per  cent, 
profit  ?  Another  reason  was  the  want  of  means  of  transit  from 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  harvest  had  not  been  lost. 
But  why  are  there  not  such  means  of  transit  ? — for  the  same  reason 
that  there  are  failures  of  the  harvest,  because  we  have  neglected  to 
regulate  the  water,  and  in  doing  it,  to  provide  water-carriage;  for  all 
the  irrigating  canals  may  be  made  steamboat  navigations.  When 
famine  occurs  over  an  area  occupied  by  ten  or  twenty  millions  of 
people,  nothing  but  water  can  possibly  convey  the  quantity  of  food 
required,  and  on  steamboat  canals  it  could  be  brought  1,000  miles  for 
10s.  or  £1  a  ton.  In  the  hydraulic  works  even  now  in  progress  in 
India,  the  main  canals  are  from  20  to  60  yards  broad,  and  three  deep, 
and  they  are  being  fitted  with  locks,  capable  of  being  filled  in  a 
minute,  and  of  passing  steamers  of  300  to  400  tons.  To  water  half  a 
million  acres  for  rice,  we  require  a  canal  64  yards  broad,  and  three 
deep,  flowing  at  IJ  miles  an  hour,  which  is  ample  for  a  full  application 
of  steam-power. 
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As  to  the  works,  thej  are  of  two  classes :  1st,  weirs  and  canals,  to 
lend  the  water  from  the  rivers  ;  and  2nd,  tanks,  formed  by  throwing 
embankments  across  valleys  to  store  up  water.  Of  both  the.se  there 
are  numerous  works  constructed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  only  in 
certain  parts  of  India  that  they  exist,  and  many  of  them  are  essen- 
tially defective.  They  effectually  regulate  the  water  in  those  seasons 
when  there  are  violent  bursts  of  rain,  and  inter\'aJs  so  long  as  to 
ruin  the  crop?,  but  they  cannot  supply  the  want  of  local  rains,  as  the 
works  do  which  are  connected  with  the  great  rains,  which  never  fail. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  these  works  that  with  our  superior  means  and 
advantages,  we  could  not  most  materially  improve,  at  a  cost  which 
would  afford  great  returns.  There  are  also  a  few  extensive  works 
executed,  or  now  under  execution,  by  Government.  About  1,000,000 
acres  are  irrigated  from  the  Canvery,  across  which  a  weir  is  thrown, 
in  all  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  This  district  is  by  far  the  most  prospe- 
rous in  India,  bearing  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  yielding 
a  revenue  of  £620,000  a  year ;  so  that  if  all  the  130  districts  were  in 
as  high  a  state  of  improvement,  the  revenue  would  be  80  millions, 
about  double  what  it  now  is.  These  works  are,  however,  in  some 
respects  defective,  but  especially  in  this,  that  the  livers  and  canals 
have  not  been  in  fide  effective  navigations.  North  of  Madras,  the . 
Deltas  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna  have  been  irrigated  to  a  great 
extent,  though  the  works  are  not  yet  completed.  More  than  a 
million  acres  are  now  watered,  and  about  as  much  more  remains  to  be 
supplied.  In  these  works  the  canals  are  made  navigable.  From  the 
Godavery  weir,  Avhich  is  fourteen  feet  high,  three  canals  proceed, 
each  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  and  three  deep,  capable  of  con- 
veying about  1^  million  of  cubic  yards  per  hour,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  water  is  distributed  to  the  fields  when  in  full  cultivation.  This 
work,  which  has  cost  half  a  million  to  this  time,  has  increased  the 
revenue  by  £270,000,  or  54  per  cent,  on  the  capital;  the  exports?, 
from  having  been  £57,000,  Avere  the  year  before  last  £570,000,  and 
the  traffic  on  the  principal  canal  by  the  last  return,  was  at  the  rate  of 
21,000  boats  a  year,  besides  rafts.  The  next  great  Government 
work  is  the  Ganges  Canal,  begun  also  about  20  years  ago,  on  which 
2^  millions  have  been  expended,  watering  last  year  about  half  a 
million  acres.  It  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  having  not  yet 
made  any  fair  returns  for  the  capital.  Its  failure  has  been  solely 
through  defects  in  projection,  and  if  rightly  dealt  with  it  will  certainly 
turn  out  a  highly  remunerative  work.  It  is  planned  at  present  to 
water  1^  million  acres  of  wheat,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  Avater  5  or  10  millions.  The  remaining  great  Government 
work  is  in  the  Punjaub — a  system  of  irrigation  from  a  branch  of 
the  Indus,  on  which  almost  a  million  has  been  spent,  and  which  is 
now  in  operation  to  a  considerable  extent.  Besides  these,  works 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Government  on  the  Jumna,  in  Sciude, 
in  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  also  in  the  important  improve- 
ment of  500  miles  of  the  Godavery  river,  to  connect  Central  India 
with  the  coast.     The  Irrigation  Company's  works,  one  on  the  Toom- 
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budra,  in  Madras,  and  the  other  in  Orissa,  are  beginning  to  be  used^ 
but  languish  for  want  of  funds.  Probably  the  old  native  works,  the 
government  works  now  in  operation  and  under  construction,  and  the 
company's  works,  will  together  water  10  millions  acres,  and  provide 
10,000  miles  of  navigable  canal.  But  this  leaves  about  97  per  cent 
of  the  occupied  area  of  our  districts  unwatered.  All  these  works  are 
just  lingering  on,  £10,000  in  ayear  spent  where  £100,000  is  required. 
But  the  main  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  all  are  merely  isolated 
patches,  so  that  we  have  ten  thousand  miles  of  navigation  in  hand, 
divided  among  ten  projects.  Only  about  G,000  or  7,000  miles  of 
connecting  links  are  wanted  to  unite  at  least  20,000  miles  of  river 
and  canal,  and  to  form  a  contiuuous  navigation  from  Kuirachee  in 
the  extreme  west  to  Siidya,  on  the  Burhampoota,  in  the  extreme 
east^  a  distance  of  2,500  miles,  and  to  Tanjore,  almost  in  the  extreme 
south,  a  distance  of  3000  miles. 

But  "  Can  these  works  of  irrigation  and  navigation  be  executed  at 
a  practicable  cost  ?"  The  answer  is  that  the  Madras  Public  Works 
Commissioners  state  that  the  whole  of  the  new  works  in  that  presi- 
dency yielded  on  an  average  70  per  cent,  net  direct  profit  to  govern- 
ment. The  present  Godavery  works  have  coat  half  a  million,  and 
have  watered  800,000  acres,  or  the  capital  expended  is  12*.  per  acre, 
and  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  water  is  8*.,  or  66  per  cent,  on  the 
cost,  as  the  government  profit  alone.  The  total  of  the  projects  now 
under  execution  will  have  cost  about  10  millions,  and  will  water  about 
8,000,000  acres,  which  gives  £1.  5*.' per  acre  for  an  average.  At 
this  cost  such  works  could  now  be  executed  throughout  the  plains  ; 
the  less  level  tracts  would  cost  about  double,  but  if  we  allow  an 
average  of  £1  10*.  we  shall  be  safe.  If  such  works  pay  a  water- 
i-ate  of  6*.  on  an  average  for  rice  and  dry  grains,  the  direct  returns 
would  then  be  20  per  cent.,  and  this  is  far  below  what  they  are 
actually  now  paying  wherever  they  have  been  tolerably  planned.  We 
cannot  reckon  the  value  of  the  increase  of  the  crop  from  irrigation  at 
less  than  £2  per  acre,  or  130  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £1  10*.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  these  rates  allow  for  navigable  canals,  so  that 
the  navigation  will  be  obtained  for  nothing.  Thus,  while  railways 
capable  of  carrying  perhaps  100,000  tons  a  year,  at  about  l|d.  a  ton, 
besides  passengers,  have  cost,  on  an  average,  £20,000  a  mile,  first- 
class  water  carriage  can  be  provided  for  nothing  to  convey  10,000,000 
tons,  besides  passengers,  at  1-1 0th  of  a  penny,  or  one-fifteenth  of  the 
cost  by  railway.  The  gieat  mass  of  the  travellers  in  India  cannot 
afford  the  railway  rates.  Ou  the  canals  in  Grodavery  the  charge  is 
1 6  miles  for  a  penny,  on  the  railways  from  three  to  four.  Where  a 
railway  would  carry  700  a  day  at  l-3rd  of  a  penny,  a  steamboat 
canal  would  carry  at  least  7,000  at  about  l-20th  of  a  penny.  At 
this  rate  irrigation  might  be  provided  for  all  the  districts  of  India  at 
a  cost  of  42  millions  sterling,  which  would  secure  also  50,000  miles 
of  navigation. 

As  to  storing  water  in  tanks.  They  are  formed  simply  by  throwing 
an  earthen  embankment  across  a  valley,  or  hollow,  taking  advantage 
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of  any  natural  facilities  afforded  by  the  gi'ound.  Tliere  ai*e  some 
noble  specimens  of  these  works  executed  by  the  natives.  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  has  ever  been  done  by  our  Government  in  this 
way ;  and  therefore  we  have  not  the  data  for  estimating  the  cost, 
but  we  calculate  that  on  a  large  scale  they  will  cost  about  £100  per 
million  cubic  yards  of  capacity.  Now  allowing  6,000  cubic  yards 
per  acre  of  rice,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  £100  for  170  acres,  or 
12s.  au  acre,  as  the  cost  of  storing,  besides  that  of  distribution, 
making  it  much  the  same  as  the  cost  of  river  irrigation.  But  theae 
tanks  accomplish  two  other  purposes.  If  they  are  placed  high  up  in 
the  country,  and  the  water  is  applied  in  the  dry  season,  they  will 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  tank  and  the  cultiva- 
tion, which  alone  would  pay  the  cost  many  times  over.  A  tank  of 
1,000  million  cubic  yards  would  supply  a  stream  of  30,0000  cubic 
yards  per  hour  for  five  months.  The  other  effect  is  to  diminish 
floods,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  regulation  of  the  water  on  the  flat 
country. 

Besides  the  advantages  secured  by  the  regulation  of  the  water,  in 
the  way  of  fertilising  the  soil  and  providing  a  navigation,  the  sani- 
tary results  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  many  places  in  India  the 
people  have  to  drink  in  the  dry  season  the  refuse  of  village  tanks, 
and  hence  the  terrible  fevers  round  Calcutta.  Regulation  of  water 
would  be,  if  carried  out,  the  great  treasure  of  India,  and  would  make 
it  an  immense  mart  for  our  manufactures.  River  navigation  would 
also  be  most  valuable  in  a  military  point  of  view.  As  to  dealing  with 
famines,  when  they  actually  occur,  what  should  be  done,  is  im- 
mediately on  the  failure  of  the  harvest  to  send  down  engineers  to  plan 
and  mark  out  works  of  irrigation,  to  collect  tools,  to  provide  shelter, 
and  to  gather  food  from  a  distance  ;  so  that  when  the  famine  was  felt, 
and  before  the  people  died,  or  were  too  weak  to  work,  everything 
should  be  thoroughly  organised,  and  employment  provided  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  that  demanded  it.  If  this  were  done,  the 
number  of  deaihs  would  be  immensely  diminished,  and  very  little 
money  would  be  lost.  Of  course  there  should  be  many  subsidiaiy 
means  used,  such  as  officers  to  visit  the  people  in  their  villages,  depots 
of  food  at  short  intervals,  &c.  But  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  to  think  of  a  Christian  government  sitting  with  its  hands  folded 
for  months  in  the  certain  expectation  of  such  an  awful  calamity, 
deliberately  determining  to  let  its  subjects  perish  by  hundreds  of 
thousands. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr.  C.  Plummer  read  a  paper  on  "  Jamaica,  its  Resources,  and 
how  to  develop  them."  He  said  that  the  two  staple  products  of 
the  island,  sugar  and  rum,  absorbed  the  industry  of  the  people.  He 
maintained  that  the  labouring  population  did  and  would  work,  if  they 
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were  properly  remunerated.  As  an  illustration  of  the  progress  which 
was  being  made,  he  mentioned  that  the  people  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  Jamaica,  had  formed  an 
association  for  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes,  and  he  was  one 
of  a  deputation  which  had  been  sent  to  this  country  to  form  a  direct 
commercial  intercourse.  The  preliminaries  were  completed,  and  he 
hoped  to  return  to  Jamaica  and  report  the  full  success  of  their  mis- 
sion. Jamaica  opened  a  fine  field  for  cotton  cultivation  ;  the  island 
was  capable  of  producing  cotton  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  the  American 
Sea  Island,  and  the  ordinary  black  seed  variety  sold  in  the  English 
market  at  a  slight  advance  on  the  New  Orleans.  For  the  successful 
development  of  their  industrial  and  agricultural  resources  he  looked 
mainly  to  the  small  freeholders,  who  had  been  so  long  neglected. 
They  must  be  taken  in  hand,  instructed,  encouraged,  and  supported, 
and  they  roust  have  cordial  co-operation.  The  white  people  should 
manifest  faith  in  the  coloured  people,  by  aiding  them  to  help  them- 
selves. If  the  people  of  Jamaica  got  a  fair  start  and  practical 
encouragement,  millions  of  wealth  might  be  made  to  pour  into  Europe 
and  reciprocal  benefits  accrue  to  Jamaica. 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Strachan  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Benefit  Building  Societies." 
He  said  that,  whether  in  consequence,  or  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of 
legislative  interference,  these  societies,  left  alone  for  thirty  yeai*s,  had 
continued  to  increase  and  prosper  until  they  now  satisfied  the  social 
economist,  the  man  of  business,  and  a  large  general  constituency. 
Tracing  them  fiom  their  foundation,  under  ^e  act  of  1836,  this 
paper  showed  their  original  fault  of  construction  and  management^ 
the  extortionate  rate  of  interest  and  premium  in  which  borrowers 
were  amerced,  the  confiscation  of  depositors'  money,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  members  getting  their  property  released  upon  fair  terms;  it 
then  showed  the  gradual  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  all 
these  particulars,  and  that  at  the  present  time  might  be  found  large 
societies  in  almost  every  quarter  where  men  might  deposit  their 
savings,  and  have  them  repaid  at  a  short  notice  with  fair  interest; 
where  borrowers  might  become  owners  of  their  houses  on  equitable 
terms,  being  at  liberty  to  sell  or  exchange  them  without  loss.  Societies 
were  now  flourishing  with  tables  showing  the  members'  position  at 
any  time,  either  as  borrowers  or  investors.  The  Newcastle  Society 
gave  an  option  to  borrowers  to  extend  the  term  of  their  repayments 
up  to  twenty  years,  by  which  means  men  of  very  moderate  receipts 
could  adapt  their  payments  to  their  income,  and  eventually  almost 
every  working  man  might  be  the  owner  of  his  house. 

Mr.  Strachan  also  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  extent  to  which 
Building  Societies  might  aid  in  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes."  After  calling  the  attention  of  Building  Society  managers  and 
surveyors  to  the  necessity  of  their  evincing  (when  applied  to  for 
advances)  a  marked  preference  for  healthy,  well-arranged,  and  com- 
fortable houses  over  the  more  wretched  kind  which  were  run  up  by 
speculators  with  a  view  only  to  high  rents,  he  said  that  the  purpose 
of  such  societies  was  to  make  advances  on  security  of  property  repay- 
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able  in  instalmeDts  spread  over  a  certain  term.  Calculating  on  the 
tables  used  by  the  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  Permanent  Building  Society, 
he  showed,  by  the  following  table,  what  annual  payment  was  required 
for  £100,  £90,  £85,  £80,  and  £75  spread  over  various  terms. 


Term. 

1 
£100.       1 

1 
£90.        ' 

1 

£85.        i 

i 

1925 

£80.        j 

£75. 

6  yrs. 

22-64 

20-37 

1811 

16-98 

7    „ 

16-97 

15-27 

14-42       i 

13-67 

12  78 

10    „ 

12-72 

11-45 

10  81 

10-18 

9-54 

12    „ 

11-09       , 

10- 

9-43 

8-88 

8-82 

18    „ 

10-47 

9-42       ! 

8-09 

838 

7-85 

14    „ 

9-94 

8-95 

8-45 

795 

7-46 

16    „ 

9-09 

818 

7-73 

7-27 

681 

20    „ 

7-92 

7-12 

673 

6-33 

i 

5-94 

Entering  the  table  for  thirteen  years,  we  find  the  repayments,  in- 
cluding principal  and  interest,  to  be  about  10 J  per  cent,  per  annum. 
If  we  suppo.se  the  property  to  leave  a  net  return  of  7  per  cent.,  there 
is  3^  per  cent,  to  be  mado  up  by  the  member,  but,  if  he  provides 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house  aud  gets  an  advance  of  90  per 
cent.,  then  his  annual  repayments  are  about  9^  percent.,  leaving  him 
2^  per  cent,  to  make  up.     If  he  pays  down  20  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase money  and  borrows  4-5ths  or  80  pi*r  cent.,  his  repayments 
would  bii  about  £8  8s.,  leaving  him  £1   8s.  per  annum   to   make  up 
for  each   £100  of  purchase  money,  Avhile  if  he  paid    l-4tli  of  the 
purchase  and  borrowed  3-4 ths,  his  private  resources  would  only  be 
taxed  some  1 7s.  per  annum.     Taking  the  extreme  case  of  the  repay- 
ments being  spread  over  twenty  years,  then  a  little  under  8  per  cent, 
would  redeem  in  the  term.    With  an  advance  of  9-lOths  of  the  value, 
£7  38.  would  redeem,  being  only  3s.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  come  out 
of    private  means,  while  if  4-5th3  only  were  borrowed,  the  rents 
would  more  than  pay  the  Building  Society,  leaving  13s.  4d.  over  each 
year  for  every  £100  of  cost.     Now  as  a  Building  Society  would 
advance  to  purchasers,  say  9-lOths  of  the  purchase  money,  it  would 
be  easy  for  a  company  to  build  and  sell  improved  dwellings  where 
there  was  a  reasonable  demand,  and  land  was  not  too  dear.     In  those 
places  where  land  was  dear  the  difficulties  would  increase,  unless 
houses  could  be  sold  in  flats.     In  that  case,  a  company  of  working 
men — intending    occupants  —  might     build    a    block    together,    but 
prudence  would  require  that  each  member  should  inquire  how  he  can 
obtain  a  return  of  his  capital  in  case  he  could  not  continue  to  be  a 
shareholder,  or  how  his  family  could  realise  his  savings  should  he  be 
cut  off.     A  share  in  such  a  building  could  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of 
as  a  share  in  houses,  which  could  be  sold  singly. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of  large 
erections  to  be  let  in  many  tenements,  Building  Societies  might  be 
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almost  considered  as  not  useful  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  as 
to  title  to  real  property.  But  for  ordinary  houses  and  cottage 
dwellings,  these  societies  might  be  used  by  individuals  or  companies 
who  build  improved  dwellings,  to  enable  the  occupier  to  become 
owner  also.  The  whole  question  was  a  mercantile  one,  resolving 
itself  simply  into — How  can  it  be  made  to  pay  ?  There  was  no 
necestiiiy  for  making  it  a  question  of  almsgiving.  The  only  philan- 
thropy which  could  safely  be  introduced,  consisted  in  advice  as  to  the 
best  kinds  of  dwellings  to  erect,  and  the  best  societies  to  join.  To  be 
permanently  successful  these  must  be  kept  self-supporting. 

Mr.  H.  Caraker  read  a  paper  on  "  Penny  Burial  Clubs,"  in  which 
he  said  that  the  establishment  of  such  societies  had  been  greatly  en- 
couraged in  Liverpool.  There  could  not  be  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fewer  than  6,000,000  of  members  of  such  clubs,  which  comprised 
members  of  one  day  old  to  the  age  of  70  years.  He  alluded  to  the 
frauds  which  were  practised  on  the  poor  through  not  being  able  to 
procure  baptismal  certificates  of  deceased  relatives,  and  the  conse 
quent  forfeiture  of  their  policies.  The  management  of  such  societies 
was  monopolised  by  men  who  were  totally  unfitted  for  such  a  duty, 
and  both  managers  and  collectors  were  irresponsible  to  the  sub- 
scribers. He  entered  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the  accounts  of 
four  of  the  largest  clubs  in  proof  of  his  allegations,  and  he  alleged 
that  Government  investigation  was  needed  to  protect  those  who 
subscribed  to  such  clubs. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly  read  a  paper  on  "  Working  men's  Clubs  and 
Institutes  in  their  relation  to  the  upper  classes,  and  to  national  pro- 
gress." He  thought  there  were  signs  of  decay  in  the  vigour  and 
earnest  life  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  With  noble  exceptions, 
the  lives  of  the  aristocracy  were  feeble  and  aimless,  compared  with 
what  they  were  in  former  days.  Their  energies  were  chiefly 
expended  in  field  sports  and  the  turf,  or  else  in  a  general  policy  of 
resistance  to  forward  movements  of  any  kind.  With  regard  to  the 
middle  classes,  they  were  guilty  of  reckless  speculation,  inordinate 
greed,  and  self-indulgence;  and,  unless  some  new  vital  force  was 
introduced  into  the  body  politic,  we  should  go  the  way  that  other 
nations  as  proud  and  powerful  had  gone  before.  He  looked  on  the 
working  classes  as  the  element  which  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence 
offered  for  arresting  our  decay,  and  for  renovating  our  national  life ; 
and  to  improve  those  classes,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  position  they 
were  hereafter  to  occupy,  he  considered  working  men's  clubs  the  best 
instrument  that  had  yet  been  adopted.  Tho<o  clubs  must  combine 
recreation  and  amusement  with  instruction,  and  they  must  essen- 
tially be  looked  upon  as  the  means  of  communication  between 
working  men  and  the  educated  classe.^.  The  friends  of  the  movement 
must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  small  patronage  which  some  of  these 
clubs  might  at  first  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  working  men  ;  he  felt 
confident  of  their  ultimate  success.  The  movement  was  a  far-reach- 
ing one,  destined  to  revolutionise  the  country  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  ways,  if  it  were  only  wisely  upheld  and  carried  on  by  those 
who  knew  its  value. 
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Mrs.  M.  A.  Bainks  read  a  paper  which  she  supplied  on  "  Servants' 
Clubs,"  describing  these  jif^sociations  as  secret  societies,  held  mostly  in 
public- houses,  and  therefore  highly  prejudicial  to  the  class  for  whom 
they  were  established.  Whilst  deprecating  these  clubs,  as  at  present 
constituted,  Mrs.  Baines  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  she  dis- 
approved altogether  of  clubs  for  servants.  On  the  contrary,  she 
thought  that,  if  properly  constructed,  such  organisations  might  be 
turned  to  good  advantage.  To  accomplish  that  end,  she  suggested 
that  those  interested  in  working  men's  clubs,  should  extend  their 
exertions,  and  establish  servants'  clubs  on  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  James  Airlie,  representing  the  Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union, 
read  a  paper  on  *'  Recreative  amusements  as  an  agency  of  social  reform." 
The  paper  gave  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  recreative  amusements 
in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Glasgow,  especially  alluding  to  the 
success  of  cheap  concerts.  The  object  of  his  fellow  workers  in  that 
movement  was  to  reverse  the  general  idea  of  making  amusement  sub* 
sidiary  to  instruction,  by  making  instruction  subsidiary  and  incidental. 
Their  object  was  to  instruct  through  amusement,  instead  of  amusing 
through  instruction. 

Mr.  George  Hurst  read  a  paper  on  '*  Allotments  of  land  to  agri- 
cultural labourers."  He  observed  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  had  considerably  improved  within  the  last  few  years ;  but 
still,  among  the  working  classes,  none  were  so  badly  remunerated  for 
their  services.  Until  recently  they  were  considered  a  burden  upon 
the  land  ;  but  now  they  were  becoming  appreciated,  and  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  making  the  destitute  poor  a  union  instead  of  a  parochial 
charge,  their  comforts  were  gradually  increasing,  as  the  landed  pro* 
prietors  were  beginning  to  erect  for  them  jrood  and  healthy  cottages,  so 
that  they  might  reside  near  their  work.  The  labourers  in  husbandry, 
instead  of  being  confined,  as  formerly,  to  their  owti  parishes,  were  much 
benefitted  by  having  a  wider  field  for  their  exertions.  The  whole 
union  being  now  the  parish  of  settlement,  and  there  being  public 
works  with  a  demand  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
facilities  for  emigration  gave  them  grejit  advantages.  The  village 
labourers  had  other  opportunities  that  compensate  them  in  some 
degree  for  inferior  wages,  whicli,  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  will 
average  about  10s.  i)er  week.  There  Avas  the  comfort  of  a  rural  cot- 
tage, Avilh  a  tolerable  garden,  at  a  rental  of  only  from  £2  to  £4  per 
annimi.  Then  the  allotment  system  had  very  much  improved  the 
condition  of  the  farm  labourer,  especially  where  he  was  fairly  treated. 
But  it  frequently  happened  that  the  rent  charged  to  the  labourer  was 
much  higher — often  double — what  would  be  charged  to  the  farmer. 
This  was  not  giving  the  poor  man  a  fair  chance.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  landlord  to  consider  the  well-being  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owed 
the  chief  value  of  his  estate,  and  he  should  put  them  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  the  larger  occupiers.  The  labourers,  when  fairly  treated, 
were  always  punctual  in  their  payments  to  the  landlord,  as  they 
consider  they  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  their  allotments,  and  the  rule 
is  they  cultivate  Avell,  and  a  great  improvement  in  their  condition  is 
the  i-esulU 
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Mr.  Hurst  also  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Credit  System,"  pointing  out 
its  evils,  and  making  several  recommendations  for  its  abolition,  among 
others  a  shortening  of  the  legal  period  for  the  recovery  of  debts. 

Mr,  F.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  *' Barrack  allotments."  He  argued 
that  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  barracks  situated  in  the  country 
should  have  a  field  apportioned  out  as  gardens,  thus  having  an  interest 
for  spare  hours,  which  are  now  barren  of  an  object,  The  country,  he 
thought,  would  thus  be  directly  benefitted.  The  Government,  though 
taking  the  land  through  the  barrack  master,  would  expect  the  soldier 
who  had  the  allotment  to  pay  a  small  rent,  both  for  the  land  and  the 
tools. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Bracebridge  read  a  paper  on  ^<  Juvenile  Emigration." 
He  said  that  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  conversant  with 
reformatory  institutions,  poor-law  boards,  and  parochial  charities, 
well  know  the  ditficulties,  always  increasing,  of  providing  for  children 
honestly  and  faithfully.  Of  late  years  the  possibibility  has  arisen  of 
establishing  in  several  of  our  colonies  the  same  institutions  for 
orphans  as  we  have  in  England,  with  like  guarantees,  and  similar 
humane  and  wise  treatment,  as  well  as  the  same  safeguards  of  public 
opinion.  This,  too,  with  the  great  advantage  of  a  better  practical 
education  for  future  life,  less  expensive,  and  leading  to  an  earlier  in- 
troduction to  remunerative  labour.  On  leaving  a  colonial  orphanage 
early,  the  new  inmate  of  a  family  may  yet  become  "  un  enfant  de  la 
famille,**  and  join  the  circle  within  which  the  social  affections  may 
again  take  root  and  bear  fruit.  By  the  transmission  of  children — say 
from  seven  to  fourteen — to  selected  colonies,  their  maintenance  and 
education  will  not  cost  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  docs  in 
England.  Their  productive  power  will  come  into  play  in  a  faw 
years,  and  their  services  be  eagerly  sought  for  after  their  thirteenth 
year.  In  the  advanced  state  of  society  in  some  of  our  colonias,  bene- 
volent committees  and  government  inspection  can  be  found  as  well 
as  in  England,  while  some  colonial  law  may  strengthen  the  means  of 
inquiry  and  reporting,  for  years  after  the  children  are  absorbed  into 
society,  and  thus  future  .statistics  will  afford  a  real  means  of  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  success.  The  cost  of  voyage  and  outfit — equal  to 
two-thirds  of  a  year's  cost  in  England — would  soon  be  covered  by  the 
saving  effected.  As  to  the  workhouse  children,  they  cost  here  3s. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  week  each ;  and,  taking  boys  and  girls  together,  they 
cannot  be  put  out  much  before  sixteen  years  of  age,  giving  three 
years'  additional  charge,  and  this  with  far  less  reasonable  expectation 
of  good  result.  It  remains  only  to  convince  the  Colonial  OflScc,  the 
Poor-law  Board,  Emigration  Commissioners,  and  any  colony  disposed 
to  try  the  experiment,  that  they,  each  of  them,  could  and  ought  to 
assist  in  this  work.  The  total  cost  of  sending  out  400  workhouse 
children  as  an  experiment,  and  providing  for  them  in  a  colonial  honu» 
for  six  years,  from  the  age  of  seven  years  until  thirteen,  would  be  say 
£20,000  for  all  expenses,  viz.  voyage  at  an  average  of  £6  each  for 
400  children,  £2,400;  six  years'  residence  at  2s.  6d.  per  Avoek,  or 
£6  10s.  per  annum,  for  400  children,  £15,600 ;  allow  for  extra  ex- 
penses, £2,000 ;  total,  £20,000. 
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Mr.  H.  Walker,  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  "The  development  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  London,  and  the  causes  of  the  earlj 
closing  movement."  In  1 800,  when  the  divisions  of  textile  trade, 
which  were  identified  with  the  era  of  the  city  guilds,  still  held  a  lin- 
gering existence,  the  largest  shop  in  London,  a  haberdasher's,  em- 
ployed not  more  than  16  persons  on  the  premises.  By  1825,  the 
development  of  the  present  class  of  large  houses  had  commenced. 
By  the  side  of  those  wholesale  houses  which  restricted  themselves 
principally  to  the  sale  of  piece  goods,  there  had  started  traders  who 
made  it  their  business  to  purvey  the  largest  variety  of  articles  from 
the  seats  of  various  industries,  assorted  for  the  provincial  retiuler  and 
the  exporter,  and  offered  in  more  convenient  proportions,  and  at 
lower  prices,  than  they  could  be  obtained  by  the  retailer  himself 
treating  directly  with  the  manufacturer.  In  1814-19,  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  some  of  the  most  flourishing  houses  now  existing.  In 
1825,  the  foremost  of  the  new  class  of  house?,  and  one  which  most 
exhibited  the  growing  functions  of  the  London  market  as  the  medium 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  retailers  of  the  country,  housed  160 
persons  occupied  on  the  premises,  instead  of  15  persons  ten  years 
before.  In  1826,  an  epoch  was  created  in  the  development  of 
the  trades  of  the  mercers  at  the  West  End,  by  the  admission 
of  foreign  silks  at  a  duty  largely  reduced.  From  this  period  to 
the  present  time  when  a  single  house  dines  400  persons  daily 
on  the  premises,  the  progress  was  in  the  same  line  of  development. 
New  social  conditions  had,  however,  been  created  collaterally  with 
this  expansion  of  business.  In  1800,  nine  o'clock — the  ideal  hour 
for  closing  shops  specified  for  Mr.  Tradewell  in  the  "  Complete 
English  Tradesman," — had  been  exceeded  under  circumstances  which 
would  greatly  have  modified  Defoe's  prescription.  The  mercers' 
apprentices,  holding  a  position  of  consideration  and  comparative 
importance  in  their  master's  households,  and  sufficient  for  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  the  period,  had  been  superseded  by  the  shopmen  and 
juniors  of  a  more  stimulating  commercial  era,  occupying  no  domestic 
status,  and  prevented  by  the  prolonged  hours  from  enjoying  any  form 
of  private  domestic  life.  The  substitution  of  salaried  assistants  for 
the  pupil  auxiliaries  of  the  earlier  generation,  was  coincident  with  a 
general  extension  of  the  hours  of  business.  In  1825,  a  petition  was 
presented  by  a  body  of  assistant  linen-drapers  to  their  employers, 
praying  that  the  hours  of  closing  might  be  ten  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  nine  in  winter.  The  new  conditions  of  industrial  life  which  had 
been  developed  at  the  seats  of  manufacture,  Avere  repeated  in  the 
market  for  distribution.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  tendency 
had  been  to  supersede  a  domestic  industry,  and  to  aggregate  a  weuNing 
and  spinning  population  into  largo  bodies.  In  the  whoh'sale  ware- 
houses and  shops  of  London,  there  had  been  a  supersession  of  the 
more  domestic  agency  of  a  former  generation,  and  a  similar  aggrega- 
tion of  the  industrial  class. 

Madame  Bodichon  read  a  paper  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
suffra<;e  to  women  who  'were  freeholders  and  householders. 
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Miss  L.  L.Menzies  read  a  paper  on  '<  The  Callings  suitable  to  Women 
of  the  Middle  Class,"  and  dwelt  upon  the  imperfection  of  the  education 
which  young  girls  at  present  receive,  and  the  unfairness  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  consequently  placed  in  companson  to  their 
brothers.  She  recommended  that  parents  should  try  to  give  their 
daughters  an  education  which  would  fit  them  for  life,  and  enable  them 
to  exercise  their  acquirements  towards  the  gaining  of  independent 
positions  in  society. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dunning  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Principle  of  Exchange 
in  relation  to  Lock-outs,"  in  which  he  argued  that  man,  in  his 
originally  barbarous  state,  took  everything  he  wanted  from  his  neigh- 
bour by  force  or  fraud,  the  strong  always  preying  on  the  weak ;  that 
civilization  introduced  the  principle  of  exchange  of  commodities  in 
opposition  to  this  predatory  instinct ;  and  that  society  advanced  in 
proportion  as  exchange  triumphed  over  force.  Lock-outs  were,  in 
his  opinion,  a  return  to  barbarism,  bearing  nothing  but  attempts  to 
preclude  bargain  or  exchange,  and  to  force  the  employed  to  succumb 
to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  employers.  Lock-outs  dilTered  in  this 
respect  from  strikes,  which  were  attempts  to  arrive  ultimately  at  a 
bargain  between  the  contending  parties. 

Mr.  Edgar  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,"  and 
Captain  Totnbee  one  on  "  The  Condition  of  Seamen."  Both  these 
papers  were  subsequently  read  at  Sessional  Meetings  in  London,  and 
have  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
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war,  25 ;  observations  on  charita- 
ble trusts,  266 ;  resolution  of  coun- 
cil as  to  services  rendered  to  the 
Association  by  his  Lordship,  xxxvil. 
Brown,  Mr.  (TJ.  S.),  observations  on 

international  copyright,  243. 
Bruce,  Rt.  Hon.,  H.  A.,  M.P.,  address 
on  education,  58 ;  voluntary  system, 
54 ;  corapulsoiy  system,  66,  68 ;  re- 
sults of  examinations,  t&. ;  state  of 
education  in  manufacturing  districts, 
57 ;  in  the  metropolis,  68 ;  number 
of  children  to  be  educated,  59 ;  action 
of  government — grants,  60;  exten- 
sion of  system,  64 ;  eduoationiU  en- 
dowments, ib.\  male  and  female 
teachers,  65;  observations  on  the 
education  of  the  manual  labour  class, 
398;  on  middle  class  education,  406 ; 
on  neglected  and  destitute  children, 
410,  414. 
Building  Societies,  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  by  T.  Y. 
Strachan,  789. 

See  also  Benefit  building  societies. 
Bunting,     Percy   W.,    on    perpetual 
charitable  trusts,   195;    discussion, 
266;    observations-    on    charitable 
trusts,  267. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Canon,  observations  on 
the  education  of  the  manual  labour 
class,  393;  on  middle  class  educa- 
tion, 402. 
Burial  clubs,  penny,  by  H.  Caraker. 

791. 
Burke,  Constantine,  observations   on 

the  treatment  of  subject  races,  249. 
Calvert,  F.  Crace,  on  the  composition 
of  the  smoke  from  factories  com- 
pared with  that  ft'om  dwelling  houses ; 
and  on  their  rc8i)ective  action  upon 
vegetation  and  health,  440 ;  discus- 
sion, 571 ;  observations  on  the  smoke 
nuisance,  573. 
Campbell,    Mr.,   observations  on    the 

electoral  system,  272. 
Capital  punishment,  117. 
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Capital  punishment  commission,  18. 
See  also  Punishment  of  death. 

Caraker,  H.,  sick  and  burial  clubs,  791* 

Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge,  bj  Miss  M. 
0.  Benneit,  298. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  on  the  nature  of  the 
educational  aid  required  for  the  des- 
titute and  neglected  portions  of  the 
community,  848 ;  discussion,  408. 

Carter,  Rev.  Thomas,  letter  on  coroners' 
jurisdiction,  291. 

Cartwright,  Henry.  Should  not  coro- 
ners be  oblif^ed  by  law  to  hold  in- 
quests in  all  cases  of  death  within 
union  poor-houses  ?  228 ;  discussion 
291 ;  observations  on  life  sentences, 
289 ;  on  coroners'  jurisdiction,  291. 

Cawley,  Mr.  Alderman,  observations 
on  the  pollution  of  rivers,  686. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.,  observation  on 
the  pubUc  health  of  Lancashire,  601 ; 
on  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
736  ;  on  workhouses,  743. 

Chambers,  T.,  M.P.,  observations  on 
infanticide,  294. 

Charitable  bequests.  What  conditions 
or  limitations  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  power  of  disposing  in  per- 
petuity of  i)roperty,  real  or  person- 
al, for  charitable  or  other  purposes? 
by  Thomas  Hare,  189;  discussion 
265. 

I  On  perpetual  charitable  trusts, 

by  Percy  W.  Bunting,  195 ;  discus- 
sion, 265. 

Charitable  gifts.  The  law  relating  to 
charitable  gifts,  by  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
265 ;  discussion  265. 

Charity  School ;   see  Greenock . 

Charles,  A.O.,  observations  on  coroners* 
jurisdiction  291. 

Childbirth,  on  the  mortality  of  women 
in,  by  James  Edmunds,  M.D.,  594, 
discussion,  597. 

Children;  see  Education  of  children. 

Children,  employment  of,  14;  in  brick- 
fields, &c.,  6. 

Children's  employment  commission, 
804. 

Children,  destitute  and  neglected ;  see 
Education. 

Cholera,  78. 

in  East  London,  by  W.  P. 

Bain,  M.D.,  606. 

Civilization,  progress  of,  88. 

Clark,  T.  C,  oteervations  on  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes,  740. 

Clay,  Rev.  W.  L.,  observations  on  neg- 
lected and  destitute  children,  408, 
410. 

Clerks  to  justices,  117. 


Clowes,  T.,  observations  on  workhonseF, 
747. 

Clubs;  see  Servants'  clubs;  working 
men's  clubs. 

Codification.  On  the  expediency  of 
digesting  and  assimilating  the  laws 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
by  J.  F.  Macqueen,  Q.C.,  176 ;  dis- 
cussion, 259. 

Codification  of  the  laws  of 

England.  Digest  and  code,  their  ex* 
pediency  and  practicability,  by  R.  M. 
Pankhurst,  LL.D.,  182 ;  discussion, 
259. 

Colliery ;  see  Whitwood  colliery. 

Colonies ;  see  Subject  races. 

Colonization,  95. 

Colthard,  H.  C,  observations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  573. 

Columbia ;  see  British  Columbia. 

Commercial  crisis  of  1866,  by  J.  Innes, 
768;  discussion,  768. 
See  also  Monetary  panic. 

Conscience  clause,  the,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Kennedy,  354. 

The  "  religious  difficulty"  in 

education,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oakley,  368. 

Continent,  state  of  the,  24. 

Convicts ;  see  Female  convicts.  Bri- 
tish Columbia. 

Co-operation,  23, 102 ;  see  also  French 
co-operation. 

Copyright.  The  best  means  of  securing 
an  international  law  of  copyright, 
by  A.  Trollope,  119;  discussion,  243. 

Coroners.  Should  not  coroners  be 
obliged  by  law  to  hold  inquests  in 
all  cases  of  death  within  union  poor 
houses?  by  H.  Cartwright,  228; 
discussion,  291. 

The   advantages   likely  to 

accrue  from  a  more  extended  recog- 
nition of  the  powers  and  work  of  the 
coroner's  office,  by  J.J.  Pope,  232 ; 
discussion,  291. 

Coroners*  fees,  4. 

Cotton,  M%jor-Oeneral  Sir  A.,  Famines 

in  India,  784. 
CQtton  trade,  108. 
County  courts,  20. 
Courts  of  justice,  115. 
Cox,    E.    W.      Suggestions    for    the 

amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 

trusts  and  trustees,  242. 

on  bribery  at  elections,  243; 

observations  on  bankruptcy  law, 
256 ;  on  codification,  262 ;  on 
coroners*  jurisdiction,  292 ;  on 
sanitary  legislation,  604. 

Credit  system,  by  G.  Hurst,  798, 
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Crime,  repression  of.  Address  by  the 
chairman,  R.  Culling  Hanbury, 
M.P.,  208. 

Criminal  law  and  procedure,  40. 

Criminals ; .  see  Life  sentences. 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter.  Female  convicts, 
and  our  efforts  to  amend  them,  237 ; 
observations  on  life  sentences,  282. 

Currency  of  Great  Britain,  by  A.  V. 
Newton,  760 ;  discusasion,  765. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C.,  observations  on 
international  copyright,  243  ;  on  ex- 
tradition, 254 ;  on  bankruptcy  law, 
258 ;  on  codiflcation,  264. 

Daviea,  R.  B.,  observations  on 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  740. 

Dawbarn,  R.,  observations  on  inter- 
national copyright,  243 ;  on  the 
licensing  system,  728. 

Decimal  notation,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ayre,  719. 

Den  man,  Hon.  George,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
address  on  jurisprudence  and  amend- 
ment of  thy  law,  27 :  bribery  and 
corruption  ut  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, 28;  international  law,  32;  law 
of  bankruptcy.  33 :  dijjest  of  tho  law, 
34  :  law  reports,  ib. :  legal  measures 
of  last  session,  35 ;  evidence  of 
parties,  36 ;  number  of  common  law 
judges,  37  ;  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
38;  mercantile  law.  ih.;  Admiralty 
court,  extension  of  jurisdiction,  o9 ; 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  40; 
observ'aiions  on  bankruptcy  law, 
250 ;  on  codilication,  2(>4 ;  on  the 
electoral  system.  2<»9,  272,  274,  275 : 
on  coroners'  jurisdiction,  293. 

Destitute  children  ;  see  Education. 

Digest  of  law,  xxxviii.,  118. 
Scc  aho  Codification. 

Divorce  court  procedure,  115. 

D'Orsey,  Rev.  A.  J.,  observations  ou 
middle  class  education,  403. 

Dviw.  (i'Mieral  X..  obser\'ations  on  the 
licensing  system,  728. 

Duuian.  P.  M.  The  condition  of 
jmii])rr  idiots  in  England  and  Wales, 
«;07. 

Dunning,   T.   J.,   ou  the  principle  of 
exchange  in  relation  to  lock-outs,  795. 
Dwellings    for    the    labouring     and 
l)Oorer  classes,  by  Thomas  Worthing- 
lon,  732:  discussion,  733. 
.V<?r  aUo  Building  societies  :  Labour- 
ing classes:   London  poor;  Rail- 
way arches. 

Ecouomy  ;  sec  Public  works. 

Economy  and  Trade,  address  ou,  by 
Sir  James  Kay  Sbuttlewortb,  Bart., 
84. 


Economy  and  Trade.  Report  of  standing 
committee,  608. 

Ecroyd,  F.,  observations  on  co-opera- 
tion, 778. 

Edgar,  A.,  LL.D.  On  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  master  and  servant, 
705 ;  observations  on  the  national 
debt,  772,  774. 

Edgill,  W.  X.,  observations  on  work- 
houses. 746. 

Edmunds,  James,  M.D.  On  the  mor- 
tality of  women  in  childbirth,  594 ; 
discussion,  597 ;  observations  on  the 
licensing  system,  728. 

Education,  5;  memorial  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ou  relaxing  require- 
ments of  revised  code,  xxxviii ; 
address  on,  by  Right  Hon.  H.  A. 
Bruce,  M.P,,  52  :  voluntary  and 
compulsory  systems,  54,  50,  63; 
state  of  e<lucation  in  the  manufac- 
turing <listricts,  57;  in  the  metro- 
polis, 58 :  number  of  children 
to  be  educated,  59;  action  of 
goveviiment  —  grants,  60 ;  educa- 
tional endowments,  04;  male  and 
female  teachers,  05. 

Education.  Report  of  standing  com- 
mittee, 302  :  results  of  revised  code. 
ib. ;  cliildren's  cuiplo\ment  commis- 
sion, 304  :  school:?'  inquiry  commis- 
sion, 30.7) :  admission  of  girls  to 
university  local  examinations,  ib.; 
public  scho(»ls,  30r». 

A<l(lress,  53  ;  ou  the  nature 

of  the  udu'.ational  aid  reciuired  for 
the  destitiiie  and  neglect^'!  portions 
of  the  community,  l.y  M;iry  Car- 
penter, 348 :  discussion.  4()8. 

—     By  what  means  can  the  im- 


pediments to  the  education  of  child- 
ren of  the  manual  labour-class, 
arisiugfrom  the  apathy  or  poverty  of 
parents  and  the  claims  of  the  market 
for  labour,  be  most  etfectually  re- 
moved? by  J.  A.  Bremner,  307 ; 
discussion,  393. 

Ou    the    Ea«^t    Lancashirt? 


union  of  institutions  having  evening 
schools,  in  its  iK'aring  ou  the  qucs- 
ti«»n  of  the  education  of  the  manual- 
labour  class,  by  U.  J.  Kay  Shuttle - 
worth,  317  :  discussion,  3y3. 

On   the    education   of    the 


manual-labour  class,  by  R.  S.  Bart- 
leet,  387  ;  discussion.  393. 

What    ceuti-al    and    local 


bodies   arc  l>est   qualitied    to    take 
charge  of  and  administer    existing 
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endowmeDtfi  for  education,  and  what 
powers  and  facilities  should  be  given 
to  such  bodies?  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shut- 
tleworth,  330 ;  discussion,  401. 

Education.  The  half-time  system  in 
schools,  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Moles- 
worth,  371. 

'• —       Suggestions   on    popular 

education,  by  C.  Belmont,  387. 

— Sixteen  years'  experience  of 

a  system  of  elementary  education 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses 
of  the  nation,  being  a  brief  histoiy 
of  the  Glasgow  secular  school,  by 
John  Mayer,  888 ;  discussion,  393. 
Middle-class  education  in 


agricultural  and  rural  districts,  with 
suggestions  of  a  scheme  for  its  expan- 
sion, by  J.  Jenkins,  419. 

On  the  importance  and  best 

method  of  teaching  natural  science 
as  a  ftindamental  part  of  juvenile 
education,  by  J.  Angell,  420. 

The  "religious  diflSculty." 


See  Conscience  clause. 
See  also  Oxford  extension. 

Education  of  children  in  agricultural 

districts,  7. 
of  the  laboui'ing  classes,  90, 

of  the  poor ;  see  Religion. 

Edwards,  J.,  observations  on  co-opera- 
tion, 780. 

Elections.  On  bribery  at  elections,  by 
J.  Noble,  242. 

On  bribery  and  corruption 

at  elections,  by  E.  W.  Cox,  243. 

Electoral  System.  A  grouping  of  par- 
liamentary electore  that  combines  a 
just  and  equal  distribution  of  seats, 
and  the  free  expression  both  of  in- 
<lividual  and  public  opinion,  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  disturbance 
from  corrupt  influences,  by  Thomas 
Hare,  202  ;  discussion,  268. 

Elementaiy  education;  see  Education. 

Elliott,  Robert,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  586. 

Emanuel,  B.,  the  utilization  of  railway 
arches  as  dwellings,  731 ;  discussion, 
733. 

Emerton,  Rev.  Dr.,  ol)servation8  on 
the  licensing  system,  729. 

Emigration ;  see  Juvenile  emigration. 

Employment  of  women :  see  Women. 

Endowments ;  see  Education. 

Estcourt,  J.  H.,  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  subject  races,  251. 

Evening  classes  in  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, 817. 

Evidence,  law  of,  117. 


Evidence,  exclusion  of  evidence  of  par- 
ties, 19,  36. 
Extradition,  4'>,  48,  IIG. 

How  may  the  extradition 

of  criminals  be  best  secured  con- 
sistently with  the  right  of  asylum  ? 
by  P.  U.  Rathbone,  141 ;  discussion, 
253. 

Extradition,  by  John  Westlake,  144  ; 
discussion,  263. 

by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Law- 
rence. (U.S.,)  151 ;  discussion,  263. 

Extradition  treaties,  by  Henry  Wil- 
liamson, 2-52;  discussion,  258.  < 

Fairbairn,  William,  LL.1).,  on  the 
casualties  arising  from  some  boiler 
explosions,  605  ;  ol)6ervations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  572,  573. 

Famines  in  India,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  A, 
Cotton,  784. 

Farr,  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  address  on  pub- 
lic health,  67  ;  rale  of  mortality,  ib. ; 
Russia,  and  the  continent,  68,  70; 
England,  70 ;  English  life  table,  71 ; 
proportions  of  sexes,  72 ;  growth  of 
population  in  England,  73  ;  saving 
of  life,  74;  propagation  of  disease, 
75;  water  supply —London,  76; 
cholera,  78 ;  polluted  water,  79 ; 
house  to  house  visitation,  80 ;  pro- 
vincial water  supply,  82 ;  observa- 
tions on  the  smoke  nuisance,  678; 
on  the  pollution  of  rivers,  587 ;  on 
hospital  nursing,  593;  on  mortality 
in  childbirth,  598. 

Fawcctt  W.  M.,  the  law  relating  to 
charitable  gifts,  265;  discussion, 
265;  observations  on  co-operation, 
781. 

Felony,  expenses  on  charges  of,  1 16. 

Female  convicts,  and  our  efforts  to 
amend  them,  by  Sir  Walter  Crolton, 
237. 

Female  refugees,  23. 

Females,  labour  of,  14. 

Ferguson,  J.   Oliphant,    observations 

•  on  the  licensing  system,  728. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  address  on  a 
project  for  an  international  code,  42 ; 
what  is  international  law,  43 ;  who 
made  it,  ib. ;  who  enforces  it,  44 ; 
are  any  changes  desirable,  t6. ;  in- 
ternational intercoui-se,  45;  extra- 
dition, 45,  48  ;  weigh tij,  measures, 
&c.,  46 ;  relations  in  war,  ib. ;  re- 
capture at  sea,  47  ;  effect  of  declara- 
tion of  war,  ib.  ;  neutrality,  48 ; 
means  of  preventing  war,  49  ;  inter- 
national cole,  50—52 ;  observations 
on  international  copyright,  244 ;  on 
extradition,  254;  on  codiffcavion, 
3  F 
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*J«1,  264;  on  the  New  York  codes, 

XXX. 

Fish,  Rev.  I.,  the  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial Fchools  acts,  300. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  obGervations  on 
workhouses,  744. 

Food;  8ee  Adulteration. 

FoRter,  Hon.  ^Vnthony,  obserrations  on 
the  treatment  of  subject  races,  251. 

Fowler,  R.  N.,  on  the  treatment  of 
inferior  races  by  Great  Britain,  244, 
251;  discussion,  249 ;  on  bankruptcy 
law,  257 ;  on  the  national  debt, 
776. 

Franklin,  I.  A.  observations  on  hospital 
nursing,  590. 

Freeland,  H.  W.,  obser>'alions  on 
charitable  trusts,  266  ;  on  the  smoke 
nuisance,  571. 

French  co-operative  associations,  by 
Elie  Reel  us,  693 :  discussion,  778. 

Friendly  societies,  103. 

Gairdner,  W.  T.,  M.l^.,  observations 
on  the  pollution  of  rivers,  687  :  on 
sanitary  legislation,  005  ;  on  dwel- 
lings of  the  working  classes,  737. 

Gale,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  school,  the  library, 
and  the  liquor  traffic,  72G ;  discus- 
sion, 726. 

Galloway,  G.  B.,  observations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  572  ;  on  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  589  ;  on  the  licens- 
ing system,  729 ;  on  workhouses, 
744. 

Gallows,  the,  as  a  teacher  of  morality, 
by  J.  J.  Alley,  242. 

Gamble,  F.  W.,  the  land  question  of 
Ireland.  277. 

Gaols,  county  and  borough,  21. 

Garrett,  Elizabeth,  volunteer  hospital 
nursing,  472  ;  dijrcussion,  590  ;  ob- 
servations on  hospital  nuising,  593. 

Girls.  Admission  of  girls  to  university 
local  cxuminations,  305. 

Glasgow  secular  school;  tec  Educa- 
tion. 

Gloucestershire ;  see  Prison  treatment. 

Godwin,  G.,  F.R.S.,  observations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  572 ;  on  the  public 
health  of  Lancashire,  600;  on  dwel- 
lings of  the  working  cla.^?es,  737. 

Gorrie,  John.  Suggestions  for  the  future 
government  of  Jamaica,  246 ;  discus- 
sion, 249. 

Greaves,  George.  On  workhouFC  hos- 
pital nurBes,  589 ;  discussion,  590. 

Grecnhill,  Dr.  W.  A.,  observations  on 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
738 

Greenwood,  A.,  obBervations  on  co- 
operation, 780. 


Greening,  £.  O.,  observations  on  co- 
operation, 779. 

Greenock  charity  Bchool,  by  A.  J* 
Black,  890;  discussion,  893. 

Griffiths,  W.  Handsel,  on  the  smoke 
nuisance,  571 ;  discussion,  571. 

Grindley,  B.  H.,  obsen'ations  on  the 
electoral  system,  273 ;  on  the  licens- 
ing system,  731. 

Guise ;  tee  Workmen's  homes. 

Half-time  system;  see  Education. 

Hancock,  N.,  LL.D.,  on  reformatory 
systems,  xxx. 

Hare,  Thomas.  What  conditions  or  - 
limitations  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  power  of  disposing  in  perpetuity 
of  property,  real  or  personal,  for 
charitable  or  other  purposes?  189; 
discussion,  265. 

I  A  grouping  of  parlia- 

mentary electors  that  combines  a 
just  and  equal  distribution  of  seats, 
and  the  free  expression  both  of  in- 
dividual and  public  opinion,  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  disturbance  from 
corrupt  inlluenccs,  202;  di^cuss^^ln, 
268;  observations  on  charitable 
trusts,  268  ;  on  the  elcc'oral  system, 
271,274,275;  on  middle-class  edn- 
cation,  -ioS. 

Hanbur}',  K.  Culling,  M.P.  Addresson 
the  rtpiession  of  crime,  208. 

Harris,  George.  Parochial  libraries  for 
working  men,  416. 

Hastings,  G.  W.,  observations  on  bank- 
ruptcy law,  257 :  on  codification, 
259. 

Haughton,  E.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  adulteration  of  food,  588. 

Hawes,  William,  the  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy, is  it  to  be  abolished  or  re- 
tained '.'  168 ;  diFCUPsion,  256 ;  ob- 
s<?rvations  on  bankruptcy  law,  258. 

Hawksley,  Thonius,  M.D..  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  576  ;  discussion,  578 ;  ol>- 
Kcrvations  on  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
587. 

Health,  public,  memorial  on  revision 
and  consolidation  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to,  xxxix ;  address  on,  by  W. 
Parr,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  67  ;  rate  of  mor- 
tality, 67  :  saving  of  life,  74,  79,  82 ; 
propagation  of  disease,  75 ;  water 
supply,  76 ;  cholera,  78 ;  house  to 
house  visitation,  80. 

■  Report  of  standing  committee, 

421. 

Health,  public,  overcrowding  of  Lon- 
don, 8. 

Health  of  Manchester  and  Salforti, 
report  opon,  daring  the  last  fifteen 
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Ht'hii.  l-]lij.i!i.  ob-fTva'ioii-  0:1  iho  (mIh- 
cafi'Ui  of  til  •  m  imial  l.ntu  ir  el  i-  ^, 
3'J8;  on  iief]^l(jctLvl  uiul  dLv^tiUiteoliiM- 
ren,  412. 

Hennessey,  J.  Pope,  on  the  treatment 
of  poliiical  prisoners,  29-3. 

Hennessey,  Professor,  observations  on 
the  edacation  of  the  manual  labour 
class,  292. 

Heron,  J.,  observations  on  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers,  686,  687 :  on  the 
public  health  of  Lancashire,  601. 

Hey  man  n,  Lewis,  observations  on  taxa- 
tion, 759. 

Heywood,  James,  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  subject  races,  250  ;  on 
middle  class  education,  401. 

Hey  worth,  Lawrence,  observations  on 
taxation,  754. 

Hibbert,  J.  H.,  M.P.,  observations  on 
life  sentences,  290. 

HiU,  Alfred,  M.D.  What  legislative 
or  other  measures  should  be  em- 
ployed more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  adulteration  of  food  ?  460  ;  dis- 
cussion, 588. 

Hill,  Edwin,  does  the  Bank  Chai'ter 
Act  need  modification  ?  672  ;  dis- 
cussion, 771;  observations  on  taxa- 
tion, 758;  on  the  national  debt, 
776;  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
769. 

Hiil,  Frederic,  is  it  expedient  to 
adopt  means  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  if  so,  what  means  ? 
681;  discussion,  760;  observations 
on  life  sentences,  289  ;  on  work- 
houses, 746;  on  the  national  debt, 
777. 

Hill,  M.  D.,  brief  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  criminals  under  impris- 
onment for  life,  213 ;  discussion 
282. 

Hill,  Octavia,  an  account  of  a  few 
houses  let  to  the  London  poor,  625 ; 
discussion,  733. 

Hodgkin,  John,  observations  on  bank- 
ruptcy law,  258. 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  on  the  pres- 
sure for  employment  among  women 
of  the  middle  class,  420 ;  observa- 
tions on  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  770. 

Holdsworth,  Samuel,  M.l).,  observa- 
tions on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
589. 

Holland,  P.  H.,  observations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  671,  673  ;  on  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  686 ;  on  the 
adalteration  of  food,  589 ;  on  hos- 
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iiolUiii!,  Ml-.  ( l/iverp)ol).  oV)-ervalioiis 
0:1  laxati'»!i,  7r)4.  7-V.t. 

IIor(i))y,  Aflmiral.  observations  on 
workhouses,  71i. 

Hospital  nurses  (workhouse),  by 
George  Greaves,  589 ;  discussion, 
690. 

Hospital  nursing,  volunteer,  by  Eliza- 
beth Garrett,  472 ;  discussion,  590. 

Hurst,  George,  occupation  of  small 
allotments  of  land  by  agricultural 
labourers,  792 ;  credit  system,  793 ; 
observations  on  the  education  of  the 
manual  labour  class,  397  ;  on  taxa- 
tion, 757  ;  on  the  national  debt,  776. 

Idiots,  pauper,  the  condition  of,  in 
England  and  Wales,  by  P.  M.  Dun- 
can, 607. 

Imprisonment :  see  Life  sentences. 

India,  progress  of,  12;   memorial  on 
the  state  of  gaols  and  prison  disci- 
pline in  India,  xlii. 
See  also  Famines  in  India. 

Indirect  taxation;  «e6  Taxation. 

Industrial  schools;  see  Reformatories. 

Infanticide,  4,  225. 

What  are  the  best  means 

of  preventing  infanticide  ?  by  A.  H. 
Safford,  224 ;  discussion,  293. 

— Infanticide,  with  reference 

to  the  best  means  of  its  prevention, 
by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  216; 
discussion,  293. 

Inferior  races ;  see  Subject  races. 

Innes,  James,  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1866 ;  763 ;  discussion,  766. 

Intemperance,  22. 

International  code,  address  on  a  pro- 
ject for,  by  D.  D.  Field,  42. 

International  copyright ;  see  Copyright. 

International  law,  32. 

Ireland ;  see  Land  question. 

Irwell,  river ;  see  Sewage  utilization. 

Jamaica :  its  education  and  educational 
foundations,  by  C.  Plummer,  417. 

Suggestions  for  the  future 

government  of,  by  J.  Gorrie,  246; 
discussion,  249. 

-  Jamaica :  its  resources,  and 


how  to  develop  them,  by  C.  Plum- 
mer, 788. 

See  also  Subject  races. 
Jeffery,  J.  R.,  observations  on  taxation, 

756,  757. 
Jenkins,  Edward,  the  legal  aspect  of 

sanitary   reform,    478;    discussion, 

604. 
Jenkins,  John,  middle-class  education 

in  agricultural  and  rural  districts, 
3  p2 
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with  suggefitions  of  a  scheme  for  its 
extension,  419;  observations  on 
middle-class  education,  406. 

Johnson,  Kichard,  observations  on  the 
education  of  the  manual-labour  class, 
398. 

Johnston,  Kev.  James  A.,  the  extent 
and  direct  cost  of  the  drinking  system 
of  Scotland,  616 ;  discussion,  726  ; 
observations  on  the-licensing  system, 
726. 

Judges,  common  law,  number  of,  37. 

Jurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the 
law,  address  by  the  Hon.  George 
Denman,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  27. 

■■■  report  of  standing  com- 
mittee, 115. 

Jury,  special  committee  on  trial  by, 
xlii. 

Juvenile  education ;  see  Education. 

Juvenile  emigration,  by  C.  H.  Brace- 
bridge,  793. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  W.  J.  The  conscience 
clause,  354. 

Kidd,G.  B.,  on  bankruptcy  law  amend- 
ment, 255 ;  discussion,  256. 

Kinnaird,  Hon.  A.,  observations  on  the 
smoke  nuisance,  572. 

Kyllman,  Max.,  observations  on  the 
electoral  system,  272. 

Labour;  m«  Prisoners*  labour. 

Labour,  the  future  of,  by  R.  A.  Arnold, 
687 ;  discussion,  778. 

Labouring  classes  ;  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  supply 
better  dwellings  for,  by  T.  Beggs, 
619 ;  discussion,  730. 

— -—  Dwellings  lor,  10  ;  see  also 
Dwellings. 

Lambert,  Rev.  B.,  observations  on  the 
education  of  the  manual  labour  class, 
398. 

Lancashire,  on  the  progress  of,  by  H. 
Ashworth,  xxx. 

Lancashire,  East,  union  of  institutions, 
by  U.  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  317. 

Land  question  in  Ireland,  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of,  by  J.  L.  Whittle, 
276. 

The  land  question  of  Ireland  by 

F.  W.  Gamble,  277. 

Langford,  M.,  observations  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  708. 

Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D.,  infanticide 
with  reference  to  ihe  best  means  of 
its  prevention,  210  ;  discussion,  ii93. 
observations  on  coroners' jurisdiction, 
292 ;  on  infanticide,  294  ;  on  sanitary 
legislation,  604. 

Law  reporting,  84, 119. 

Law  and  equity,  fusion  of,  38. 


LaTrence,  Hon.  W.  B.,  (U.S.)  How 
may  the  extradition  of  criminals  be 
best  secured  consistently  with  the 
rigbtof  asylum?  144 ;  discussion, 253. 

Lee,  Rev.  T.  G.,  observations  on  dwell- 
ings of  the  working  classes,  740. 

Lees,  Dr.,  observations  on  workhouses. 
740. 

Legitimacy  declaration,  118. 

Leigh  ton.  Sir  Baldwin,  observations  on 
life  sentences,  290;  on  workhouses, 
742,  747,  748. 

Le  Mare,  E.  R.,  observations  on  neglec- 
ted and  destitute  children,  412. 

Leppoc,  H.  J.,  observations  on  neglec- 
ted and  destitute  children,  412. 

Libraries :  see  Parochial  libraries. 

Licensing  system,  resolution  on,  xli. 
Upon  what  conditions  and  by  what 
authority  ought  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors  be  granted  [by 
Mr.  Pope],  609;  discussion,  726. 

by  J.   J.  Stitt,  725; 

discussion,  726. 


•  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jones, 
726 ;  discussion,  726. 

The  extent  and  direct 


cost  of  the  drinking  system  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnsion. 
615 ;  discussion,  726. 

Life,  destruction  of;  see  Overwork. 

Life  sentences,  xxxviii.  Brief  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  criminals  under 
imprisonment  for  life,  by  M.  D.  Hill, 
213 ;  discussion,  282. 

Liquor  traffic ;  see  School,  the,  &c. 

Liverpool ;  see  Mortality. 

Lock-outs,  on  the  principle  of  exchange 
in  relation  to,  by  T.  J.  Dunninflr, 
795. 

London  poor,  an  account  of  a  few 
houses  let  to,  by  Octavia  Hill,  625 ; 
discussion,  780. 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  how  can 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  the  refuse 
and  sewage  o'C  towns  be  best  pre- 
vented ?  44U ;  discussion,  578 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  smoke  nuisance, 
572 ;  the  pollution  of  rivers,  587. 

McCallum,  Kev.  A.  K,  on  the  prison 
qualiUcation  for  admission  into  a 
reformatory,  300. 

Mactie,  R.  A.,  on  the  patent  laws,  280. 

Macqueen,  C.  E.,  what  improvements 
might  be  introduced  into  our  existing 
system  of  taxation  ?  649 ;  discu.ssion, 
753. 

Macqueen,  John  Eraser,  Q.C.,  on  the 
expediency  %f  digesting  and  assim- 
lating  the  laws  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  176 ;  discuBsion,  259 
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Manchester  free  schools,  ten  years'  ex- 
perience of,  by  B.  Templar,  892 ; 
discossion,  393. 

Manchester,  on  the  water  supply  of, 
by  J.  F.  Bateman.  601. 

Manchester;  «e6  Health  of  Manchester. 

Manual-labour  class,  development  or,92. 
See  also  Education. 

Martin,  Robert.  M.D.  The  cause  of 
the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Liver- 
pool, 598;  discussion,  599. 

On  the   evils 

arising  from  the  midden  system  of 
Lancashire,  699  ;  discussion,  599  ; 
observations  on  the  licensing  system, 
729. 

Mason,  Hugh,  observations  on  the 
national  debt,  775 ;  on  co-operation, 
782. 

Master  and  servant,  118. 

— On  the  report  of 

the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  master  and  servant,  by 
A.  Edgar,  LL.D.,  795. 

Mayer,  John.  Sixteen  years'  experience 
of  a  system  of  elementary  education 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses 
of  the  nation  ;  being  a  brief  history  of 
the  Glasgow  Secular  School,  388; 
discussion,  893. 

Meaner,  C.  P.  The  utilization  of 
prisoners'  labour,  212. 

■ The  treatment  of  aged 

and  infirm  poor,  741;  discussion, 
742. 

Mechanics*  Institutions,  evening  classes, 
817. 

Menzies,  L.  L.  Callings  suitable  to 
women  of  the  middle  classes,  795. 

Mercantile  law,  38. 

Metropolis ;  see  Poor. 

Midden  system  of  Lancashire,  on  the 
evils  arising  from,  by  Robert  Martin, 
M.D.,  599;  discussion,  599. 

Middle  class  education;  see  Educa- 
tion. 

Miller,  Henry.  On  extradition  treaties, 
252 ;  discussion,  253. 

Mills,  John.  The  late  monetary  panic, 
761 ;  discussion,  765 ;  observations 
on  the  national  debt,  777. 

Moleswortb,  Rev.  W.  N.  The  half- 
time  system  in  schools,  371. 

Monetary  panic,  by  J.  Mills,  701 ;  dis- 
cussion, 765. 
See  also  Commercial  crisis. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  M.P.,  observa- 
tions on  the  electoral  system,  269, 
271;  on  life  sentences,  289  ;  on  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  678,  585,  687. 


Morley,  Samuel,  observations  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  766. 

Mortality,  rate  of,  67 ;  Russia,  and  the 
continent,  68-70;  England,  70; 
English  life  table,  71. 

■  The  causes  of  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  in  Liverpool,  by  Robert 
Martin,  M.D.,598:  discussion,  599. 

Mott,  C.Gr,  observations  on  sanitary 
legislation,  604 

Mul house;  see  Workmen's  homes. 

Muspratt,  E.  K.,  observations  on  taxa- 
tion, 759. 

Napier,  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  observa- 
tions on  life  sentences,  289,  290. 

National  debt,  the,  is  it  expedient  to 
adopt  means  for  the  reduction  of, 
and  if  so,  what  means?  by  F.  Hill, 
681;  discussion.  771. 

Natural  science ;  see  Education. 

Newton,  Alfred  V.,  the  currency  of 
Great  Britain,  760 ;  discussion,  765  ; 
observations  on  international  copy- 
right, 243. 

Newton,  John,  C.E.,  sewage  utilization, 
with  especial  reference  to  towns  in 
the  valley  of  the  Irwell,  574;  dis- 
cussion, 578. 

Nicholl,  Miss,  Christian,  reformatory 
work,  299. 

Noble,  John,  on  bribery  at  elections, 
242. 

-^ on  taxation,  748;  dis- 
cussion, 753. 

Noel,  Ernest,  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  subject  races,  250;  on  the 
education  of  the  manutd  labour  class, 
398. 

North,  Samuel  W.,  what  means  ought 
to  be  adopted  for  improving  the 
management  of  workhouses?  630; 
discussion,  742 ;  observations  on 
workhouses,  747. 

Nunn,  Rev,  Joseph,  observations  on 
neglected  and  destitute  children,  411, 

Nursing ;  see  Hospital  nursing, 

Oakley Jlev.  J.,  the  "religious  difficulty" 
in  education,  363. 

Ogle,  William,  M.D.,  observations  on 
hospital  nursing,  592. 

Overwork,  on  the  destruction  of  life, 
by  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  607. 

Oxford  extension,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Rumsey,  379. 

Pankhurst,  R.  M.,  LL.D.,  codification 
of  the  laws  of  England ;  digest  and 
code,  their  exjiediency  and  practica- 
bility, 182  ;  tli8Cus:iion,  259 ;  obser- 
vations on  Ijankruptcy  law,  237  ;  on 
charitable  bequeBts,  205. 
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Parkes,  C.  H^  observafcions  on  taxa- 
tion, 758. 
Parliamentary  bribery  and  corruption, 

20, 28. 
Parliamentary  representation;  «m  Elec- 
toral Rystem. 
Parochial  libraries  for  working- men, 

by  George  Harris,  416. 
Patent  law,  118. 
R.    A.    Macfie    on    the 

patent  laws,  280. 
Penny  burial  club?,  by  H.  Caraker, 

791, 
Permissive    sanitary    legislation;    tee 

Sanitary  legislation. 
Perpetuity ;  tee  Charitable  bec^uest. 
Phillips,  Augustas,  observations   on 

bankruptcy  law,  258. 
Pitman,  Henry,  observations  on  the 

adulteration  of  food,  589. 
Plnmmer,  Charles,    Jamaica:  its  edu- 
cation and  educational  foundations, 

417. 
— — Jamaica :  its  resources,  and 

how  to  develop  them,  788. 
Political  prisoners,  on  the  treatment  of, 

by  J.  Pope  Hennessey,  295. 
Pollution   of  rivers,  by    S.  Clement 

Trapp,  575 ;  discussion,  578. 
— ^— by  Thomas  Hawks- 

ley,  576 ;  dij'cussio'n,  578. 

See  aUo  Rivers. 
Poor  (Casual  or  vagrant)  of  the  Metro- 
polis, the  treatment  of,   by  K.  E. 

Warwick,  646 ;  discussion,  741. 
-»— —  aged  and  infirm,  the  treatment 

of,  by  C.  P.  Measor.  741 ;  diBciu^sion, 

742. 
Poor-houses,    union,  deaths    in ;    ete 

Coroners. 
Pope,  Joseph  J.  The  advantages  likely 

to  accrue  from  a  more  extended  re- 
cognition of  the  powers  and  work  of 

the  coroner's  office,  2^2  :  discussion. 

291  ;  see  also  Licensino:  system. 
Popular  education  ;  «e«  Education. 
Population,  growth  of,  in  England,  73. 
Potter,  E.,  M.P.,  observations  on  the 

pollution    of  rivertJ,  585:    on    co- 

cperation,  780. 
Prison    qualification ;    see    Roforma- 

torie?. 
Prison  treatment  in  Gloueostcrsliirp, 

improvements  in,  by  T.  B.  LI.  Baker, 

242. 
Prisoners ;  see  Political  prisoners. 
Prisoners'  lal)Our.  the  utilization  of,  by 

C.  P.  Measor,  242. 
Public  health ;  see  Health. 
works,  the  economy  of.  by  R. 

A.  Arnold,  708. 


Paniahmait  of  death,  on  the  mode  of 
inflicting,  by  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  801. 

Races ;  tu  Subject  races. 

Sdlway  arches,  utilization  of,  as  dwell- 
ings, by  B.  Emanuel,  731 ;  discussion, 
783. 

Ransome,  Arthur,  M.  B.,  and  W. 
Royston.  Report  upon  the  health  of 
Manchester  and  Sal  ford  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  454;  discussion, 
599 ;  observations  on  the  adulteration 
of  food,  589. 

Raper,  J.  H.,  obsen'ations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  subject  races,  251 ;  on  the 
electoral  system,  269,  270;  on  the 
adulteration  of  food,  588;  on  the 
licensing  system,  726,  729,  780. 

Rathbone,  P.  H.  How  may  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals  be  best  secured 
consistently  with  the  right  of 
asylums  ?    141 ;  discussion,  253. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher,  observa- 
tions on  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  786. 

Rawlinson,  R.,  observations  on  the 
pollution  of  rivers,582 :  on  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  589:  on  the  public 
health  of  Lancashire,  609. 

Itoclus,  Elie.  The  French  co-operative 
associations,  695 ;  diPcuF>ion,  778. 

Reconcilement,  courts  of,  18. 

Recreative  amusement,  an  aoront  in 
sociul  economy,  792. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  17. 

Reformatory  Bygtems,  comparative,  of 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  New  York, 
by  :Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  xxx. 

by  X.  Hancock, 

LL.D.,  xxx. 

by  the  Rev.  W. 

C.  Van  Meter,  xxx. 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
115. 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
AcL.0,  by  the  Rev  J.  Fish,  300. 

Reformatory  work,  by  Christian  Ni- 
chol,  299. 

Reformatory.  On  the  prison  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  a  reforma- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Mc  Cnllum, 
300. 

lldiige;  see  Carlisle  memorial  refuge. 

Keligion  as  an  essential  elomcnf  in  the 
school  education  of  the  poor,  by  the 
R«v.  Canon  Toole,  420. 

Religions difliculty, the :  s(c  Conscience 
clause. 

Reudle,  William,  observations  on  tin* 
smoke  nuisance,  573 ;  on  hospital 
nursing,  5^3  ;  on  the  public  health 
of  Lancashire,  600. 
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Reports   of  Standing  Committees  of 
Departments : — 
Jurisprudence,  115, 
Education,  802. 
Health,  421. 
Economy  and  Trade,  608. 

Report  ot  Council  on  the  tenth  annual 
meeting,  xxxi ;  jurisprudence  and 
amendment  of  the  law,  xxxii ;  educa- 
tion, xxxiv ;  health,  xzxv ;  economy 
and  trade,  xxxvi. 

Richardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.  Destruction 
of  life  by  overwork,  607  ;  observa- 
tions on  the  public  health  of  Lan- 
cashire, 600. 

Rivers.     How  can   the   pollution   of 
rivers  by  the  refuse  and  sewage  of 
towns    be   best  prevented?    by    S. 
Macadam,  443 ;  discussion,  578. 
See  also  Pollution. 

Roberts,  Henry,  measures  taken  in 
France  by  manufacturers  at  Mul- 
house  and  at  Guise,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  working  people,  714. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  observations  on 
workhouses,  748. 

Ross,  Malcolm,  observations  on  tax- 
ation, 758,  759;  on  the  national 
debt,  778;  on  co-operation,  783. 

Roundell,  Charles  Savile,  the  duty  of 
the  mother  country  as  I'egards  the 
protection  of  inferior  races  in  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  126  ;  dis- 
cussion, 249. 

Rnuth,  C.  H.  F.,  M.D.,  observations 
on  hospital  nursing,  592  ;  on  mor- 
tality in  childbirih,  597. 

Rumsey,  Rev.  James,  Oxford  exten- 
sion, 379. 

Rumsey,  W.  H.,  observations  on  the 
Hmoke  nuisance,  572 ;  on  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  588,  589  ;  on  sani- 
tary legislation,  604  ;  on  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes,  738. 

Ryland,  A.,  observations  on  bank- 
ruptcy law,  258  ;  observations  on 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  585. 

Safford,  A.  Herbert,  what  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing  infanticide,  224  ; 
discussion,  293. 

Salford ;  ste  Health  of  Salford. 

Sandford,  Rev.  H.  R.,  observations  on 
the  education  of  the  manual-labour 
class,  397  ;  on  middle-class  educa- 
tion, 404. 

Sanitary  legislation,  permissive,  on 
the  results  of;  or  the  medical  aspects 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
health,  by  A.  P.  Stewart,  M.D., 
494,  discussion,  604. 


Sanitaiy  reform,  the  legal  aspect  of, 
by  Edward  Jenkins,  478  ;  discussion, 
604. 

Savings  banks,  105. 

Schools,  public,  306. 

Schools  inquiry  commission,  305. 

School,  the,  library,  and  the  liquor 
traflSc,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gale,  726; 
discussion,  726. 

Scotland  ;  tee  Licensing  system. 

Seamen,  the  condition  of,  by  Captain 
H.  Toynbee,  795. 

Servants'  clubs,  by  M.  A.  Baines,  792. 

Sewage  utilization,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irwell,  by  John  Newton,  574 ;  dis- 
cussion, 578. 

Sexes,  proportion  of,  72. 

Shaftesbury,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 
opening  address,  1 ;  infanticide,  4 ; 
coroners'  fees,  ih. ;  education,  5 ; 
employment  of  children  in  brick- 
fields, 6 ;  education  of  children  in 
agricultural  districts,  7 ;  public 
health — overcrowding  in  London,  8 ; 
dwellings  for  labouring  classes,  10 ; 
international  communication  —  At- 
lantic telegraph,  12 ;  India,  progress 
of,  12 ;  employment  of  children,  14 ; 
female  labour,  t6. ;  conclusion,  15; 
observations  on  coroners*  jurisdic- 
tion, 292 ;  on  neglected  and  destitute 
children,  413 ;  on  the  public  health 
of  Lancashire,  599 ;  on  dwellings  of 
the  working  classes,  733. 

Shepherd,  Edward,  observations  on 
coroners'  jurisdiction,  292. 

Sheriff,  D.,  indirect  taxation,  750; 
discussion,  753. 

Shrewsbury,  Rev.  J.  V.  B.,  observa- 
tions on  neglected  and  destitute 
children,  412. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  James  Kay,  Bart., 
address  on  economy  and  trade,  84 ; 
representative  institutions,  86 ;  phy- 
sical development,  87;  progress  of 
civilisation,  88 ;  advance  of  English 
polity — development  of  the  manual 
labour  class,  92 ;  Saxon  period,  t6. ; 
modem  times,  94;  colonisation,  96; 
education  of  the  labouring  classes, 
96 ;  trades  unions,  101 ;  co-operation, 
102;  friendly  societies  and  benefit 
clubs,  103 ;  temperance  alliance,  104; 
savings'  bunks,  105;  the  cotton  trade, 
108 ;  expansion  of  trade,  109. 

What  cen- 
tral and  local  bodies  are  best  quali- 
fied to  take  charge  of  and  administer 
existing  eudowmenta  for  education. 
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Stqihcnson,  Kcv.  T.  B.,  obHenations 
on  dwcl lings  of  the  working  classes, 
740. 
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Bart/ara  B'jdichon.  7C*4. 
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ti.e  law,  •J41-:5m1. 
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Health.  0»/»-OU7. 
Economy  and  trade,  723-7V0. 

Surte*.-.  Sir  J.  V..  ob^erratioa*  on  the 
treatment  i»f  iubjc.t  race?,  'iOl. 

.Swullow  C,  olifjerration«  on  neglected 
and  de.^titute  children,  412. 

Tallack,  William.  British  Colnmbia  as 
a  suitable  location  for  disciplined 
c-onvict?,  30<». 

Taxation,  by  John  Noble.  748 ;  diicus- 
sii^n,  70'j. 

by  (j.  H.  Smith,  701 :  discn?- 

sion.  70'^. 

What  improvements  might 

IjC  introducwl  into  our  existing  fv!*- 
temof  ta.vation?  by  C.  E.  Macqueen, 
i'tVJ ;  dipcussion.  703. 

Indirect    Taxation,     by    D. 

ShcrilT,  700 ;  dincus^ion,  708. 

Teign  mouth,  Lord,  olMcrrations  on 
lifc-sentenoes,  290. 

Temperance  allianoe,  22, 104. 
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l!emplar,  B^  ten  yean*  experience  of 
the  Manchester  firee  school,  892; 
discassion,  393. 

Tennant,  G.  R.,  observations  on  bank- 
ruptcy law,  257 ;  on  charitable  tmsts, 
267. 

Tealon,  S.,  observations  on  the  national 
debt,  775. 

Thornton,  W.  T.,  observations  on  the 
electoral  system,  268. 

Toole,  Rev.  Canon,  religion  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  school  education 
of  the  poor,  420. 

Torrens,  W.  T.  McC,  M.P.,  observa- 
tions on  extradition,  258;  on  dwel- 
lings of  the  working  dasses,  784. 

Toynbee,  Gapt.  H.,  condition  of  sea- 
meni  795. 

Trade ;  See  Economy  and  trade. 
Wholesale  trade. 

Trade,  expansion  of,  109. 

Trades*  tmions,  101. 

Trapp,  S.  Clement,  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  575 ;  discussion,  578. 

Trench,  William,  M.D.,  observations 
on  the  pollution  of  rivers,  586  ;  on 
the  public  health  of  Lancashire,  600. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  the  best  means  of 
securing  an  international  law  of 
copyright,  119  ;  discussion,  243. 

Trusts  and  trustees.  Suggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  trusts  and  trustees,  by  £.  W. 
Cox,  242. 

Tufnell,  E.  C,  observations  on  work- 
houses, 742. 

Typhus,  on  the  recent  epidemic  of,  in 
Aberdeen,  by  R.  Beveridge,  M.D., 
607. 

Union  poor  houses,  deaths  in ;  see 
Coroners. 

United  States  ;  see  Extradition. 

Universities  ;  see  Oxford  extension. 

Van  Meter,  Rev.  W.  C,  on  reforma. 
..ory  systems,  xxx. 

Vcrney,  Sir  Harry,  M.P.,  observations 
on  workhouses.  746. 

Walker,  H.,  development  of  wholesale 
and  retful  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
794. 

War,  25;  relations  in,  46;  effect  of 
declaration  of  war,  47  ;  means  of 
preventing,  49. 

Waring,  C.  H ,  on  the  amendment  of 
the  bankruptcy  law  of  England,  256  : 
discussion,  256* 

Warwick,  R.  E.,  the  treatment  of  the 
casual  or  vagrant  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis, 646 ;  mscussion,  742. 


Wason,  Rigby,  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 

761 ;  discussion,  865 ;  observations, 

769. 
Water  supply,  London,  76 ;  polluted 

water,  79 ;  provincial  water  supply,82. 
Watkin,  — ,  observations  on  the  smoke 

nuisance,  573. 
Watson,  Mr.  Sheriff,  on  reformatory 

systems,  xxx. 
Wa.tts,John,  Ph.D.,  observations  on  the 

education  of  the  manual  labour  class, 

396 ;    on   neglected   and   destitute 

children,  411;  on  dwellings  of  the 

working  classes,  739 ;  on  co-oi)era- 

tion,  782. 
Webster,   T.,  Q.C.,   observations   on 

bankruptcy  law,  258 ;  on  charitable 

trusts,  268^ 
Weights,  measures,  &c.,  international, 

46. 
Welsh,  Anthony,  observations  on  the 

education  of  the  manual  labour  dass, 

898. 
West,  H.W.,  observations  on  charitable 

trusts,  268. 
Westlake,  John,  how  may  the  extradi^ 

tion  of  criminals   be  best  secured 

consistently  with  the  right  of  asylum  ? 

144;   discussion,  253;   observations 

on  international  copyright,  243  ;  on 

the  treatment  of  subject  races,  251 ; 

on  the  electoral  system,  273. 
Whittle,  John  Lowry,  on  the  present 

condition  of  the  laud  question  in 

Ireland,  276. 
WUtwood  colliery,  the,  by  Archibald 

Briggs,  703 ;  discussion,  778. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade>  develop- 
ment of,  in  the  metropolis,  hy  H. 

Walker,  794. 
Williams,  Joshua,  Q.C.,  observations 

on  codification,  268. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E.,  obsei'vations  on 

codification,  261 ;  on  life  sentences, 

289 ;  on  coroners'  jurisdiction,  292 ; 

on  infanticide,  293. 
Wilson,  Edward,  observations  on  the 

national  debt,  773. 
Wilson,  F.,  barrack  allotments,  793. 
Wilson,    F.  J;,  observations   on   the 

national  debt,  771. 
Wilson,  Robert,  on  what   principles 

should  a  bankrupt  law  be  founded  ? 

160;  discussion,  256. 
Women;  M^Suffhige. 
Women  of  the  middle  class,  on  the 

piessure  for  employment  among,  by 

W.  B.  Hodfflon,  LL.D.,  420. 
— Callings  suitable  to  women 

of  the  middle  class,  by  L.  L  Menzies, 

796. 
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Workhouse  infirmarieB,  improTement 
of,  28. 

Workhouses,  what  means  ought  to  bo 
adopted  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of,  by  S.  W.  North,  630 ;  ms- 
cussion  742. 

Workhouse  hospital  nurses  ;  tee  Hos- 
pital nurses. 

Working  men's  clubs  &e.,  by  Rev.  II. 
SoUy,  791. 


Worionea's  homes  at  Mulhouse  and  4t 

Quiae*  in  Franoe,  by  Henry  Roberts, 

714. 
Worthington,ReT.  Alfred,  observation 

on  the  education  of   the   manual 

labour  class,  805. 
Worthington,  Thomas,    on  dwellings 

for  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes, 

782,  dlBCUssion,  783. 
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